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CHRISTIANITY  IN  CHINA  * 

When  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  religion  of  Christ  excited  nowhere  any  surprise,  for  it  had  been  pro- 
phesied in  all  places,  and  it  was  universally  expected.  The  birth  of  a 
man-God,  a  Divine  incarnation,  is  the  belief,  the  faith  of  humanity,  the 
p;reat  dogma  which  has  reappeared  under  more  or  less  mjrsterious  forms 
m  the  old  worships  and  among  the  most  ancient  traditions.  The  Messiah, 
the  Redeemer  promised  to  fallen  man  in  the  teiTCstrial  paradise  has  never 
ceased  to  be  announced  from  age  to  age  in  all  countries.  The  people  of 
God,  specially  chosen  to  be  the  depositaries  of  that  promise,  spread  the 
notion  of  it  among  men  8!everal  centuries  before  its  accomplbhment. 
Such  were,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  the  results  of  those  great  revo- 
lutions which  agitated  the  Jews  and  dispersed  them  in  the  world,  and 
especially  in  Acoa. 

The  double  captivity  of  the  Jews  brought  about  their  dispersion 
throughout  Asia,  with  their  books,  their  doctrines,  and  their  prophecies ; 
and  everywhere  they  preached  the  advent  of  a  Redeemer.  Biblical  tradi- 
tions accompanied  the  children  of  Israel  everywhere,  going  with  them 
mto  Persia,  India,  and  China,  as  they  went  by  Asia  Minor  to  Greece 
and  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  According  to  Strabo,  who  wrote  in 
the  times  of  Pompey  and  of  Csesar,  the  Jews  were  to  be  met  with  in  all 
towns ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  place  throughout  the  whole  earth 
that  had  not  received  them,  and  where  they  had  not  established  them- 
selves. 

When  Christ  appeared,  then,  it  was  not  only  in  Judsa,  among  the 
Hebrews,  that  he  was  expected,  he  was  also  expected  at  Rome,  among 
the  Goths  and  Scandinavians,  in  India,  in  China,  and  especially  in 
Higher  Asia,  where  almost  all  the  religious  systems  are  based  upon  the 
dogma  of  a  Divine  incarnation.  Long  before  the  coming  of  a  Messiah, 
a  redemption  of  the  universe  by  a  Saviour,  a  King  of  Peace  and  of 
Justice,  wag  announced  throughout  the  whole  world.  This  expectation 
is  often  made  mention  of  in  the  Pouranas,  the  mythological  books  of 
India.  In  China,  also,  Confucius  lamented  in  his  works  the  loss  of  the 
sacred  tripod  (emblem  of  a  trinity),  and  announced  to  the  P^  Sin,  or 
one  hundred  families  (the  Chinese  people),  that  the  Messiah  would  come 
from  the  West 

A  short  time  previous  to  thi  birth  of  Christ,  not  only  the  Jews,  but 
even  the  Romans  all  thought,  on  the  authority  of  the  SybUline  books,  and 

*  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine,  en  Tartarie,  et  an  Thibet  Far  M.  Hoc,  anden 
Ministre  Apostolique  en  Chine.  Yds.  I.  and  IL 
May^vou  ex.  no.  cccoxxxyn.  b 
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the  decision  of  the  sacred  college  of  Augurs  of  Etruria,  that  that  impor- 
tant event  was  near.  The  senate,  terrified  by  the  rumours  and  prodigies 
that  happened  in  Rome,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  any  father  of  a  family 
to  bring  up  any  child — nequis  iUo  anno  genitus  educaretur  (Suetonius, 
Life  of  Auguaiius,  94)»  or  to  adopt  any  deserted  infimt  during  that  jcear. 
The  Bomaa  Empire^  the  civilised  woild,.  India  and  China,  were  ali&e  in 
the  expectation  of  a  Regeneration  of  humanity ;  and  what  is  very  remark- 
able is,  that  the  same  year  witnessed  the  most  remote  people  of  the  East, 
the  Seres  or  Chinese,  sending  a  mission  to  acquire  the  niendship  of  Home 
and  of  Augustus.  The  same  expeotatioa  dwelt  with  each.  China  with 
Confucius  awaited  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  &om  the  West ;  Rome  anti- 
cipated his  coming  from  the  East.  Neither  were  deceived ;  that  which 
constitutes  the  subject  of  the  grandiose  epics  of  India,  the  incamatiou  q£ 
the  Divinity,  was  really  about  to  be  accomplished  between,  the  East  and 
the  West,  m  Judaea. 

The  Messiah  saw  the  day,^  in  effect,  in  a  poor  grotto  of  Bethlehem,  noft 
far  from  Jerusalem ;  and  no  sooner  had  that  event  taken  place  than  three 
magi,,  kings  of  the  East,  who  lived  in  anxious  expectation  of  its  occur- 
rence,, directed  their  steps  towards  the  place  where  the  Divine  in£emt  was* 
At  tiie  same  time  the  Emperor  of  India,  alarmed  by  the  prophecies  eur> 
rent  in  the  country,  and  wmch  in  his  apprehension  predicted  his  ruin  and 
the  loss  of  his  empire,  deputed  emissaries  to  inquire  at  what  place  such  s 
child  had  been  born,  that  he  might  put  it  to  death*  The  horrible  mas- 
sacre ordered  by  Herod,  to  deliver  himself  from  the  same  apprehensions^ 
is  well  known..  Only  a  few  years  later  the  Emperor  of  Chma  commis- 
sbned  an  embassy  to  go  in  search  of  the  Messiah  that  waa  to  be  bom  in 
the  West.  The  fact  is  duis  related  in  the  annals  of  the  Celestial  Empire  i 

The  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tchao-Wang,  of  the  drnasty  of  Tcheoa 
(which  corres^nds  to  the  year  1029  B.C.),  the  eiffhih  day  of  toe  fourth  moon» 
a  light  api>eann^  in  the  south-west,,  illumiaed  uie  palace  of  Ute  king.  The 
monarch  witnessmg  this  phenomenon,  interrogated  the  wise  men  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. These  prese^ed  to  him  the  books  in  which  it  was  written  that  this  pro- 
digy announced  that  a  great  saint  was  about  to  appear  in  the  West,  and  that  a 
thousand  years  after  his  oirth  his  religion  would  he  spread  over  these  countries. 

The  fifty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Mou-Wang,  which  is  that  of  the  Black 
Monkey  (951  B.C.),  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  moon,  Buddha  manifested 
himseln  Thirteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  (?)  under  l^e  dynasty  of  the  Han- 
Ming,  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Young-Ping  (a^d.  64)^  the  fifteenth 
of  the  first  moon,  the  king  saw  in  a  dream  a  manwe  colour  of  gold,  more  than 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  surrounded  as  with  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  Having 
penetrated  into  the  palace  of  the  king,  this  man  said:  ^'My  religion  will  spread 
mto  these  places."  The  next  day  the  kinff  interrogated  the  wise  men.  Cme  of 
them,  named  Pou-y,  opening  the  annals  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tchao-Wang, 
made  known  the  relation  that  existed  between  the  dream  or  the  king  and  the 
statement  in  the  annals.  The  kin^  consulted  the  andent  books,  and  having 
found  the  passage  relating  to  the  tunes  of  Tchao-Wanje,  he  was  filled  with  de- 
light. He  then  sent  the  officers  Tsa-Yn  and  Thsin-King,  the  learned  Wang- 
Tsun,  and  fifteen  other  men  to  the  West  to  ohtam  information  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha.  ^ 

In  the  tenth  year  (the  year  67  after  Je^  Christ)  these  emissaries  having 
been  sent  into  Central  Inma,  obtained  there  a  statue  of  Buddha  and  Sanscnt 
hooks,  which  they  transported  on  a  white  horse  to  the  city  of  Lo-Yang. 

The  error  was  grave :  the  emissariea  of  the  Emperor  of  China  did  not 
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eziend  ti^ir  lesearebes  £u*  enough ;  they  allowed  themscilyes  to  he 
reduced  by  the  doctors  of  HindastaD,  and  the  introdactioA  of  fiaddlusm 
dates  Irofli  that  epoch.  Yet  tn  those  remote  tunes  the  preaching  of  tSie 
Gospel  resounded  to  most  remote  countries,  and,  probably,  to  the  Tery 
depths  of  that  old  Chinese  Empire,  which  was  at  that  time  more  exten- 
sive, ftnd  possibly  more  orvilised,  than  the  Roman  Empire.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  Gospel  was  only  preached  there  in  kttar 
ages.  It  is  not  so ;  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Chnst  was  taueht  these  almost 
W  the  beginning. 

Abdias  rdates  the  legend  of  Saint  Thomas,  that,  being  at  Jerusalem, 
our  Saviour  appeared  to  him,  «nd  ordered  him  to  accompany  one  Abban, 
an  emissaTy  from  tha  In<£an  king  Gondaphorus,  in  seiuxsh  of  an  archi- 
tect, to  India,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  receive  tiie  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  book  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites  has  a  reference  to  a  similar  legend  in 
its  prayers  for  the  feast  of  Saint  Th<^as  on  the  3rd  of  July.  The 
mission  and  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Thomas  in  India  are,  indeed, 
Alluded  to  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies  and  martyrologies.  The  Rhaldb, 
or  Nestorians,  chant  his  conversion  of  the  Indians  at  vespers.  Gregorius 
Bar*Hebneus,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Baronius,  Nieephoms,  the  Roman 
Breviary,  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  same  fact, 
and  wit  the  same  apostle  preached  to  the  Parthians,  the  Jfedes,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Bactrians. 

In  later  times,  we  have  Gr^ory  of  Tonrs  speaking  of  a  credible  per- 
son, Theodorus  by  name,  who  had  visited  the  tomb  of  Saint  Thomas  in 
India.  In  the  year  883,  Sighelm,  Bishop  of  Shirebnrn,  was  sent  by 
Alfred,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  to  that  effect,  to  carry  relief  to  the 
Christians  of  Saint  Thomas  in  India.  Two  Mussulmans,  who  visited 
India  in  the  ninlii  century,  speak  of  the  church  of  .Saint  Thomas  as 
being  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Marco  Polo  described  the  tomb  of 
Saint  Thomas  as  being  near  a  small  and  poor  town  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  whither  many  Christians  went  in  pilgrimage ;  and  the  Saracens 
also  held  the  place  in  great  veneration. 

Nearly  at  the  same  epoch  a  Dominican  missionary,  who  had  reached 
Tartary  by  the  way  of  India,  wrote  to  his  order  that  Saint  Thomas  the 
Apostle  had  converted  many  people  and  princes,  but  that  there  was  no 
longer  but  one  little  town  in  which  the  Christian  faith  was  upheld. 
(L'Hystoire  MerveiUeuse  du  Grant  Caan,  feuillet  iiL)  This  little  town, 
according  to  Rioold,  was,  no  donbt,  Calamine,  where  the  apostle  suffered 
martyrdom,  ibid  where  his  body  lay.  At  a  later  period,  the  same  town 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Meliapour,  or  Peacock-town.  It  has  also 
been  called  San  Thom^  ;  and  the  medieval  Arabs  called  it  Betama,  or 
Beit  Thoma — the  house  of  Thomas. 

The  Portuguese  laid  claim  to  having  discovered  the  relics  of  Saint 
Thomas  at  the  period  of  their  first  conquests  on  the  coasts  of  India,  and 
of  havmg  removed  them  to  Groa.  But  implicit  credit  cannot  be  ^ven  to 
the  detuk  as  recorded  W  the  historians  Maffsi  and  Du  Jarric,  who  re- 
late that  bones  were  found  of  a  remarkable  whiteness,  with  the  legendary 
lance  by  their  side !  According  to  Rufin,  some  of  die  relics  of  the 
apostle  were  transported  ^m  India  to  Etkssa,  now  Urfah,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Still,  althoB^  denied  by  some,  an  almost  irre&agable  mass  of 
eiidenoe  exists  to  prove  that  Saint  Thomas  was  really  the  £r8t  aftostle  of 
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India.  ^  Even  the  Protestants  believe  in  it,"  says  M.  Hue,  quoting 
Hohlenberg  and  Buchanan ;  as  if  it  was  part  of  Protestantism  to  reject 
all  traditional  or  historical  evidence.  The  Protestants  have  in  reality 
done  more  towards  elucidating  biblical  and  apostolical  history  and 
archsBology,  than  has  been  effected  by  our  learned  and  devoted  brethren 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  all  their  long  ages  of  toil  and 
labour. 

Humanity,  we  have  seen,  was  prepared  to  receive  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  Independently  of  the  relations  established  with- 
out the  Celestial  Empire  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Israelites,  whom 
God  dispersed  among  the  nations  to  make  known  his  name  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Jews  existed  in  China  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Several  of  those  Jews,  according 
to  the  missionary  Gaubil  (Chronologic  Chinoise,  p.  267),  enjoyed  high 
civil  and  military  positions  ;  some  were  even  governors  of  provinces  and 
ministers  of  state. 

In  olden  times  the  Chinese  were  less  exclusive  than  they  are  in  our 
days  :  they  allowed  strangers  to  penetrate  freely  into  their  vast  empire, 
and  they  themselves  traffidced  with  their  neighbours.  Their  junks  bavi- 
gated  both  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Greeks  and  Latins 
knew  them  by  the  name  of  Seres,  the  chief  article  of  their  commerce ; 
and  the  Parthians  acted  as  intermediaries  in  the  trade  with  the  empires 
of  the  West.  Hence  every  facility  presented  itself  from  the  earliest  times 
for  Christianity  to  reach  these  distant  realms,  and  hence  it  was  in  reality 
Buddhism  that  borrowed  from  Christianity,  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

Apostles  and  missionaries,  braving  the  dangers  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
most  distant  journeys,  went  abo  from  the  earliest  times  to  bear  the  happy 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  people  of  India.  Saint  Pantenes  was  one  of 
the  first  apostles  in  the  central  East.  He  was  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  and 
lived  in  the  second  century,  when,  having  acquired  great  repute  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  teachings  to  India, 
but  little  is  known  as  to  what  progress  he  made.  He  was  followed  by 
Frumentius,  who  met  with  such  signal  success,  that  he  became  a  minister 
of  state,  founded  several  churches,  and  created  a  primate  of  all  India. 
The  first  of  that  rank  was  one  John,  who  had  a  seat  at  the  Council  of 
Nice  in  325.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Museus,  Bishop  of  Aduli,  in 
Abyssinia,  evangelised  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in  company  with  the 
famous  Palladius,  a  Goth  of  Galatia.  Museus  is  said  to  have  even  ex- 
tended his  missions  as  far  as  China.  The  primate  of  India  was  at  that 
time  Theophilus,  who  subsequently  attained  g^at  notoriety  by  his 
adhesion  to  the  heresy  of  Arius.  He  was  called  the  "  Black  Monk,"  on 
account  of  his  dark  colour.  He  founded  three  churches :  one  at  Dafar, 
in  Arabia,  another  at  Aden,  and  a  third  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Marutha,  another  Hindoo,  became  primate  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  seat  of  the  episcopacy  under  Theophilus  was  Diu  ;  under  Marutha, 
it  was  Sufferdam.  The  latter  was  present  at  the  Councils  of  Constanti- 
nople and  of  Seleuda  in  881,  and  in  383  a(r  the  Synod  of  Sides,  in  Pam- 
phylia.  The  religious  communications  with  the  remote  Blast  were,  it  is 
evident,  far  greater  in  the  times  of  early  Christianity  than  is  generally 
supposed.    The  celebrated  Eg^'ptian  traveller,  Cosmos  Indicopleustes, 
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who  visited  India  in  the  time  of  Jnstinian  (a.d.  535),  asserts  that  there 
were  in  his  time  churches  in  Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  in  the 
Bprth-west  of  India. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  in  as  far  as  regards  China,  Christianity 
was  first  difiPused  in  that  country  by  the  Chaldaeans  or  Nestorians,  and 
that  the  first  bishopric  was  founded  by  the  same  people.  The  only  point 
open  to  discussion  is,  whether  the  Chaldsan  Church  was  founded  by 
orthodox  Chaldseans  or  by  Nestorians.  Ebedj^us,  a  Syrian  author,  well 
versed  in  the  Christian  antiquities  of  the  East,  having  said,  ''The 
CaihoKcos  (the  titie  assumed  by  the  Nestorian  Patriarchs)  Saliba-Zacha 
created  the  metropolitans  of  Heria  (in  Khorasan),  of  Samar  Kand,  and 
of  China ;  others^  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  they  were  instituted  by 
Ach»us  and  Silas."  The  Abbe  Hue  is  in  favour  of  the  assumption  of 
the  anonymous  "  others,"  because  Achseus,  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  was 
primate  of  the  orthodox  Chaldaeans  from  41 1  to  415,  Silas  was  patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians  from  503  to  520,  and  Saliba-Zacba  from  714  to  728. 
Granting,  then,  the  view  taken  b^  the  anonymous  others,"  the  honour 
of  founding  the  first  Christian  episcopacy  would  be  divided  between  the 
orthodox  Chaldseans  and  the  Nestorian  Cnaldseans.  The  question  is,  how- 
ever, totally  deprived  of  that  importance  which  M.  Hue  would  attach  to 
it;  for  the  orthodox  Chaldseans  knew  no  more  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  or 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  than  did  the  CcUholtcos  of  the  Charfdsean 
Nestorians.  Admit,  however,  the  authenticity  of  the  celebrated  monu- 
ment of  Si-ngan-Fou,  and  the  honour  of  having  first  preached  the  Gospel 
in  China  will  remain  with  the  Nestorians. 

In  1625,  some  Chinese  workmen  were  digging  the  foundations  of  a 
house  without  the  walls  of  Si-ngan-Fou,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of 
China,  under  the  name  of  Tchang-ngan,  and  known  as  Komdan  by  the 
Arab  and  Syrian  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  when  they  discovered  a 
monumental  stone,  upon  which  was  sculptured  a  cross  and  an  inscription 
in  old  Chinese  characters.  The  stone  was  examincfd  by  the  Jesuits 
Alvares  Semedo,  Martin  Martini,  author  of  the  Chinese  Atlas,  and  the 
Pole  Michel  Boym.  Copies  of  the  inscription  were  sent  to  Rome  and  to 
Paris.  M.  Hue  adds  one  more  to  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been 
made  at  the  decipherment  of  this  remarkable  inscription.  It  relates  that 
one  Olopen  came,  in  635,  from  Ta  Thsin,  or  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the 
capital  of  China.  The  emperor,  who  belonged  to  the  Thang  dynasty,  the 
most  illustrious  that  ever  ruled  the  Celestial  Empire,  received  him  with 
all  honours,  as  he  did  also  the  doctrine  which  he  brought  with  him.  That 
doctrine  proclaims  that  Aloho,  or  Oloho  (Eloha,  or  God,  in  the  Syriac), 
created  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  Sa-Tan  having  seduced  the  first  man, 
God  sent  the  Messiah  to  deliver  him  from  his  original  sin,  so  that  the 
law  and  the  prophecy  should  be  accomplished.  The  names  of  the  Syrian 
priests  who  accompanied  Olopen  are  given  in  the  estranghelo  characters. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  thb  monument,  it  had  been  generally 
supposed  that  China  had  always  been  denied  all  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  West,  and  that  when  Father  Ricci  carried  there  the  good 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  in  1583,  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  been  uttered  in  that  laud  sequestrated  irom  other  human 
beings.  The  abstract  of  the  Christian  doctrine  given  in  the  inscription 
ittests  that  the  disseminators  of  Christianity  in  Central  Asia  in  the 
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•mndi  ti&oAmj  were  Nestorians.  "  Tke  Holy  IVnrity  eoonnvimttted  ite 
•plMtenoe  to  Mi-<M-lK>  (dw  Measiab),  mueh  to  ht  veoented,  and  wfao^ 
Teiling  his  real  majesty,  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  Hkieiiest  of  man.'* 
ifanmg  forth  firom  tli!e  ImiiIu  of  die  Tigris  md  the  Enpfarates,  these 
asdent  and  wtrepid  profMig«ton  of  the  Go^l  dispmed  thenseives  aH 
ov«r  the  eoimtries  of  die  far  East.  In  die  present  day,  die  most  learned 
Orientalists,  ^as  Qnairemere,  Abel  Eenrasat^  Klaprodi,  Reinand,  msA 
Ernest  Renan,  all  agree  in  deriving  the  dngow  alf^ttbet,  firom  wheooe 
ihe  Mongol,  Rahnuk,  and  Mantohn  Tartar  Al^dnibets  deseended,  from 
die  Syrian  atranghelo,  introdnoed  into  Central  and  Eastem  Asia  hj  the 
Nestorians. 

Vc^taire  insisted  diat  the  inscription  ^  Si-cigan-Foa  was  a  piovs  de- 
ception of  the  Jesuits  to. facilitate  their  progress  with  the  Clunese,  and 
Biake  diem  beHeve  that  Christianity  had  been  adopted  by  their  aneettora. 
The  acetic  of  Ferney,  who  did  not  trouble  himself  with  questions  ef 
evidence,  sneered  at  the  idea  of  Olopen  baring  reached  Chtao,  ^oon- 
Aicted  diither  by  blue  clouds,  and  by  observing  the  rule  of  die  winds  **— 
eKpresaions  which  the  learned  Orientalist,  Abel  Remnsat,  said  aright 
appear  -very  amusing  in  the  language  of  the  West,  but  which  are  <^te 
rimple  and  usual  in  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Milne,  a  niissionaiy  at  Malaooay 
has  also  thrown  doubts  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  monument.  The 
fi;romads  of  his  scepticism  are  mainly  based  on  the  silence  of  the  CSiinese 
historians;  hot  rince  that  dme  M.  Stanislas  Jufien  has  found  several 
notices  of  it  in  Chinese  works,  more  especially  in  the  Kin-che-sni-Pien, 
or  ^'  Collection  of  Inscriptions,"  which  may  be  looked  opon  as  a  treasure 
of  Chinese  archeology.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  strong  sense  of 
disappointment  on  mding  diat  all  M.  Hoe  has  to  say  that  is  new  upon 
dus  long-vexed  question  is,  that  during  his  residence  at  Peking  several 
Chinese  friends  gave  him  the  assurance  that  they  had  seen  the  moouaoient, 
with  the  inscription,  in  the  pagoda  near  Si-ngan-Fou. 

The  details  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  EQgher  Aaia  are  few  in 
number,  but  it  is  known  that  subsequendy  to  the  epodi  of  the  monm- 
ment  of  Si-ngan-Fou,  Timothy,  who  occupied  the  patriarchal  aeat  of  the 
Nestorians  from  777  to  820,  deputed  several  misrionaries  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  far  east.  Arabi^a  literature  also  furnishes  a  few  interesting 
notices.  In  the  reladon  of  a  voyage  to  India  and  China  in  the  ninm 
eentury,  translated  by  Reinaud,  mention  is  made  of  one  Ibn  Vahab^  a 
Hussfdman  merchant  of  Bussorah,  who  was  shown  by  die  Emperor  of 
China  portraits  of  all  the  prophets,  including  Christ  and  Muhammad.  It 
was  at  the  same  epoch  tlutt  the  great  revoludon  occurred  by  which  the 
Sing  dynasty  was  brought  to  the  throne  in  the  piaee  of  the  Thangs. 
There  was  upon  this  oecarion  a  great  massacre  of  Christians  at  Khan 
Fou,  or  Han-Tcheon  Fou,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Sing  dynasty, 
and  is  described  as  a  wonderfully  populous  and  beaud^  city  by  Marco 
Polo.  M.  Hnc  describes  it  as  b«iog  still  one  of  the  most  conriderable 
and  beautiful  towns  of  the  middle  empire.  Renaudot  and  Reinaad  hare 
also  reoo>venRd  another  passage  attributed  to  one  Abul&raj  by  Golius,  and 
who  was  a  librariau  of  Baghdad,  which  says  that  in  the  last  half  of  the 
t^h  oentnry  a  monk  of  Nadjran  was  deputed  by  the  Catholioos  of  Se- 
lencia  to  aid  his  Christian  brethren  in  China. 

'  At  the  faeginaiag  of  the  eleventh  century  all  Eoro^  vesooaded  iridi 
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dw  reports  of  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  sanctity  •£  tibe^grBii 
Bio&ffroh  whe,  tn  hiis  letters  to  enperors,  Idogs,  ai^l  pootiiflb,  at^^ie^  km^ 
self  sinply  IVstoe  Jean,  henoe  oeiainoDly  oaUed  Pvester  John.  ^M;  fine 
hrings  a  vast  anwnnt  of  tes^oo  j  to  afaiow  that  he  was  not  oinr  &  refll 
personage,  but  that  the  name  r^reseoted  a  powerful  djiaaaty  \a  Hifflk 
Asia,  who,  with  their  people,  had  been  converted  to  NestoriamanuT  The 
first  km  of  this  xuime  hvtd  with  his  Tartar  sabjecto,  the  Keraites, 
beyoad  the  gveat  desert  of  Gobi,  and  having  lost  himself  one  day  when 
knitiag,  he  was  saved  by  a  nysterioas  peraooage  upon  die  condition  of 
adopting  the  Christian  faith,  which  'he  did,  he  and  all  has  people.  In 
1046,  fcMty-fiiFe  years  afber  the  oonvenioii  of  the  King  of  the  Keraites, 
one  of  his  successors  subrogated  several  neighbouring  tribes,  snd  ex- 
tended his  power  as  £ir  as  to  Khanhgar.  This  was  (mij  the  prekde 
the  vast  ^onqoestB  of  the  Reraite  Tartars.  The  Christian  ^eoi^t  appean 
to  have  imparted  to  that  energetic  race  a  prindple  of  expansion  which 
rivalled  the  entiMisiafitte  ardour  of  Isiamism.  One  of  these  Reraite  sotb«- 
reigxks,  beanng  the  national  title  of  Prtoe  Jean,  carried  his  arms  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Tigris,  and  took  Echatana  by  assault  It  is  to  this  king 
diat  are  attributed  itte  pompous  letters  addressed  to  Pope  Alexander  III^ 
to  the  Ring  of  France,  and  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  the  West 
The  last  of  these  Reraite  sovereigns  was  Ung  Rhan.  His  army  was 
defeated,  and  he  himself  was  slain  hy  a  rival  Tartar  chief  called  Temont- 
dnn,  and  with  him  ended,  in  1203,  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Prester 
John  «nd  the  power  of  the  Reraites.  The  word  Jean,  or  John,  appears 
to  have  been  a  corruption  of  Rhakan,  or  Rhan,  which  is  often  foand  in 
mediieval  chronicles  written  Chan,  Ghan,  and  Gehan.  The  title  of  priest 
was  derived,  prohabfy,  from  the  imion  oi  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal 
sovereignty  abrogated  by  eastern  monarohs.  The  title  of  these  Reimtte 
kings  was  then  priest-khan,  as  others  adopted  that  of  gar-khan,  or  head- 
khan,  and  Temoutchin  that  of  Tchin-guiz-khan,  or  the  ^  Rhan  of  Forts," 
better  known  as  Genghiz  or  Chingb  Rhan.  This  was  the  man  who, 
with  his  Mongol  hordes,  suhjected  all  the  Tartar  tribes,  and,  hi  the  fig«- 
latrve  loagitage  of  the  Chinese,  annihilated  empires  as  if  tearing  up  so 
much  grass.  The  Teligk>n  of  this  great  conqneror,  if  he  had  any  at  all, 
was  a  Deism ;  he  tolerated  alike  Christianity^  Mnhaanmadanism,  mod 
idolatry. 

The  capital  of  the  successors  of  Tdnngaia  Rhan  was  Rara  Rorom, 
the  andent  dty  of  the  Renutes ;  and  Saint  Hyacinth,  a  Hassian  mis- 
aonary,  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  seat  of  their  power  during  the 
height  of  their  soccesses,  and  a  Syrian — Simeon  by  name — so  won  opon 
Ogotai  that  he  was  deputed  him,  in  1241,  to  pat  an  end  to  the  perse- 
cndon  of  the  Christians  in  Armenia,  and  he  is  said  to  have  ccmverted 
and  baptised  many  of  the  Mongol  chiefs. 

The  successes  of  the  Tartars  vrere  the  cause  of  ^e  first  missions  from 
Western  Europe.  Innocent  IV.  convoked  a  council  at  Lyons  in  1245, 
to  consider  how  £kirope  was  to  be  preserved  firom  the  invasion  of  tiwse 
hordes  of  Higher  Asia.  Fasts  and  prayer  were  enjoined,  toge^r  with 
the  fortifieatii»  of  cities  and  the  obslatiction  of  roads,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  depate  raas8i(maries  to  iho  chi^  of  the  barbarians,  with  letters  invttii^^ 
him  to  abstain  from  shedding  the  blood  of  ChristiaBS,  and  to  enter  into 
&e  hososi  of  the  Chvaech.   The  Prior  of  the  Domioioaas  of  Farit  was 
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0Dtni8ted  with  the  selection  of  certain  brethren  of  his  order  to  go  unon 
this  distant  and  dangerous  mission,  and  fear  missionaries  were  selectea-— 
Anselm,  of  Lombardy ;  Simon,  of  Saint  Qnentin  ;  Alberic  and  Alex- 
ander, who  were  to  go  into  Persia  ;  whilst  four  Franciscans — ^Benoit^  of 
Poland;  Laurent,  of  Portugal;  and  Jean,  of  Plan  Carpin,  were  deputed 
to  Tartary. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  Romanist  missions  to  China  and 
Tartary.  They  had  been  long  preceded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  those  of 
the  Greek,  or  orthodox  Ohurcl^  and  by  those  of  the  Nestorians  from  the 
£ast :  they  were  instituted  to  protect  the  western* nations  from  the  irrup- 
tions of  barbarians,  and  the  men  selected  for  this  task  belonged  to  two 
brotherhoods,  at  that  time  no  less  distinguished  by  their  leamiog  and 
their  zeal  than  they  were  for  their  powers  of  endurance.  The  first  mis- 
tton  was  so  &r  successful  that  the  monks  received  no  ill  treatment  They 
were  present  at  the  election  of  Couyouk  (Kuyuk),  which  was  attended  by 
ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  sovereigns  and  potentates  of  Asia.  The 
successors  of  Tchinguis  Khan  had  at  that  time  no  settled  form  of  worship, 
and  they  therefore  tolerated  all  alike.  Tourakioa,  the  mother  of  the 
great  khan,  was,  however,  a  Christian.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Khou- 
bilai  that  they  adopted  Buddhism,  and  imposed  that  faith  upon  their 
subjects.  The  missionaries  returned  in  safety,  after  undergoing  great 
fatigues  and  privations,  with  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  Couyouk 
styled  himself  khan  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  emperor  of  all  men.  He 
made  war,  he  said,  against  the  people  of  the  West  because  they  had  not 
obeyed  God  and  Tchinguiz  Khan,  and  had  killed  the  Tartar  ambassadors. 
"  You  people  of  the  West,"  he  added,  "  you  say  you  worship  God ;  you 
believe  yourselves  to  be  the  only  Christians,  and  you  despise  all  others. 
But  how  do  you  know  to  whom  he  deigns  to  confer  his  grace?  We 
worship  God,  and  it  is  by  his  strength  and  power  that  we  shall  destroy 
all  nations  from  the  east  to  the  west  If  man  had  not  the  strength  of 
God,  what  could  men  do?"  Jean  Carpin  was  sixty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  undertook  this  perilous  embassy,  and  he  was  afflicted  with  such 
a  heavy  corpulence  that  he  died  of  his  fatigfues  and  privations  shortly 
after  his  return,  after  having  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Antivari,  in  Dal- 
matia.  As  to  the  Franciscans,' who  were  deputed  at  the  same  time,  they 
only  got  as  far  as  the  camp  of  Baidjou,  in  Persia.  This  rough  soldier 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  after  three  several  times 
resolving  upon  their  death,  and  contemplating  sending  back  their  stuffed 
skins  to  the  Pope,  he  dismissed  them  with  two  emissaries,  who  met  with 
a  very  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

The  Crusaders  had*  the  effect  of  making  the  Tartars,  who  heard  of 
their  military  prowess,  more  respectful  to  the  nations  of  the  West.  They 
even  sent  an  embassy  to  Saint  Louis,  when  he  was  at  Cyprus,  on  his  way 
to  Egypt  These  ambassadors  declared  that  Couyouk  had  been  baptised 
by  a  bishop  named  Malasias,  who  we  must  suppose  was  a  Nestorian. 
Iltchikidai,  who  had  succeeded  to  Baidjou  as  lieutenant  of  the  khan,  said 
in  his  letter  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  Latin,  Greek,  Arme- 
nian, Nestorian,  and  Jacobite,  and  he  begged  that  Louis  would  treat 
them  all  alike  with  the  same  clemency.  The  names  of  the  pretended 
ambassadors  were  David  and  Mark,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  came  in 
the  interest  solely  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  or,  as  M.  Hue  speaks  of 
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churches,  erery  one  of  them  older  than  that  of  Rome,  the  inTitation 
giTen  to  the  king  of  France  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  heretics^  or  oriental  sehismcUics,  had  much  more  the 
appearance  of  coming  from  those  schismatics  themselves  than  from  a 
general  who,  even  supposing  him  to  be  converted,  could  not  be  very 
fiuniliar  with  the  dissensions  which  afflicted  the  Church,  or  at  all  events 
could  not  be  much  interested  in  them."  This,  however,  is  begging  the 
question,  because  the  Tartars,  who  had  been  long  located  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Armenian,  Nestorian,  and  Jaco* 
bite  schisms ;  they  knew  that  the  Syrians  were  of  the  so-called  Greek 
Church,  and  they  would  no  doubt  have  heard  that  the  new  combatants 
for  the  Cross  designated  themselves  Latins. 

Saint  Louis  deputed  a  mission  of  three  Dominicans,  Andr^  de  Lonju- 
me],  Jean  de  Carcassone,  and  Guillaume,  charged  with  a  tent,  richly 
decorated  as  a  chapel,  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross,  and  letters  which,  M. 
Hue  sa^s,  must  k  coup  siir  ^tonner  un  peu  la  cour  de  Rharacorum." 
The  missionaries,  starting  from  Antioch,  took  a  whole  year  to  reach  the 
court  of  the  grand  khan.  Couyouk  was  dead,  but  they  were  well  received 
by  the  regent  Ogoul  and  her  son,  and  they  accepted  the  presents  sent  to 
them  as  a  testimony  of  the  submission  of  Louis  XI.  to  the  authority  of 
the  khan.  The  missionaries  were  then  dismissed  widi  a  letter,  in  which 
the  Tartar  chief  claimed  an  annual  tribute  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
French  king,  under  pain,  in  case  of  neglect,  of  putting  him  and  his  to 
the  sword,  as  he  had  done  many  other  monarchs.  Louis  was  naturally 
much  disgusted  at  the  result  of  his  mission,  and  Joinville  says,  ''que  il 
se  repenti  fort  quant  il  y  envoia.''  The  monks  returned  with  an  extra- 
ordinary legend,  which  has  been  repeated  by  Raynald  and  others,  of  a 
Tartar  chief  who  had  been  converted  by  a  Divine  majesty,  seen  seated 
on  a  mountain  by  the  side  of  a  queen.  Mosheim  having  criticised  the 
monkish  legend,  on  the  grounds  that  Jesus  did  not  constitute  his  mother 
queen  of  heaven,  M.  Hue  remarks  in  favour  of  the  legend  that  the  good 
monks  could  not  have  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  Luther  would  come  three  centuries  afterwards  to  reform  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  But  to  this  it  might  be  again  answered  that  Luther  did  not 
reform  the  New  Testament,  which  says  nothing  of  a  queen  of  heaven, 
nor  was  Mary  admitted  as  such  by  the  primitive  churches  in  the  E&sty  or 
has  the  Virgin  been  so  exalted  by  the  Nestorians,  whilst  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  gone  on,  with  one  addition  after  another  to  the  simplicity 
of  tiie  Scriptures,  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  dogma  of  the  '*  Immacuj 
late  Conception." 

Louis  was  not,  however,  discouraged  by  the  results  of  the  first  mission 
to  Tartary.  Satisfactory  information  baa  been  obtained  of  the  existence 
of  many  Chrbtians  in  Higher  Asia.  The  mother  of  the  new  khan, 
Mangou,  was  a  Christian,  as  the  mother  of  Couyouk  had  been,  and  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Sartak,  who  ruled  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga, 
had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  for  his  sanctity.  A  new  mission  was 
organised,  and  of  the  two  Franciscans  engaged,  one  Guillaume  de  Rubruk, 
a  native  of  Brabant,  has  acquired  European  celebrity  under  the  name  of 
Robruquis,  by  the  interesting  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  tribula- 
tions and  dangers  which  they  experienced  in  their  travels,  of  the  camp  of 
Sartak,  of  the  Christians  at  the  court  of  Baton,  of  the  manners  of  the 
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Tartan,  of  the  audience  given  to  tiiem  at  the  imperial  court  of  the  ^nnd 
khan  Mangoo,  of  the  litUe-known  eity  of  Kara  Komm,  and  of  a  aolem 
discMsion  that  took  plaoe  hetiv«en  Mussnlmans,  the  Buddbiste,  and 
the  Christianf.  Rubruquii  was  a  candid,  straightforward  HussunMoy. 
The  Tartars  did  not  make  %  favourable  impreseioa  upon  him.  ^  These 
men,"  he  sud,  ^<  are  so  proud  and  haughty  tiiat  ihey  think  that  the 
whole  worid  should  impbre  their  favour,  and  truly,  if  it  was  permitted  to 
my  profession,  knowing  them  to  be  such  as  I  do,  I  should  strongly 
counsel  that  a  war  of  extermination  should  be  carried  on  against  them.'' 
It  is  vnUl  deserving  of  being  placed  on  record  that  die  worthy  monk 
found  a  church  surmounted  by  a  cross,  with  a  magnificent  altai^  serred 
by  an  Armenian  priest,  close  to  ihe  Imperial  palace. 

Plenty  of  materials,  as  M.  Hue  has  satisfactorily  shown  in  his  present 
great  work,  exist  to  chronicle  the  labours  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans  in  China  and  Tartary ;  but  few  or  none  remain  to  record  the 
influence  of  the  Nestorian,  Armenian,  and  Greek  Churches  with  which 
the  Tartars  were  most  thrown  in  contact  during  their  long  occupation  of 
the  countries  where  Uiose  faiths  were  professed,  more  especially  in  ibm 
almost  permanent  tenure  of  Crim  Tartary,  and  in  countries  bordering 
on  the  Caspian.  Even  in  the  time  of  Rufamquis,  an  Armenian  king  was 
at  die  court  of  tiie  grand  khan,  a  record  of  which  visit,  preserved  by  a 
monkish  desoendant  of  the  said  king,  was  translated  into  French  by  a 
monk  of  Saint  Bertin,  in  St  Omer,  in  1351,  and  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  Gothic  chai*acters  in  1529,  in  the  Hystoire  MerveHleuse  dn 
Grant  Caan." 

This  same  Armenian  king,  called  Hayton,  asked  the  grand  khan  to 
send  an  army  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  conquer  and  restore  it  to  the 
Christians ;  and  Mangou,  after  having  received  the  sacrament  of  bi^- 
tism,  deputed  Houlagou  to  the  conquest  of  Western  Asia,  while  Koubilai 
was  sent  to  China.  Such,  we  are  assured,  was  the  origin,  or  the  pre- 
texts, for  the  canying  out  of  that  torrible  campaign  which  shook  the 
khali£rt  to  its  foundations,  and  established  a  new  Tartar  empire  in  the 
East. 

The  march  of  Houlagou  was  one  series  of  victories  and  exterminations. 
The  first  who  fisU  before  him  were  the  renowned  Haschischin,  the  killen 
of  kings,  who  had  attempted  the  lives  of  St.  Louis  and  of  our  Edward  L, 
and  from  whom  we  derive  the  ominous  word,  assassin.  The  Christians 
alone  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tartar  conqueror ;  his  wife,  Bho- 

foue  Khatun,  was  a  Christian,  and  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Syrians 
ad  their  oratories  in  the  Tartar  camp.  The  Christians  of  the  E^ist 
were  indeed  delighted  with  the  spectacle  of  the  ruin  and  devastadon  of 
the  city  of  the  KhaHfs.  The  Nestorians  of  Baghdad  were  spared,  and 
Houlagou  gave  to  their  patriarch,  Machicha,  one  of  the  palaces  of  the 
khaMfs,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

At  this  crisb  the  Latin  Chmch  took  the  xoost  impolitic  line  of  con- 
duct ibat  it  was  possible  to  do.  M.  Hue  himself  cannot  defend  his 
party.  Not  only  were  all  the  Christian  nations  and  churches  who  had 
loined  die  Tartars  treated  as  deserters  from  the  cause  Christianity, 
but  dke  Fixpe  actually  urged  the  Prussians  and  Livonians  to  enter  upon  a 
crusade  against  die  Tartars  and  their  aocomplioes,  by  whidi  was  meant 
the  Enssiani,   It  is  ^tifficuh  in  the  present  day  to  estiamto  i^iat  a  da- 
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l^oraMe  effect  tbis  obetioate  antagonism  of  tike  Chnrdies  of  tihe  East  and 
of  tb*  Weat^  at  suck  a  ensis,  may  hare  had  in  pre^entti^  the  chnstiaii* 
T&D^  of  alomt  idl  Am.  Alexander  IV.  eocdd  not  aend  the  thousand 
haUMtnreM  that  were  asked  of  him  to  sustain  the  antagonism  which  he 
had  advecaited,  but  he  promised  a  coacesaon  of  indulgences.  One  of 
the  first  untoward  results  of  this  policy  was  die  martyrdom  of  a  piou9 
colony  of  forty-five  Dominicans,  at  Sandomir — a  mar^rniom  which,  the 
^Monumoita  Dominicana"  rdate,  was  anaonnced  to  the  poor  monks  the 
pwvious  eremn^  in  letters  of  gold — and  the  destruction ,  at  the  foot  of  the 
akar,  of  on  i^ea  Hungarian  prince,  who  had  long  since  adopted  the  habit 
ef  the  same  brotheriiood^  and  become  a  most  pious  and  zealous  missionary. 

The  death  of  Mangou  having  necessitated  the  return  of  Houlagou  to 
his  own  country,  he  left  his  general,  Kltou  Boga,  who  waa  well  affected 
towards  the  Christians,  to  restore  to  them  the  Holy  Land.  Unfortur 
Bstely,  die  sdusm  between  the  Latin  and  the  Oriental  Churches  de- 
feated these  good  objects;  the  Franks  of  Sidoa  quarrelled  widi  the  Tar- 
tars, and  even  killed  the  n^hew  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  empire.  The 
eeneral  of  the  Mongols  havmg  heard  of  this  misdiance,  he  took  Sidon 
nom  the  Christians  by  aesaoit,  and  from  that  time  there  was  overt  war 
between  die  Tartars  and  the  Christians  of  the  West 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  in  reality  die 
most  novel,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  in  M.  Hue's  first  two  volumes. 
The  relaitien  of  the  Tartars  at  the  time  of  their  renowned  invasions  of 
Western  Asia  with  the  native  Chrbdans,  and  the  hostility  they  met 
witii  at  the  hands  of  die  Latin  crusaders,  has  never  yet  becoi  made  suf- 
ficiently manifest. 

Koulbilai,  who  usurped  t&e  throne  of  Houlagou,  extended  his  con- 
quests in  Oiina  and  Thibet;  and  Houlagou,  left  by  diis  usurpadon  to  his 
own  resources,  and  defiuited  in  Egypt,  sought  for  a  time  the  amity  of  the 
Francs.  The  reconcifiadon  was  still  fnrwer  cemented  by  die  marriage 
of  Mary,  a  natural  daughter  of  Paleologus,  with  Abaga,  tne  successor  of 
Houlagou*  Frequent  communications  now  took  place  between  the 
Tartars  and  the  Chrisdans  of  the  West;  their  ambassadors  even  reached 
this  country,  and  were  w^  received  by  Edward  L ;  batt  diese  missiona 
had  no  xtmHtL  The  pasrion  for  crusading  was  waning  out^  and  the 
Tartars  were  divided  into  two  nations,  those  of  High  Asia  and  diose  of 
Western  Asia,  and  wa*e  dierefore  no  longer  so  powerful  as  of  yore. 
When  they  did  act,  they  did  not  do  so  in  concert :  a  fatal  e^^edidon  was 
undertaken  to  Tunis,  where  die  Tartars  codd  not  co^>perate,  and  there 
was  only  our  Edward^  who  went  direcdy  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  too  late 
to  check  the  riong  powor  of  the  Turks. 

Koubilai  made  Biking  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  the  Nestorians  had 
a  metropolitan  church  there,  under  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia.  The  Pope^ 
Nidiolas  IIL,  not  only  deipated  missions  at  the  same  dme  to  China,  but 
also  appointed  a  bishop.  The  progress  of  the  Ladns  was,  however,  then, 
what  it  has  been  ever  since — uMmieBts  of  fitvouridsm  alternating  widi 
periods  of  persecution,  intervals  of  peaceful,  learned,  and  laborious  pro- 
lelydsro,  succeeded  by  fierce  and  sanguinary  onslaughts.  Hie  successor 
of  Koubilai,  Tagondar,  became  a  Mussulman,  under  the  name  of  Ahmed, 
and  he  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  Franciscans  with  atrocious  cruelty. 
Argoun,  on  die  contrary,  protected  the  Ladns,  die  Franciscans  enjoy- 
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ing,  duriog  his  sovereignty,  greater  liberty  thaa  they  hare  ever  since;  and 
if  they  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  on  a  firmer  footbg,  it 
was,  M.  Hue  argues,  in  great  part  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Nestorians, 
whose  patriarch  was  at  that  time  a  Mongolian.  The  chief  of  the  mission- 
aries deputed  at  this  epodi  by  the  general  of  the  Franciscans  was  Jean 
de  Monte  Corvino^  who  became  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  and  died 
Archbishop  of  Peking. 

But  the  tooeessors  of  Argoun  were  by  no  means  so  favourably  disposed 
to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  as  that  monarch  had  been.  Gaikhatou  was 
a  ^atic  Mussulman ;  Baidou  was  more  conciliatory,  but  weak ;  Gazan 
persecuted  them  even  to  death ;  but  he  was  converted  by  a  mirade,  in 
which  M.  Hue  places  full  faith.  He  had  wedded  an  Armenian  princess 
of  exceedioe  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  child  of  equally  remarkable  ugliness. 
The  Mussulmans  persuaded  the  king  that  it  was  the  child  of  adultery. 
Mother  and  child  were  accordingly  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  only 
request  that  the  unfortunate  princess  made  was,  that  the  child  should  be 
baptised  first.  But  the  moment  the  holy  water  was  sprinkled  on  the 
infant  a  marvellous  change  took  place,  and  ravishing  beauty  succeeded 
to  a  repulsive  deformity.  Gazan,  it  is  related,  converted  by  tiiis  miracle, 
became  as  zealous  a  Mend  to  Christianity  as  he  had  before  been  an 
enemy. 

Tliat  most  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  in 
China,  imder  Koubilai  Khan,  when  the  Latin  missionaries  first  met  with 
favour,  when  Jean  de  Monte  Corvino  was  archbishop  at  Peking,  with 
seven  bishops  in  his  retinue,  and  Oderic  de  Frioul  was  deputed  with  the 
bones  of  four  martyrs,  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  narrative  of  Marco 
Polo.  But  with  the  advent  of  Tamerlan,  Christianity  was,  for  the  time 
being,  utterly  extinguuhed  in  China.  The  few  missionaries  who  survived 
the  general  massacre  deputed  the  English  monk  Royer  and  Ambroise  of 
Sienna  to  induce  the  Pone  to  give  them  aid,  and  uiey  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  assistance  oi  twenty-four  Franciscans,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  their  proceedings.  The  communications  that  had  formerly  existed  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  were  for  a  time  being  almost 
entirely  put  an  end  to  by  the  universal  disorganisation  that  followed  upon 
the  devastations  of  Tamerlan,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Mongolian  dynasty 
in  China. 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Asia,  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  Christianity 
in  China.  The  establishment  of  Macao  became  the  pomt  from  whence 
religious  propagandism  gradually  diflfused  itself  into  the  interior.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  many  failures  and  reverses  that  it  did  so,  and  it 
was  at  Tchao-King  that  permission  was  first  obtained  to  build  a  house 
and  erect  a  church.  Fran9oi8  Xavier  perished  without  even  penetrating 
into  the  interior ;  that  honour  is  attributed  to  Gaspard  de  la  Croix,  who 
was  followed  by  the  Fathers  Roger  and  Matthieu  Ricci,  and  a  footing, 
was  obtained  in  the  province  of  Kouang-si. 

The  success  of  the  Latin  missionaries  was  at  the  onset  of  a  very  dubious 
nature.  The  first  convert  they  obtained  was  an  outcast,  dying  on  the 
wayside  from  a  loathsome  and  incurable  disease,  and  who  signified  his 
adhesion  to  the  faith  of  those  who  had  pity  on  him,  and  who  harboured 
and  tendered  him  in  his  last  moments.    Another,  one  Martin,  was  an 
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ftbominable  impostor,  and  others  were  alchemisti,  who  had  become  per- 
suaded that  the  Jesuits  possessed  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
aud  who  became  conyerts  in  the  hopes  of  being  admitted  to  the  secret. 

Driven  out  of  Tchao-King,  the  Jesuits  took  refuge  at  Tchao-Tcheou, 
quitting  at  the  same  time  the  habits  of  bonzes,  or  native  priests,  and 
adopting  those  of  men  of  letters.  Finding  it  impossible  to  influence  a 
nation  so  vain  of  its  literary  and  philosophical  acquirements  as  tiie 
Chinese,  and  rendered  impracticable  by  the  prejudice  of  ages,  by  ihe 
ordinary  methods  of  conviction,  the  Jesuits  also  adopted  at  that  time 
the  system  which  they  almost  ever  afterwards  persevered  in,  of  obtaining 
a  footing  in  the  empire  by  tiieir  mathematical  and  scientific  attain- 
ments. 

The  scientific  influence  and  successes  of  Father  Ricci  were  followed  by 
the  geographical  explorations  of  Father  Goes,  who  travelled  by  land  from 
India,  passmg  by  the  city  of  Yarkand,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  great 
wall,  into  the  interior  of  China,  where  death  put  a  stop  to  his'  fi^ther 
progress. 

Ricci  was  succeeded  in  his  position  of  general-in-chief  of  the  missions^ 
of  the  Company^  of  Jesus  in  China  b^  Nicolas  Lombard.  This  latter, 
instead  of  following  the  system  of  concdiation  pursued  by  his  predecessor, 
and  looking  upon  the  honours  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  Confucius  and  other 
ancestors  as  a  purely  civil  institution,  attacked  the  system  as  idolatrous, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  antagonism  which  became  more  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  missions  tiian  the  most  violent  persecutions  of  the 
mandarins.  The  flagellation,  poisoning,  and  torture  of  neophytes  became 
now  no  uncommon  thing,  and  the  missionaries  themselves  were  often  shut' 
up  in  cages.  The  brc^ng  out  of  war  between  the  Tartars  and  tiie 
Chinese  brought  the  Jesuits,  however,  once  more  into  requisition.  They 
were  summoned  to  Canton  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  foundry  of 

funs,  and  they  were  after  that  employed  in  reforming  the  calendar, 
ather  Schall  first  won  favour  witii  the  emperor  by  manufacturing  a 
musical  instrument  for  him,  and  the  favour  and  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  were  continued  under  the 
Mantchu  Tartar  dynasty.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  it  was  under  the 
same  successful  missionary  that  permission  was  first  obtained  to  erect  a 
Latin  Church  in  Peking.  The  subsequent  progress  and  tribulations  of 
that  Church  are  to  be  related  in  future  volumes  of  the  Abb6  Hue's 
valuable  work;  but  at  the  present  moment,  when  so  much  interest 
attaches  itself  to  our  relations  and  those  of  tiie  rest  of  Europe  with  China, 
we  gladly  avul  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  here  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  abb4,  from  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  albeit  those  opinions  have  more  of  a  Galilean  than  a  Romanist 
tendency,  and  are  assuredly  not  in  the  interests  of  England,  Russia,  or 
America. 

To  pass,  then,  from  the  past  to  the  future,  the  abb^  sums  up  that 
Europe,  after  having  for  a  long  time  received  the  light  from  the  East,  is 
destined  by  Providence  to  regenerate  the  Asiatics,  whose  moral  and  in- 
tellectual sap  f^pears  to  be  exhausted.  All  reli^ous  and  political  feel- 
ing," he  asserts,  is  every  day  getting  weaker  and  weaker  in  tiie  bosoms 
of  these  numerous  populations.  We  live  in  the  time  of  the  death  and 
decomposition  of  Asia.    Who  will  give  back  life  to  the  limbs  of  this 
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It  is  imqaesfcbnaMe  t1»t  the  destiniea  of  htnmmfbj  Ce  for  the  fatore  m  the 
hands  of  the  Europeaa  race,  whether  in  the  old  or  the  new  world.  It  is  soffi- 
cieni  to  be  eonviaoed  of  that  great  faet^  to  east  a  gkaee  at  what  is  taking  plao* 
in  the  world,  to  see  the  nuaieroaa  eokmies  of  Chri^iaa  people  that  are  advancing 
and  insensibly  extending  themselves  in  the  high  regions  of  Asia.  It  is  written 
in  Genesis  that  Noah,  prophesying  the  destinies  of  the  fotoie  races  of  men,  said 
to  his  three  children,  "  God  shaQ  enlsurge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  (or  tabernacles)  of  Shem."' 

Everything  that  we  see  aathorises  us  to  bdieve  that  the  chiMren  of  Japheth 
will  not  be  long  in  acqoiriBg  the  inheritance  which  was  legacied  to  them  after 
the  deluge  by  Noah.  But  it  must  not  be  dbsimulated  there  will  be  a  saor 
goinar^  stro^^le,  and  it  will  not  be  without  a  fi»ee  and  prolonged  combat  that 
old  Asm  will  be  absorbed  by  Europe. 

The  war  in  the  Crimea  was  an  event  of  great  sienificance.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  was  about  to  crumble ;  a  neighbouring  monarch,  a  formidable  descendant 
of  Shem,  was  alreading  stretching  rorth  his  powerful  arm  to  take  possession 
of  the  relics  of  the  descent.  £ut  the  sword  of  Europe  put  a  limit  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  Asiatic  czar.  Dvoing  thn  memorable  drama^  France  was  always 
seen  occupying  the  rank  that  bdongs  to  her.  During  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
as  in  the  com^uionB  of  peaoe,  ^  allowed  no  nation  to  prevail  oyer  her,  either 
in  wisdom  or  in  courage.  She  has  gloriously  vindicated  her  tr^ditinniJ  influenoa 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  East 

Peace  has  been  signed.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake :  that  peace  is  only  a 
truce.  The  great  questions  that  agitate  the  world  will  inevitablj  be  settled 
upon  a  distant  and  a  gigantic  theatre.  It  is  well  known  that  Chma,  now  for 
some  years  past  the  scene  of  a  formidalde  insnrrectlto  and  of  firi^htful  internal 
commotions,  is  threatened  with  a  proximate  dissolntion.  This  unmense  kin^ 
dom  must  excite  a  far  different  interest  in  Eur<^  than  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Politicians  will  soon  have  ocqf^ion  to  turn  their  attentbn  from  Constantinople 
and  to  fix  them  upon  Peking. 

There  was  little  or  no  occasion  in  olden  times  to  trouble  oneself  about  these 
•  incomprehensible  Chinese,  living  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  world,  and  lead- 
ihg  an  isolated  and  mysterious  existence  behind  their  great  wall.  People  were 
satisfied  with  drinking  their  tea,  admiring  their  china-ware,  and  faragfaing  at  the 
works  of  art  that  came  from  that  grange  eountry.  Religion  alone  took  vm 
China  in  a  serious  point  of  view,  and  never  ceased,  without  even  aUowiag  its^ 
to  be  discouraged,  sending  preadiers  of  the  Gospel  Thb  Christian  propa- 
gandism  was  pursued  with  zeal  and  perseveranee  by  a  crowd  of  missionaries,  at 
the  head  of  wnich  imposing  list  stands  Saint  Thomas — first  apostle  of  India. 

In  the  middle  ages,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  created  by  the  long 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome  and  the  temporal  power  of  the 
empire,  the  popes  never  ceased  to  attach  their  paternal  regards  on  these  regions 
disinherited  of  a  true  feidu  Gr^ry  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  Clement  IV.,  Nico- 
las III.,  Nicolas  IV.,  ClCTMnt  V.,  Jean  XXL,  Jean  XXIL,  and  Benoft  XH, 

§ reached  crusades,  or  enjoined  missions,  according  as  they  deemed  it  most  expe- 
ient  to  exercise  a  bellicose  or  a  pacific  influence  in  Asia. 
In  the  present  day,  when  the  prodiries  of  steam  and  electricity  have  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  caused  the  immensity  of  tne  seas  and  the  vast  extent  of  continents 
to  disappear,  we  are  no  longer  so  far  removed  from  that  Celestial  Empire  which 
reckons  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  which  contains  within 
itself  all  the  dements  of  an  incomparable  prosperitv.  Even  now  a  person  can 
go  from  London  to  Canton  in  fiftv  dap,  and  whoL  tne  Euphrates  Valley  Route 
shall  have  been  opened,  we  idiall  oe  still  fw  nearer  to  India,  China»  Tartary,  and 
ThiObet,  those  innumerable  populations  which,  since  the  world  began,  have  in- 
variably sought  to  develop  themselves,  independent  of  our  ideas  sfud  beliefs. 
Events  march  with  a  rapid  pace,  and  this  miraculous  connexion  may  take  place 
to-morrow.  And  what  may  oe  the  result  P  What  may  not  occur  when  the  spirit 
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of  Europe  and  that  of  Asia  stand  face  to  face,  and  shall  measure  one  another  and 
confront  one  another  P 

The  opportunity  has  now  oome,  M.  Hue  insists,  of  calling  the  attention  of 
France  to  JEligh  Asia.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  prepare  oneself  for  the  great  events 
which  may  already  be  foreseen.  If  France  wishes  to  preserve  the  rank  that  she 
occupies  m  the  world,  she  should  attentively  examme  the  symptoms  of  an 
Asiatic  crisis,  studv  the  distant  populations,  and  seek  for  the  position  that  suits 
her  to  take  when  tne  time  shall  oome  to  act. 

They  must  learn,  and  we  are  profoundly  convinced  that  there  is  no  time  to 
lose,  tnat  other  nations  have  been  prepared  for  a  long  time  past  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  extreme  East.  England,  besides 
its  vast  possessions  in  India  and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  has  formed  on  the 
very  coasts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  at  Hong-Kong  and  at  Shanghai,  formi- 
daUe  establishments,  from  whence  she  can  dominate,  by  means  of  her  powerful 
navy,  over  the  destinies  of  China  whenever  her  interest  shall  require  it.  The 
prraonderating  influence  of  her  commerce  and  of  her  diplomacy  are  well  known, 
ana  her  numerous  agents  study  the  history,  the  manners,  and  the  language  of 
the  Chinese. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  central  portion  of  the  empire  is  encompassed  by 
Russia.  Innumerable  Bnssian  posts  stretch  from  Turkestan  to  Kamtchatka, 
the  whole  length  of  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  and  insensibly  extend  themselves 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartary,  to  the  verv  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
walL  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  even  whi&t  it 
appeared  to  be  solely  absorbed  in  the  heroic  defence  of  Sebastopol,  profited  by 
the  dvU  war  which  raged  in  China  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Amur,  and  to 
establbh  itself  in  the  most  important  ports  of  that  magnificent  river.  There  is 
a  Eussian  mission  at  Peking  to  keep  the  Czar  well  informed  upon  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  to  train  up  political  agents  who  shall  be  well 
versed  in  the  langua^  and  customs  of  High  Ajsia. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  m  anticipation  of  the  events  that  cannot  fail  to  occur  at  a 
veiT  proximate  period  in  these  countries,  that  we  have  seen  England,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  send  squadrons  to  Japan,  in  order  to  enter  into  relations 
with  that  empire,  which  will  inevitablv  be  carried  away  by  the  same  movement 
that  will  brin^  Euroipe  in  collision  witn  Asia. 

It  is  certain  that  the  powers  we  have  just  alluded  to  concern  themselves 
deeply  with  the  revolution  which  has  shaken  the  Chinese  Empire  to  its  very 
founcuttions,  and  which  will  give  birth  to  the  most  grave  complications  that  have 
ever  existed  in  European  poucy.  These  powers  seek  to  cause  their  influence  to 
prevail,  and  to  strengthen  themselves  in  Upper  Asia  with  an  activity  which  has 
not  attracted  sufficient  attention. 

France  has  not,  like  England  and  Russia,  extended  her  domination  to  the  very 
confines  of  China:  ought  she,  then,  for  that  reason,  to  remain  a  sixnple  spectator 
of  that  great  struggle  which  will  probably  bring  about  a  total  change  in  the 
political  physio^omy  of  Asiatic  people?  No;  France  cannot  consent  to  re- 
main neutral,  without  denying  the  past  and  renouncing  the  future. 

When  we  study  the  history  ot  Christianity  in  Chiim,  in  Tartary,  and  in 
Thibet,  we  find  that  at  all  epochs  France  has  endeavoured  by  its  kmgs  and  its 
missionaries,  and  by  the  generous  and  chivalrous  character  of  its  prosdiytism,  to 
penetrate  into  these  distant  countries  and  to  enlighten  the  Asiatic  people. 
Thus,  when  we  reproduce  the  curious  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
Saint  Louis  and  rhilippe  le  Bel  with  the  grandchildren  of  Tchinguiz  Khan; 
when  we  relate  the  celebrated  travels,  and  the  strange  and  eventful  missions  of 
ambassadors  and  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  deputed,  during  the  middle  ages, 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars 
(and  this  prodigious  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  High  Asia  mani- 
fested itself  nrecisely  during  the  time  of  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon, 
and  especially  under  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.,  who  was  a  French  pope), 
still  we  see  that*  this  ardour  of  Catholic  France  never  waned;  it  can  be  shown 
J|ffl^_VOL,  OX.  NO.  OOOOZXXYIL  0 
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to  haye  existed  at  all  times,  and  even  to  the  present  day  we  still  see 
missionaries  spread  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  most  of  the  proyinoes  of 
China)  in  the  midst  of  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
where  they  hare  rerealed  the  power  of  France  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and  as  far  aa 
to  the  buiKS  of  the  ziTer  Amur,  where  they  see  with  grief  the  rapid  progress  oC 
Muscovite  influence. 

Political  France,  then,  and  Catholic  France  have  only  to  inspire  themselves 
with  their  own  history  to  comprehend  their  great  and  glorious  mission,  in  the 
events  of  High  Ana,  as  France  has  understood  them  in  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
The  war  inthe  Crimea  was  the  first  act  in  a  sreat  drama,  in  which  France  played 
a  noble  part ;  would  it  be  proper  that  she  snould  now  withdraw  from  the  stage 
before  the  ddnoumetU? 

It  does  not  in  any  way  belong  to  us  to  say  what  the  policy  of  France  should 
meditate  and  undertake.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  certain,  and  which  we 
are  in  the  position  to  proclaim  openly:  it  is,  that  the  eenius  of  Europe  will 
'subdue  and  absorb  Asia;  but  it  is  only  by  Christianity  thai  it  will  be  given  to 
her  to  regenerate  and  to  assimilate  these  antique  nations. 

The  elements  of  that  regeneration,  let  us  hasten  to  sa^  it,  are  in  the  hands  of 
Catholic  France  by  its  missions.  Let  the  merchant  ships  and  the  steamers  of 
Great  Britain  plough  the  seas  of  China;  let  numberless  Cossacks,  their  lances 
in  their  fists,  oe  stotioned  the  whole  length  of  the  great  wall ;  it  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  empire  that  we  exercise' the  influence  Si  our  charity  and  devotion. 
And  when  the  dav  shall  come  that  France  shall  wish  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
affairs  of  the  CelestiaL  Empire,  it  will  only  require  to  take  advantage  of  the 
moral  ascendancy  that  has  been  long  ago  assured  to  her  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.  The  occasions  will  assured^  not  be  wanting  to  her  to  make  her  wishes 
heara  by  that  singnUr  government,  which  has  been  accustomed  to  treat  Christian 
people,  for  so  many  centuries,  with  contempt  and  cruelty.  If  England  did  not 
hesitate,  but  a  short  time  ago,  to  send  her  fleet  to  require  indemmfication  for  a 
few  boxes  of  opium,  burnt  by  order  of  a  viceroy,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  her 
merchants,  will  not  France  have  the  right,  when  her  turn  shall  come,  to  intmst 
herself  effectively  in  her  missionaries,  persecuted,  tortured,  and  put  to  death,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  China  ?  rubUc  opinion  is  at  the  present  moment 
moved  with  indignation  at  the  frightful  death  of  a  younc  apostle,  legally  assas- 
sinated by  the  mandarins  of  the  province  of  Canton,  and  by  the  recital  of  the 
hideous  ferocity  of  the  executioners,  who  were  seen  devouring  the  heart  of  the 
martyr,  whilst  t^plauded  by  the  multitude. 

France  cannot  remain  insensible  to  such  an  act  of  barbarity.  The  civilising 
and  Christian  spirit  that  animated  our  kings  of  old  has  not  disappeared,  and  the 
zeal  of  the  Gregorys  and  the  Johns  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  High 
Asia  is  always  equally  ardent  in  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs.  And  when 
France  wishes  to  aci,  she  will  always  find  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  piq)acy 
that  will  never  fail  her.  The  Pope  has  not,  indeed,  ever  ceased  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  innumerable  populations  of  China,  of  Tartary,  and  of  Thibet. 
In  the  midst  of  the  gravest  occupations,  the  common  father  of  the  faithful  has 
always  looked  with  eyes  of  solicitude  upon  these  foreign  countries.  He  has  never 
ceased  to  ei\courage,  by  his  supreme  direction,  the  labours  of  missions ;  and  we 
ourselves  have  but  lately  enjoyed  the  h^piness  of  seeing  his  paternal  hand 
stretched  over  us  to  bless  our  humble  efforts. 

Beneath  the  twofold  protection  of  the  head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  French 
name,Christianit^,and  the  civilisation  that  flows  from  it,  may,  at  length,  regenerate 
the  old  people  of  the  extreme  East.  If  the  missions,  on  the  contrary,  are  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  their  persecutors,  the  political  influence  of  France  will  be 
^eebled  in  Asia,  the  process  of  the  propagation  of  the  faith  will  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  the  missionaries,  overwhelmed  with  ^ef  but  never  discouraged, 
will  exclaim,  like  those  in  the  book  of  the  Buddhists,  "  Oh  I  how  difficult  it  is 
to  convert  men  1" 
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BT  THE  AJOTBOSi  OF  ^ASSLET.'' 
L 

Thb  beams  of  a  September  sctn,  near  its  setting,  wef  e  falling  on  iho 
mansion  pertaining  to  a  weli-cnhiyated  estate  in  one  of  ihe  better  ports 
of  Ireland.  The  noose  was  not  erected  in  a  critical  style  of  architecture^ 
for  it  was  a  straggling,  in-and-ont  sort  of  bnilding,  hot  the  scenery 
aromid  was  beaotifd.  It  was  caUed  Parkwatw.  At  the  window  of  one 
of  the  reception-rooms,  g^ng  at  an  approaching  car,  stood  a  pretty,  on- 
pretending  looking  lady,  unpretending  in  face  as  in  dies8>  though  that,  of 
rich  gauzy  material,  with  its  trimmings  of  fine  lace,  was  of  quiet  elegance* 
She  appeared  a  simple-hearted,  cordial  woman,  quite  devoid  of  pretence 
or  affectation ;  and  such  she  was. 

She  had  dined  in  l^e  middle  of  the  day ;  she  bad,  indeed,  although  she 
was  a  countess^  had  dined  with  her  child^n.  She  was  deroted  to  them, 
and  when  her  lord  was  absent^  she  was  apt  to  forget  pomp  and  state.  She 
was  expecting  the  arrival  of  her  little  girl's  new  gOTemess,  and  had 
hospitably  thought  she  would  wait  tea  for  her :  no  doubt  this  car  con- 
tained the  lady.    The  countess  rang  the  bell. 

"  Beed,  show  the  goyemess  in  here." 

"Te^  my  lady." 

A  minute  or  two,  and  the  same  man  threw  the  door  open  for  the 
ffovemess.  A  tall,  fair  girl  with  a  handsome  countenance.  It  had, 
however,  a  peculkr  expression;  very  determined,  and  not  always 
pleasing. 

"  Miss  May,  my  lady," 

Miss  May  came  forward,  her  head  erect,  and  her  air  consequential. 
One  might  nave  deemed,  indeed,  that  she  was  the  lady  and  the  other  the 
governess.  She  dropped  a  ceremonious  curtsey,  very  low,  like  you  may 
have  seen  irom  a  Frenchwoman. 

*^  Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  Lady  Tennygal  ?" 

The  countess  inclined  her  head.  "  An  uncompomising-looking  young 
woman,"  she  thought  to  herself,  but  that's  all  proper,  I  suppose,  for  a 
governess.  Allow  me  to  welcome  you  to  Parkwater,  Miss  May,"  she  said, 
aloud.      I  hope  you  will  find  your  residence  here  agreeable." 

' '  Madam,  I  thank  yon  for  your  kind  wuhes*  I  trust  I  AM  perform 
my  duties  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  And  when  you  have  taken  off  your  things,  which  I  dare  say  you  are 
anxious  to  do,  we  will  have  tea,"  said  the  pleasant  Httle  ooontess,  ^  and 
you  shall  see  your  pupils.  I  thought  we  would  take  it  together  this 
evening,  that  we  might  grow  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  have  the 
children  very  much  with  me  when  Lord  Tennygal  is  absent." 

Miss  May  was  shown  to  her  rooms  :  when  she  returned  from  them  she 
was  rather  finer  than  the  countess — ^taking  in  the  general  effect  of  her 
appearance — and  her  fiaxen  hair  was  dressed  in  elaborate  braids.  Too 
pretentious  for  a  governess,"  was  the  idea  that  crossed  Lady  TennygaFs 
mind,  and  the  next  moment  she  took  herself  to  task  for  it;  as  slie  was 
sure  to  do,  if  her  kind  heart  gave  momentary  vent  to  an  iU^natured 
thought. 

c  2 
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^Here  are  your  two  little  girls,  Miss  May;  Lady  Laura  and  Lady 
Rose.  My  dear  children,  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  your  governess, 
and  tell  her  you  are  glad  to  see  her.** 

They  advanced  aira  put  out  thor  bands  :  pretty  children  of  nine  and 
ten,  and  well  behaved. 

Mus,  elles  ne  le  sont  pas,**  began  ItCss  May,  and  then  pulled  herself 
hastily  up.  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon :  I  have  been  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  converse  in  French,  that  I  occasionally  run  into  it  when  I  ou^t 
i^ot    I  was  about  to  ask  if  these  two  youne  ladies  were  all*" 

All !"  laughed  the  countess,  *^  all  the  children !  There  are  six  more, 
younger  than  they  are.  The  last  is  only  three  months  old — such  a  little 
darling !  These  are  all  who  will  be  under  your  care  at  present.  I  hope 
you  will  bring  them  on  well." 

Papa  says  we  are  backward,"  interrupted  Lady  Laura. 

Oh  yes.  Lord  Tennygal  is  very  clever  himself,  and  he  thinks  the 
children  ought  to  be.    I  tell  him  there's  quite  time  enough.** 

He  has  been  away  ever  so  long,  papa  has,"  cried  little  Rose. 
*^  Nearly  nine  weeks,"  added  the  communicative  countess  to  Miss  May. 
^  He  has  been  out  yachting  with  some  friends  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
he  is  in  Dublin  now,  and  will  be  home  in  a  day  or  two." 

Uncle  Tod's  coming  with  him,"  said  Lady  Rose,  and  he  b  going  to 
bring  me  a  real  live  Venetian  doll  in  a  gondola.    He  said  so." 

I  have  not  yet  inquired  what  sort  of  a  journey  you  have  had,  Mim 
M^,"  said  the  countess.    *^  Was  it  rough,  crossing  ?" 

Before  Mjss  May  could  answer,  the  sound  of  a  carriage  was  heard, 
and  the  children  left  their  tea  and  ran  to  the  window  to  look  at  it. 

Mamma !"  they  screamed  in  delight,  "  it  is  pima !    It  is." 

Never  !"  cried  the  countess,  runmng  also  to  look,  as  delighted  as  they 
were.  Oh,  how  ^;lad  I  am !  That's  just  like  him.  Miss  May,  he  loves 
to  take  us  by  surprise.'* 

The  Earl  of  Tennygal  came  in.  A  small,  fair  man,  as  good-natured 
as  his  wife.  She  met  him  in  the  doorway,  received  his  embrace,  and  then 
flew  up-stairs  to  carry  down  the  baby  herself,  and  tell  the  other  children 
that  papa  was  come.  Miss  May  had  risen,  and  the  earl  bowed  to  her, 
wondering  what  visitor  his  wife  had  got  staying  with  her. 

*^  Now  who  is  going  to  be  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  and  introduce 
me  ?"  said  he  to  the  little  girls,  as  he  stood  before  the  stranger,  with  a 
genial  smile.      Mamma  seems  to  have  flown  away." 
*^  She  came  this  evening ;  she  is  our  new  governess." 

Hush,  Rose,"  cried  Sie  more  dignified  Lady  Laura.  Papa,  it  is 
Miss  May." 

Rose  thought  that  quite  enough.    She  pulled  his  arm  to  draw  his 
attention.     Papa,  why  did  not  Uncle  Tod  come  ?" 
Unde  Tod  is  gone  to  London,  Rosie.*' 

"  And  taken  my  doll  and  gondola  with  him  ?"  Rose  seemed  to  think 
much  of  this  «  Uncle  Tod." 

"  That  lady  you  have  got  in  the  drawing-room  took  me  by  surprise^ 
Bessie,"  remarked  the  earl,  when  he  was  alone  with  his  wife.  Rose 
gave  me  the  information  that  she  was  a  *  new  governess.' " 

So  she  is.  I  sent  *  you  word  I  had  engaged  one  when  I  wrote  to— 
where  was  it  ?— Sicily.*  ' 

"  Did  you  ?   I  do  not  remember  it" 
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^  Tes  I  did.   Don't  yon  tftdnk  she  looks  as  if  she  would  snit  f** 

''Dear  Bessie,  that's  one  of  your  fiJlacies — judging  by  'looks.'  .  Did 
you  engage  this  one  for  her  looks  ?" 

"  I  neyer  saw  her  till  this  erenbg.  MThy  ?"  added  the  countess,  with 
quick  apprehension.    "  Do  you  not  like  her  looks  ?" 

"  Oh,  ner  looks  are  well  enough :  if  her  capabilities  equal  them,  she'll 
do.  She  does  not  think  a  little  of  herself,  I  can  see  that.  Where  did 
you  get  her  from  P" 

"  I  wrote  to  London,  to  Lady  Laneton.  She  heard  of  her  through  an 
agency,  I  think.  I  left  it  to  her.  Her  style  of  playing  is  good,  I  hear, 
and  her  French  that  of  a  native." 

"  Urn !"  said  the  earl.    "  Is  she  a  lady  f   What  are  her  friends  ?" 

"Solicitors  ;  eminent  solictors— or  were.  They  are  dead,  I  tlunk.  I 
will  find  Lady  Langton's  letters  and  show  you.  I  know  my  letter 
to  Miss  May,  the  one  I  wrote  to  ratify  the  agreement,  was  addiessed  to 
the  care  of  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and  Lyrett,  a  first-rate  legal  firm  of  long 
standing,  Lady  Langton  says,  and  they  strongly  recommended  her. '  1 
hope  she  will  suit,  but  of  course  there's  no  telling  without  a  trial" 

"A  high  salary  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Tery  reasonable  indeed.  Only  40L  But  she  is  young,  and 
has  not  been  out  before.    So  Theodore  has  not  come  with  you  ?" 

"  He  win  be  here,  I  expect,  in  a  few  days.  He  was  obhged  to  go  on 
to  London  to  see  about  one  or  two  parties  there ;  pressing  ones,  Bessie. 
Tod  has  been  at  the  old  same  again.  I  don't  wonder  your  father  is  sick 
and  tired  of  paying  his  <febts  for  him." 

"  Poor  fellow !    He  is  so  good-natured." 

"  Not  much  of  that.  He  is  reckless  natured,  if  you  like.  To  squander 
away  his  money,  and  leave  his  just  debts  unpaid,  is  not  being,  what  I  call, 
good-natured.  From  London,  Tod  goes  down  to  see  Sir  Archibald  :  but 
as  to  his  getting  from  him  what  he  wants,  I  am  sure  he  won't,  and  Tod 
knows  it" 

"Papa  said,  the  last  time,  that  he  would  never  set  him  straight 
9gsin" 

The  fiict  is,  Besne,  he  has  sidd  it  so  frequently,  and  had  to  say  it  so 
frequently,  that  it  falls  on  Tod's  ears  unheeded.  But  he  got  a  sharp, 
determined  letter  frt>m  Sir  Archibald  before  he  left  the  yacht :  no  more 
money  would  he  advance,  and  if  Tod  went  to  prison,  there  he  might 
stop.'^ 

*'  What  will  he  do  ?    How  I  wish  we  were  rich  I" 

"  If  we  were  as  rich  as  the  Indies  and  could  hand  Tod  a  blank  cheque 
to  be  filled  up  at  will,  it  would  be  doing  him  no  kindness,  for  he  only 
gets  out  of  one  scrape  to  rush  into  another.  It  will  take  2000/.  now  to 
set  him  only  tolerably  clear." 

"  Do  you  know  how  he  is  going  to  manage  ?" 

"  I  know  what  he  says :  but  if  Tod  says  one  thing  to-day,  he  says  an- 
other to-morrow.  He  means,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a  rake  at  Sir 
Archibald — that  is  not  my  expression,  Bessie ;  it  is  his — ^and  get  himself 
freed  from  one  or  two  things  that  he  must  get  himself  freed  from.  So 
much,  perhaps,  Sir  Archibald  will  do ;  for  they  are  very  bad." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  hastily  interrupted  Lady  Tennyeal. 

"  My  dear,  I  cannot  explain  them  to  you,  you  would  not  understand 
them.  Tod's  in  a  mess ;  and  that's  all  you  need  trouble  yourself  to  know." 
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Whatbasit iodo  witb?— tliifl  thtt  is  so  iMd 
*^  Oh,  it  has  to  do  with  bills :  nerer  mind.  He  has  been  in  a  mess 
before,  and  he  will  be  in  one  again,  or  dse  it  would  not  be  Tod  DeTtreox. 
Str  Arohibald,  no  doubt,  will  help  him  out  of  that,  but  no  forther.  And 
ihen  Tod  means  to  come  over  here^  and  lie  perdu  with  us,  whaHLe  he  oo»- 
mders  how  he  is  to  get  on  his  legs  again." 

I  hare  always  ^uffht  it  a  {Hty  he  sold  out.'' 

He  could  not  keep  m.  He  would  have  been  sent  to  Coyentry.  You 
know  it  was  not  onee,  or  twice^  or  three  times,  that  Tod  was  in  for  it, 
but  always.  And  some  things  got  to  the  oolcmd's  ears — if  they  did  not 
get  to  the  general-in-chief  s, — and  altogether  there  was  no  other  resource. 
Beaides,  he  was  eompdled  to  torn  the  proceeds  into  money,  and  make 
etop-g^  of  it." 

**  Still,  if  he  could  have  k^  his  commission  " 

But  he  could  not,"  interrupted  Lord  TennrgaL  "  My  dear  Bessie, 
Tod  is  your  brother,  and  I  am  sorry  to  speak  harshly  oi  him,  but  he  is 
just  a  Tagabond,  and  that's  the  best  that  can  be  said." 

A  few  days  passed  on.  On  the  following  Simday,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing home  across  the  park  after  moniiDg  service,  Lord  Tennygal  suddenly 
addressed  his  wife : 

Is  diat  goreniess  ef  yours  an  Englishwoman,  Besrie  ?" 

**Catainly.  WhyP" 

^  Because  she  uses  a  Fr«idi  prayer-book  in  ehnrch." 

<^  No !"  uttered  Lad^  Tennygal,  in  an  aooent  of  disbelief. 

"  She  did  this  morning.    I  saw  it  in  her  hand.  And—" 

^*  Mamma!"  cried  little  Rose,  running  up,  her  whole  air,  eyes,  lips,  one 
picture  of  admiring  awe — ^  mamma,  only  think!  Miss  May's  book  is  not 
a  common  book  like  ours  :  it  is  all  in  French ;  every  bit  How  I  wish  I 
was  clever  enough  for  one  1" 

That's  corrcborative  testimony,"  laughed  Lord  TennygaL  ^  I  don't 
know  how  you  will  get  over  the  dilemma,"  he  added  to  his  wife,  in  an 
ander  and  more  serious  tone.  "It  is  a  pity  the  childr^  observed  it. 
Tou  cannot  well  speak  a^^inst  their  governess  to  them  :  but  you  cannot 
aHow  their  minds  to  retam  the  favourable  impression  that  French  prayer- 
book  seems  to  have  made." 

The  kind  face  of  Lady  Tennygal  wore  a  vexed  ezpressbn.  "  How 
oould  she  evince  so  much  bad  taste?" 

"  Mark  me,  Bessie,  this  proves  that  the  lady's  mind  has  been  badly 
trained;  and  I  think  her  talents  also.  Nobody  ever  took  a  Erencn 
prayer-book  to  our  service  but  from  one  motive-— display.  And  a  well 
edueated  woman  knows  that  she  has  no  need  of  that.  I  should  say  Miss 
May  is  much  more  superficially  acquainted  with  French  than  you  suspect, 
or  siie  would  not  seek  to  parade  it." 

At  this  moment  they  turned  an  angle  of  die  walk,  and  came  face  to 
face  with  a  gentleman,  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  a  prolusion  of  black  hair 
and  whiskers,  black,  disagreeable  eyes,  and  a  rakish  cast  <^  countenance. 
He  was  brother  to  Lady  Tennygal,  but  several  years  older,  and  no  two 
fiwes  could  be  mudi  less  alike. 

Theodore  I"  uttered  Lady  Tennygal,  in  an  accent  of  surprise^  as  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

What !  have  you  arrived  ?"  ezdaimed  the  earL  How  well  you 
kept  your  promise  of  writing !" 
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"Aw— I  had  nothing  good  to  write,**  stud  the  new  comer.  "I  got 
here  two  hours  ago,  and  saw  you  all  filing  off  to  church.  What  a  thm* 
deiiog  long  sermon  you  most  have  had  inflicted  on  you !  It  is  past  One. 
I  wonder  you  could  sit  it  out !" 

"  Do  not  forget  our  old  bargain,  Theodore,**  hastily  interrupted  Lady 
Tennygal:  "no  irreverent  speaking  before  the  children.  They  are 
coming  up.    I  wish  you  would  break  yourself  of  the  habit." 

^  Ob,  it's  Uncle  Tod,"  exclaimed  Rose,  running  to  him.  "  Uncle  Tod, 
where*s  my  live  doll  ?** 

"  She  aied  on  the  voyage.** 
It's  not  true,"  said  Rose. 

"  It  is.    She  was  sea-sick." 

The  child  looked  very  glum  and  disbelieving,  but  ^ke  again : 
"  Then  where's  the  gondola  ?" 
"  Oh,  that  has  sailed  away.*' 

Lady  Rose  turned  away  in  supreme  indigpiation.  Laura,  did  you  ever 
know  Unde  Tod  bring  us  anything  that  he  promised  ?  It  is  always  the 
same." 

"  Unde  Tod  **  was  no  longer  attending  to  Rose :  his  notice  was  at- 
tracted by  the  handsome  girl  who  was  walking  with  Lady  Laura.  She 
wore  a  lilac  silk  drdss  9nd  a  showy  shawl ;  and  he  thought,  as  Lord 
Tennygal  had  first  done,  that  it  was  a  visitor.  But  Lord  Tennygal 
linked  iiis  arm  within  his  and  drew  him  on. 

«  Stop  a  bit,  Tennygal    Who's  that  ?** 
Nobody.    The  governess.    How  have  you  managed  over  yonder  ?" 

"  I  have  not  managed  at  all,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  an  oadi. 
"  The  old  man  stands  out,  and  won't  advance  a  stiver.  I  think  he  would 
have  done  something,  but  my  temper  got  up,  and  we  came  to  hard 
wofda." 

^  Your  temper  often  gets  up  when  it  ought  to  keep  down,**  remarked 
Lord  Tennygal.  "Wefl?" 

"  I  have  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  a  good  plan 
would  be  for  you  to  write  to  him— 

I  will  not  interfere  between  you  and  Sir  Archibald,"  interrupted  the 

earL 

You  won't?" 

I  won*t.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so^  and  it  might  make  it  unpleasant 
for  Bessie." 

^  Then  Bessie  shall.  He'll  listen  to  her  :  as  he  would  to  you.  But 
he  won*t  to  me." 

"  Bessie  must  do  as  she  thinks  best.  I  will  not  control  her.  But 
were  she  of  my  opinion,  she  would  remain  neuter." 

What  the  plague  am  I  to  do  ?"  was  the  angry  rejohider.  "  These 
confounded  matters  must  be  settled,  and  with  speed  too;  you  know  that. 
Why  should  you  put  the  stopper  on  Bessie's  salvmg  over  Sir  Archi- 
bakf?" 

**  I  don't  put  it  on.  I  said  I  would  not  control  her.  But  these  things 
are  not  of  a  nature  that  you  can  explain  to  my  wife :  and  how  else  aai 
the  do  you  good  with  Sir  Archibald  ?" 

^*  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  give  the  detcdls  to  her." 

"  But  they  must  be  given  to  Sir  Archibald.  It  is  only  the  dhre  neces- 
sity that  will  induce  him  to  come  to." 
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You  ought  to  help  me  with  him,  Tennygal,''  was  the  grumbling  re- 
joinder. 

Nonsense,  man!  Write  a  proper  statement  to  Sir  Archibald— 
properly  worded,  I  mean,  and  apologising  for  your  temper — and  crave 
his  assistance,  so  far  as  that  you  cannot  oo  without  ^it.  That's  the  best 
thing  to  do.  We  will  talk  it  over  to-morrow.  Come  in  now,  and  have 
some  luncheon." 

Meanwhile  the  governess  and  the  little  girls  had  retired  to  the  former's 
sitting-room  to  dine.  Rose  still  harping  on  her  wrongs.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  a  ^reat  shame  of  Uncle  Tod,  Miss  May  ?"  she  said. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  his  fault,"  suggested  the  governess.  What  is 
your  uncle  s  name  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  Uncle  Tod." 
But  his  other  name  ?" 

"  Captain  Devereux,"  said  Laura.      He  is  mamma's  brother." 

«  He  is  not  a  real  captain  now,  you  know,  because  he  has  no  men  to 
command,"  interposed  Rose.      Grandpapa  was  so  angry  with  him." 

"  Who  is  your  grandpapa,  Lady  Laura  ?"  inquired  the  governess. 

^*  Sir  Archibald  Devereux.  He  is  one  of  the  Queen's  officers  of  state, 
and  he  makes  laws." 

With  the  last  piece  of  information  the  children  sat  down  to  dinner* 
They  were  called  from  the  room  when  it  was  over,  and  Miss  May,  ua- 
locking  a  desk,  took  out  a  book.  She  did  well  to  keep  it,  and  all  such, 
locked  up :  it  would  have  astonished  Lady  Tenuygal  had  she  seen  it 
at  Parkwater.  The  governess  appeared,  however,  to  find  amusement 
from  it,  for  ^e  sat  reading  it  till  the  bells  rang  out  for  afternoon  s^ 
vice. 

Those  droning  bells  again  !"  was  her  grumbling  ejaculation.  Of 
course  I  shall  be  expected  to  attend — and  not  a  creature  to  look  at  one 
except  parish  rustics !  Had  I  known  this  was  such  a  wretched,  out-of- 
the-world  neighbourhood,  I  might  not  have  schemed  so  eagerly  to  get 
to  it." 

Miss  May  was  right :  she  was  expected  to  attend.  But  she  appeased 
with  an  English  prayer-book,  the  gift  of  Lady  Tennygal,  who,  m  pre- 
senting it,  had  made  a  special  request  that  the  French  one  might  be  put 
away,  out  of  sight,  and  never  be  taken  to  church  at  Parkwater  again. 
The  governess  wished  the  church  at  Hanover,  or  as  much  fEurther  off  as 
it  could  be  induced  to  go.  She  foresaw,  indeed,  that  she  should  lead 
but  a  dull  life  of  it  at  Parkwater.  Sober  routine  was  not  congenial  to 
Miss  May.  She  contrived,  however,  after  a  short  while,  to  strike  out 
some  amusement. 

There  were  signs  one  evening^  of  a  reception  at  Parkwater.  Rooms 
were  lighted,  and  carriages  whirled  up,  bringing  guests.  Not  many,  for 
the  locality  did  not  produce  them  :  still,  when  aU  were  assembled,  what 
with  old  and  youn^,  it  was  a  goodly  show.  Lady  Rose  was  nine  years 
old  that  day,  and  Uiey  were  keeping  her  birthday  :  children  and  parents 
were  equally  welcome. 

The  governess's  eyes  and  senses  were  dazzled.  On  this  occasion  she 
made  one  with  the  rest.  Inordinately  alive  to  the  value  of  rank,  to  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  courtly  life,  her  expectations  had  been  raised  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch  when  about  to  enter  the  Earl  of  Tennygal's  family* 
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and  she  was  disappointed  beyond  measure.  In  all^  save  the  titles,  it 
miffht  haTe  been  taken  for  a  private  gentleman's  household.  Miss  May 
had  anticipated  something  far  more  grand,  though  precisely  what,  she 
ooold  not  herself  have  stated :  whether  the  carpets  were  to  be  of  cloth 
of  gold,  or  the  every-day  dinner-plates  of  silver.  But,  on  certain  occa- 
sioDS,  none  knew  better  how  to  hold  their  rank,  to  display  its  appurte* 
nances,  than  Lord  and  Lady  Tennygal :  this  was  one,  and  Sophia  May, 
who  had  never  before  witnessed  the  social  unions  of  courtly  Ufe,  forgot 
that  she  was  only  a  subordinate,  and  thought  herself  in  the, seventh 
heaven.  She  was  standing  looking  at  tbe  quadrille  in  the  children's 
room,  when  Captain  Devereux  approached  her. 

Where  is  it  that  you  hide  yourself  he  demanded,  in  a  whisper. 
^  I  have  been  in  tiiis  house  going  on  for  three  weeks,  and  not  met  with 
you  as  many  times.  It  would  have  seemed  like  three  months  had  you 
not  been  in  it.** 

The  blush  of  gratified  vanity  rose  to  Sophia  May's  fiice.  Captain 
Devereux,  brother  to  a  countess,  and  son  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Ardnbald  Devereux,  her  Majesty's  Home  Secretary,  bore,  to  her  ideas, 
an  exalted  charm. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  makes  me  linger  here,  in  this  remote  bog-hole 
of  a  sister-kingdom,  and  in  this  precious  house  of  it,  ever  in  an  uproar 
with  children  ?" 

J  do  not  know,"  answered  Miss  May,  blushing  deeper. 

Captain  Devereux  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  lovely  face  than 
that  <me  with  the  blush  upon  it,  and  his  eyes  said  it  so  plainly  that  the 
governess  cast  down  hers. 

^  Then  you  ou^ht  to  know  it.  It  is  yoti.  And  if  you  had  only  lis- 
tened to  what  I  said,  the  other  day,  instead  of  darting  away,  you  would 
have  known  it  then."  He  spoke  in  that  insinuating  tone  which  none 
knew  how  to  assume  better  than  Theodore  Devereux.  It  had  won  its 
way  to  a  more  experienced  head  than  Miss  May's. 

I  am  sorry  if  you  thought  me  rude,"  she  replied.  Lady  Rose  was 
with  me,  and  she  is  ^ 

*^  A  quick  genius,  you  would  say,  and  might  carry  tales.  Quickness 
tuns  in  the  Devereux  iamily.  I  am  wanted  in  Scotland,  where  I  made 
an  engagement  to  go  shooting;  I  am  wanted  at  Sir  Archibald's ;  I  am 
wanted  in  fif^y  places ;  and  I  cannot  tear  myself  away  from  the  ^t  that 
contains  you.    You  are  keeping  me  here,  and  you  alone." 

Captain  Devereux  knew  he  had  never  told  a  greater  untruth  in  his  life : 
and  he  knew,  also,  that  if  he  could  have  got  away.  Miss  May  and  her 
charms,  ten  times  magnified,  would  not  have  kept  him.  He  went  on  im- 
proving upon  his  assertions. 

^  And  I  am  a  fool  for  my  pains  :  for  I  know  that  if  I  stay  here  much 
longer,  you  will  become  too  dangerously  dear.  And  I  can't  afford  yet  to 
take  a  Mrs.  Devereux.    What's  the  matter  ?" 

She  had  darted  aside  and  appeared  to  be  busy,  tying  die  sash  of  a  little 
pA,  Captain  Devereux  looked  round  for  an  explanation,  and  he  saw 
It  in  Lady  Tennygal,  who  was  beckoning  to  him  from  the  door  of  the 
room. 

"  I  have  been  searching  for  you,"  she  began ;  ''you  must  ask  Harriet 
Ord  for  the  next  quadrille.  Such  old  friends  as  we  are,  it  is  showing  her 
great  disrespect   Tou  have  neglected  her  all  the  evening." 
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She  is  luch  a  scarecrow.** 
^It  is  a  pify  you  think  so," aoswered  the  eooatew.     I  beHeve,  if  yoa 
chose  to  adc  heiv  yoa  might  have  hor  ior  your  wife  to-morrow.    Slie  is 
amiable,  and  " 

Oh,  I  knew  loog  ago  I  might  haTe  her  for  the  asking,"  carelessly 
replied  Captain  DeYereuz,  "  bat  I  shall  not  try  that  on  till  eTerything 
else  has  fiMled.  When  I  am  so  deep  in  ihe  well,  that  I  can  sink  no  lower, 
I  may  go  to  her  and  her  eighty  tirousand  poands  to  draw  me  np." 
Well,  come  and  dance  with  her  now.** 
Captain  Devereox  foUowed  his  sister,  with  a  wry  face ;  but,  once  in  ihe 
sodety  of  Lady  Harriet  Ord,  he  became  all  smiKng  attention.  Slightingly 
as  he  had  spok^  of  her  to  the  countess,  ^re  was  in  Im  heart  a  latent 
ooQTiotbn  that  he  should  sometime  be  thaidcftd  to  win  her  and  her 
coTeted  money,  And  he  would  not  mar  his  chanee.  Later  in  the  erening 
he  stole  another  whisper  with  Miss  May. 

^  I  have  something  of  import  to  say  to  you — if  you  can  contrive  to 
t  me  a  few  minutes'  interview  to-morrow,  or  on  any  subsequent 

"  Were  it  anything  very  particular,*'  she  began,  with  her  blue  eyes 
oait  uneoosoioasly  down — "  but  still,  it  could  not  be.  I  am  in  the  school- 
room all  day,  and  the  young  ladies  are  with  me.^ 

"  Provolnng  little  reptiles !"  returned  Mr.  Tod.  "  Listen  to  me.  Yoa 
can't  care  about  church  for  one  morning.  Next  Sunday  you  have  a  head- 
ache and  remain  at  home.    Mind !" 

Strange  to  say,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Miss  May's  head  did  adie. 
It  was  so  painful  as  to  preclude  her  going  out,  and  an  intimation  to  that 
e£feet  was  conveyed  to  the  sympathising  hady  Tennygal,  who  carried  her 
some  aromatic  vinegar  with  her  own  hands. 

When  the  femily  were  departing  for  church,  the  countess  knocked  at 
the  door  of  her  brodier^s  apartments,  which  were  on  the  same  floor  as 
her  own.  "  Theodore,"  she  called  oat,  do  come  to  church  with  us  for 
once*" 

Much  obliged  for  the  invitation,"  he  answered,  from  within.  I 
shan't  be  up  till  you  are  bade  again.  You  and  Tennygal  can  pra^  for 
me,  you  know."  Yet  Captain  Devereux  was  up  then ;  and  his  sister, 
wiUi  a  sigh  at  his  mocking  tone,  joined  her  husband  and  children. 

Surely  Sophia  May's  better  angel  was  away  that  day !  The  interview  she 
clandestinely  held  with  Captun  Devereux  was  sufibciently  harmless  in 
itself  but  it  laid  the  foundation  fer  an  intimacy  that  vras  to  bring  forth 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  And  in  the  depth  of  her  despair  here- 
after, when  she  lay  in  a  prison's  gloomy  cell,  a  world's  shuddering  aTer- 
sion,  she  could  not  recal  one  single  pomt  of  self-excuse  or  consolation, 
fer  she  had  chosen  her  path  with  her  eyes  wide  open.  But  all  that  was 
not  yet. 

IL 

The  time  went  on  to  the  spring,  and  Miss  May  was  still  the  governess 
at  Farkwater.  That  her  education  was  superficial,  and  her  oapabiHtiee 
entirely  uosuited  to  the  charge  she  had  undertaken  (not  to  speak  of  any 
otiier  unfitness),  it  is  probable  would,  ere  then,  have  been  discovered,  had 
not  a  lingering  illness  attacked  Lady  Tennygal  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  confined  her  to  her  room.    Not  till  February  did  she  begin  to  get 
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about  agun.  All  this  wUle  Captasa  Deverenx  had  beeo  a  fixttne  in  the 
Jbnae,  keeping  his  looafity  qaiet,  yawning  through  the  dull,  dark  days 
MM  be  best  eeald,  and  oorsBig  his  hard  fate  at  being  condemned  to  regt^ 
Me  in  Ireland.  His  a&irs  did  not  improve ;  in  fact,  they  grew  woree« 
Sir  Archibald  remaaoed  obdnrate,  and  at  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
%^iespeande  step. 

<<I  haye  done  it  at  last,"  be  gloomily  said  one  morning  at  breakftat^ 
soon  after  his  sister  appearod  amcmgst  them  again. 

^  What  have  you  a(Hie?"  inqmr^  Lord  TennygaL 
Gone  and  sold  myself.    Bones,  body,  and  flesh.    To  Harriet  Ord." 

^<Yoa  don't  mean  you  are  gomg  to  marry  her?"  exclinmed  the 
mmtess. 

^  It*6  notiiing  less.  I  could  not  go  on  in  diis  mnmn^ing  way  any 
longer:  «nd  one  might  as  well  be  an  embalmed  mummy  as  have  ooe's 
legs  and  wiugs  tied  as  mine  have  been  lately.  I  should  have  hung  mys^ 
or  something  equivalent,  if  it  had  lasted  another  month.  So  yesterday, 
when  I  was  over  there,  I  told  her  she  might  take  me  if  she  liked,  and  she 
snapped  at  it." 

"  It  is  the  very  best  thing  you  ever  did,"  said  Lord  Tennygal,  warmly. 
**U  Y<m  (diooie,  you  may  now  become  a  decent  member  of  society; 
&cmet  will  make  you  one." 

She  ought  to  make  me  something— sacrificing  myself  £ot  her !" 
«  Wheie  is  the  sacrifice 
''8mtan£oBl    She's  forty." 
"  You  are  six-and-thirty." 
If  yon  look  to  the  peerage,  you  will  see  that  she  wants  a  month  of 
nine«and-thirty,"  interposed  Lady  TennygaL      Three  years  are  not  so 
great  a  difference,  my  fastidious  brother." 

Tes  they  are,  when  they're  on  the  wrong  side.  Besides,  look  at  her 
Chinese  eyes,  and  African  mouth !" 
"  Yoa  are  no  Adonis,  Tod,"  laughed  the  eari. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  was  Mr.  Tod's  growling  answer. 
^  The  uglier  a  man  is,  the  more  the  women  fike  him." 

**  'Ware  I  you,  I  should  make  the  best  of  it,  instead  of  the  vrors^'*  re- 
mmed  Lady  Tennygal. 

<<And  a  very  good  ^best'you  may  make  of  it,"  added  the  earL  ^If 
Lady  Harriet  has  not  beantjr,  ^e  lias  money  and  good  temper:  some- 
body, whom  I  know,  is  deficient  in  both." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  her  temper  is  good,"  mapped  Captain  Devereux, 
''for  she  will  find  it  put  to  the  test." 

Lord  Tennygal  gkmced  at  him,  a  keen  glance,  and  spoke  in  a  serious 
tone. 

^'Deveieux,  mark  me:  when  a  man  marries,  he  had  better  reeolve  not 
t9  try  his  wife's  temper,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  ibr  hers.  ^  If  you  can* 
not  bring  year  mind  to  the  endeavour  of  making  Lady  Harriet  bappy,  it 
is  your  duty  not  to  marry  her." 

^  What  a  row  about  nothing !"  answered  Captain  Devereux,  as  he  rose 
bom  the  breakfest-table.    ^  I  am  not  gomg  to  beat  her." 

Loid  Tennygal  departed  for  London.  His  wife  and  femily  were  not 
eoing  till  after  Easter,  when  be  was  to  retmm  and  fetch  them,  and  thns 
afew  wedn  want  on  $:gsin. 
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One  day,  it  waatad  about  a  fortnight  to  Easter,  there  stood,  in  «  aome- 
what  remote  part  of  the  park,  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  oonntsaisoii  so 
earnest,  that  the  approach  of  a  carriage  across  the  mensward  was  un- 
noticed. As  it  came  upon  them,  howeyer,  the  genUeman  started,  and 
took  off  his  hat  in  some  confusbn.    The  laify  waUced  away. 

Lady  Harriet  Ord  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Banry,  were  in  it.  Mrs.  Barry 
only  had  noticed  the  talkers,  Lady  Harriet  was  on  the  far  side  of  the 
duurlot.  That  looked  like  the  governess,"  was  Mrs.  Barry's  thought ; 
but  she  said  nothing.  "  How  earnestly  she  was  talking  with  Captain 
Devereux !" 

Captain  Deverenx,  on  his  part,  looked  with  amaiement  after  the 
carriage,  for  it  not  only  bore  the  ladies,  but  some  luggage  also.  She 
has  never  been  asking  them  to  stop  here  I**  was  his  exclamation,  with  a 
very  ungentlemanly  expletive,  cast  towards  his  sister,  as  he  hastened  to 
the  house. 

The  ladies,  he  heard,  were  in  their  dressing-rooms :  he  supposed  Lady 
Tennygal  might  be  in  hers.  There  he  found  her,  with  her  two  elde^ 
children. 

What  are  Lady  Harriet  and  her  aunt  here  to-day  for  ?"  he  asked. 
Ah  I"  said  the  countess,  clapping  her  hands,    I  knew  I  should  give 
you  a  surprise.    I  begged  Harriet  not  to  tell  yon.    I  have  invited  them 
to  stay  with  us  till  we  leave  for  London." 

"  You  have  a  curious  way  of  doing  things,  Lady  Tennygal,"  was  his 
ungracious  remark,  as  he  suppressed  an  oath,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 
"  Theodore !  stop  a  minute.   Have  you  been  in  the  park  p" 
"What  if  I  haver 

"Did  you  happen  to  meet  Miss  May?  It  is  the  children's  hour  for 
walking,  but  Laura  says  she  went  out  without  ihem.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  it.    Did  you  see  anything  of  her?" 

He  would  have  ^ven  a  flat  denial,  but  he  did  not  dare,  for  Mrs.  Bany 
could  have  contradicted  him.  He  collected  his  wits,  and  answered  coolly. 

"  I  saw  her  sitting  down  near  the  trees  by  the  cross-cut.  She  looked 
ill,  so  I  went  up  and  inquired  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her,  but  she 
declined  my  services,  and  marched  away.  It  was  just  as  Lady  Eburriet's 
carriage  drove  by." 

"  I  think  she  is  ill,"  snd  Lady  Laura,  "  she  looked  quite  white  all  study 
time ;  but  when  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  she  told  me  to  mind 
my  lessons." 

"Poor  thing!"  exclaimed  Lady  Tennygal,  perhaps  she  has  one <^ 
her  bad  headaches  to-day." 

Now  the  substance  of  this  conversation  with  her  brother  was  innocently 
repeated  by  the  countess  in  Mrs.  Barry's  dressing-room,  and  it  aroused 
the  hitter's  suspicions.  For  she  felt  certain,  from  the  manner  of  both, 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  inquiry  after  health  which  was  passing  between 
them ;  therefore,  why  should  Captun  Devereux  say  to  his  sister  that  it 
was  ?  "  There's  something  behind  this,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I'll  watdi 
them,  and  if  I  can  find  out  anything,  I  hope  Harriet  will  break  with  him. 
She  is  blindly  infatuated  with  Tod  Devereux,  but  I  know  he  is  a  bad 
man,  and  it  will  be  a  bad  day's  work  for  her  if  she  marries  him." 

Mrs.  Barry  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Keen,  persevering,  and  secretive, 
she  was  the  very  one  to  ferret  out  a  secret.  And  in  this  instance  she 
was  urged  on  by  self-interest :  for  Lady  Harriet  Ord's  proposed  marriage 
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thteatened  her  with  the  loss  of  a  good  home.  Abotit  a  week  subse- 
qaently,  soon  after  they  left  the  dining-room,  Mrs.  Barry  was  passing  a 
staircase-window,  and  caught  sight  of  Captain  Devereuz,  making  o£F 
towards  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the  park.  Why  had  he  left 
the  dining-room  ? — he  who  was  so  fond  of  his  wine  ? 

"  My  dear,^  she  whispered  to  little  Rose,  who  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,    where's  your  governess  this  evening  ?" 

"  Oh,  she's  in  the  study." 
I  thought  she  was  to  have  come  down  with  you  and  Laura.*' 
%     "  Mamma  did  ask  her,  but  she  said  she  had  our  exercises  to  correct." 

Not  another  word  said  Mrs.  Barry.  She  glided  out,  saw  that  Miss 
May  was  not  in  the  study,  put  on  a  cloak,  covering  her  head  with  its 
hood,  like  a  true  Irishwoman,  and  also  went  out  into  the  dusk  of  even- 
mg.  They  were  walking  just  where  she  expected  to  find  them,  in  the 
shadypath  beyond  the  grove.  Captain  Devereux  and  the  governess. 

Well,  don't  you  do  anything  so  hazardous  again,"  he  was  saying,  in 
a  reproving  tone.  Sending  a  peremptory  note  to  me  in  the  dining- 
room  that  I  must  come  out  to  you  here  that  instant !  Suppose  it  had 
dropped  into  the  hands  of  Lady  Tennygal !  She  had  not  quitted  the 
room  five  minutes." 

"  I  wish  it  had,"  was  the  answer,  delivered  in  a  passionate  tone.  "  If 
what  I  have  heard  to-day  be  true,  I  wish«it  had." 

Now,  Sophia,  don't  give  way  to  violent  temper.  We  can  both  do 
that,  on  occasion,  as  yon  and  I  know,  but  this  must  not  be  one.  Just 
calm  yourself,  and  tell  me  what  yon  are  complaining  of." 

"  I  want  to  know  the  truth." 

"What  about?" 

"Have you  proposed  to  Lady  Harriet  Ord  ?" 

What  in  the  name  of  wonder  put  such  a  thing  as  that  in  your  head?" 
he  asked,  in  a  voice  teeming  with  astonishment ;  and  little  Mrs.  Barry 
leaned  forward,  and  put  her  sharp,  retrousse  nose  between  the  ti'unks  of 
two  proximate  trees,  and  brought  her  sight  to  bear  upon  the  parties.  He 
was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  a  slouching,  favourite  mode 
of  his ;  and  the  poor  young  governess,  as  Mrs.  Barry  could  not  help 
thinking  her  then,  was  gazing  at  him  with  her  blue  inquiring  eyes  starting 
from  their  pale  lids,  as  if  she  would  read  into  his  veiy  soul. 

One  of  the  little  girls  said  to-day  that  Lady  Harriet  was  to  be  her 
aunt — your  wife,"  she  dowly  said,  with  a  catching  up  of  the  breath,  like 
a  sob. 

"  And  you  believed  it  I  and  must  make  all  this  fuss  to  ask  me  I    As  if 
you  could  not  have  waited  a  quiet  opportunity." 
'^Isitsor 

"  No,  it  is  not.  Harriet  Ord  would  jump  into  my  arms  if  I  would  let 
ber ;  and  if  I  tacitly  allow  her  and  others  to  think  that  it  is  within  the 
ranee  of  possibility  I  may  some  time  let  her,  why  do  I  do  it  ?  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell." 

She  did  not  answer :  only  stared  at  him  still. 
To  divert  attention  from  us ;  from  you.    And  these  are  the  sort  of 
thanks  I  get!" 

*^  The  two-faced,  diabolical  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  I"  heartily  uttered 
Mrs.  Barry,  from  between  the  trees.      Oh,  if  Harriet  were  but  here !" 
"  If  they  told  me  to  my  face  I  was  going  to  marry  her,  I  should  not 
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oootradict  ihem,''  he  went  on.  niee  taste  a  man  must  have  to 

marry  Harmt  Old !  If  I  lie  passire  under  the  imputation,  it  b  for  your 
sake.'' 

Were  I  sure  you  are  deceiving  me — that  your  attentions  to  Lady 
Harriet  are  real,  I  would— 7I  would  ^ 

^  You  vrould  wlttit,  my  dear  ?    Let  us  hear." 
I  would  tell  all  to  Lord  and  Lady  Tennygal,"  she  answered,  hurst- 
ing  into  tears.      I  would  tell  Lady  Harriet  that  she  must  not  he  your 
wife,  for  that  you  are  under  a  solemn  vow  to  marry  no  one  hut  me." 

<^  Sophy,  you'd  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  you  are  no  simpleton.  But 
it  is  not  coming  to  such  a  pass  as  that.  Sne  and  Lady  Tennygal,  and 
1^1  the  lot  of  them,  are  deluding  themselves  into  the  hope  tKat  I  shall 
have  the  old  Chinese  image,  and  I  let  them  hug  the  delusion.  But  now 
that  I  have  told  you  why  I  do,  don't  yon  put  yourself  into  a  iantigue 
over  it,  whatever  you  may  hear.  So  dry  your  tears,  and  glide  back  to 
the  house.  I'll  go  first,  and  get  in  through  the  window,  as  I  came,  and 
it  won't  be  known  I  have  been  out  of  liie  dining-room ." 

Won't  it,  my  gentleman !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Barry,  who  did  not  chooae 
to  leave  her  hidmg-place  till  both  had  disappeared,  and  she  peered  still 
at  the  governess.  Miss  May  had  seated  herself  in  the  rude  garden-chair; 
her  eyes  were  strained  on  vacancy,  seeing  nothing,  and  h«r  whole  atti- 
tude bespoke  pain  and  misery.  -Suddenly  her  mood  changed,  a  frightful 
expression  arose  to  her  face,  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  her  teeth  gnashed  to- 
gether, and  her  clenched  hands  were  lifted  to  beat  the  air.  It  lasted  but 
a  minute,  when  she  arose  and  departed. 

"  What  a  mercy  that  she's  gone !"  breathed  the  appalled  Mrs.  Barry. 

If  she  did  not  look,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  demon !  Captdn  Devereux 
had  better  take  care  of  himself,  if  he  is  playing  her  false." 

Of  course  there  was  a  frightM  hubbub ;  for  Mrs.  Barry,  though  she 
waited  till  the  next  day,  did  not  bring  her  tale  out  so  cautiously  as  she 
might  have  done.  Accusings,  and  denials,  and  counter-accusings,  and 
reproaches,  and  oaths:  the  latter,  of  course,  irom  the  angry  Cf^tain 
Deverenx. 

Mrs.  Barry  persbted  in  her  story,  and  Captain  Devereux  persbted  in 
hb — which  was,  that  Mrs.  Barry  must  have  dropped  asleep  after  dinner 
and  dreamt  it.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Miss  May :  she  affirmed 
that  she  had  been  correcting  exercises,  in  the  study,  at  the  hour  men- 
tioned ;  had  never  quitted  it ;  and  he  swore  he  had  never  stirred  out  of 
the  dining-room.  Poor  Mrs.  Barry  was  completely  dumbfounded; 
especially  when  Lady  Harriet  Ord  expressed  her  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  dream. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  arrived  Passion- week  and  Lord 
Tennygal.  He  listened,  in  his  calm,  matter-of-fetet  way,  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  case.  His  wife,  when  they  were  alone,  actually  shed  teart ; 
the  affair,  she  told  him,  had  so  woiried  her,  between  her  anxiety  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  her  fear  to  do  what  was  wrong.  Lord  Tennygal 
took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  brother-in-law. 

Devereux,"  he  said,  thb  is  very  bad.  Lady  Tennygal's  governess 
ought  to  have  commanded  your  respect.  Were  it  not  for  the  ^ngerous 
position  you  are  in,  you  should  not  remain  in  thb  house  another  hour." 

"  There's  nothing  wrong,"  answered  Captain  Devereux — "  nothinfi^  at 
all;  it  b  a  delusion  altogedier.  That  old  mischief-making  cat  fell  adeep 
in  her  room,  after  dinner,  and  must  have  had  a  dream——" 
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Psha»  man inierrapted  Lord  Tennygal,  don't  attempt  to  palm  off 
your  dreams  upon  me.  Mrs.  Barry  heard  Miss  May  say  yoa  eoold  not 
marry  Lady  Harriet,  because  you  were  under  a  solemn  engagement  to 
marry  her.    If  " 

«  Mrs.  Barry  did  not,  then.    She's  a  

Hear  me  out,  Captain  Devereux,  if  you  please.  If  you  hare  been 
gaining  Miss  May's  affections,  under  the  promise  of  marriage,  you  are 
bound  in  honour  to  marry  her,  although  she  is  but  a  goremess.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  haTe  behaved  ill  to  the  giri,  I  wiU  nerer  forgive  it, 
and  I  hope  Lady  Harriet  will  not.  But  whatever  the  truth  is,  I  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  it,  that  I  may  know  how  to  act." 

'*I  have  given  my  word  once,"  sullenly  replied  Captain  Devereux; 

I  don't  see  the  use  of  repeating  it  ten  times  over.  I  deny  it  altogether, 
and  I  say  that  Mrs.  Barry  dther  invented  or  dreamt  it" 

"  You  persist  in  this  ? — to  me  ?" 

"  I  da    And  to  everybody  else." 
Then  I  must  take  another  course." 

Lord  Tennygal  proceeded  to  an  interview  with  Miss  May.  She  was 
as  impervious  as  tiie  captain,  and  his  lordship  was  puzzled.  That  I^iOsb 
May  should  not  remain  with  his  children,  ne  was  determined:  more 
clear-sighted  than  his  wife,  he  had  never  liked  her»  But  there  waf  a 
difference  between  turning  a  young  lady  out  of  his  house  instanter,  and 
giving  her  due  warning :  which  course  would  the  real  facts,  which  he 
conld  not  come  at,  justify  ?  Like  his  wife,  he  only  desired  to  act  justiy 
by  themselves  and  by  her. 

"  Who  were  Miss  May's  references  ?"  he  asked  of  Lady  Tennygal. 

She  had  to  look  to  Lady  Langton's  letters  before  she  could  answer. 
And  found  that  Lady  Langton  spoke  of  a  Mrs.  Penryn,  as  having  written 
in  her  favour,  but  who  Mrs.  Fenryn  was  Lady  Langton  did  not  state. 

"  And  probably  did  not  know,"  observed  Lord  Tennygal.  "  She  is 
the  laziest  woman  in  the  world,  is  Lady  Langton :  just  the  one  to  be  im- 
posed upon  with  her  eyes  open." 

"  There  was  another  recommendation  from  some  solicitors ;  they  wrote 
most  strongly  in  her  favour,  Lady  Langton  said.  They  were  Mends  of 
Miss  May's  late  father's,  I  remember;  partners,  or  something  of  that 
^Css  May  was  stopping  there  at  the  time." 

"  What  was  their  name  ?" 

The  countess  ran  her  eyes  down  Lady  Langton's  letter.      Hm  it  is. 
'  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and  Ly vett.' " 
"  I  shall  write  to  them,"  said  the  earl. 

He  proceeded  to  do  so  at  once,  and  his  wife  wrote  to  Lady  Langton. 
Hie  answers  came,  both  on  the  same  day. 

Lady  Langton,  an  exceedingly  indolent  woman,  bestirred  herself  for 
once.  She  strove  to  find  out  where  and  what  the  Mrs.  Fenryn  was  who 
had  written  to  her.  But  of  Mrs.  Fenryn  she  could  obtain  no  tidings 
whatever :  nobody,  at  the  address  given,  seemed  to  have  heard  of  or 
known  her.  Her  Ladyship  then  drove  down  to  Ly  vett,  Castierosse,  and 
I^yrett's,  but  the  information  they  affDrded  her  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
appease  her  anger. 

You  wrote,  unasked,  and  recommended  Miss  May  to  me^"  urged 
Langton,  wratiifnlly ;  who,  b^g  conscious  that  ner  own  careless* 
ness  was  to  blame,  wished  to  find  somebody  else  to  throw  it  upon. 
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"  We  never  wrote  at  all  to  yoar  ladyship,"  replied  Mr.  Lyyett^  "  and 
80  we  are  about  to  inform  Lord  Teunygal,  from  whom  we  haye  received 
a  communication." 

"  But  the  letters  to  Miss  May  were  addressed  here,  to  your  care,"  she 
next  urged. 

*^  C€»rtidnly  not,  so  finr  as  we  are  aware,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lyvett  But 
May,  her  father,  may  have  had  letters  left  here  for  him  without  our 
knowledge."  And  upon  inquiry,  it  proved  that  the  postman  had  received 
instructions  to  deliver  all  such  letters  into  the  hands  of  a  Miss  Jenkins 
next  door,  who  had  forwarded  them  to  the  Mays. 

The  following  was  the  answer  to  Lord  Tennygal. 

Mt  Lobd, — In  reply  to  the  communication  with  which  you  have 
favoured  us,  we  beg  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  matter  you  allude  to.  We  never  had  a  '  partner'  or  *  friend'  of  the 
name  of  May.  Until  recentiy,  a  man  of  that  name  lived  at  our  offices  as 
porter,  but  we  found  cause  to  discharge  him.  This  occurred  last  July, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  his  movements  since  that  period.  May  had  a 
daughter,  and  we  deem  it  not  impossible  that  she  mav  be  the  party  who 
has  imposed  upon  your  lordship  by  a  false  recommendation  in  our  name. 
She  was  educated  above  her  station,  and  her  name  is  Sophia. 
*'  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  obedient  servants, 

"  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and  Lyvett. 
"  The  Bight  Honourahle  the  Earl  of  TemiygaL" 

Lord  Tennygal  threw  the  letter  into  his  wife's  lap.  "  Take  better 
care  in  future,  Bessie,"  was  all  he  said.      Miss  May  must  leave  to-day." 

So  the  whole  plot  was  discovered,  and  there  remained  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  Miss  May  had  cleverly  furnished  her  own  letters  of  reference. 

The  Countess  of  Tennygal  was  in  a  state  of  consternation.  Easy 
natured  as  she  was,  her  indignation  was  aroused  now.  She  would  not 
see  the  governess,  but  deputed  her  housekeeper  to  pay  and  discharge  her. 

I  could  not  have  believed  such  a  thing  possible,'  she  exclaimed.  I 
have  heard  of  servants  obtaining  places  under  false  pretences,  but  for  a 
governess  to  do  so  seems  incredible." 

Lord  Tennygal  smiled  a  half  smile :  perhaps  at  his  wife's  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Many  a  governess  has  done  it  ere  this,"  he 
said,  *^  and  many  will  again." 

"  But  they  can  have  no  principles !" 

"  That's  another  thing." 

Lord  Tennygal  was  not  far  wrong.  There  are  governesses  in  families, 
even  now,  who  have  entered  them  under  auspices  as  false  as  those  by 
which  Miss  May  obtained  admittance  to  his. 

Captain  Devereux  came  off  the  best  He  not  only  contrived  an  inter- 
view with  Miss  May  in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  and  told  her  he  should 
soon  see  her  in  London,  but  he  also  succeeded  in  persuading  another 
credulous  heart  that  he  was  not  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  a  falsely- 
accused,  meek  lamb  :  and  in  less  than  a  month  after  Easter,  the  public 
papers  recorded  the  marriage  of  Theodore  Hugh  Devereux,  Esq.,  third 
son  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Archibald  Devereux,  with  the  Lady 
Harriet  Ord. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHTBS, 

or  DIVSBS  OBDKB89  EITHEB  SEX,  AMD  EVERT  AGE. 

Br  Sib  Nathaniel. 

....  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  yon  note,  men  ?)~Xom'<  Labour's  Lo$iy 
Act  UL  Sc.  1. 

D,  Pedro.  Ovy  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argoment. 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Balth,  Note  this  hefore  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  nUne  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D,  Ptdro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

Mvch  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dunciad,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  hiterrogation.— ilmai  Comer,  c.  iii. 

VII.— NiciAS. 

Habdly  less  antagonistic  to  received  notions  was  Mr.  Groto's  systematic 
censure  of  the  public  character  and  career  of  Nicias,  than  was  his  syste- 
matic defence  of,  or  apology  for,  the  policy  and  tactics  of  Cleon.  Indeed 
the  strictures  on  the  former  were  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  upon 
the  eulogy  of  the  latter.  To  approve  the  war  policy  of  Cleon  involves 
your  condemnation  of  the  peace -advocacy  of  Nicias ;  just  as  your  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt's  foreign  diplomacy  implies  your  opposition  to  tnat  of 
Mr.  Fox. 

After  the  death  of  Cleon — ^who  fell,  like  that  most  admirable  and 
perhaps  faultless  of  Lacedaemonian  commanders,  the  high-minded  and 
single-hearted  Brasidas,  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  (e.c.  422)— Nicias 
was  left  in  what  Bishop  Thirlwall  calls  the  "  undisputed  possession  of  the 
influence  due  to  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  to  the  liberal  use  which 
he  made  of  his  ample  fortune,  and  to  his  military  skill  and  success,  which 
after  the  downfal  of  his  presumptuous  rival,  were  perhaps  more  justly 
appreciated."  Nicias  was  desirous  of  peace,  adds  the  historian,  both  for 
tne  sake  of  Athens,  and  on  his  own  account.  He  desired  peace,  because 
it  was  the  stete  which  seemed  exposed  to  the  fewest  risks,  and  in  which 
private  interests  would  be  most  secure,  under  the  shade  of  universal  pro- 
sperity. As  one  step  towards  this  end,  he  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  confidence  of  Sparta,  by  the  good  offices  with  which  he  softened  the 
captivity  of  her  citizens  at  Athens ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  mediator  between  the  two  states."*  The  result  of 
which  was,  that,  in  homely  phrase,  he  fell  between  two  stools.  His 
mediation  was  a  via  media  that  led  him  whither  he  would  not.  Medium 
measures,  by  a  somewhat  mediocre  man,  were  out  of  time,  at  that  critical 
8ta^  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;•  and  out  of  place,  in  the  fermenting 
•  pohtics  of  Athens.    In  medio  not  always  tutissimits  ibis ;  thou,  Nicias, 


*  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece. 
Jfay — ^VOL.  ex.  NO.  CCCCXXXVII. 
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least  of  all.  Unless  indeed  by  in  medio  we  understand  the  tranquil  ob- 
scurity of  middle-class  existence — the  safest  of  social  positions  in  those 
times  of  clamour  and  pabKe  eicitemeBt  wken,  as  the  Addisonian  Cato 
has  it, 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  statkm. 

Plutarch,  whose  estimate  of  Cleoa  is  of  diat  contemptuous  and  in- 
dignant kind  against  which  Mr.  Grote  so  vigorously  protests,  sometimes 
g^oes  as  fiEdr  as  Mr.  Grote  Inmself  in  his  strictures  on  Nicias.  Contrasting 
— in  one  of  his  parallels — ^Nicias  and  Crassus,  he  says,  that  if  Crassos 
was  too  violent  and  tyrannical  in  his  proceedings,  Nicias  was  as  modi  too 
timid.  His  poltroonery  and  mean  submission  to  the  most  abandoned 
persons  in  the  state,  deserves  the  greatest  reproach."*  Plutarch's  maxim 
IS,  that  he  who  wants  to  stand  at  toe  hekn,  sLould  not  consider  what  may 
expose  him  to  envy,  but  what  is  great  and  glomus,  and  uacj  by  its  lustre 
extort  homage  of  some  sort  from  envy  itself.  Whereupon  he  proceeds  to 
apostrophise  Nidas :  ^  But,  if  seeurity  aad  repose  ar«  to  be  consulted 
above  all  things ;  if  you  are  afraid  of  Alcibiades  upon  the  rostrum,  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Pylos,  and  of  Perdiccas  in  Thraee,  then,  sorely,  Nicias, 
Athens  is  wide  enough  to  a£Ford  you  a  comer  to  retire  to,  where  you  may 
weave  for  yourself  a  soft  crown  of  tranquillity."  Nevertheless,  the  old 
biographer  is  fun  to  confess  that  the  love  Nicias  had  for  peace  was  indeed 
a  divine  attachment,  and  that  his  endeavours  during  his  whole  administra- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  were  worthy  of  the  Grecian  humanity ; 
nay,  that  this  alone  places  him  in  so  honourable  a  light,  that  Crassusf 
could  not  have  been  compared  with  him,  though  he  had  made  the  Caspian 
Sea  or  the  Indian  Ocean  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  shown,  clearly  and  in  full,  in  the  pases  of  Mr.  (jfote's  history, 
how  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Nicias,  Laches,  and  what  he  calls  the 

philo-Laconian "  party — ^the  party  favourable  to  Sparta,  and  averse 
from  the  policy  which  cried  Hellas  for  the  Athenians — ^nad  begun  to  find 
increasing  &vour  at  Athens  afW  the  battle  of  Dclium ;  while  the  un- 
foreseen losses  in  Thraee,  coming  thick  upoa  each  other — every  new 
triumph  of  Brasidas  apparently  increasing  his  means  of  achieving  more — 
tended  to  convert  the  discouragement  of  the  Athenians  into  positive 
alarm.  During  the  winter  of  424*423  B.C.,  negotiations  far  peace  appear 
to  have  been  in  progress.  The  continual  nope  that  these  might  be 
brought  to  a  dose,  combined  with  the  impolitic  aversion  of  Nikias  and 


*  "  Besides,  Crassus  showed  some  magnuiimitj  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  in 
contending,  not  with  such  wretches  as  Cleon  and  Hjrperbolas,  hut  with  the  g^ory 
of  Csesar,  and  the  three  triumphs  of  rompey.*^— (Plutarch's  Lives:  Nicias  and 
Oassns  compared.) 

f  Why  Plutarch  should  pitdi  on  Crassus  to  pair  off  with  s»«n!ike  a  partaev  as 
Kidas,  it  is  hard  to  guess.  But  Plutarch's  "  ParalleU "  are  often  eurioualy 
arbitrary  in  the  selection  of  heroes  to  he  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Mr.  Grote,  in 
a  note  appended  to  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  his  admirable  History,  refers  to  the 
portraiture  of  Galba  by  Tacitus,  as  suiting,  in  a  good  many  of  the  features,  the 
character  of  Nicia»— mudi  more,"  he  justly  asserts,  "  than  thoae  of  the  rapaekna 
and  unprincipled  Crassus,  with  whom  Plutarch  compaies  the  Utter."  Of  the  mom 
striking  features  of  resemblance,  may  be  mentioned,  family  position,  wealth,  over-  ^ 
caution  mistaken  for  wisdom — ut  quod  segmtia  JuU^  scqneiUia  vocaretur — and  the 
tersely  graphic  significance  of  the  well-known  passage:  r/u^  prkato  vinu,  ekm 
prwcUutJfdtt  €t  ommum  contmmo^m  imfmii,  urn  m^pmuteL 
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his  Mends  to  energetic  miHtsiy  action,  help  to  explain  the  unwonted 
apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure  of  such  disgraces.  But  so  much  did 
her  courage  flag,  towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to  look 
npoB  a  truce  as  ber  only  oaeans  of  ptworvation  against  the  yictoiioas 
pfogress  of  Brandas."*  And  though  we  are  not  ^reetly  informed  wbaA 
die  tone  of  Cfeon  now  was,  Mr.  Grote  has  Htde  douht  timt  he  would  stitt 
eonttnue  <^ppoted  to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least  indiieeily,  by  ia« 
asting  OQ  terms  mere  favourable  than  eould  be  obtained— en  which  poinl^ 
his  apologist  allows  that  his  political  coonsels  would  be  wrong;  but  on 
siother  point,  it  is  oudntained,  they  would  be  mudi  somdet  and  men 
jecficioos  than  those  of  bis  rind  Nicias;  Hor  he  would  reeommwad  s 
strenuous  proeecution  of  hostilities  by  Athenian  force  against  Brasidas  ht 
Thraee— a  course  which  was  at  the  present  moment  ^  most  urgent 
political  necessity  of  Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or  rejected  itbe 
riews  of  peace :  the  poficy  of  Nicias,  who  cradled  up  the  exkttng  depres- 
sion of  the  oitiaens  by  encouraging  them  to  relpr  on  the  pacific  intentLoiur 
of  Sparta,  being,  Mr.  Grote  considets,  as  ill-judged  as  certainly  it  was 
disastroos  in  its  results. 

It  was  Nicias  and  his  partisaiis,  he  contends,f  who^  desirovs  of  peace 
al  almost  miy  price,  and  knowing  that  the  Laciddffimonians  also  desired 
it,  encouraged  the  Athenians,  at  a  moment  of  great  public  depression  ef 
spirit,  to  leave  Brasidas  unopposed  in  Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of 
negotiation  with  Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.  Commenting  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  Mr.  Grote  severely  remarks,  that  so 
inconsiderate  and  short-sighted  were  the  philo-Laconian  leanings  of  that 
statesman  and  his  friends  at  Athens,  that  they  suffered  Athens  to  be 
cheated  of  all  the  hopes  they  had  themselves  held  out  as  the  inducement 
for  peace— and  nevertheless  yielded  gratuitously  to  Sparta  all  the  main 
points  which  she  desired. 

It  is  the  advice  given  by  a  veteran  master  of  statecraft,  the  lord- 
chamberlain  Polonius — whom  stage  tradition  too  often  degrades  upon  the 
boards  into  a  drivelling  buffoon  (which,  as  Hamlet  himself  says,  in  his 
advice  to  the  players,  "  though  it  nlldce  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  g^eve**}) — that  as  it  is  prudence  to  be  slow  to  qnarrd, 
60  is  it  prudence  to  hit  hard  and  home  when  the  quarrel  is  actually  begun. 
If  once  you  are  &iily  »  it,  strike  aad  slash  away  with  might  and 
main. 


*  Grrote's  Hist  of  Oreeee,  see  vol.  vi  jwuran. 

t  Pericles,  had  he  lived,  would  have  taken  care,  says  Mr.  Grote,  to  "  interfere 
vigorously  and  betimes  to  prevent  Brasidas  ftom  Baking  his  conquests.  ...  To 
maintain  undiminiriied  the  integritj  of  the  en^isre^  as  weU  as  that  impression  of 
Athenian  force  upon  which  the  empire  rested,  was  his  cardinal  principle.'*  Who, 
then,  was  the  real  adherent  to  the  poficy  of  Pterides,  at  this  juncture  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire?  Was  it  Cleoa  or  Nicias?  The  rule  is  to  accept  Nicias  as 
the  SQccestof  and  representative  of  that  p<dicy.  Bat  llr»  Grote  takes  exception 
to  that  nde.  With  him  it  is  a  clear  case  of  rule  discharged.  His  sentence  is  for 
Cleon.  "  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  reference  to  Thrace,  Kleon  adhered 
more  closely  than  his  rival  Nikias  to  the  policy  of  Perikl^s.  It  was  to  Nikiai, 
move  than  to  Kleon,  that  the  &tal  mistake  made  by  Athena  in  not  interfering 
speedily  afiet  Bnuidas  first  broke  hito  Thrace  is  to  be  imputed.''— (Grote, 
Psrtn.ch.Uv.)  ^  , 

t  •'Hamfet,'*  Act  lEL  S&  2. 
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 Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.* 

Now  the  latter  clause  of  this  counsel  was  what  Nicias  mihappily  failed  to 
carry  out.  He  delayed,  deferred,  parleyed,  procrastinated,  aflter  the 
quarrel  had  begun.  Something  might  "  turn  up,''  whereby  in  a  month 
or  two  they  would  find  themselves  in  smooth  water  again,  drifting  out  of 
war.  Something  looming  in  the  distance  might  in  due  time  deliver  them 
from  all  their  troubles.  Clarendon  obserres  of  "  objections,**  that,  upoii 
the  entrance  into  great  actions  they  cannot  be  too  much  deliberated, 
though,  in  the  action,  they  shall  be  best  shut  out."t  And  elsewhere, 
of  the  Marouis  of  Hertford's  care  to  consult  opinions  before  acting,  and 
his  indepenaence  of  them  tit  action — ^'  by  whose  advice  [that,  namely,  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Somerset]  the  Marquis  thought  it  necessary  abso- 
lutely to  govern  himself,  that  they  might  see  all  possible  wariness  was 
used  in  the  entrance  into  a  war,  which  being  once  entered  into,  he  well 
knew  must  be  carried  on  another  way."t  It  b  the  fault  Bacon  attributes 
to  men  of  age,  that  they  object  too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure  too 
little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to  die  full  period.  § 
Such  fault  was  perhaps  the  failing  of  Nicias.  He  was  timid  and  vacil- 
lating : 

Deficiont  animique  .... 

Serpit  homi  tutus  nimiom  timidusque  procell<e.|| 

Too  fatally  he  was,  whatever  his  personal  courage,  the  creature  and  vic- 
tim of 

 some  craven  scrapie 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 

A  thought,  whien,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 

And,  ever,  three  parts  coward.  .... 

Bightly  to  be  great. 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stakg.^ 

The  principle  and  practice  of  the  man  of  action  are  embodied  in  another, 
and  utterly  opposed,  Shakspearean  personage  : 

Come, — ^I  have  learned  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary ; 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing.** 

Nicias  wasted  precious  hours  in    fearful  commenting,'' 

— •  res  omnes  timide  ^lideque  ministrat. 
Dilator,  spe  lentus,  iners,  pavidusque  futuri,tt 

when  fiery  expedition"  should  have  been  the  word.  Of  his  inaction  at 
Syracuse,  "  after  four  months  of  mere  trifling,"  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  that, 
to  all  the  intrinsic  dangers  of  the  case,  predicted  by  Nicias  himself  (when 
opposing  the  expedition,  as  he  did  from  the  first,  and  to  the  last)  with 


*    Hamlet,"  Act  L  Sc.  3.  f  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  book  v. 

%  Ibid,  book  vL  §  Bacon's  Essays:  "Of  Youth  and  Age." 
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proper  diflcemment,  was  superadded  the  aggravated  danger  of  his  own 
/  nctitioQS  delay ;  Ottering  away  the  first  impression  of  his  armament—* 
giving  the  Syracusans  leisure  to  enlarge  their  fortifications — and  allowing 
the  Peloponnesians  time  to  interfere  against  Attica  as  well  as  to  succour 
Scily.  It  was  the  unhajpj^y  weakness  of  this  commander,  the  historian 
adds,*  to  shrink  from  decisive  resolutions  of  every  kind,  and  at  any  rate 
to  postpone  them  until  the  necessity  became  imminent :  the  consequence 
of  which  was  (to  use  an  expression  of  the  Corinthian  envoys,  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  censuring  the  dilatory  policy  of  Sparta)^  that  never 
meting,  yet  always  seeming  about  to  act,  he  found  his  enemy  in  double 
force  instead  of  single,  at  the  moment  of  actual  conflict. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortmie ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.f 

On  such  a  full  sea"  was  Nicias  now  afloat,"  and  he  must  take  ihe 
eurrent  when  it  served,  or  lose  his  venture.**  He  missed  the  current  and 
lost.  Partly  because  he  was  habitually  a  dilator  ,*  partly  because  he  was 
constitutionally  iners,  and  b^  temperament  ape  lentus;  and^  last  not  leasts 
because  he  was  even  exceptionally  pavidus  fiUuri, 

Superstition  was,  indeed,  the  bkne  of  Nicias.  Saint  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens — the  Areopagus  his  cathedral,  the  altar  to  tb<^  Unknown  God  hb 
text— ezdiumed  in  the  proem  to  his  sermon :  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious. The  word  drto-idaiftoycorf- 
p€V9  may  or  may  not  mean  what  our  translators  have  rendered  it  But 
had  that  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  preached  on  Mars'-hill  in  the  da^s  of 
the  Syracusan  expedition,  he  might  have  applied  the  words  in  their  stnctest 
English  significance,  to  the  crowd  who  listened,  if  only  he  believed  them 
fiairly  represented,  in  respect  of  religious  temperament,  by  their  foremost 
statesman  and  military  leader,  Nicias.  Dr.  Thirlwall  chmracterises  this 
unfortunate  general  as  a  "  man  naturally  timid  and  prone  to  superstition,'' 
who  seems,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  life,  notwithstanding  Ids 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  popularity,  to  have  been  constanUy  haunted  by  a 
secret  foreboding  of  some  calamitous  reverse.  Caution  was  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  his  conduct,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  he  did  not 
know  from  what  quarter  the  dreaded  evil  might  come,  he  not  only  imi- 
tated the  prudence  of  Pericles  in  his  military  enterprises,  but  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  the  gods  by  daily  sacrifices,  the  people  by  his  splendid  muni- 
ficence, and  the  sycophants  by  frequent  bribes.  He  is  said  to  have  kept 
a  constant  domestic  soothsayer,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  but  really  to  obtain  the  earliest  warning  of  every  danger  which 
might  threaten  his  private  affairs.''§  He  steered  himself,  in  consequence 
to  be  shaken  from  his  resolve,  as  superstitious  rites  directed ;  and  threw 
over  a  good  plan  for  a  bad  one,  or  med  to  reconcile  internecine  schemes^ 
accordingly  as  some  vague  sign  from  above  promised  him  success,  or  some 
shadowy  omen  from  below  portended  failure.  Naturally  irresolute,  he 
was  thus  made,  by  preternatural  agencies,  pretematurally  so.    We  read 


♦  Grote,  Part  H.  ch.  Iviii.  t  •*  Julius  Cwsar,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 
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in  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  the  boh  €l  David,  king  of  Jerosaiem,  thfth 
whoso  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  be  that  n^gardeth  the  doods 
shall  not  reap.*  Nicias  thus  waitelied  the  wind^  as  k  were — ^all  the  man 
intentlj,  all  the  more  wistfully,  with  the  hushed  awe  of  expectant  trepi* 
datbn,  because  he  oohM  not  teU  whence  it  came  w  whither  it  went;  km 
th«s  regarded  the  okxids,  building  castles  there  that  were  ever  changing 
iheir  ^pe,  as  seeds  anist  the  faaMless  £sbric  of  a  vision.  He  obswved 
the  wind  too  depeodemtlj  to  have  time  or  heart  to  sow ;  he  was  regarl- 
iag  the  clouds,  when  a  sower  who  had  gone  fiirdi  to  sow  his  seed  would 
be  preparing  to  reap.  Or  say  rather  that  Nicias,  afber  all,  did  sow ;  bat 
what,  and  to  what  end  ?  He  sowed  the  wind,  and  he  reaped  the  wfaidU 
wind. 

It  has  been  complained,  with  con sideraUe  justice,  that  Mr.  Grote  speaks 
with  extreme  bitterness  and  even  violence  of  the  character  of  Nicias,  and 
is  angry  with  Thucydides  for  bestowing  a  passing  sigh  on  the  fate  of  a 
good  and  religious  man,  who  was  probably  his  political  if  not  his  personal 
mend.  Yet  it  will  hardly  be  denied— so  the  late  Samuel  Phillips  affirmed 
^that  goodness  and  piety  deserve  a  sigh,  more  especially  in  an  age  o£ 
such  spirits  as  those  among  whom  the  lot  of  Thucydides  was  cast.  The 
superstition  of  Nicias,"  he  adds,  was  most  gross ;  it  was  a  weakness  and 
a  vice,  and  has  no  claim  whatever  on  our  sympathies :  but  it  seems  to 
have  been,  as  Thucydides  intimates,  the  diseased  side  of  a  religious 
nature;  and  the  same  man  who  sacrificed  his  army  by  refusing  to  march 
because  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  would,  probably,  in  a  cruel  and 
£uthless  generatioD,  have  shown  mercy  and  kept  his  oath."t  The  eclipse 
of  the  moon  here  referred  to,  was  in  very  truth  the  eclipse  of  the  g^neraTs 
fortunes  and  fair  fame.  How  literally  applicable  to  Nicias  the  individual 
man  are  the  words  addressed  by  Sbakspeare's  Duke  to  man  in  the  ab- 
stract : 

Thou  art  not  certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 
AJter  the  moon.'^ 

It  was  when  measures  the  most  promising  had  at  length  been  taken 
for  tlie  safe  retreat  of  the  ships  from  Syracuse — and  intimation  had 
actually  been  sent  to  Catana  that  the  armament  was  on  the  p(Hnt  of 
coming  away,  with  orders  to  forward  no  further  supplies — that  this 
memorable  eclipse  occurred,  big  with  the  fate  of  Nicias  and  Greece.  The 
plan  (as  Mr.  Grote  describes  it)  was  proceeding  successfully :  the  ships 
were  made  ready — much  of  the  property  of  the  army  had  already  been 
conveyed  aboard  without  awakening  the  suspicion  of  the  enem^ — the 
signal  would  have  been  hoisted  on  the  ensuing  morning — and  within  a 
few  hours,  tlus  fated  armament  would  have  found  itself  clear  of  the 
harbour  with  comparatively  shiall  loss — when  the  gods  themselves  (to 
speak  in  the  language  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian  camp)  interfered  to 
forbid  its  departure.  But  how  ?  "  On  the  very  night  before  (the  27th 
August,  413  B.C.) — which  was  full  moon — the  moon  was  eclipsed.  Such 
a  portent,  impressive  to  the  Athenians  at  all  times,  was  doubly  so  under 


*  Ecclesiastes,  xi.  4.  f  Essays  from  the  Times. 
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tbeir  present  despondency,  And  many  of  ibem  oonstmed  it  as  a  divine 
prohibition  against  departure  until  a  oertain  time  should  have  elapsed, 
with  expiatory  ceremonies  to  take  oflF  -the  eifiect.  They  made  known 
their  wishes  for  postponement  to  Nikias  and  his  colleagues ;  but  their  in- 
Usrfweuce  was  superftoons,  for  IQikias  himself  was  more  ^keply  acffected 
tfwn  any  one  fh%.  He  consulted  the  prophets,  who  -declared  that  tbt 
HWj  ought  Bot  to  decamp  until  thrice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  tb» 
BMen,  idionkl  have  passed  over.  And  Nikias  took  upen  himself  to  an* 
aoonee,  that  vntil  after  the  interval  indicated  by  them,  he  would  not 
yerant  even  any  discussion  or  proposition  on  the  subject. 

The  decision  of  the  prophets,  which  Kikias  thus  made  his  «wn,  was  a 
wntence  of  death  to  the  Athenian  army :  yet  it  went  along  wkh  the 
general  feeKn^f,  and  was  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Even  Demosthenes, 
though  if  he  had  commanded  alone,  he  might  have  tried  to  overrule  it— 
femd  htmsetf  oom^^elled  to  yield."*  Yet,  the  historian  proceeds  to  show, 
it  was  a  decision  unquestionably  wreng,  according  to  Philechorus,  himself 
a  skilful  professional  diviner — wrong,  that  is,  according  to  the  caBonicdi 
principles  of  divination.  To  men  planning  escape  or  any  other  operation 
requiring  sflenoe  and  secrecy,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  as  hiding  Hght  and 
producing  darkness,  was,  this  professional  diviner  affirmed,  an  encouraging 
■ign,  and  ought  to  have  made  the  Athenians  even  more  wilKng  and  ibr* 
ward  in  quitting  the  harbour.  We  are  told,  too,  that  ^  Nikias  k&d  recently 
lest  by  death  Stilbides,  the  ablest  prophet  in  his  service ;  and  that  he  was 
lAtns  forced  to  have  recourse  to  prophets  of  inferior  ability.  Hb  pietj 
left  no  means  untried  of  appeasing  the  gods,  by  prayer,  sacrifice,  and 
expiatory  ceremonies,  continued  until  the  necessity  of  actual  conoid 
anived.^t  Although  the  impediment  thus  finally  and  irreparably  inter- 
eepting  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  was  the  direct,  though  imintended 
eonsequenoe  of  the  delay  previously  caused  by  Nicias,  Mr.  Grote  is  fully 
persuaided  that,  when  the  eclipse  first  happened,  the  commander  regarded 
it  as  a  s^n  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  which  he  had  himself  previously 
delivered,  and  that  he  congratulated  himself  upon  having  so  long  resisted 
tiie  proposition  for  going  away.  All  those  Athenians,  moreover,  the 
historian  remarks,  who  were  predisposed  to  look  upon  eclipses  as  signs 
from  heaven  of  calamity  about  to  come,  would  find  themselves  strengfdi- 
ened  in  ^at  belief  by  the  unparalleled  woes  even  now  impending  over 
this  tmhappy  army. 

"  What  interpretation,"  he  continues,  "  the  Syracusans,  confident  and 
victorious,  put  on  the  eclipse,  we  are  not  told.  But  they  knew  well  how 
to  interpret  the  fact,  which  speedily  came  to  their  knowledge,  that  the 
Athenians  had  fully  resolved  to  make  a  furtive  escape,  and  had  only  been 
prevented  by  the  eclipse.  Such  a  resolution,  amounting  to  an  nnequi- 
voeal  confession  of  helplessness,  emboldened  the  Syracusans  ^et  farther 
to  erush  them  as  they  were  in  the  harbour,  and  never  to  permit  them  to 
oeoupy  even  any  other  post  in  Sicily.''  Accordingly  the  Athenian  ^eet 
was  then  and  there  beset,  beaten,  and  driven  ashore.  The  superstitiouB 
fears  of  Nicias  and  his  army  wrought  wondm  in  favour  of  the  enemy* 
Indeed, 


*  Qrote's  History  of  Greece.  Fart  H  chap.  Ix.  f 
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What  are  fears  but  Toioes  airy. 

Whispering  harm  where  harm  is  not ; 
And  deluding  the  unwary 

Till  the  fatal  bolt  is  shot  ?• 

"When  the  appalling  intelligence  reached  Athens  of  the  final  discom- 
iiture  of  the  second  expedition  against  Syracuse — and  as  never  in  Grecian 
history t  luid  a  force  so  large,  so  costly,  so  efficient,  and  so  full  of  promise 
and  confidence  been  sent  forth ;  neither  in  Grecian  history  had  ruin  ever 
been  so  comjplete  and  sweeping—- one  cannot  be  surprised  that  the.  esteem 
and  admiration  hitherto  felt  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  Nicias,  and  which 

had  been  throughout  lofty  and  unshaken/*  should  be,  with  the  news  of 
his  defeat  and  death,  exchanged  for  disgrace.  His  name,  we  find,  was 
omitted,  while  that  of  his  colleague  Demosthenes  was  engraved,  on  the 
funeral  pillar  erected  to  commemorate  the  fisdlen  warriors.^ 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  public  duty,  what  judgment  are  we  to  pass 
on  Nicias  ?  Mr.  Grrote  avows  himself compelled  to  say  " — in  summing 
up  the  evidence  for  and  against — that  if  his  personal  suffering  (feelingly 
dwelt  upon  by  Thucydides)  could  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
atonement,  or  set  in  an  equation  against  the  mischief  brought  by  himself 
both  on  his  arm^  and  his  country,  it  would  not  be  greater  than  his 
deserts.    Admitting  fully  both  the  good  intentions  of  Nicias,  and  his 

Sersonal  bravery,  rising  even  into  heroism  during  the  last  few  days  in 
icily,  it  is  not  the  less  incontestable,  that  first,  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
piise — ^next,  the  destruction  of  the  armament — is  to  be  traced  distinctly 
to  his  lamentable  misjudgment  Sometimes  petty  triflings — sometimes 
apathy  and  inaction — sometimes  presumptuous  neglect — sometimes  obsti- 
nate blindness,  even  to  urgent  and  obvious  necessities— -one  or  other  of 
these  his  sad  mental  defects,  will  be  found  operative  at  every  step  whereby 
this  fated  armament  sinks  down  from  exuberant  efficiency  into  the  last 
depth  of  aggregate  ruin  and  individual  misery.  His%  improvidence  and 
incapacity  stand  proclaimed,  not  merely  in  the  narrative  of  the  historian, 
but  even  in  his  own  letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  in  his  own  speeches  both 
before  the  expedition  and  during  its  closing  misfortunes,  when  contrasted 
with  the  reality 'of  his  proceedings.  The  man  whose  flagrant  incom- 
petency brought  such  wholesale  ruin  upon  two  fine  armaments  entrusted 
to  his  command,  upon  the  Athenian  maritime  empire,  and  ultimately 
upon  Athens  herself,  must  appear  on  the  tablets  of  history  under  the 
severest  condemnation,  even  though  his  personal  virtues  had  been  lofUer 
than  those  of  Nikias.** 

Over-confidence  in  Nicias  is  deliberately  pronounced  by  Mr.  Grote  the 
greatest  personal  mistake  whicli  the  Athenian  public  ever  committed. 
This  mistake  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  historian,  to  urge  a  charac- 
tenstic  argument  against  those  who,  in  reviewing  the  causes  of  popular 
misjudgment,  are  apt  to  enlarge  prominently,  if  not  exclusively,  on  dema* 
gogues  and  the  demagoc^ic  influence.  Never,  he  asserts,  did  any  man  in 
Athens,  by  mere  force  of  demagogic  qualities,  acquire  a  measure  of  esteem 
at  once  so  exaggerated  and  so  durable,  combined  with  so  much  power  of 

•  Wordsworth.  f  See  Grote.  Part  II.  chap.  Ix. 

X  '*  This  difference  Pausanias  explains  by  saying  that  Nikiaa  was  conceived  to 
have  disgraced  himself  as  a  military  man  by  his  voluntary  surrender,  which  De- 
mosthenes had  disdained.''— (Ibid.) 
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iDjaring  \i\s  fellow^tizens,  as  the  an/t-demagfogic  Nicias.  This  pnhlio 
fiiFourite,  and  leading  popular  man,  was  not,  like  Cleon,  "  a  leather-seller 
of  impudent  and  eriminatiye  eloquence,  hut  a  man  of  ancient  family  and 
hereditary  wealth — munificent  and  affable,  having  credit  not  merely  for 
the  largesses  which  he  bestowed,  but  also  for  all  the  insolences,  which  as 
a  rich  man  he  might  have  committed,  but  did  not  commit — ^free  from  all 
pecuniary  corruption — a  brave  man,  and  above  all  an  ultra-religious  man, 
believed,  therefore,  to  stand  high  in  the  f&vour  of  the'  gods,  and  to  be 
fortunate."  And  triumphantly  the  historian  appeals  to  the  fact,  that, 
such  was  the  esteem  felt  by  the  Athenians  for  this  union  of  good  quali- 
ties purely  personal  and  negative,  with  eminent  station,  that  they  pre- 
sumed the  higher  aptitudes  of  command,  and  presumed  them  unhappily 
aflter  proof  that  they  did  not  exist — after  proof  that  what  they  had  sup- 
posed to  be  caution  was  only  apathy  and  mental  weakness. 

Let  this  justice,  nevertheless,  be  done  to  Nicias — to  allow  him  con- 
astency  as  a  statesman.  His  character,  one  of  Mr.  G rote's  critics  ob- 
serves, must  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  Athens  in  her  dealings  with 
other  states.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  his  desire  for  peacd 
ever  rendered  him  untrue  to  his  duty  as  a  jpatriot  and  a  soldier ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  aristocractic  party  towards  its  opponents,  so  lono^  as  he 
was  at  its  head,  appears  to  have  been  moderate  and  constitutional.  The 
command,  in  which  he  so  fatally  miscarried,  was  forced  upon  him,  and 
the  expedition  was  undertaken  against  his  advice,  and  at  the  instance  of 
his  political  opponent."  Cordially  we  agree  with  this  writer's  conclusion, 
that,  if  it  is  impossible  (as  he  thinks  it  is)  to  speak  of  Nicias  with  ad* 
miration,  it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  of  him  with  contempt  or  hatred. 

Nor,  in  judging  of  his  demeanour  during  the  fifth  act  of  the  tra^^y, 
let  us  overlook  the  sufferings  of  a  physical  kind  by  which  he  was  weighed 
down  ;  and  which  may  have  affected,  to  a  degree  we  cannot  decide  upon, 
the  movements  of  his  intellect  and  will.  "  We  cannot  tell  how  far  his 
faculties  were  paralysed  by  disease."*  Mr.  Grote  himself  states  that  a 
great  part  of  what  passes  for  caution  in  his  character,  was  in  fact  back- 
wardness and  inertia  of  temperament,  aggravated  by  the  melancholy 
addition  of  a  painful  internal  complaint.  First  and  last,  Nicias  is  an 
interesting  study — ^that  of  a  good  man  struggling  with  misfortune,  pain- 
fully beanng  up  against  adversity,  and  forced  to  succumb.  We  cannot 
withhold  our  sympathy;  hardly,  at  some  stages  of  the  narrative,  our 
tears. 

In  times  of  good  fortune  (to  quote  a  reflection  from  Niebuhr)  it  is  easy 
to  appear  great — nay,  even  to  act  greatly ;  but  in  misfortune  very  diffi- 
cult. The  greatest  man  will  commit  blunders  in  misfortune,  because  the 
want  of  proportion  between  his  means  and  his  ends  progressively  in- 
creases, and  his  inward  strength  is  exhausted  in  fruitless  efforts.f  This 
is  true— so  comments  on  the  passage  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
thinking  Englishwomen,  and  most  graceful  of  English  authoresses — ^this 
is  true ;  but  under  all  extremes  of  good  or  evil  fortune  we  are  apt  to 
commit  mistakes,  because  the  tide  of  the  mind  does  not  flow  equally,  but 
rushes  along  impetuously  in  a  flood,  or  brokenly  and  distractedly  in  a 
rocky  channel  where  its  strength  b  exhausted  in  conflict  and  pain.  The 


•  Samuel  Phillips. 
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•Kimae  pressure  of  cmnmfttiiceB  will  procUne  octpemet  of  feeliiigf  m 
manda  of  a  leiisitive  imther  thmo  a  firm  easi."* 

Baeon  sfarowdly  remarks*  in  bis  essay  tm  Vaim  Gkfy,  &ai  in  militey 
tommaeders  and  soUien,  nun  gloiy  is  an  tasintsai  point;  for  as  iron 
sharpens  iron,  so  hj  glory  one  oourage  sharponedi  anodnr.  ^  in  caeca 
cf  great  eetnpiise  upon  charge  and  adventuge,  a  cosnpositien  of  gloiioai 
natures  dodi  put  life  into  business ;  and  those  that  are  of  solid  aiid  sober 
natures^  have  more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  saaL"  Moias  was  deficient 
in  this  vaunted  quality.  He  was  no  MUes  glarioma.  Like  Sir  iofan 
Moore,  in  the  present  oeatur}',  he  was  of  a  temperament  rather  despond- 
ing than  sanguine ;  and  what  a  modem  historian  says  of  the  Imto  of 
Corunna  is  mainly  true  of  the  iU-starred  Athenian,  that  ^atebongk  m 
brave  and  able  officer,  he  had  not  the  self-reliance  cbametenstic  of  a 
master-mind."  f  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  with  the  Time$  essayiaty 
that  if  the  abilities  of  Nicias  were  overrated  (as  no  doobt  they  vrere)  by 
bis  coontrymen,  they  are  underrtted  by  Mr.  Grote.  He  had  approved 
biniself  a  good  officer,  as  Dr.  Phillips  jastly  affirms :  his  expedition  ta 
Gjrthera,  if  the  cono^ition  as  well  as  the  execution  was  his  own,  reflects 
on  him  the  highest  credit.  ^  His  conduct  daring  the  later  part  of  the 
siege  of  Syracnse  seems,  so  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been  very  weak. 
But  we  cannot  tell  how  far  his  faculties  were  paralysed  by  disease.  Hjs 
most  glaring  erra*  was  that  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  superstition. 
But  it  is  plain  that  he  was  wholly  incompetent  to  the  sole  command  of 
so  great  and  difficult  an  enterprise."!  With  reluctance  he  undertook  it, 
and  heavy  was  the  penalty  he  pud,  unless  life  and  r^mtation  are  chei^ 
things  and  of  small  accovnt.  He  fived  one  day  too  long  ;  the  day  on 
which  he  accepted  the  command  of  that  most  disastrous  e^»editk>n. 

Ck>mbieti  ayons-noas  vu  d^^oges  unanimes 
Condamn^,  d^mentb  par  un  honteux  retourl 
Et  combieii  de  h^ros  gtoiieux,  ma^animes,, 
Ont  vScu  trop  d*UH  jour  /  § 

Painfully  one  is  reminded  of  Shakspeare's  sigb  for  the  disgraced  chieftain, 
to  whose  doom  that  of  Nicias  approximates  too  nearly,  if  we  may  receive 
the  testimony^  the  verdict,  and  the  sentence  of  at  least  one  high  court  of 
criticism: 

The  painful  warrior,  famous^d  for  fight, 

Alter  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  rased  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled.) 


•  Mrs.  Jameson  :  Common-place  Book.   Part  IL 
f  Busk'a  History  of  Spain  and  PortogaL 
1  Essays  from  the  Timet.   First  Series. 
§  Odes  de  J.  B.  Rousseau.  '  L.  IL  ode  x. 
0  Shakspeare's  Sonnets.  XXV. 
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So  fiir,  the  appeal  of  Lord  Palmeiftoa  to  the  people  has  not  beea  ^ 
ID  vaioy  a  triuniphaot  majority  of  caodidatos  in  his  favour  haringr 
been  netaroed  to  parliament.  As  a  •demonstration  of  the  precise 
BBmerical  soperiority  on  the  Liberal  side  cannot  yet  be  expected,  it 
wottld  be  useless  to  speculate  vpon  the  futinte.  Even  the  addrosota 
s£  the  leading  candidates  did  not  fall  into  our  hands  in  time  for  oom- 
BMDt  in  oar  last  With  the  IbregMng  fact  in  oar  possession,  and  know- 
ii^  that  simultaneonsly  with  the  appearance  of  these  sheets  the  Com- 
mons of  England  will  have  met,  we  shall  condnue  the  narrative  began  in 
Ottr  last  number. 

The  Tory  leader  in  the  Commons,  with  his  wonted  alacrity,  was  the 
first  in  the  £eld.  As  a  development  of  character  his  address  was  well- 
Bigh  worth  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  It  was  ^  deiicioas "  with  its 
flpecioiisDess,  as  coming  from  him  who  had  not  long  ago  asserted  that 
nerty  in  England  was  only  oligarchy,  that  priesthood  meant  national 
diuroh,  the  sovereignty  a  title  without  dominion,  and  those  called  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people  absolutists.*  It  was  lamentable  that  the  monarch 
and  subject  who,  perhaps,  should  be  despot  and  slave,  after  Eastern  tradi- 
tion, were  such  as  actually  exist  in  this  country,  so up  with  Young  Eng- 
land for  ever  T'  Let  arts  and  commerce  die,  g^ve  us  back  our  traditions, 
and  let  everything  else  perbh.  Mr.  Disraeli  no  more  says  to  the  work- 
men, Down  with  your  masters ! — down  with  the  l^uffles  and  Screws  P 
He  must  feel  somewhat  odd  regarding  his  old  sentiments— if  he  can  feel  at 
aU — on  a  retrospective  glance  at  that  period,  while  playing  Shuffle  and 
Screw  in  his  late  address.  How  changed  from  him  who,  hut  a  little  time 
linoe,  held  out  principles  attractive  of  vulgar  popularity,  and  calculated 
to  hreed  anarchy.  How  feticitous  the  contrast  of  his  present  support  of 
everything  arbitrary  in  the  party  to  whidi  he  has  allied  himself,  'wrih  Im 
£waier  averments, — a  party  a^  to  sentiment  descended  from  the  Jacobites 
of  the  Stuart  times,  a  little  ameliorated  that  pc^ular  advance  which  the 
same  party  successions  had  nnifotrmly  resisted.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  another 
Merlin ;  he  operates  upon  high  aristocratic  minds  and  bends  them  to  his 
cause  with  more  than  a  conjurer's  skill.  As  the  personage  whom  court 
divines  never  name  to  ears  polite  is  said  to  have  recourse  to  Scripture 
occasionally  to  aid  his  purposes,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  appears,  by  the  strain  of 
his  address,  including  an  affected  tone  of  high  feeling,  lofty  political 
morality,  simulated  sympathy  for  Chinese  martyrs  victims  to  Christian 
^nanoy,  minried  with  that  superlative  indignation  ail  must  feel  who  are 
as  politioally  honest  as  himself  at  the  alleged  *^  double  dealing*'  of  ministers 
— .1  

^  See  in  the  **  SybH,"  an  ad  captandum  bait  for  radical  support,  in  which  work 
sketches  of  nature  and  pathos  are  taken  fhim  Blae-books.  No  one  would  think 
cf  stodjing  navigation  flrom  Toll's  ^  Husbandly."  Mr.  Dickens  would  have  sent 
Disraeli  to  a  better  school 
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in  regard  to  China,  to  be  somewhat  of  a  plagiarist  after  the  manner  of  him 
of  whom  divines  speak  so  disrespectfully. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  right  honourable  gentleman  complained  of  the 
neglect  of  high  and  definite  principles"  by  die  present  ministry.  He  cen« 
Bured  the  want  of  steadfastness  in  principle  so  much  required  by  ''the  honour 
and  best  interests  of  the  country,"  and  that,  in  consequence,  men  were  de- 
manded who  would  support  and  carry  out  similar  virtues,  positively  upon 
this  ground  recommending  himself,  as  if  the  public  were  hoodwinked  in 
regard  to  hb  own  treatment  of  principles.  He  alleged  further,  as  a  ground 
of  support,  that  he  would  uphold  the  "  popular  and  aristocratic  institu- 
tioDs"  of  the  country.  What  an  odd  coupling  of  epithets !  what  an  amal- 
gamation of  oil  and  vinegar !  Thus  forgeUnl  of  the  past,  Mr.  Disraeli 
eat  hb  own  words  with  as  little  remorse  as  Saturn  gorged  his  children  in 
the  olden  time.  The  new-bom  of  his  speeches  and  writings  to-day  axe 
swallowed  down  to-morrow,  and  then  he  feels  himself  in  a  sort  of  ostrich 
security.  In  thus  paying  the  public  memory  a  bad  compliment,  he  com- 
mits a  grievous  error  in  self-deception,  takmg  the  living  for  the  dead, 
''But  make  me  your  leader,*'  says  he,  in  substance;  "I  will  support 
honourable  peace,  reduced  taxation,  and  social  improvement" — as  tbej 
were  never  supported  before.  How  we  apples  will  swim  !  Few  would  be  so 
daring  in  promises  who  reflected  they  were  at  the  head  of  a  party  that  for 
long  years  had  opposed  all  such  measures  with  wonderful  determination; 
happy  recklessness  in  a  leader  who  will  not  miss  his  mark  for  the  sdce  of 
a  few  hard  inconsistencies  and  assertions.  No  doubt  the  honourable 
gentleman  knows  hb  cue  best,  and  reflects  duly  that  he  has  no  other 
party  to  fall  back  upon  if  he  were  now  discarded,  having  gone  the  round 
of  all.  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  best  whether  he  has  securely  noosed  the 
Derbyite  leviathan  or  not.  If  the  hook  be  in  its  nose,  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  will  no  doubt  hold  the  end  fast,  for  he  is  ever  most  tena- 
cious of  the  game  he  worries.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  seems  to  have 
tamed  in  no  small  degree  those  who  were  lately  so  haughty,  full  of  feudal 
notions,  high-minded  in  declaration,  if  somewhat  mean  in  action,  and 
not  of  the  wisest.  How  scornful  of  self-humiliation  before  obvious 
truth,  how  assumptive  and  overbearing  they  were,  and  now  to  be  tamed 
by  one  whom  they  lately  considered  parvenu  I  It  does  Mr.  Dbraeli*8 
talents  credit  to  have  made  his  reluctant  friends  so  complacent,  per- 
haps from  a  sense  of  their  political  necessities.  How  could  they  tole- 
rate permitting  their  tenantry  in  Bucks  to  vote  for  one  who  finds  hb 
claim  to  their  support  in  pleas  that  violate  their  dearest  recollections,  thdr 
reiterated  avowals  ?  The  experiments  upon  the  credulity  of  his  party, 
seasoned,  as  in  this  address,  with  the  excitement  of  false  sympathies,  cen- 
sure of  his  opponents,  and  similar  things,  recal  the  stratagem  of  mendi- 
cants who  make  sores  to  excite  commiseration.  Though  demon tation 
itself  could  not  mbtake  the  scope  and  end  of  Mr.  Disraeh,  hb  party  did^ 
80  stolid  was  it,  so  insensible  to  the  mode  in  which  their  plebeian  leader 
was  making  use  of  them  for  his  own  purposes.  His  skill  in  thb  respect 
must  be  admitted.  No  one  better  applies  the  negative  to  the  poskive 
for  hb  objects,  leads  hb  dupes  out  of  their  ancient  track  more  cleverly,  or 
makes  nothing  of  something  more  dexterously.  He  has  succeeded  at 
last  so  far  in  securing  the  confidence  of  his  friends  that  they  will  support 
him  even  if 
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He  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse. 
And  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  ana  trustees. 

Apart  from  jest,  nothing  is  too  bold  for  his  political  adventores.  There 
is  no  shame  m  him  at  making  dishonest  charges  for  honest  ends,  in  the 
mode  of  Malagrida.  Hence  the  charge  of  Toryism  against  Lord  PaJ- 
merston  while  playing  the  radical.  It  is  in  such  kind  of  charges,  made 
to  profit  himself,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  enacts  Jndas  so  admirably.  He  can- 
not even  here  keep  out  of  Palestine,  nor  discard  for  a  moment  the  tradi* 
«  tions  of  an  obstinate,  self-willed,  and  rebellious  ancestry,  that  to  the  end 
of  time  are  to  operate  as  a  beacon  to  shield  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
similar  vices ;  for  though  they  pretend  they  are  to  go  home  again  to  their 
country — we  do  not  credit  it — they  would  no  longer  be  useful,  as  warn- 
ings to  the  world,  if  they  did,  England  contains  no  public  example  to 
approach  his  own  for  the  faults  he  charges  upon  others.  He  himself 
stands  in  the  position  of  the  servant  who,  applying  for  a  place,  and  being 
asked  for  a  character,  said  he  had  none  left,  having  woni  out  &11  he  had 
ever  received.  But,  say  his  friends,  "  The  charges  ^ou  make  against  the 
light  honourable  gentleman  were  youthful  absurdities,  long  gone  by.'' 
We  reply,  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Star  Chamber^  "Vivian  Grey," 
fictitious  characters,  and  exaggerated  realities,  his  own  reviews  of  ma 
own  works  in  his  own  periodicals — these  and  similar  things  display 
depth  of  artifice  of  a  most  precocious  character.*    This  kind  of  artifice 

*  This  trait  of  character  is  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  fhun  the  Notes 
of  a  Life,"  now  in  the  press,  which  we  saw  in  manuscript: 

"  It  was  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Disraeli  was  publishing  a  periodical  paper  called 
the  iSStor  Chamber,  of  which  the  public  took  little  note,  that  the  two  first  volumes 
of  *  Vivian  Grey'  made  their  appearance.  The  Star  Chamber  was  personal.  I 
have  heard  that  the  author  suppressed  it,  but  not  till  it  had  attacked  most  of  the 
literary  men  of  that  day.  I  forget  all  further  about  its  contents.  Mr.  Disraeli 
puffed  and  reviewed  his  own  book  in  its  columns.  Calling  one  day  upon  Col- 
bum,  who  published  '  Vivian  Grey,'  the  bibliopolist  said:  *  I  have  a  capital  book 
out,  "  Vivian  Grey,"  the  authorship  is  a  great  secret — a  man  of  high  fashion- 
very  high—keeps  the  first  society.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  most  piquant  and 
spirited  work — quite  sparkling.'  Colbum  always  regarded  the  fashionable  taste 
in  publishing,  no  matter  how  absurd.  The  fashionable  was  a  buying  taste,  and 
no  Lintot  goes  further.  I  remarked  that  the  characters  were  not  drawn  from 
Ufe,  for  I  had  already  run  my  eye  over  a  copy.  *  Two  or  three  characters  might,' 
I  said,  '  be  from  the  life,  but  aU  were  exaggerated,  and  most  of  them  imagi- 
nary.' This  Colbum  did  not  like,  but  remarked  that  people  of  fashion  might 
read  and  understand  them  for  living  persons.  He  told  me  the  author's  name  was 
a  profound  secret.  Three  or  four  days  after,  walking  along  Oxford-street,  I  saw 
one  of  Colbum's  establishment  come  out  of  the  shop  of  Disraeli's  publisher. 
Marsh.  He  had  a  number  of  pamphlets  under  his  arm.  *  What  have  you  there  ?' 
The  pamphlets  were  copies  in  yellow  covers,  about  twenty-five  pages  of  matter. 
The  word  <  key'  was  signified  by  a  woodcut  of  a  key,  and  below  it  *  to  Vivian 
Grey" ! !  I  being  a  complete  exposition  of  the  royal,  noble,  and  fashionable  cha- 
racters who  figure  in  that  most  extraordinary  work.'  There  was  a  woodcut  also 
of  a  curtain,  partly  open,  displaying  withinside  a  drawing-room  filled  with  com* 
pany  attitudinising.  *  Oh,'  said  I, '  why  did  not  Colbum  publish  this  aa  well 
as  the  book  ?'  *  That  would  never  do,'  ^as  the  reply.  I  did  not  at  the  moment 
reflect  that  Marsh  was  the  publisher  of  Disraeli's  Star  Chamber,  I  took  away  one 
of  the  pamphlets,  and  found  it  filled  with  extracts  from  ^Vivian  Grey ;'  remarks, 
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has  grown  with  his  growth,  twin-brother  of  die  sarcastic  inflictions  which 
so  frighten  small  minds  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  dawnings  of  the  career  of  one  who  has  misemployed 
abilities  of  no  mean  order,  as  every  spirit  of  integrity  must  admit.  His 
later  productions  wm  some  of  them  even  more  absurd ;  and  his  chartist 
sympathies  were  those  of  a  tolerably  mature  age — nearly  forty,  we 
believe ;  above  which  age,  under  any  phase  but  a  chartist  on^  he  abused 
Bast  Robert  Peel  for  services  to  his  country,  hanging  on  loc^^ovk  the 
tail  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  playing  Bombastes  while  so  situated. 
By  this  he  became  the  head  of  the  party  whose  principles  he  had  before 
aflsathematised.  Mr.  Disra^i  was  no  oUlow  youth  then,  and  it  is  not 
going  back  to  old  grievances,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  useful,  to 
recal  his  tergiversations  again  and  again,  when  he  forces  it,  as  in  this* 
address,  and  to  g^ve  him  credit  for  his  management  of  a  party  which  be 
has  led  about  and  about  far  his  own  interest,  as  a  leader  paramovnt  m 
watching  to  build  it  up,  uptil,  as  at  present,  that  party  upholds  measures 
it  before  resisted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  think  that,  Kke  its  leader; 
it  was  ready  for  anythtag  if  repwd  with  office.  This  shows  how  dull 
many  persons  are  that  make  great  pretensions ;  and  on  Mr.  DisraelTs 
part  it  shows  how  well  pertinacity  may  be  repaid  by  those  who  go 
doggedly  at  work  for  right  or  wrong.  Nor  was  the  right  honouraUe 
gentleman  insensible  to  the  weight  attached  to  the  aristocratical  positkm 
of  the  party  he  was  about  to  lead.  He  was  well  aware  that  title  and 
•state,  appemunee  and  pretension,  are  awful  things  in  the  popular  view, 
and  that  tbe  most  brainless  man  so  gifted  even  in  radical  vision,  is  held 
io  respect.  Even  in  a  common  gin-palace,  a  noble  lord*s  name  alone 
secured  an  expenditure  of  chalk-scoring,  impossible  to  an  individual  not 
having  the  bewitching  appellation.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thus  on  his  side 
what  in  the  phraseology  of  the  time  is  called  high  respectability."  It 
is  amusing  to  see  bow  the  right  honourable  gentleman  woriced  to  his 
objects.  He  prepared  his  way  by  obtaining  bit  and  bit  concessions  from 
the  stiff-necked  pride  of  the  ultra-aristocracy.    First,  he  poured  out  a 


some  of  feigned  censure,  to  give  critical  verisinilitiide;  others  were  puffs  of  tin 
work,  some  kigblj  laudatory.  At  the  of  ^Tbe  Key'  there  was  a  clue  to 
Bving  personages,  whose  names  were  ascribed  to  Ite  real  and  iraagiaary  chaiao* 
ters  is  the  book,  all  extracted  &om  Mr.  Disneli's  Star  Chamier^  whidk  affeeted  a 
great  mystery  aa  to  the  authorship,  the  aim  of  which  was  obvious^  <  We  know  who 
tiie  author  of  ^  Ytvian  Grey^  really  is.^  Then  in  the  same  Star  Chamber  follcywed  the 
namea  of  hving  cfaanctera,  as  *  Mr.  Foaming  Foige,  Mr.  B — m,  Lord  Alhambra, 

Lord  P  ,  (>>londl  Dalanngton,  Ck^onel  L— n.'  ASX  was  concocted  with  a  little 

critical  censttre  here  and  there,  but,  above  aU,  svrpaasing  wondenBent  at  tifea 
noise  the  extraordinary  work  was  making  in  the  world.  Sueh  were  some  of  the 
artifices  used  to  get  the  bode  into  notoriety,  and  they  succeeded.  That  one  not 
madk  oat  of  nonage  should,  as  an  author,  have  recourse  to  srtiffees  so  beneath  a 
nan  of  genius  and  ingenuonsness,  sadi  as  a  yooag  writer  Blight  be  supposed  to 
possess,  when  I  knew  who  the  anther  was,  fixed  his  character  in  aiy  muML  I 
thought  it  unfortunate  that,  with  such  ability,  he  should  be  a  stranger  te  that 
highmindedness  which,  in  those  days,  was  assumed  among  literary  men,  evco 
where  not  real  From  that  day  ray  mental  portraiture  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  conjoins^ 
with  his  <  devcmese'— that  is  the  exact  werd— his  want  of  high  feeling,  and  tb» 
SfHnion  of  his  unfixed  dirailays  siaoe,  made  him  a  eostianal  example  of  miscrapv- 
tousness  in  his  progress.  This  (pinion  was  confirmed  by  great  abrardities  in  mosS 
of  his  subsequent  i^rodiietioBSy  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of  hia  eaiiin  years.  We 
ate  all  we  aie  to  be     nature  at  two  or  thiee-and-twen^.'' 
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ftnom  npoB  Peel^  dnt  to  tbe  bad  taste  of  bis  party  was  nectar  and 
ambrona.  Lord  Geoi^  Beatmck  died.  Mr.  Dimeli  adzed  tbe  reias 
while  Lord  George's  friends  were  momentarily  paralysed,  and  kept  them* 
The  next  step  was  to  restrain  the  continned  cry  for  protection,  whiA 
Mr.  Disraeli  foond  would  be  a  bar  to  his  hopes,  while  he  bunsd^  who 
really  cared  nothing  about  protection  or  noo-{HX>tection,  became  as 
oli^t  of  greater  popular  distaste*  He  struggled  against  this  obstadc^ 
and  found  his  ground  must  be  taken  in  advocating  no  more  the  restoration 
of  poteetion,  if  he  had  any  rational  hope  of  getting  forward,  party  being 
with  him,  as  ever,  only  sel^  while  he  had  a  more  expatiating  soul  than 
his  newly-adopted  friends.  He  persevered,  as  did  his  rebellious  foi^ 
fathers,  in  that  solitary  virtue,  '^fidelity  to  himself."  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Tory  landlord  interest  It  was  inherited  obstinaey  against 
obstinacy.  His,  combined  with  the  highest  intellect,  succeeded,  Am 
odds  being  vastly  in  his  favour,  traditions  on  both  sides  oot  of  the  quea* 
tion.  In  most  bombastic  vmn  he  had  made  war  on  the  Manchester 
school,  thra  arrayed  against  him ;  he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  naii* 
gation  laws  in  the  same  vein,  and  so  wdl  insinuated  himself  into  tiw 
&vour  of  his  friends,  whose  obtuseness  in  regard  to  their  own  intmats 
was  notorious,  that  he  was  fixed  as  theb  acknowledged  leader.  Thna 
he  succeeded  one  whose  inferior  political  abides  were  cultivated  prmct- 
pally  at  Tattersall's,  and  never  reached  mediocrity,  however  much  Hked 
for  ms  social  cpiaKties.  The  support  of  reciprocity  against  the  open  free- 
traders, attacks  on  Cobden,  a£Peeted  appeals  to  the  working  classes,  the 
sustenance  oi  tbe  Church,  a  deprecation  <^  public  opinion  as  only  damonr, 
denunciation  of  the  free-tiaders'  politiea  and  predicticms,  and  sinister  cen* 
sures  of  their  opponents,  were  bahn  to  his  party's  interest.  And  iima 
how  glorious  was  the  aristocracy,  the  Lord  Maanera's  Young  England ! 
The  pretndiees  his  party  had  against  hiu  for  not  being  of  a  feudal 
breed  of  true  blue  blood  became  softened.  The  cunning  and  cleverness 
which  accompanied  ^ese  manOBuvres  met  its  reward.  No  more  was 
beard  the  cry  of  low  wi^es  and  dear  bread.  Tbe  right  konoarabk  gen* 
tleman  tmmed  next  to  the  burdens  on  land,  and  tickled  his  trout  once 
mm  with  effect.  It  was  pitiful,  so  it  was,  that  so  large  a  part  of  the 
oeise  duty  fell  on  land ;  how  cnid  to  the  over-burdened  hmdowners  I 
Tbe  Manchester  men  sought  to  enrich  themselves  exchinvely.  T^ey 
would  see  thrir  eorameree  £e  o£^  while  land  would  for  ever  flourish.  At 
kst,  tbe  right  honourable  gentleman  reeommended  vnion  and  justice  to 
the  land,  and  toleration  to  trade.  Thus  working  abooi  «id  about  he 
foond  his  reward.  The  stolid  party  he  had  supported  sank  their  pre^ 
jadicea  in  his  fovonr.  Next,  he  avowed  that  himself  and  party  had  do 
idea,  poor  innocents,  of  bringing  back  the  protection  for  which  they  had 
»  kMig  eombated  I !  They  were  on  the  eve  of  taking  office,  so  protection 
to  the  land  was  no  longer  in  the  way.  This,  th^  waa  an  essential  point 
to  gaki,  and  thna,  to  leaacwe  a  stumbMng-block,  by  unsaying,  in  prospect 
of  piaee>  all  he  had  said,  all  he  bad  been  fighting  about  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  getting  hie  party  to  follow  his  example.  The  landed  interest 
was  ji^^ed,  and  tha  formers  too>  after  abandoning  protection,  for  whidi 
Aey  had  fought  so  long^  and  had  abased  Peel  so  venomouriy*  Tumm^, 
and  twisting,  and  tuning,  and  apostatisuag,  he  reached  the  apex  of  las 
affinta.  It  will  be  said  by  his  adnkera  that  his  conduct  was  splendid — 
Aat  kahadidsaiUaself  I^hi8abi%^  No  one  dispote  his  abtltty, 
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nor  his  fitness  for  the  leadership  of  his  present  band :  they  are  pecn* 
liarly  suited  for  each  other.  The  point  is  only  whether  a  man  may 
rise  in  public  life  regardless  of  the  means.  Whether  the  preacher  oiF 
reTolutionary  doctrines  to-day,  and  other  wild  sentiments  to-morrow,  and 
then  repudiating  them  for  opposite  creeds  over  and  over,  be  as  much 
entitled  to  hold  power  in  a  country  like  ours  as  one  who  may  respect  at 
least  the  decencies  of  political  life.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  declared  once 
at  Brooks's  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  the  country  unless  six  heads 
of  the  cabinet  council  were  cut  off  as  examples  ;  and  directly  afterwards, 
that  is,  in  six  days,  took  a  place  under  that  same  cabinet  council  I 
This  we  denominate  political  profligacy,  and  only  reg^t  that  Gibbon  did 
not  fumbh  the  last  example  of  a  similar  nature. 

To  recur  again  to  the  address.  What  really  cared  Mr.  Disraeli  about 
the  Tartar  mandarin  Yeh,  the  Bhuddist  idol  Fob  being  thrown  into  tiie 
bargain  ?  The  dodpoles  of  Bucks  must  have  comprehended  what  was 
meant  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  pity  for  the  celestial  satrap.  If  they  did  not 
care,  the  rest  of  England  did,  on  recalling  the  tricks  and  personalities  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  repeaJism,  radicalism,  revolutionism, 
Robespierrism,  chartism,  High  Churchism,  Judaism,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  other    isms "  of  the  past  career  of  one  who  now  cries  for 

fixity"  of  purpose  in  his  addresses,  esteems  political  principle"  a  virtue, 
and  charges  want  of   definite  principles"  on  his  opponents  as  demanded 

by  the  honour  and  best  interests  of  the  country !"  What  a  conversion 
must,  judging  from  this  address,  have  taken  place  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
when  on  these  nounds  Mr.  Disraeli  claims  support  and  censures  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  truth  is,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  above  all 
party — quite  disinterested  in  its  regard.  He  is  below  such  considerations, 
for  he  is,  cap  a  pie^  life,  soul,  aspiration,  reputation,  ambition,  hope, 
present  and  &ture,  himself,  and  nothing  but  himself.  His  party  is  the 
same  in  his  view  as  anything  besides  that  will  serve  his  term.  He  is  in 
extremis  as  to  party,  having  no  other  to  receive  him,  and  perhaps  may 
make  a  virtue  of  not  holding  it  lightly.  His  political  conscience  became 
desiccated  long  ago.  What  would  O'Connell,  whom  he  so  courted,  say 
now,  could  he  peep  from  his  grave  and  see  the  position  of  his  quondam 
admirer  and  hear  his  address  ?  We  f&ncy  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be  saluted 
with  "Leather,  all  leather,  my  dear  boy!" — the  phrase  of  the  great  agitator 
when  he  fathomed  the  intentions  of  those  who  would  make  a  tool  of  him. 

The  public,  reading  his  address,  fail  not  to  reason  upon  it,  for  the 
public  has  no  dread  of  the  sarcasms  which  shake  nervous  temperaments 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  cause  a  laugh,  and  nothing  more, 
elsewhere.  The  people  ;ienetrate  to  the  heart's  core  the  designs  of  such 
personages,  and  are  of  opinion,  livine  as  he  does  for  himself,  and  affect- 
ing to  make  a  virtue  of  his  errors,  that  he  unwittingly  cheats  himself  in 
order  to  strengthen  them.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  he  is  such  a 
stranger  to  the  wit  that  abides  in  truth.  This  knowledge  is  now,  we  fear, 
a  thing  too  much  out  of  his  nature  to  come  back.  "  Clever,"  that  is  his 
designation;  he  never  can  be  a  great  man,  because  he  has  too  much  of 
which  to  repent  himself.  Who  shall  gainsay  his  cleverness  ?  He  has  too 
little  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  Superior  minds  are  strangers 
to  the  artifice  in  which  he  has  ever  traded — "  le  chicaneur  ru^e,  ne  fiut 
que  ruser."  He  has  too  much  to  unsay  and  gainsay— much  more  than 
would  be  agreeable  even  to  obtain  a  lietter  reputation,  which,  with  his 
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undoubted  power,  dealt  worthily  for  the  benefit  of  his  kind  in  place  of  his 
own  selfishness,  he  might  obtain.  The  latter  never  gives  a  patent  for 
honest  celebrity.  His  party  confesses  his  utility,  and  that  compensates  for 
their  wounded  self-love  in  appointing  him  their  leader.  Necessity  knows 
no  law,  and  they  must  stoop  to  conquer,  nature  having  no  patrician  pre* 
dilection  in  the  matter  of  brains.  If  they  don't  love  him,  the^  must 
cherish  him  for  the  sake  of  their  enmity  towards  Palmerston's  admmistra- 
tion,  originating  in  its  popular  character.  They  are  sore  that,  called  to 
power  by  the  people,  the  noble  lord  steered  his  course  agreeablpr  to  his 
sense  of  that  which  public  opinion  approved.  Now  public  opmion  ia 
neither  Toryism,  Whigism,  nor  Radicalbm,  and  hence  three  parties  were 
secretly  displeased,  and  openly  exhibited  their  displeasure  on  the  China 
question.  Hence,  too,  Mr.  Disraeli  styled  Lord  Palmerston  the  Tory  head 
of  a  Radical  cabinet.  Our  wish  is  to  see  a  government  ruled  only  by  so 
much  of  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  principle  as  will  meet  the  sanction  of 
public  opinion,  and  so  continue  to  govern  under  that  sanction,  making  it 
a  guide.  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  he  cannot  enter  office  under  any  leader  pro- 
fessing such  a  principle  with  sincerity,  however  profuse  of  promises  that 
cost  nothing  he  may  be,  and  whatever  alacrity  at  turning  he  may  have 
heretofore  exhibited,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  every  plausible  supposition. 
If  it  be  asked,  "  Why  such  distrust  ?"  we  reply,  the  veil,  incautiously 
used  so  long  to  conced  a  succession  of  legerdemain  tricks,  was  too  trans* 
parent.  Mr.  Disraeli  used  his  party,  and  adopted  its  principles  from  no 
view  to  the  common  or  to  their  good,  but  to  nis  own  benefit,  as  he  had 
experimented  with  other  parties  before.  Through  his  present  friends  he 
attained  a  position  as  far  as  office  was  concerned,  but  it  was  only  a  taste. 
This  is  somewhat  hard.  We  perceive,  therefore,  at  what  he  is  still  work* 
ing,  and  give  no  credit  to  his  hollow  addresses.  We  could  not  at  this 
late  hour  think  him  a  proselyte  to  political  virtue  if  the  age  of  miracles 
had  not  passed  away.  We  are  satisfied  with  Lord  Palmerston's  govern- 
ment so  far,  and  the  nation  will  not  consent  to  thwart  it  ungratefully 
without  any  other  cause  than  the  desire  for  office  of  those  best  known  by 
their  political  worthlessness.  What  claim  has  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  public 
su£Erage,  whose  sole  excuse  for  the  tergiversations  of  his  past  career  can 
only  be  the  plea,  that  if  he  has  not  always  said  the  same  thing,  he 
always  intended  the  same  thing?'*  With  the  sincerity  of  such  an  excuse 
we  are  not  disposed  to  cavil,  never  having  trusted  his  sayings  firom  not 
having  ever  doubted  his  intentions. 

The  address  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  the  purpose.  Should  the 
national  will  be  transferred  to  the  discordant  elements"  that  had 
laboured  to  qvertum  the  existing  government  ?  was  the  question.  The 
claims  of  the  noble  lord's  administration  rested  on  having  taken  office 
when  refused  by  the  Tories,  and  lost  by  ministers  too  powerless  to  do 
their  duty — on  having  conducted  the  war  to  a  triumphant  termination — 
on  the  firmness  displayed  in  overcoming  difficulties  raised  at  the  peace 
— on  the  large  majority  upon  the  first  step  taken  in  reducing  taxation-— 
on  the  non- dissent  of  parliament  to  the  steps  taken  in  relation  to  Persia, 
the  United  States,  and  Naples.  China  was  the  point  on  which  the 
ministry  was  assailed.  This  the  noble  lord  placed  in  the  just  point  of 
view  in  .his  own  words:  An  insolent  barbarian,  wielding  authority  at 
Canton,  had  violated  the  British  flag,  broken  the  engagements  of  treaties, 
offered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  iSritish  subjects  in  that  part  of  China, 
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and  planned,  their  destmotkm  by  murders,  assassiastioas,  and  poasona. 
The  British  officers,  civil  and  naral,  on  the  station  had  taken  thoaer 
measures  whidi  appeared  to  them  to  he  proper  and  necessary  to  obtais 
satisfaction  and  redress;  and  her  Majesty's  goremment  had  approved  tiie 
conrse  pursued  by  those  officers  in  Tia^eation  of  the  natioDal  honoor  and 
for  the  assertion  of  our  national  rights.  A  combination  of  political  parties 
— not  till  the  last  session  united — mried  a  resolution,  dechunng  die  course 
pursued  by  our  officers  in  China  unjustifiable,  and  oonsequentfy  censuring 
ner  Migesty's  ^Temment  {or  haring  approred  that  course.  But  if  that 
course  was  unjustifiable,  the  British  government,  instead  of  demandoig 
an  apology,  ought  to  make  one,  and,  instead  of  ezpectii^  satis&ction, 
ei^t  to  offer  compensation  to  the  Chinese  commissioner ;  sod  ibis  course 
the  combined  opponents  of  the  government,  if  their  parliamentary  victory 
had  installed  them  in  office,  must,  in  consistency,  be  prepared  to  pursue. 
Will  the  British  nation  give  support  to  men  who  have  thus  endeavoured 
te  make  its  degradation  a  stepping-stone  to  power  ?^ 

Lord  Palmerston  conduded  by  statbg  that  peace  with  honour  and 
safety,  under  the  maintenance  of  national  rights,  and  security  for  British 
subjects  in  foreign  lands,  well  regulated  economy,  progressive  improve- 
ment, ibe  diffiirion  of  education,  and  the  reforms  required  by  the  growii^ 
int^genoe  of  the  age,  were  the  grounds  on  which  ministm  anticipated 
with  confidence  a  favourable  result  from  the  national  constituencies. 

This  was  saying,  and  saying  well,  all  that  was  re<}uired.  The  country 
was  perfectiy  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  had  produced  the 
dissolution,  tiie  unfairness  exercised  by  the  discordant  elements  "  coot- 
posing  the  Opposition,  and  their  knowledge  that  ministers  knew  no  more 
of  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  outbreak  in  China  than  those  ezpectant 
"elements  "  did  themselves,  whether  moved  by  hope  of  pUice,  or  dislike 
of  wars.  The  press  had  made  all  that  fully  known.  The  majori^ 
agreed,  however,  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  if  they  succeeded  it  should  faie 
^  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ministry,'*  under  wfaidi  the  latter  must  resign 
or  dissolve  the  House.  Yet  tiiey  all  well  knew  that  if  they  came  into 
power  they  must,  let  the  right  or  wrong  be  where  it  would,  bemg  thus 
fixed  by  their  own  declarations  and  votes,  either  devour  their  own  words 
wholesale,  and  reduce  the  Chinese  to  terms,  or  send  to  their  friend  Yeh, 
as  ^  sympathisers,"  full  satisfaction,  both  in  humiliation  and  in  money, 
rewarding  him  for  his  decapitation  and  poisoning  of  British  subjects. 

Sir  John  Bo  wring  had  earned  his  post.  He  had  been  satisfiEUstorily 
employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  more  than  one  commercial  mission.  He 
had  laboured  zealously  in  the  public  service.  Lord  Palmerston  himsdf 
bore  evidence  to  his  zeal  in  the  duties  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
a  philosophical  mind — in  every  sense  a  man  of  peace.  One  less  inclined 
to  proceed  to  violent  extremities  does  not  exist.  We  say  this  with  the 
confidence  acquired  by  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years'  personal 
acquaintance.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  carries  too  high  a  character  in  the 
service  to  be  provoked  to  needless  hostilities.  On  the  face  of  the  pro- 
ceedings great  patience  was  exercised  in  dealing  with  Yeh.  It  was  right 
to  uphold  our  flag — to  uphold  it  as  we  would  uphold  our  religion — to 
make  it  cover,  as  with  a  veil  of  hc^ess,  all  over  whose  heads  it  Inti- 
mately waved.  Do  the  public  think  the  Opposition  would  have  apolo- 
gised to  Yeh  P  We  are  of  opinion,  and  the  public  no  doubt  is  ot  the 
same  mind,  tiiat  the  Opposition  would  not,  did  not,  dream  of  doing  such 
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alftBDr.  It  would  tend  tinps  to  Cantoo  at  ooce,  had  it  conm  mt»  offiee, 
«d,  it  iQOOMsfcl,  flMids  a  ivrtm  of  it,  boaatiDg  of  its  wisdom  afUrw«rds» 
mi  gloorying  ia  ovsroommg  a  pertiaaeiotts  enemyy  with  whom,  aftsr  aU» 
the  party  had  aUe|;ed,  against  the  goTerDment,  Uiej  found  there  was  no 
sthernoae  of  dealing.  "  Out  upon  sooh  a  srjrstem  of  politioal  cnftinesSy'' 
sadi  miseimhle  oant,  sueh  noonday  hypocrisy,  for  tne  obnoos  end  of 
plaos.  Evoj  man,  too,  possessed  of  hiffh  feeUng  on  the  other  faand» 
■rast  honour  the  numly  oourse  taken  by  winiater,  of  standing  by  the 
oondiiet  of  those  who  had  done  no  wrong,  in  acting  to  the  letter  of  their 
duty,  and  inoapahle  of  being  heard  in  their  own  defmce.  It  gives  the 
wend  a  low  idea  of  the  vahie  of  men  who  ooold  in  sadi  a  way,  md  under 
sodi  circumstances,  assail  others..  We  do  not,  cannot,  bring  oorssliFes  to 
behere  that  mm  thnn  a  part  of  the  Opposition  upon  this  occasion — tiia 
rsciJess  neck*or-nothing  part,  led  by  Mr.  Disradi-— contemplated  for  a 
mnent  the  dilemma  in  whidi  tkey  would  become  involyed  if  they  had 
attained  ^aoe.  As  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  be  thinks  us  personal  for  this 
opinioo,  or  in  ^citing  others  regar&g  himself,  he  must  recollect  it  b  a 
osraphini  he  of  all  men  in  existence  fau  the  least  right  to  make. 

The  mischief  has  recoiled  upon  themselyes,  and  proceeded  to  such  a 
length  as  to  exclude  from  the  House  of  Commons,  with  some  who  were 
of  no  yaloe,  a  few  whose  names  we  were  once  pfeased  to  hail  in  their 
places,  who  were  led,  we  fully  b^ire,  into  momentary  error  only,  while 
some  who  £lled  seats  jvdfy  our  past  ivpeated  remarlcs  upon  the  careless 
mode  in  which  the  people  too  ofien  select  their  representatiTes,  and  w^ 
not  be  missed.  All  eyes  are  turned  to  a  session  which  is  to  decide  whetiier 
an  able  minister  is  to  continue  to  upfacM  the  honour  of  his  coimtry,  or  hand 
Ofor  his  duties  to  a  patchwork  administration. 

There  are  coognmations  throoriwut  the  land  upon  the  prospeetiTe 
result  of  the  dissohitioo.  It  has  anbirded  delight  to  thousands,  who,  not 
mudi  versed  in  the  minutiie  of  the  causes  which  originated  it,  rejoice  at 
isfing  the  defsat  of  those  who  {^yed  an  un&ir  game  of  combination.  It 
nay  be  true  that  the  tinee  or  four  divisions  w£ch  united  in  the  adverse 
vote  against  tiie  government,  did  not  all  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
phmning  the  overturn  of  the  ministry ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
aiccess  of  Mr.  Cobden's  OMition  was  perfect^  understood,  by  all  who 
voted  iqK>n  the  oocarion,  not  to  be  a  Chinese  question  so  much  as  a  cen- 
sure on  ministsrs.  The  difierenoe,  theiefere,  was  practically  the  samew 
^Hope  springs  etemd  in  the  human  breast,"  n^iether  the  end  desired  be 
good  or  evil;  and  die  expectation  of  the  do?m£al  of  the  Palmerston  ad«' 
mimstntion  was  calculated  upon  by  those  who  soiq^  to  profit  by  the 
measoxe,  as  well  as  by  those  who  expected  only  simple  gratification  by  the 
triumph  of  favourite  dogpooas.  Bitter  must  be  the  disappointment  of 
those  parties  at  the  act  of  duty  performed  by  the  peo{^  In  rei^>eet  to 
&e  rejection  of  Messn.  Bright,  Cobden,  and  aome  others,  it  is  ssKi  they 
wen  thrown  out  to  nut  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  League,  the  leaders 
of  which  had  got  sctf-suffident  and  conceited  on  points  upon  which  they 
weio  really  ill  ii^ormed.  EStber  gen&men  thus  alluded  to  must 
have  dispia^  a  temper  to  their  constituents  with  which  the  world,  out 
of  Lancashire,  is  unaecpunted,  or  they  have  met  die  fete  of  those  who, 
after  conferring  a  pubhc  benefit,  and,  from  inexperieooe,  exnecting  their 
reward  from  multitudinous  gratitiide  to  the  end  of  the  du^pter,  have 
fimnd  disappointment  This  result  is  not  obcouod.  They  sfaooU  hava 
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foreseen  that  the  ruin  of  Lord  Palmerston's  mbbtiy  would  be  the  oon-^ 
sequence  of  supporting  an  abstract  question  nu>oted  at  an  impoUtio 
moment  There  are  some  persons  who  will  run  their  heads  into  a  halter 
in  their  eagerness  to  attain  an  object,  which  on  another  occasion  they 
might  with  honour,  and  some  chance  of  success,  hope  to  master  with  a 
mce.  Had  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  others  nerer  heard  of  the 
fitful  farour  of  "  the  many,**  of  the  "  reeking  breath  of  popular  applause,** 
of  the  ingratitude  of  those  whose  notions  are  as  fickle  as  their  favour  is 
of  an  accidental  nature  ?  The  champions  of  the  League  once  rendered  a 
great  senrice  to  their  country,  and  the  treatment  in  return  may  appear 
somewhat  ungrateful;  but  then  they  have  only  their  own  conduct  to 
blame  for  it,  in  afFordine  the  specious  opportunity.  They  see  themselves 
sacrificed  by  those  they  nave  benefited,  and  must  seek  consolation  in  the 
recollection  that  it  has  been  the  lot  of  greater  men  to  be  thus  ungrate- 
fully repaid — ^men  who  did  not  count  on  repayment,  as  they  did.  Give 
an  obolus  to  Belisarius,"  is  an  ancient  and  instructive  story.  They 
were  to  blame,  too,  that  all  in  their  view  was  secondary  to  the  cotton- 
mill.  The  spinmng-jenny  was  in  sight  in  everything.  Still  several 
useful  and  tried  men  have  lost  their  seats. 

There  was  one  feature  struck  us  in  this  election.  The  Derby  party, 
reinforced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  did  not,  with  such  a  fresh  accession  of 
strength,  exhibit  that  exulting  countenance  which  marked  it  in  past  times, 
when  ''the  wisdom  of  our  forefiithers**  was  their  watchword.  This 
modesty,  somewhat  unnatural,  bespoke  mbgiving,  and  we  augured  from, 
it  that  Lord  Palmerston'  and  his  friends  would  not  be  as  hardly  run  as 
their  antagonists  expected.  We  were  justified.  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  eud 
of  his  address,  though  a  descendant  of  the  race  of  Jacob,  condescended 
to  have  recourse  to  roaring  for  High  Church,  about  which,  with  his 
notions  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Jewish  race,  he  can  really  care  very 
little.  It  fell  as  flat  upon  the  ears  of  his  constituency  as  if  Mr.  Moses, 
of  Aldgate,  had  ''  roared,**  like  ''  an^  sucking  nightingale,*'  to  the  cele- 
brated pump  of  that  name.  This  wily  characteristic  appeal  exhibited,  as 
regarded  the  cause  of  the  right  honourable  gentieman,  *'  Love's  last  shifL^ 
It  was  the  final  song  of  the  dying  swan,  and  nothing  but  his  name,  in- 
tended to  stand  in  the  way  of  epitaph,  we  presume,  came  after  it.  The 
world  fully  comprehended  the  allusion,  the  necessity  that  gave  it  birth, 
and  the  mischief  it  was  intended  to  produce.  The  time  of  crying  the 
^*  Church  in  danger"  to  any  effect  is  no  more.  Lord  John  Russell  had 
an  escape  from  rejection  in  the  City.  His  lordship  was  third  on  the  poll, 
and  report  gave  much  of  his  success  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rotiischild's 
friends.  He  was  most  guarded  in  his  City  speeches,  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  he  was  prepared  for  future  contingencies,  perhaps  being  out  of 
place,  for  his  standing  dish  at  such  times,  some  measure  of  reform,  to 
heal  past  indiscretions.  The  noble  lord  was  sure  of  a  seat  elsewhere  if 
he  had  not  been  returned  there.  His  absence  from  Parliament  would 
have  been  kmented  on  all  sides.  His  lordship,  well  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  suffered  ambitious  hope  to  rule  for  a 
moment,  and  has  had  a  lesson  which  may  be  profitable,  especially  as,  with 
all  his  £ftults,  the  country  could  "  better  spare  a  better  man."  Lord  Joha 
told  some  wholesome  truths  on  the  hustings,  displaying  no  littie  tact  ixL 
his  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  in  effect,  and  with  the  greatest 
truth,  that  the  real  question  did  not  turn  on  Sir  J«  Bowring^s  being  right 
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or  wrong — on  the  Bowringites  or  Tehites — but  between  the  Tories  and 
Liberals ;  and  Lord  John  spoke  a  truth  that  Messrs.  Cobden  and  his  friends 
ought  to  have  felt  as  well  as  his  lordship  did.  But  with  this  conviction, 
why  did  Lord  John  and  Mr.  Cobden  vote  as  they  voted,  being  thus  pre- 
Tiously  acquainted  with  the  bet  now  acknowledged  ?  We  should  like  to 
have  this  point  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  at  the  hustings  upheld  the  Derby  administration 
during  its  nine  months'  reign  in  1862,  just  as  much  to  any  worthy  purpose 
as  a  dissertation  would  be  upon  the  identity  of  a  mummy  of  the  time  of 
Pharaohi  with  the  relics  of  his  chief  butler.    He  contended  for  the  in-» 
fluence  of  property  in  elections,  as  in  past  times  he  had  contended  for 
revolutionary  principles.    He  reprehended  the  Reform  Act  for  its  in- 
justice, and  discussed  with  one  of  the  persons  present  the  dreadful  cala- 
znity  of  a  disfranchisement  of  Buckinghamshire  in  case  the  kingdom 
were  divided  into  electoral  districts.    His  speech  was  set  much  in  the 
stnun  of  the  old  Tory  speeches  of  bygone  times,  now  grown  stale,  but 
delivered  with  the  customary  ability  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
interlarded  with  a  few  jokes,  and  the  usual  absence  of  close  reasoning. 
His  arguments,  in  short,  were  Tory  on  a  Tory  hustings,  as  they  would 
have  been  Radical  a  few  years  ago  upon  hustings  of  that  colour,  and  may 
some  day  be  again,  after  passing  through  a  firesh  turnstile.    At  the  out* 
s^t  we  had  a  touch  of  his  characteristic  imaginativeness.    He  told  the 
electors  that  the  ^  minister  had  declared  that  his  agents  in  China  will  be 
superseded,  thus  acknowledging  the  justness  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons."    This  was  in  the  dap-trap  style  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.    Lord  Elgin  is  gobg  out  as  ambassador  to  Pekin  to  place 
things,  if  possible,  upon  a  satis&ctory  footing,  in  a  general  way,  and 
report  says  France  will  co-operate  in  the  same  design.    The  ishmd  of 
Hong-Kong  retains  its  ruler,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  or  the 
public  either.    Mr.  Disraeli  is  accomplished  at  finesse.    The  electors  of 
Bucks  no  doubt  expect  to  see  Sir  John  Bowring  at  home  in  another 
month  in  deep  disgrace.    This  is  not,  we  think,  likely,  until  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  convinced  Sir  John  merits  disgrace.    To  Mr.  Disraeli's  dis- 
may the  day  goes  against  his  hopes  on  this  score.    If  Lord  Derby's 
House  of  Commons  gave  a  vote  of  censure  against  tiie  minister,  what  if 
the  nation — the  people — have  since  given  one  of  approbation  ?    We  put 
it  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  it  worth  his  while  thus  to  mystify  his  constituents? 
A  littie  time  must  have  revealed  the  truth,  and  shown  how  much  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  dealt  with  fancy;  but  perhaps,  as  the  election 
was  decided  instanter,  the  misrepresentation  may  have  answered  its 
purpose.    The  zeal  of  the  right  honourable  gentieman  in  behalf  of  his 
objects  sadly  overran  his  ^Uscretion,  as  it  did  in  his  eflbrts  to  make  the 
world  believe  in  the  secret  treaty  made  by  ministers  to  enslave  Italy* 
The  Parisian  gossip  was  so  grat^  it  needs  must  be  true,  because  he 
deored  it  shoiSd  be  so.    Never  was  there  such  a  gobeur.    The  secret 
trea^  motion  was  a  most  indiscreet  affitir,  but  like  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  former  political  dealmgs,  highly  characteristic*    The  appeal 
of  Lord  Palmerston — the  constitutional  appeal — met  his  wishes,  and  even 
went  beyond  his  expectations.    Why  was  tiiis,  but  that  the  public  felt 
hit  lordship  had  not  netrayed  the  trust  rqposed  in  him,  and  therofore  gave 
good  ground  for  a  similar  expectation  in  ftiture  being  realised  ?  Our  more 
nistyiostitutionswiUberefimQedyaQdwhatiemaiosof  free  trade  to  carry 
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Ottt,  earned  out  to  the  letter,  not  hj  those  who  eare  a  reluctant  asMot  to 
H  m  the  hope  to  retain  pbee,  but  hj  those  who  were  its  original  sop- 
porters.  The  lukewarm  Gladstone  party  wtU  be  no  longer  the  go  between 
^  minister  and  the  Tories — that  party  which  is  nerer  named  hatttreoali 
to  oar  recollection,  on  all  bat  the  me- trade  question,  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  verses  of  the  third  of  Revelations. 

Lord  Palmerston^  official  oonduet  has  justified  the  confidence  plaoed 
in  him  by  the  coontry.  It  is  ail  an  accident,"  saj  his  enemies ;  "gooA 
fertone,  nothing  else  *  But  it  will  be  feond  in  the  iKspeiisatioa  off 
erents,  that  from  untoward  circumstances,  against  which  no  prudence  caa 
guard,  or  from  unobtrusive  habits,  seme  men  of  sterling  merit  xmj  \m 
prevented  from  makin^^  their  way  and  remain  in  obecurity,  yet  those  of 
diem  who  become  distmguished  are  indebted  to  sometUng  besides  good 
fortune  for  dieir  position.  The  premier's  long  experienee  and  thorowk 
knowledge  of  political  afiteurs  at  home,  an  aptitude  for  business,  and  s 
superiority  over  his  opponents  in  manner  and  bearing,  omitting  his  so* 
quaintance  with  foreign  cabinets  superior  to  tiiat  of  any  odier  of  our  publio 
men,  these  acquirements  render  it  not  minatural  he  should  occupy  his 
present  high  post  The  popular  discrimination  has  been  justified.  The 
trial  has  Imcu  made,  and  the  verdict  of  the  nation  has  confirmed  die  cor- 
rectness of  the  sdeotkm.  Our  annals  vrHl  record  more  than  diis  on  the 
•core  of  celebrity.  From  his  ministnr  will  date  a  great  alteradon  m 
belligerent  operations,  which  will  render  England  more  formidable  dMHt 
ever  to  her  enemies.  The  application  of  steam  to  an  extent  never  befbra 
attempted,  and  the  conveyance  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  so  great  a  mstance  as  the  Crimea,  the  magnitude  and  de> 
Structive  nature  of  die  means  adopted,  as  well  as  the  increased  expense^ 
hidicate  serious  changes  in  the  art  of  war,  which  will  much  alter  its  dia- 
racter,  and  we  trust  diminish  its  calamities  by  shortening  its  duration. 
Napoleon  I.  entered  Moscow  a  conqueror  with  eighty  diousand  men,  and 
four  hundred  thousand  kept  up  his  comnranicadons.  Led  to  destrudioA 
by  the  wintry  elements,  his  power  was  overcome  by  them,  not  by  the 


bear  throughout  Europe-Ambitious,  crafty,  assumptive,  and  dictatoriaL 
By  the  aid  of  the  new  arm  in  warftuw,  conveying  for  the  first  time  a  Isi^ 
army  over  a  space  that  no  force  oould  reach  by  a  march,  they  destroyed 
half  the  Russian  navy  and  die  noblest  arsenal  of  that  country.  Fkence^ 
our  ally,  was  avenged  by  a  loss  to  Russia  of  a  force  equid  in  mtmber 
to  diat  lost  by  her  in  1813,  thus  matching  the  old  disaster,  but  reversiag 
die  fate  of  war.  This  was  executed  from  the  extreme  west  of  Europe^ 
aod  die  prestige  of  Russian  invulnerability  destroyed  by  the  long  rem 
of  civiKsatioo.  Was  the  reflection  of  this  result  no  sdmuumt  to  die  Eng- 
lish people  to  be  just  to  the  administration  under  whidi  so  marvdloes  aft 
achievement  was  effected  ?  Lord  Palmeiston's  official  career  will  be 
memorable  for  having  shown  the  extent  of  the  ^wer  thus  newly  appfied 
to  that  arm  to  whidi  England  owes  her  greatness.  Hence,  die  rule  of 
dns  ministry  will  form  a  new  and  remarkable  epoch  in  war.  it  is  from 
dits  period  that  an  appHcatkm  of  soieoee  to  such  an  extent  will  date,  the 
ndfitjr  of  which  the  living  may  not  see  to  its  full  extent,  espedally  when 
a  single  vessel  may  soon  be  heard  of  carrying  and  landing  ten  tfaoesand 
men  upon  some  distant  shore.  The  master  of  die  see  wiU  dictate  to  hi* 
enemies  by  his  desoltofy  ettaeb,  nqpidiy  moving  at  will  to  any  poial 
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where  he  cannot  be  followed  by  defensiye  armies  upon  the  shore.  This 
will  be  most  easily  achieved  by  England;  indeed,  the  invention  points  to 
this  country  before  all  others,  from  its  inexhaustible  resources  in  material. 
The  arm  by  which  it  will  be  accomplished  is  more  especiaUy  our  own.  It 
.will  be  that  of  other  nations  osAy  as  ^y  proportionally  advance  in  the 
arts  of  dvilisatioD.  Just  in  that  nroportion,  too»  they  will  become  arbiters 
oi  adveae  national  destinies.  Those  only  who  an  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  late  operations  can  appreciate  the 
extrat  and  energy  put  rorth  by  England  on  the  ocean  upon  tnat  oecasbn* 
Whatever  blunges  were  committed  in  Uie  expedition,  few  or  none  were 
attributable  to  the  ann  in  which  England  most  exhibits  her  power,  and 
the  mighty  development  of  the  resources  attaching  to  her  insular  podtioiL 
The  more  overwhelming  similar  means  of  warfiEure  become,  under  well*- 
n^gulated  governments,  the  less  frequoitly  will  the  calamity  of  war  affliet 
mankind.  Confined  ins^arably  with  Uie  date  of  the  development  of 
this  power  to  an  extent  never  before  even  imagined,  the  administration  of 
LcHrd  Palmerston  will  pass  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  a  war  entered 
i^Km  for  the  common  cause  of  humanity. 

The  country  having  answered  the  ajmeal  of  the  minister,  it  will  only 
xonain  that  he  justifies  the  further  eonndence  of  the  people  by  following 
public  opinioii  as  he  has  already  done.  As  ^et  he  cannot  know  the 
materials  with  whieh  he  has  to  deal  in  parhament,  but  a  little  time 
will  explain  alL  It  is  no  longer  the  Church  in  danger  P  the  cry 
of  No  Fope^  I"  or  Down  with  the  Corn-laws  and  Free-trade  T' 
those  foolish  cries  have  had  their  day,  and  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  DisraeE 
are  bereffc  of  these  resources,  once  so  inestimable.  They  can  no  n^oce 
daim  their  help ;  the  cr^  falls  dead  on  the  public  ear.  The  old  false 
cry  of  ^'  The  wolf  is  commg  T  is  now  a  theme  for  laughter.  The  secroft 
treaty  and  Mandarin  Yeh  will  in  like  manner  no  more  avail  them.  They 
nust  look  out  for  a  new  war-cry.  In  the  declared  state  of  the  public 
wbd  their  ingenuity  will  be  taxed  to  discover  something  effective  to  serve 
the  purpose.  They  must  find  a  standard  for  their  recruits  whatever  new 
ery  they  may  set  up.  The  old  sermons  for  the  simple  cannot  be  preached 
over  again.  Having  in  vain  stretched  their  india-rubber  consciences  tp 
abandon  protection,  they  will  hardly  succeed  in  getting  their  friends  to 
bark  for  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be 
wdl  inclined  to  raise  the  war-whoop  even  for  them,  if  they  would  lead  to 
the  gratification  of  their  hopeB,  having  once  already  shouted  "  Revolution 
and  Frost  the  Chartist"  It  is  passmg  hard  he  has  been  ba£9ed  after 
he  has  wasted  so  much  mischief  in  vain,  but  with  his  ktitudinarianism  he 
need  not  despair  if  he  find  himself  again  among  brain*sick  politicians  of  a 
defeated  colour. 

We  shall  very  quickly  see^  on  the  meeting  of  the  House,  how  fftr  the 
sleetofs  have  been  true  to  thiur  duties,  and  how  &r  the  bcmest  prevailed 
ow  those  who  have  been  the  main  cause  of  preventing  rational  re£onn% 
hf  showing  that  the  extmsion  of  parliamentary  reform,  without  electonjj 
nformatioB,  would  do  little  good  to  the  country.  There  can  be  no  puse 
)Depiesentatives  where  the  electors' hands  are  not  dean.  Let  us  ha^  that 
Ihe  retams  to  the  present  parliament  have  in  this  re^peet  stood  as  distill 
Sloshed  as  every  lover  of  lus  country  must  desire. 
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A  SUMMER  IN  SCHLESWIG. 

Wb  can  all  remember  the  stirrinfi^  events  which  took  place  in  the 
German  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  the  unhappy  result  pro- 
duced by  English  interference.  The  armistice  of  Malmo  saddled  on  the 
inhabitants  tne  miuntenanoe  of  a  large  foroe,  and  at  the  same  time  sadly 
diminished  their  patriotism.  But  the  pacification  on  which  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  diplomatists  plumed  themselyes  so  much  was  a  dedded 
failure;  and  the  king  laughed  in  a  most  contemptuous  manner  at  the 
representations  of  that  fine  old  institution,  the  aug^t  Germanic  Diet. 
The  old  system  of  dragooning  was  introduced,  and  the  government  of  the 
duchies  soon  displayed  all  those  evils  to  remove  which  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  up  arms  in  1848.  At  the  present  moment  an  astounding  inter- 
change of  notes  is  taking  place ;  but  the  King  of  Denmark  is  obstinate, 
and  insists  on  governing  ms  territory  in  the  way  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
out asking  or  accepting  the  advice  of  his  neighbours.  The  quarrel  has 
become  slightly  acerbated  of  late,  and  some  threats  have  been  heard  of 
the  last  resource ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  either  of  the  two  great 
German  powers  is  disposed,  or  in  a  condition,  to  take  up  arms.  At  an^ 
rate,  one  thing  is  certain :  the  Schleswig- Holsteiners  will  remain  tranqud 
on  this  occarion ;  for  only  a  choice  of  evils  is  presented  them,  and  they 
pobably  prefer  the  old  bloodsuckers,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
by  this  time  tolerably  gorged.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  our 
readers  may  like  some  slight  sketch  of  a  country  whose  name  is  once 
more  assuming  prominence  in  our  foreign  intelligence,  and  we  have 
therefore  selected  a  recently  published  German  work,*  which  will  enable 
US  to  give  some  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  duchies  at 
least.  The  writer  of  this  little  book  is  a  doctor  in  the  Danbh  army,  and 
in  that  capacity  assisted  at  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign.  As  sooa 
as  peace  was  restored,  he  revisited  the  scenes  of  past  bloodshed,  in  order 
to  regfard  them  from  their  more  peaceful  aspect,  and  has  brought  together 
a  series  of  sketches  very  amusing,  and  in  all  probability  very  trutMul. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Schleswig  is  the  province  of 
Angeln,  although  it  may  am>rd  no  special  attraction  to  the  romantie 
tourist.  There  are  but  few  relics  of  picturesque  antiquity  to  be  found : 
time  has  dealt  mercilessly  with  them,  and  has  left  scarce  a  trace  of  ruins 
above  the  earth.  The  fields  extend  in  wide  plains,  and  produce  abundant 
harvests,  which  the  peasants  set  a  proper  value  on;  while  the  only 
symbols  of  past  ages  are  found  in  the  heather,  with  its  useless  flowers, 
which  peep  out  here  and  there  to  remind  the  inhabitants  that  their  now 
80  fertile  home  was  once  a  heath  and  a  desert  No  wonder  that  their 
•noestors  quitted  it  to  found  a  new  empire  in  Britain.  But,  as  some 
eompeiisation,  the  middle  ag^s  have  left  behind  them  the  most  compli- 
cated system  of  law,  which  the  inhabitants  guard  with  that  care  yrhUik 
would  be  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  some  family  relic.  There  are  no 
less  than  forty  different  jurisdictions  in  this  littie  country,  to  the 
delight  of  the  lawyers  and  the  vagabonds,  who  escape  criminal  persecu- 
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lion  by  passing  from  one  territory  to  the  next.  Fortunately  for  the 
security  of  the  inhabitants,  the  gendarroes  are  no  respecters  of  ijie  rights 
dirine  of  noble  estates,  and  are  wont  to  seize  the  persons  they  want 
wherever  they  can  lay  hands  on  them — to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
vagabonds,  who  are  great  respecters  of  vested  interests  where  their  own 
are  so  closely  concerned. 

The  famis  in  Ano^eln  are  large,  and  the  dwelling-houses  sufficiently 
comfortable.  The  latter  consists  of  a  long  building,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  entry,  and  generally  a  wing  is  added,  forming  a  right  angle 
irith  the  main  building.  You  are  sure  to  find  a  stork's-nest  on  the  straw 
roof,  and  above  the  entrance  the  initials  of  the  proprietor  and  his  wife. 
The  fiirm-buildings  are  scattered  about,  and  behind  a  row  of  carefully 
cropped  linden-trees  stands  a  small  cottage,  to  which  the  parents  retire 
when  they  give  up  the  farm  to  the  eldest  son  or  to  the  mamed  daughter. 
On  entering  the  house,  you  pass  through  the  kitchen  into  the  keeping- 
room,  or  domsk,  round  which  are  the  sleeping-places  of  the  whole  family. 
Bdund  this  room  is  the  "  pesel,**  or  best  room,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
bridal  chamber,  where  the  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  of  the  house  are  kept 
in  immense  chests,  whose  number  eenerally  furnishes  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  prosperity  of  Uie  farmer.  The  best  rooms  are  only  opened  on  solemn 
occasions ;  and  the  Angles  have  their  gfreat  festivals,  like  other  Christian 
nations,  though  they  are  not  Easter,  Whitsun,  and  Christmas,  but  mar- 
riage, christening,  and  burial.  On  these  occasions  the  peasant  shows  of 
what  sort  he  is,  and  the  family  and  neighbours  are  provided  with  a  topic 
of  conversation  lasting  till  another  great  event  comes  off.  The  Angles 
have  become  more  German  than  the  Germans,  but  they  cannot  belie  the 
truth  of  the  old  chronicle  that  Dan  and  Angul  were  brothers :  in  their 
features  and  their  knguage  they  retain  the  old  Danish  type.  The  only 
change  is  that  they  have  become  suspicious  and  unfriencUy,  and  boast  of 
iheir  wealth  to  inordinate  excess.  On  the  other  hand,  they  possess  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  though  they  worship  the  golden  calf,  they  do 
not  neglect  the  Church.  The  reason  for  their  wishing  to  be  German  will 
be  best  found  from  the  following  remark  made  by  a  peasant  to  the  author : 
^  If  we  were  Danes,  we  could  not  talk  with  the  caUle-dealers  from  down 
south,  and  the  folk  that  come  from  the  north  don't  pay  such  good 
ptioes — and  so  we  are  Germans  once  for  all." 

Among  these  people,  all  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  most  fashion- 
aUe  circles  prevail.  Matrimony  is  not  the  result  of  affection,  but  exdu- 
avdy  of  p<Micy — so  man^  cattle  are  wedded  to  so  many,  and  a  wife 
forms  part  of  the  bar^n,  or  a  species  of  makeweight.  Sixpences 
riw  best  when  along  with  sixpences,''  is  a  proverb  of  the  country  most 
UgUy  esteemed.  And  the  rich  peasants  do  their  courtmg  by  proxy.  A 
fettal  race  of  men  exists,  who  go  about  the  country  striking  up  matches, 
snd  to  ihem  the  peasantry  turn  when  they  think  their  ferm  would  sup- 
port a  few  doien  more  kine.  When  a  gentleman  of  this  description 
v^ves  a  commission^  he  pays  his  addresses  to  the  papa,  stating 
that  so-and-so  wishes  to  marry,  and  that  he  has  selected  n>r  him  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  If  his  proposals  are  acceptable,  he  makes  an 
appointment  fer  the  young  man  to  call  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  when 
he  comes  attended  by  all  his  relatives.  The  male  portion  examine  the 
italls,  he^  while  the  ladies  rummage  the  linen  chests,  and  if  the  old 
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COM  do  not  ftU  oat  about  a  few  haiidfod  doOan  one  waj  or  the  otbo;^ 
die  marriage  is  a  faii  aecomplL  After  these  preliminarief,  the  guests 
•t  down  to  a  plentiful  repast  of  neat,  and  potatoes  swimming  in  buttei!^ 
washed  down  hj  any  quantify  of  ooffee.  The  conTersation  usuaUv 
iums  on  the  stete  of  the  farm,  and  the  requisite  repairs  to  be  effected. 
Sometimes  this  produces  a  violent  dispute,  and  the  bargain  is  on  tbe 
point  of  being  broken  <^  when  the  eoupler  interferes,  and  settles  the 
affair  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  by  mutual  concessions.  How  the  ceie- 
rooB^  ooneludes,  we  will  describe  in  our  author's  words : 

At  last  an  agreement  was  made:  John  Lauesen  said,  diyly,  ''Now  it^  all 
right.  What  sayst  thou,  Mariechen?"  And  Marie,  who  was  enffsffcd  m  cteu» 
in^  the  table,  stopped  for  H  seeond  on  ihe  threshold,  turned  han  reond,  aad 
said,  Ja— a  and  so  the  business  teminated.  1^  indefttftigabto  Tm  had 
hardly  drawn  up  a  formal  contract,  wluc^  was  signed  by  aU  the  parties  oam- 
eemed,  ere  the  hap{^  lover  drew  out  his  watch,  and  said,  It  is  time  for  ua  to 
be  making  for  home and  the  goests  drove  off  without  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom haviuff  interchanged  a  wora  of  love,  or  even  shaken  hands ;  but  it  is  not 
prooer  to  behave  so  affc^onately  in  the  presence  of  other  people.  .  .  Throe 
weeks  later  the  village  was  all  astir — ^the  marriage  came  on.  On  visiting  nay 
old  landlord  soon  after,  I  found  him  sitting  on  abendi  ootnde  tiie  AttensitB^ 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mooth,  and  looking  after  his  son-in4aw,  who  had  now  takaa 
his  plaoB  in  the  managenei^  of  the  fana.  I  found  Marie  in  the  kitchen;  ahe 
was  making  butter ;  her  husbaad  had  brought  six  new  cows  on  to  the  farm,  and 
she  could  make  plenty  of  butter  now.  Bkto  could  not  heb  being  ahappy  wifio, 
in  a  country  where  domestic  felicity  is  founded  on  the  sola  basis  of  wealth. 

The  great  festival  of  Angeln  is  l^e  feir  of  Brarup.  At  that  period 
everjr  house  in  ihe  town  is  converted  into  an  inn,  sakL  every  inn  ini«  « 
dancing-room.  Folk  danee  in  ike  Domsk  and  in  the  Pesei,"  in  Ae 
kkchen-garden  and  ih»  orchard,  and  the  festivities  last  three  days  avL 
nights.  The  parish  common  is  covered  with  booths,  among  whidi  As 
happy  visitors  lounge  up  and  down.  One  whole  strset  of  teats  eoMssts 
of  eating-houses ;  the  next  is  occupied  by  pedlars  and  chapmen,  showtisy 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs  to  attract  onstomers.  The  oonfiisioa  is  w- 
•bovnded,  and  the  noise  staoning.  After  passing  tlmn^h  a  ^ispky  «£ 
Ae  most  heterogeneeos  domestic  and  agricultural  implements,  we  readi 
^  cattle-market.  The  poor  brutes  have  hardly  eome  to  Brarup  feir 
for  their  amusement.  A  cattle^ealer  rushes  into  the  decMe  nmb  «f 
-animals  and  seises  his  booty :  in  a  second  he  hss  cut  the  car  of  one 
sheep  off,  and  given  another  a  cross-cat  between  ^e  eyes,  and  leaves  Ae 
scene  of  his  brave  exploits,  aceosspanied  by  tiie  tinud  Ueatbg  ol  the 
flock.  The  pigs  lie  in  the  mad  and  gasp  for  bveath ;  and  a  cow^  iriae 
has  grown  tired  of  ih»  incessant  punduag  and  handling,  breaks  loese 
and  performs  awar-danee,  to  the  intense  alarm  of  the  owners  of  croeksi]PV 
who  nasten  to  secure  their  fragile  property. 

The  o^er  pecidiarities  of  the  feir  rescnnd  us  strongly  of  the  saaw 
anmsesMnts  in  merry  Enghmd,  when  Easter  and  Greenwiflh  were  iadia- 
solal^  eoaneded  in  ike  notnd  of  the  Codmeys;  now»  alas!  all  tha^b 
lemskis  k  the  shsdow  of  the  name.  There  are  the  same  roanJahsals, 
lottenas,  aut-shootbg,  and  so  on ;  bat  we  find  no  sMntion  of  tha^b 
<dMectaUe  instraaient  which  ased  to  be  sold  assong  us,  and  scemad  as 
the  whofo  fun  of  the  fair,  for  the  ahsunHy  nnall  sum  of  one  penny.  Far 
the  benefit  ef  fataie  arehnologbtSy  we  may  stata  that  this  conskted  ef  a 
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wmmkoi  wheel  kmrted  in  a  liaadlo^  and  working^  on  a  beafl»8i  pin.  TIk 
point  of  tbe  joke  eontbted  in  a  ywmg  hdy  of  i&bla  maanen  dnggiag 
Ms  inttniinent  rajndlj  down  joar  coat,  wttidi  indneed  rastief  to  imigina 
diat  Uiat  article  of  Stem  was  slit  up.    It  was  a  capital  jest,  wasn't  it? 


Aillmg  in  gtmg  to  the  Crystal  Fidaoe^  when  so  mueh  more  fan  c<Mild  be 
mjoyed  for  a  peonj?  In  other  lespeots,  however,  tiie  S^kswig  finr 
was  a  good  imitation  of  our  popular  amusements ;  there  was  the  seme 
amount  of  intoxication  and  insane  yelling,  hut  there  dke  wives  wisel j 
accompanied  their  husbands  to  see  them  safslr  home,  and  hence  the 
poUooHBourts  rea|>ed  no  nch  harrest  of  five-shilling  fines.  But  our 
author  met  with  one  adTentare :  on  the  road  home,  lus  eoadmian  would 
afeop  to  see  the  play  perf<»nniBg  in  one  of  the  Tillages,  and  lost  hie  stnw 
waggon ;  it  was  jound  the  next  momine  in  a  dover-field,  where  the 
liorses  had  eaten  their  fill  of  the  luscious  feod ;  but  as  the  owner  of  the 
field  was  probabW  sleeping  off  his  debauch  he  did  not  see  it,  so  the 
coachman  got  w  at  a  ch^  xate,  and  wished  it  was  Bramp  fair  eyery 
day  in  the  year. 

The  seenety  on  the  west  eoast  of  ScUeswi^,  with  its  open  prospect  of 
the  restless  sea,  is  fiur  more  wt^rthy  of  a  yisit  than  the  eonntry  of  the 
Angles.  About  fiye  miles  from  the  eoast  is  the  island  of  F^ir,  once 
connected  with  the  mainland^  and  a  great  resource  of  German  tourists  at 
present  The  chief  fishing  town  is  w  yck.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  island 
are  hom  sailors,  and  are  brought  up  at  school  for  that  honourable  pro- 
leanen.  At  m  early  age  thrjr  leave  home  to  tempt  fortune  on  the  sea, 
and  go  long  yoyages.  Many  a  proud  argosy  is  now  eommanded  by  aaen 
wlio  were  once  poor  peasant  lads.  But  their  only  ambition  is  to  saye 
anoi^  mone^  to  return  home  to  their  beloved  idand,  and  set  up  as 
fanners.  While  the  men  are  away  on  theb  vocation,  the  wrvee  manage 
the  household  and  fkrming  affairs.  The  latter  rarely  quit  the  island  of 
Aeir  birth,  and  carefully  keep  up  the  pecufiar  manners  and  costume. 
They  wear  a  gown  of  some  ds^  stuff  with  a  blue  edging,  a  dark,  ^ght* 
fittii^  jacket  with  long  deeves,  £utened  up  the  front  and  at  the  eoffii 
with  buttons  <^  silver  filigree  work,  and  a  gay  apron,  fasteard  bdnid 
by^  a  massive  silver  hook.  Roinid  their  neck  they  twine  several  Mack 
woollen  diawls,  and  Ae  head  is  bound  up  in  another  doth  of  the  snne 
description,  affecting  the  shape  of  a  turban,  with  the  two  ends  hangmg 
down  on  either  ade.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this  turban  the  marnea 
women  wear  a  pieoe  of  red  embr^cUred  doth,  which  covers  the  scalp ; 
the  umnazned  women  oover  it  with  thick  plaits  of  hair.  On  holidays 
tbey  wear  heavy  sihrar  duuns,  twined  among  the  buttons  on  the  jacket^ 
and  from  them  depencb  a  medallion,  frequently  the  portrait  of  the 
busband  or  the  parents,  or  at  times  quaint  old  pictures,  bearing  dose 
aflinity  to  Cathdic  sunts.  The  richer  dasses  wear  also  a  laree  quantity 
of  gold  ornaments.  There  is  soaoething  very  oriental  in  the  style  of 
dres%  which  is  the  more  evident  when  we  ladies  appear  in  the  streets, 
Thcre^  they  drag  the  shawls  ui»  to  their  ned»»  and  arrange  tbe  head- 
covering  in  snch  wise  that  it  quite  ooyers  the  forehead,  and  oidy  kayes  a 
SBiaM  opening  fiv  the  eyes.  In  winter  they  wear  a  doak  called  a  "  BnU 
fiemger,"  which  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  African  Bumona  But 
whila  the  head  is  so  earrfalfy  protected  botk  dayand  sight,  or  in  and 
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mi  of  the  bouse,  they  only  wear  thin  leatbern  slippers.  It  might  be 
tiiought  that  this  was  the  worst  possible  mode  of  protecting  the  feet  in  a 
country  where  the  slightest  shower  converts  the  ground  into  a  morass, 
but  the  slippers  are,  once  for  all,  the  fashion,  and  are  only  exchanged  for 
ahoes  when  the  ladies  have  an  opportunity  to  dance,  which  is  their  chiefest 
delight.  The  women  of  Fohr  are,  as  a  general  rule,  handsome,  and  as 
they  never  leave  the  house  wiUiout  being  wrapped  up,  they  have  an  ad- 
mirably white  c<nnplexion.  To  strangers  they  are  timid  and  retiring, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  admirable  morality.  How  they  live  will  be 
best  described  in  our  author's  words: 

As  the  islanders  Hve  principalljr  by  the  sea,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  large  farms 
on  the  island.  It  is  carefully  cultivated,  but  the  majority  of  the  houses  hare 
only  a  few  ''daymaths"  of  land  attached  to  them,  employed  either  for  pasturage 
or  ffrowiuf  poUitoes,  the  general  food  of  the  population.  The  villages  appear 
to  be  neglected,  and  consist  of  several  narrow  streets,  over  which  the  ash-trees 
cast  a  l^fy  shade.  Here  and  there  vou  notice  smidl  houses  with  red  brick 
walls  and  green  jalousies.  Each  of  tne  old  sailors  arranges  his  house  as  he 
likes  best,  and  pavs  as  much  attention  to  it  as  he  did  before  to  his  vesseL  The 
g^rey-haired  Greenland  whaler  has  enclosed  his  garden  with  whalebone ;  and  he 
sits  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  reading  the  paper.  His  neighbour,  the 
captain,  has  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  has  turned  fanner :  he  is  just  engaged  in 
"  breaJang  bulk"  with  a  cargo  of  hay,  which  is  too  tall  to  go  through  the  bam 
door.  Above  thb  you  notice  a  huge  board,  on  which  is  painted  "  De  Vrau  Mar- 
garethe,"  probably  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  brought  him  safe  to  this  port. 
His  next  neighbour  is  an  admirer  of  lattice-work ;  he  has  put  it  up  round  his 
garden,  round  the  flower-beds,  before  the  gate,  and  round  the  Towl-house. 
Above  the  door  is  a  fi^ure-hc^  painted  in  bmliant  colours,  and  all  the  wood- 
work has  lately  received  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish.  He  is  a  ship's  carpenter. 
"From  the  ceiling  of  his  room  the  model  of  a  frigate  is  suspended,  on  building 
which  the  old  man  was  engaged,  and  he  knows  its  history  from  the  mommit 
when  its  keel  was  laid,  to  that  drc^  period  when  it  was  captured  by  the  English 
— eomewhere  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century. 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  inside  the  houses.  We  first  enter  the  keeping- 
room,  with  huge  sleeping-bunks  running  along  the  walls,  and  a  tremendoas 
stove  heated  from  without:  the  walls  tl^emselves  are  covered  with  porcelain 
plates,  adorned  with  long-tailed  Chinamen,  or  so  artistically  arranged  that  they 
represent  seascapes.  A  ship,  bounding  over  the  yeasty  waves,  ana  surrounded 
by  water-spouting  whales,  which  are  m  a  dangerous  proximity  to  the  boat's- 
header,  who  stands  with  uplifted  harpoon  in  the  bow  of  the  boat — such  is  th^ 
general  result  of  the  artistic  skill.  These  tiles  give  the  rooms  a  Dutch  cha- 
racter, and  are  well  adapted  to  the  green  beams,  &om  which  an  ostrich  egg  and  a 
few  faded  flowers  han^ ;  Chinese  mandarins  nod  in  the  comers  of  the  huge  glass 
case,  which  is  filled  with  cups  and  saucers.  Behind  this  room  is  the  best  room, 
the  windows  filled  with  flowers,  and  the  walls  hidden  by  articles  of  clothing.  The 
housewife  sits  at  her  wonted  occupation;  the  spinning-wheel  whirs,  but  this 
does  not  at  aU  disturb  her  old  man,  who  sits  in  the  sunshine,  with  his  old- 
fashioned  spectacles  athwart  his  nose,  and  reads  about  Cook  or  some  other 
hardy  navigator.  He  is  thinking  of  hiis  book,  and  she  of  her  wheel;  but  the 
son,  the  young  ardent  sailor  with  the  brown  face  and  tarred  jacket,  who  stands 
outside  the  gg^den  and  leans  over  the  adjoining  fence,  is  thinking  about  some- 
thing else.  Why  has  that  younfi^  girl,  who  is  leaning  agamst  a  tree,  and  is 
playing  with  her  jacket  buttons,  forgotten  to  draw  her  Nosst6k  over  her  fsceP 
It  serves  her  quite  right.  He  now  reads  the  secret  of  her  heart  on  her  blushing 
chedcs — and  profits  by  it,  the  rogue — ^he  is  not  satbfied  with  merely  whispering, 
"Dome  leitle  KUve"  (give  me  a  Httle  kiss). 

Owing  to  the  increased  mode  of  communicatioQ  by  railways  f^nd 
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steamers,  Fohr,  as  a  bathing-place,  will  probably  soon  become  a  dan* 
^rous  rival  to  the  much-bepraised  Heligoland.  In  many  respects  Wyck 
IS  superior  to  that  fashionable  watering-place.  The  air  is  mild,  the  sand 
soft  pis  velvet,  the  water  remarkably  saline  and  fresh.  The  bathing, 
too,  is  far  more  safe  than  it  is  at  Heligoland  :  the  sea  may  be  approached 
at  any  time  by  invalids,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Heligoland,  where  the 
breakers  too  often  prevent  bathing.  Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  sea  is  quiet  at  Fohr — the  Grennan  Ocean  is  never  at  rest,  and  how- 
ever calm  and  unruffled  it  may  seem,  there  is  always  a  certain  swell  upon 
it.  The  bathing  season  at  Fohr  is  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  people  of  Wyck  are  fi^endly  and  obliging :  lodgings  are 
cheap,  and  there  is  a  band  of  German  musicians  who  play  thrice  daily  in 
the  bathing-house  or  its  vicinity.  The  amusements  consist  of  excursiona 
to  the  adjoining  islands :  balls  twice  a  week,  shooting  seals  and  gulls  by 
water,  and  knocking  over  the  rabbits  by  land,  which  swarm  in  the  sand- 
downs  of  Am'ram.  These  are  certainly  simple  pleasures ;  but  the  days 
pass  almost  too  rapidly,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  departure,  the 
Tisitor  quits  with  regret  the  pleasant  little  island. 

If  our  reader  is  a  gourmand,  we  would  recommend  him,  however,  to 
visit  Fohr  in  the  month  of  September.  Not  because  the  cuisine  there  is 
specially  to  be  recommended — unless  you  are  an  admirer  of  dumplings 
—but  because  there  is  an  oyster-bank  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Wyck,  and  the  mollusks  are  good  in  this  month.  The  best  way  to  enjoy 
them  is  to  go  out  in  one  of  the  fishing-boats,  and  open  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  from  their  watery  bed.  'Tis  a  repast  fit  for  the  gods ! 
Nor  roust  you  neglect  visiting  the  decoys.  If  you  follow  our  advice,  you 
will  visit  one  at  Borgsum,  and  bid  Jan  Johannen  serve  you  up  a  wild 
duck,  baked  in  its  own  fiit  The  dinner-service  consbts  of  sherds,  and  if 
you  have  not  your  own  knife  and  fork,  you  are  badly  off;  but,  what 
matter — princes  have  dined  before  now  in  Johannen's  cabin — so  you 
need  not  turn  up  your  nose  at  the  want  of  table  luxuries. 

Jan  Johannen,  who  manages  the  decoy  at  Borgsum  for  the  renters,  is  a  clas- 
sical figure.  Were  I  a  pamter  I  would  draw  for  you  his  sunburnt,  wrinkled 
feoe,  with  the  lively  pej  eyes,  which  are  ever  casting  searching  glances  around. 
Tou  should  see  him  m  his  strange  costume :  a  blue  woollen  guernsey,  open  over 
hu  broad,  hairy  chest ;  trousers  beginning  xmder  the  arms  [and  terminating  at  a 
profter  distance  from  Ms  ankles,  and  beanng  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  sack 
— with  two  cases  for  the  legs.  He  uses  them,  too,  more  as  a  sack  than  as 
trousers,  for  the  pockets  are  constantly  filled  with  com  to  feed  his  ducks.  On 
his  head  he  wears  a  nightcap ;  on  his  feet  a  pair  of  monstrous  wooden  shoes. 
This  is  his  every-day  costume;  but  when  he  is  catching  birds  he  is  very 
differently  dressed.  Then  he  throws  a  sack  over  his  shoulders,  presses  a  hat 
like  a  half  bushel  measure  down  on  his  brows,  and  han^  a  pan  ofbumin^  turf 
round  his  neck,  that  the  ducks  mav  not  smell  him.  "  Oh,  they  are  cunning — 
very  cunning,"  he  said,  and  shook  his  fist.  "  But  I  can  take  them  in.  Come, 
and  rU  show  you  how  I  do  it."  The  old  fellow  took  m^  hand  and  led  me  into 
the  bushes.  A  few  steps  took  us  to  the  edge  of  a  pond,  in  which  several  ducks 
were  swimming,  and  began  a  chorus  of  "  rah  rab"  when  they  saw  the  decoy- 
man.   Jan  threw  them  a  liandful  of  com,  and  then  began  his  explanation. 

A  decoy  consists  of  a  rather  large  pond,  from  which  canals  run  out  in  various 
directions,  terminating  in  the  sand  among  the  bushes.  These  canals  gradually 
grow  narrower,  and  wmd  about  like  a  hom.  When  the  catching  season  begins, 
Jan  stretches  a  net  over  the  pond,  at  a  decent  height,  gradually  growing  lower 
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towds  tlie  extremity  of  the  obaimeb.  Oa  either  nde  m  willow  £ramet,  about 
a  nuoi's  hfii^t,  ranged  one  before  the  other,  like  the  side-scenes  at  a  theatre. 
The  art  consists  in  aecoyii^  the  wild  ducks  into  the  pond»  and  thence  into  the 
pipe.  Tor  this  end,  some  mmdreds  of  the  captives  are  selected  yearly  and  shut 
igp  in  the  university — as  Jan  calls  the  small  earth  hut  built  for  this  purpose— 
aid  when  tliey  have  grown  a  little  tame,  thej  are  introduced  amoi^  tbe  othRi 
im  tiie  pond.  Tbej  are  fed  froM  autunm  till  the  neit  aprag.  Tlien  their  wiU 
ntee  hmks  ovi  afresh,  and  when  the  dndoi  flj  norihwaidi  thev  joim  thdr 
oowpanidDS,  not  tospeotuig  they  are  Uius  pamg  the  wa^  for  their  oeatnictioB. 
Johannen  rubs  his  hands  when  ne  sees  one  de^rter  bolt  sHer  the  other,  hut 
rubs  them  still  more  when  autumn  arrives,  and  the  fuptive  drops  into  the  pond 
again  on  his  return  southward,  tastes  the  familiar  food,  then  flies  away  and 
retum»-^t  alone,  but  accompanied  by  the  whole  flight.  Johannen  then  be^ 
operatkms.  He  sets  behind  tne  steps,  throws  a  handful  of  com  into  the  jm, 
aM  taine  and  wild  ducks  huny  after  it.  He  throws  in  anotber  handfil  higkr 
Txp,  and  the  wild  dnoks  follow  eagedy,  while  the  tame  ones,  accustomed  to  be  fed 
inthe  pond,  turnback.  When  they  are  onoe  under  the  net,  the  game  is  his 
own:  he  makes  his  appearance,  and  the  noor  ducks  hurry  further  azid  further  to 
ruin.  A  pressure  on  the  neck  and  a  slignt  movement  of  the  wrist  suffice  to  end 
the  bird's  life,  and  Johannen  has  an  extraordintury  knack  in  this  operation. 

While  the  old  man  was  giving  me  this  description  of  a  pursuit  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  thirhr  years,  a  duck  fell  down  into  the  pond.  It  was  one 
of  has  tame  ones,  wfaiofa  he  recoj^iised  by  a  cross  cut  on  its  beak.  This  w» 
about  the  end  of  Angust,  aod  his  mnrderouB duties  oonmenoed  atthe  begnuopf 
oC  Sefj^embor.  Bui  at  that  time  Johannen  received  no  visks;  only  one  special 
favourite  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  hut,  and  then  only  under  a  promise  of 
keeping  quiet,  and  even  peeping  out  of  the  door.  The  decoys  on  Fohr  are  con- 
sidered  valuable,  and  several  thousand  boiled  wild  ducks  are  annually  exported 

At  ebb  tide  it  is  possible  to  walk  acrosB  the  sound  whidi  separates  the 
idand  of  Am'ram  from  Fohr,  but  it  is  a  dangeroiis  experiment  fcr 
strangers.  A  steamer  plies  daily  between  the  two  islands,  and  many 
visitors  go  across  to  enjoy  a  day's  amosement  on  the  Danes.  Qose  to  the 
sea  is  m  bUloek  of  sand,  known  bv  the  name  of  liie  Ulf  s,  or  OtafTs 
Dune.  Why  it  is  so  called  it  is  diflficolt  to  saj,  for  the  dunes  are  con- 
tinually changing  their  shape,  and,  after  a  stormy  night,  the  inhabitants 
of  Am  ram  can  scarce  recognise  their  own  coast.  The  stoiy  connected 
with  this  dune  is  as  follows  :  About  a  century  bad^,  a  sailor  of  Am'ram, 
Oluff  by  name,  was  captured  by  pirates.  From  the  moment  his  &ther 
heard  of  this,  he  had  no  other  thought  but  to  save  up  sufiicient  to  ran- 
som his  son.  The  old  fisherman  carved  woodwork,  made  ropes  of4ht 
sand-grass,  begmdged  every  mouthfnl  of  food  he  swallowed,  and  buried 
his  hoarded  earnings  at  the  foot  of  this  dune.  At  length  he  had  saved 
enoi^h  to  effect  his  son's  ransom  through,  liie  government.  He  was  in- 
formed that  Oluff  was  free,  and  would  soon  return  home.  Some  time 
later,  a  shin  cast  anchor  off  the  island,  and  the  released  ci^ve  was  put 
ashoie.  The  entire  population  flocked  down  to  the  coast  to  see  him* 
The  old  fikther  was  besiae  himself  for  joy.  The  boat  came  up,  the  pat- 
sengers  landed — it  was  not  his  (Muff  Another  man  of  die  same  nam«i 
also  a  native  of  Am'ram,  die  only  Oluff  in  the  Bagno,  l»d  been  released 
with  his  hardly-earned  savings — nothing  had  beien  heard  of  his  OhA 
The  old  man  was  annihilated.  On  the  same  spot  where  he  had  so  often 
sat  and  watched  his  treasure,  he  was  now  seen  brooding  over  his  woes* 
In  the  mean  while  his  son  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  Oriental  hxxuicy* 
NatoraUy  caAj  and  dever,  he  found  favoar  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bey,  and 
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the  ahfe  had  been  proiotied  to  become  •  gencnJ.  Bat  all  this  splendoor 
ooald  not  enthral  him.  An  irresbtible  longing  for  his  distant  home,  for 
the  barren  sand-hilk  of  Am'ram,  OFerpowered  him ;  he  fled,  and  acme 
y^m  afber  the  retom  of  the  wroQg^01u£^  a  ship  again  cast  anchor  off  the 
ooait  and  landed  a  passenger.  The  old  fisherman  was  seated  as  osoal 
nnr  the  done,  and  looked  carelessly  on  the  new  arriyer — for  he  had  no 
one  to  expect  kmger.  Suddenhr  he  recognised  the  beiored  features :  he 
gave  way  to  the  sudden  impalse  of  joy,  and  sank  lifoless  on  the  sand, 
with  the  exdamation,  ^  Oluff  P  Since  that  time  the  hill  has  been  called 
Ofaiff's  Done.  If  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  the  African  geneal 
became  eventually  strand-lMiiliff  on  Am'ram,  and  old  people  assert  iher 
ha?e  seen  the  grave  in  the  churchyard  at  NeUe,  where  01a£F  and  his 
&ther,  divided  in  Hfe,  are  united  in  death. 

The  men  of  Am'ram,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast,  are 
eioeflent  seamen.  Thdr  boldness  saves  many  lives,  although  it  is  not 
always  that  die  noblest  motives  induce  tiiem  to  brave  storm  and  sea  to 
help  the  afflicted.  They  find  their  living  principally  in  stranded  ships. 
About  ten  milea  west  of  Am'ram  is  a  long  succession  of  shoals,  in  which 
sUpsare  fiequently  cast  away.  The  time  is  now  past,  it  is  true,  when  the 
psstor  would  pray  from  his  desk,  "  If  a  ship  is  to  be  wrecked,  may  it  be 
on  this  coast  T  Bat  this  prayer  finds  an  echo  still  in  the  heart  of  many 
an  oU  sea-rat ;  and  when  tne  storm  howls,  the  islanders  hasten  to  a  hillodc 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  a  species  of  ship's  mast  has  been  put 
1^  whence  an  eztenrive  view  seawards  is  obtained.  From  this  spot  a 
signal  flies  when  a  ship  is  in  danger,  and  all  hands  prepare  for  a  rescue. 
As  the  vessek  run  aground  so  far  from  land,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
pssil  to  save  Ae  shipwrecked  men.  The  people  of  Am'ram  are  reputed 
to  ask  exorlntant  sums  for  piloting,  and  formerly  it  frequently  oomned 
that  the  pilot,  when  he  oould  not  get  a  sufficient  sum  from  the  captain, 
would  mmilessly  leave  the  ship  to  its  fate  and  ouietly  await  its  sinking, 
Aat  he  m^ht  enrich  himself  with  the  spoil  which  ih»  sea  brought  up  to 
the  surfim.  But  when  an  Am'ram  pilot  has  onoe  assumed  the  command, 
he  will  save  the  ship  if  it  be  possible :  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
passage,  and  does  not  lose  his  courage  in  danger.  The  Lord  be  with 
qbI"  mgbed  a  skipp^,  in  his  neoessitj.  ^*  He  don't  know  the  soundings 
better  than  I  do,"  said  the  oki  pilot,  half  insulted,  who  had  taken  the 
wheeL 

To  the  south-east  of  Fohr  is  a  group  of  islands  known  under  the 
generic  appellation  of  The  Halligen.''  At  flood  tide  they  are  but  a  few 
inches  above  the  surfoee  of  the  sea ;  but  when  the  fierce  spring  tides  set 
in,  the  waves  burst  over  them,  and  men  and  animals  seek  shelter  on  the 
ioa£Mding  frames  on  which  the  houses  are  erected.  These  frames  then 
fivm  so  many  small  islets  cut  off  from  eadi  other :  the  ragmg  sea  sur- 
rounds them,  and  frequently  bursts  in  the  door  and  consummates  the  ruin, 
while  the  unbmpy  inhabitants  take  refoge  on  the  roof,  and  anxiously 
await  the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  As  this  is  so  usual  a  calamity,  tbe 
houses  are  built  in  a  peculiar  foshion,  so  that  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
on  strong  beams,  may  remain  standing  even  if  the  walls  of  the  houses  are 
washed  away.  The  onl^  thing  that  grows  on  the  Halligen  is  a  shorty 
ver^  fine  grass,  which  gives  a  considerable  crop  of  sweet-smelling  hay. 
This  is  their  entire  harvest   Not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  grows  on  these 
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islands.  The  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  obtain  articles  of  consumptioii 
from  the  mainland  and  adjacent  islands ;  at  times  even  drinkingrwater 
for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  There  is  not  a  single  spring  on  the 
islands,  and  no  other  sweet  water  than  what  is  collected  in  the  cistemi. 
These  are,  consequently,  the  object  of  constant  attention.  They  are  msjde 
at  as  great  an  elevation  as  possible  that  the  sea-water  may  not  forpe  its 
way  in,  and  the  Halliger  covers  up  his  cistern  before  he  closes  his  door 
against  the  invading  waves.  Even  if  he  has  spent  days  and  nights  in  the 
midst  of  the  waste  of  waters,  that  is  nothing  if  the  sea  has  not  broken 
into  his  stock  of  fresh  water,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  his  chief  resource^ 
tiie  milk  which  his  kine  produce  for  him. 

Nowhere  is  rain  so  welcome  as  on  the  Halligen.  When  a  drought  s^ts 
in,  water  has  to  be  fetched  firom  the  mainland,  and  as  this  is  very 
expensive,  the  islanders  defer  it  as  long  as  they  can.  Once  when 
Christian  VIII.  was  residing  on  Fohr,  a  drought  was  followed  by  a 
stormy  season.  The  sea  was  too  rough  to  allow  boats  to  be  sent  off  for 
water,  and  in  Oeland  the  distress  was  extreme.  The  cisterns  were  eiQptj, 
the  cattle  licked  the  salt  spray  from  the  grass,  and  lowed  piteously ;  tue 
kine  gave  no  milk,  and  the  inhabitants  saw  themselves  aoomed  to  the 
worst  form  of  death.  A  ship,  laden  with  water,  cast  anchor  off  the 
island :  the  king  had  sent  it  In  the  church  at  Oeland  hangs  a  simple 
print  of  Christian  VIIL:  the  inhabitants  gaze  on  it  with  more  reverence 
than  ever  yet  was  bestowed  on  the  g^atest  treasures  of  art ;  and  when 
they  speak  of  the  last  king,  they  always  designate  him  as  the  (rood 
King."  Although  the  Halligen  possess  so  little  attraction  for  strangers^ 
to  the  inhabitants  they  appear  an  earthly  paradise.  A  contented .  and 
hardy  race  live  on  these  poor  islands,  careless  as  the  Italians  at  the  foot 
of  their  volcano.  The  sea  raves  around  them,  ready  at  a  second  to  bound 
over  the  barrier  and  destroy  the  home  of  the  Halliger,  as  it  had  already 
done  to  his  father's.  The  relics  of  land  and  town  lie  here  buried  beneath 
the  waters,  as  they  are  in  Italy  beneath  the  lava :  the  storms  root  them  up 
at  times,  and  display  the  ruins  deeply  buried  in  the  sand.  But  around  the 
Italian's  cabin  trails  the  clustering  vine,  a  smiling  landscape  gladdens  his 
heart,  and  his  wearied  limbs  go  to  rest  in  the  earth  of  hia  fathers  beneath 
the  enamelled  mead.  Above  the  door  of  the  Halliger  a  row  of  dried  fish 
may  rustle  in  the  breeze,  which  he  has  laboriously  drawn  from  the  sea: 
his  life  is  a  struggle,  and  his  grave  a  mound  of  earth,  which  the  waters 
wash  away  to  sport  with  the  whitened  bones.  The  old  g^veyardat 
Oeland  is  half  destroyed,  the  coffins  peer  out  from  the  ground,  and  the 
bones  of  the  dead  dance  a  ghastly  dance  on  the  shore  to  the  never- 
ceasing  music  of  the  waves.  An  old  man  goes  about  and  collects  the 
bones  to  bury  them  again  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  sea,  receiving, 
as  compensation  for  his  trouble,  the  remains  of  the  half-rotting  coffins, 
which  he  uses  to  smoke  fish  with. 

Among  the  numerous  fiords  to  be  found  in  Schleswig,  there  is  none 
to  which  a  more  classical  hbtory  attaches  than  the  Schlei.  It  was  once 
the  commercial  route  which  connected  Britain  with  Russia,  the  scene 
of  obstinate  naval  contests,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  silent  witness  of 
many  infuriated  contests  between  the  fishermen  of  Schleswig  and  the 
adjacent  country.  It  has,  too,  a  story  connected  with  it  whidi  forms  a 
worthy  counterpart  of  Leander's  tragedy.  That  unhappy  lover  swam 
through  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Hellespont  to  his  Hero  j  here,  a  loving 
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youth  flew  OTer  the  smooth  crust  of  ice^  from  the  coast  of  Angela  to  die 
opposite  Swansen.    The  lamp  which  burned  before  the  statue  of  the 
Madonna,  in  the  chapel    Zum  Hnstem  Stem,"  was  his  guiding  star» 
and  when  the  storm-brooding  clouds  had  extinguished  all  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  this  glistened  cheerily  through  the  obscurity,  and  showed  him 
the  way  to  his  belored  maiden,  who  lived  in  the  valley  behind  the  chapel. 
But,  one  nisht,  the  storm  howled  over  the  heath,  extmguished  the  saored 
lamp,  and  hurled  the  stinging  snow-storm  in  the  £Mse  of  the  struggling 
youth.   He  missed  his  road,  and  found  his  death  at  a  spot  where  a  fresh- 
nzXfft  stream  made  the  ice  fragile.    The  Madonna  was  unable  to  recal 
him  to  life.   At  the  termination  of  the  Schlei  is  the  town  of  Schleswig, 
wfaidi  extends  for  nearly  four  miles  round  the  semicircular  bay.    In  the 
centre  is  the  small  island  of  Mewenberg,  round  which  swarms  of  seamews 
flash  in  the  sunlight,  as  they  dart  down  on  their  prey.    But,  with  this 
exception,  the  silence  of  the  dead  broods  over  the  country.    Not  a  sound 
of  traffic  is  heard  from  the  town ;  a  few  small  fishing-boats  lie  along  the 
quay,  and  the  fishermen  are  spreading  out  their  nets  to  dry.  Schleswig 
is  a  town  of  reminiscences  ;  the  ruin  of  a  great  city,  and  handsome  in  its 
rain.    At  the  extremity  of  the  bay  stands  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  its 
white  walls  contrasting  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  park,  while  the 
cathedral,  a  mutilated  Colossus,  proudly  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  old 
town.    Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  Schleswig  boasted  its  four- 
teen churches  and  convents ;  the  cathedral  alone  remains  of  the  eccle- 
siastical btuldings — Gottorp  of  the  royal  castles  and  palaces.    Such  has 
been  the  result  of  the  Danish  rule ;  the  country  round  Schleswig  has 
been,  since  time  immemorial,  her  battle-field.    Here  one  religious  creed 
rose  against  the  other ;  ruled  against  ruler,  vassal  against  feudal  lord ; 
here  were  battles  fought  against  internal  foes,  and  strangers.    Still,  the 
coantry  does  not  look  like  a  cemetery.    Men  are  able,  in  their  senseless 
battles,  to  destroy  themselves  and  their  own  works,  but  the  forest  puts 
forth  its  buds,  and  the  ground  grows  green  over  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
castle  and  the  dust  of  haughty  warriors.    Even  Schloss  Gottorp,  once 
the  abode  of  princes,  and  the  witness  of  ro^al  processions  and  festivities, 
has  assumed  a  different  aspect    Busied  wives  spread  out  their  linen  to 
dry  in  the  court-yards  where  knights  had  once  appeared  in  their  glitter- 
mg  panoply ;  the  wives  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  are  now  goesip- 
bg  at  the  fountain,  which  once  listened  to  the  tales  of  love  whispered  m 
the  ears  of  trustful  maidens ;  blue  soldiers'  cloaks  are  hanging  out  of  the 
windows,  in  lieu  of  the  gay  tapestry ;  and  though  there  are  still  proces- 
sions going  on,  they  are  all  to  the  monotonous  tune  of  "  Right,  left — 
one,  two — lift  your  leg  higher,  you  No.  10 for  the  royal  chateau  is 
now  a  soldiers'  barrack — sic  transit  gloria.    The  peasants'  houses  in 
South  Schleswig  are  not  so  comfortable  as  those  we  have  akeady  de- 
scribed, for  they  have  undergone  no  alteration  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.    They  have  not  even  a  chimney,  and  the  smoke  escapes, 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  partly  through  the  door,  partly  ihrouffh  the  baaly- 
fittbg  planks.    It  is  far  from  being  a  comfortable  abode  for  those  who 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  amenities  of  life.    Barricaded  by  dung 
mixens,  and  surrounded  by  cabbage  and  fruit-gardens,  in  which  the  bees 
hoa  round  the  trees,  such  a  house  is  itself  a  huge  beehive,  which  fulfils 
its  object  when  it  provides  shelter  against  the  winter^s  cold,  and  room 
for  storing  all  that  the  labourers  bring  home  from  the  meadows  and  the 
May^ — VOL.  ox.  no.  cccozxxvn.  r 
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fidda.  Still,  tbe  peasants  of  South  ScUeswig  have  yerj  fisdr  ideas  of 
feHcitjy  as  Tiill  be  seen  from  the  desoriptioB  of  a  wedding,  with  which  ws 
propose  to  dose  our  paper. 

When  a  marriage  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  Tillage^  the  biide*f 
dower  is  fistched  the  day  before  from  her  parents'  house  to  her  new  hons. 
This  is  performed  by  the  n^ghbours :  and  the  more  waffgons  make  their 
appearanee,  the  greater  is  the  honour  paid.  When  the  hetzothed  parties 
are  of  good  standing,  this  procession  is  of  an  imposing  nature.  lu  the 
first  waggon  was  the  spinnmg-wheel,  decorated  with  gay  ribbons,  and  a 
boy  stands  behind  it  to  turn  the  wheel;  the  next  waggon  carried  a 
yam-winder;  the  third  a  chest;  and  then  followed  any  quantity  of 
boxes,  drawers,  copper-kettles,  waidrobes,  &c.  There  was  but  little  m 
each  waggon,  for  they  were  numerous,  and  every  one  must  have  some 
article.  Twilight  had  set  in  before  the  waggons  stopped  before  the  new 
house,  and  began  unloading.  The  bride  and  her  fri^ds  had  arrived  in  the 
mean  while ;  the  dower  was  carried  in,  the  chests  and  boxes  were  opened 
and  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  examining  and  praising.  The 
candles  were  lighted,  and  the  fiddler  tuned  his  instrument  Food  and 
drink  were  handed  round,  the  keeping  room  was  thronged  with  ncnsy 
individuals,  while  one  earthen  pot  after  the  other  was  broken  before  the 
door,  and  all  the  rusty  blunderbusses  in  the  village  began  banging.  This 
ceremony  is  called  the  Polterabendy  to  which  friends  and  aoquaintanoes, 
invited  and  uninvited,  have  access.  All  sorts  of  jokes  are  allowed :  the 
more  the  better,  as  they  are  esteemed  an  honour  to  the  bridal  pair.  Maay 
of  the  vilWers  also  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  give  their 
presents,  and  those  who  can,  manage  to  accompany  it  by  a  merry  couplet 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  could  scarce  move,  so  hampered  were  they 
by  the  flour,  cakes,  oggs,  &c.,  piled  up  around  them.  Every  door  was 
open,  save  that  of  the  resel.  The  young  fellows  often  crept  up  and  laid 
hands  on  the  door-latch :  but  they  had  scarce  opened  it,  ere  a  cry  was 
heard  from  within,  and  the  maids  made  a  sall^  with  brooms  and  every- 
thing to  hand.  Within,  the  bridal  bed  was  bemg  got  ready,  and  seven! 
of  the  mighty  chests  had  been  obliged  to  &gQige  their  contents. 
Pillow  was  pUed  on  pillow,  over  these  were  spread  the  bed-sheets,  thsa 
another  row  of  pillows,  whose  cases  were  adorned  with  fringe — ^yes,  that 
was  a  bed  as  it  should  be,  so  all  the  women  said :  and  the  old  men  with 
their  nose  warmers,"  who  were  allowed  to  enter  in  the  company  of  their 
wives,  laughed  and  made  jokes,  and  spoke  of  their  own  Polterabend. 
The  evening's  proceedmgs  terminated  with  a  dance,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  drinking.  The  festivities  of  the  great  day  must  be  described 
in  the  author's  own  words : 

Oa  the  next  day  the  son  shone  gbriously  on  the  scene,  a  ffentle  breeze  played 
throughout  the  hedges,  the  lark  trilled  high  in  air,  ana  the  stork  walled 
majesucally  over  the  grassy  moor,  as  a  procession  of  waggons  filled  with  ludiday 
guests  rolled  into  the  vill^  from  the  milL  On  the  first  waggon  sat  the  bride, 
on  the  second  the  bride^om,  by  the  side  of  each  their  nearest  relative^ :  then 
came  the  endless  procession  of  the  family,  friends,  and  neighbours :  and  the  first 
had  almost  entered  the  village  ere  the  last  had  left;  the  mill.  The  drivm  had 
fastened  red  ribbons  on  the  vans,  and  on  their  whips ;  and  young  fellows  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  waj^gons,  with  fluttering  ribbons  in  their  hats,  and  gaily 
aoomed  brandy-flasks  m  their  hands,  from  which  they  refreshed  ihe  thirsty. 
They  galloped  in  front,  and  then  stopped  behind;  they  were  hcare,  th^  ani 
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everywhere,  whenever  any  one  required  spiritual  support.  They  looked  proud 
enough  in  their  Sunday  state,  for  it  is  a  post  of  honour  to  be  selected^  as  a 
"Brutracker,"  and  accompany  the  bridal  pair. 

If  the  procession  went  slowly  to  church,  it  returned  all  the  quicker.  The 
Brutracker  swung  their  empty  bottles,  spurred  their  horses  at  full  speed:  bride 
andhrid^;room  had  taken  different  places  in  the  procession ;  he  drove  in  front  at 
full  speed :  the  solemnity  was  over,  the  fun  was  now  about  to  commence.  They 
drove  all  round  the  village,  and  thence  to  the  inn.  In  the  entrance  stood 
Cobbler  Hans,  in  a  white  apron ;  he  was  no  small  personage  this  day,  for  he  was 
the  first  Schaf&ier.  This  hero  is  the  marshal  ot  the  festivities,  who  arranges 
emything,  and  with  the  Brutracker  waits  on  the  men  at  table.  He  nmst  know 
how  to  use  both  hand  and  mouth,  and  hence  it  is  a  post  of  great  importance  for 
the  well-bein^  of  the  guests.  He  receiyed  the  bridal  pair  in  a  speech,  spioed 
with  coarse  lokes,  to  which  the  bridegroom  replied  to  the  best  of  his  amlify. 
Then  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  ana  the  dinner-tables  were  exposed 
to  view.  Although  the  young  men  had  diligently  handed  round  the  liquor,  and 
the  pastor  had  made  no  long  address,  the  guests  seemed  to  be  hun^,  for  they 
scarce  left  the  waggons  ere  they  went  to  table.  The  men,  the  bnoegroom  at 
the  head,  sat  down  at  the  left-hand  table,  the  women  at  that  to  the  right,  while 
the  bride  took  her  place  at  the  end,  in  her  m)wn~an  ornament  of  pearls,  which 
only  virgins  can  wear.  There  was  a  tremendous  confusion,  in  vmieh  no  few 
starched  collars  and  sleeves  were  shipwrecked;  and  the  haf»  would  have  been 
crushed  had  not  the  guests  cleverly  kept  them  on  their  heads.  As  soon  as  all 
had  taken  their  places,  Hans  rapped  on  a  oopper-kettle,  and  said  in  a  loud, 
commanding  voice:  ^' Nu  beP*  (Now  pray!)  Their  hands  were  folded,  their 
heads  bowea.  The  prayer  was  short,  but  as  a  compensation  for  this  loss  of  time 
every  nK>uth  was  set  to  work  with  indefatigable  energy.   The  waiters  ran  about 

with  wine  and  spirits,  and  all  went  truly  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  

Another  blow  on  the  kettle,  and  Hans  annoxmced :  Nuis  3M  de  Hoektidgaben 
to  fievenJ^  (NoVs  the  time  to  give  your  presents.)  In  the  ensuing  pause,  the 
bnde's  relatives  flocked  up  to  her,  and  the  bridegroom's  to  him,  and  ajl  sorts  of 
presents  poured  down  on  them.  Her  l£^  waa  speedily  filled  with  silver  spoons, 
painted  glass  articles,  cups  with  mottoes ;  and  between  whiles  rattled  money, 
great  and  small,  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear.  Several  baskets  had  been 
pboed  near  at  hand,  which  were  soon  filled.  On  such  occasions  it  is  almost 
more  expensive  to  be  guest  than  host ;  but,  in  return,  the  guests  behave  as  if  at 
hcHne,  and  help  themselyes  to  the  dunty  dishes.  The  health  of  the  bridal  pair 
Vfts  drank  with  loud  applause,  and  Hans  assailed  his  kettle  again :  the  tables 
were  carried  off  by  a  hundred  busjr  hands,  that  not  a  precious  moment  might 
he  lost :  the  musicians  tuned  their  fiddle  and  clarionet,  and  the  ball  could 
commence. 

The  sun  shone  over  the  hedge,  and  gazed  on  the  merry  dance :  and  the  poor 
folk  stood  without,  and  pointed  to  the  mippy  bride.  The  sun  had  retired  to  his 
bed,  but  the  dance  still  went  on.  The  candles  were  lighted,  food  and  drink 
were  handed  round,  and  Hans  again  struck  the  copper-kettle.   In  a  clerer 

rch  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  dancers  to  the  fact  that  the  musicians  must 
have  something  for  their  trouble,  and  he  himself  held  the  plate  to  those 
who  appeared  to  have  overheard  his  appeal  The  indefatigable  Hani !  h&  too, 
it  was  who  caught  the  bride,  when  the  maidens  had  formed  a  circle  round  her, 
and  would  not  let  her  escape  again.  They  ridiculed  the  breathless  Schaffner, 
and  the  lads  laughed  at  him,  as  he  ran  round  the  magic  circle,  and  could  not 
force  his  way  in.  But  at  length  Hans  hit  on  a  clever  plan :  he  kissed  Annie 
first,  and  then  Tiny ;  and  as  they  loosed  their  hands  to  protect  their  lips,  Hans 
ihpped  through,  and  triumphantly  conducted  the  bride  to  the  e^tootant  bcide- 
groom,  who  t&n  took  leaTe  of  his  fiimily  and  Mends. 

And  so  terminates  our  summer  in  Schleswig. 
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A  SWEDISH  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  YEARS 
1851,  1852,  1858. 

trahslatbd  by  ms.  bushbt. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1858. 

At  the  period  that  Commodore  Sloat,  in  July,  1846,  planted  the 
American  flag  in  California,  a  certain  Swiss,  a  Captain  Sutter,  had  a 
settlement  or  colony  ahout  two  miles  ofF,  upon  the  spot  where  the  Ame- 
rican river  falls  into  the  Sacramento  river,  after  having,  through  three 
tributary  streams — the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Fork — received  the 
waters  from  the  snowy  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east.  Captain  Sutter 
ruled  like  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  New  Helvetia,  kept  the  Indians 
under  by  subduing  some,  and  making  alliances  with  others,  encouraged 
agriculture,  and  acted  in  all  things  like  a  sensible,  judicious,  and  kind 
friend  to  the  country,  whose  richest  proprietor  he  was.  At  that  tune 
there  dwelt  in  California  a  race  of  people  who  were  too  slothful  to  take 
the  trouble  of  tilling  the  fertile  ground,  and  whose  sole  occupation  was 
to  tend  the  sheep  and  cattle,  from  which  they  derived  their  only  means 
of  support.  A  little  com  and  oats,  some  pumpkins  and  melons,  were  all 
they  required,  and  the  few  luxuries  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge 
were  brought  to  them  in  the  scanty  number  of  ships  that  frequented 
their  excellent  harbours.  By  degrees  some  Americans  and  other  strangers 
came  to  settle  among  them ;  small  towns  sprang  up,  and  the  rich  soO 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  emigrants.  It  was  then  that  an  occur- 
rence took  place  which,  as  if  by  magic,  worked  a  sudden  change  all  over 
California. 

Captain  Sutter  had  despatched  an  exploring  party  to  the  roountainoas 
regions  to  look  for  pine  forests,  and  as  some  fine  ones  were  found  about 
half  wa^  up  the  South  Fork,  a  person  called  James  Marshall  was  sent 
thither  m  February,  1848,  to  construct  some  saw-mills.  While  he  was 
digging  a  channel  for  the  water,  Marshall  observed  some  yellow  particles 
glittering  at  the  bottom  of  the  watercourse  ;  he  took  them  up,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  they  were  pure  gold !  Large  lumps  were  found,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  a  very  few  days,  gold  to  the  amount  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  had  been  obtained  without  digging,  and  merely  by 
lightly  scraping  in  the  sand.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  this  discovery 
secret,  but  the  report  of  it  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  haid 
the  most  extraordinary  results.  The  magic  name  of  gold  turned  every 
head.  Lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  agriculturalists,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  labourers,  sailors,  soldiers,  all — all  forsook  house  and  home, 
and  their  usual  occupations,  and  rushed  towards  that  part  of  the  country 
where  they  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  dig  up  fabulous  riches.  Villages  and 
hamlets  became  soon  filled,  or  created,  by  the  migratory  mob,  like  en- 
chanted palaces  in  fairy  tales,  that  suddenly  spring  up  where  the  e^e  had 
before  only  beheld  a  dreary  waste ;  and  in  those  wilds  which  had  hitherto 
only  been  inhabited  by  bears  and  savage  Indians,  there  arose  amidst  the 
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moantmo  echoes  the  sound  of  man*8  energetic  labour.  And  ihis  was 
the  origin  of  Sacramento. 

In  the  year  1849  merely  a  few  tents  were  to  be  seen  there  ;  but  only 
a  short  time  had  elapsed  when  upon  the  high  shore  stood  a  pretty  town 
with  handsome  houses  ;  and  now  that  good  municipal  government  has 
been  established  there,  it  contains  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  built  in  form  of  a  square,  and  all  the  streets  whidi  run 
parallel  to  the  river  are,  according  to  the  American  plan,  numbered  1, 
2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  all  those  which  cross  them  at  right  angles  are  named 
after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  like  those  in  San  Francisco,  either  hiid  with  planks,  or  covered  with 
sand.  But  the  houses  appear  to  be  more  solidly  built  than  they  are  at 
San  Francisco.  Wide  awnings  spread  from  the  houses  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gaUery  running  in  front  of  them.  Shops  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where, even  in  the  upper  stories,  so  that  the  wnole  town  looks  like  a 
large  warehouse,  or  collection  of  stores.  If  San  Francisco  be  the  foun- 
tain-head of  trade  for  all  California,  Sacramento  is  the  same  for  all  the 
small  places  in  the  eastern  gold  districts ;  and  from  these  small  places, 
of  which  there  are  an  astonishing  number,  goods  are  again  transmitted 
to  the  various  little  hamlets  that  are  strewed  here  and  there  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  it  can  easily  be 
conceived  how  expensive  those  goods  are  when,  after  passing  through  so 
many  hands,  they  are  sold  to  the  last  purchaser. 

Sacramento  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  vast  plain  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  where  it  receives  the  American  river."  In  conse- 
quence of  its  ntuation  it  is  exposed  to  inundations  every  spring,  when 
the  snow  melts  up  in  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks. 
Last  March  the  town  was  visited  by  such  a  dreadful  inundation  that  the 
lower  half  of  the  houses  were  all  under  water,  and  the  only  communi- 
cation which  could  take  place  among  the  inhabitants  was  by  boats,  as  on 
the  canals  of  Venice.  Almost  all  the  houses  were  exceedingly  injured, 
'  and  much  property  was  lost.  At  home,  such  a  national  misfortune  would 
have  been  engraved  on  men's  minds,  and  years  would  have^lapsed  before 
it  would  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Here,  in  this  new  country,  the  un- 
toward accident  was  speedily  forgotten,  and  within  a  week  after  the 
waters  had  retired,  the  inundation  was  no  more  thought  of  than  a  passing 
dream. 

Whilst  I  wandered  about,  reading  the  signboards,  and  gazing  on  all 
the  novelty  around  me,  the  population  began  to  awaken.  The  town 
gradually  shook  off  its  stillness ;  booths  were  unlocked — window-shutters 
were  opened — idlers  began  to  lounge  around  the  shops  and  inns — custo- 
mers began  to  creep  in — little  cars,  containing  bread  and  other  articles  of 
food,  were  driven  about  the  streets — life  returned  with  all  its  commotion 
and  noise — and  trade  once  more  seized  its  sceptre. 

I  As  Sacramento  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  fertile  district,  it  holds 
constant  communication  with  the  surrounding  country  by  means  of  dili- 
gences, which  go  daily  to  several  places.    On  the  exterior  of  these 

r  coach -offices  there  was  to  be  heard  the  most  frightful  uproar.  Fellows 
were  bawling  out,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  the  names  of  the  places 
whither  the  vehicles  were  going,  lauding  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the 

^    eomfort  and  cheapness  of  me  conveyances,  the  excellence  of  die  horses, 
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and  almost  fighting  with  each  other  to  drag  passengers  from  the  riTid 
coaches  to  those  of  the  establishment  to  which  each  belonged.  It  was 
curious  to  see  them  bombarding  each  other  with  melons,  pears,  loaves  of 
bread,  or  whatever  came  first  to  hand,  until  the  ccmqueror  had  inscribed 
the  passenger's  name  on  his  list,  and  had  locked  up  toe  cash  paid  for  the 
journey.  I  hesitated  long  between  two  rival  companies,  but  at  length 
fixed  upcm  Uie  one  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  respectable..  Mj  des- 
tination was  the  town  of  Colonna,  distant  about  seventy  miles,  and  ^Hiece 
the  greatest  and  most  promising  "diggings"  are  situated.  I  took  my 
seat  in  a  handsome  carnage,  lined  with  purple,  and  smartly  fitted  op.  At 
first  I  flattered  mys^elf  thi^  I  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  the  promise 
of  which  had  seduced  me  from  the  opposition  coach,  but  I  soon  found 
that  I  had  fallen  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  We  drove  about  to  all  the 
grog-shops  in  the  town,  and  to<^  up  passenger  after  passenger,  eebh 
more  disgusting-looking  than  the  one  who  had  preceded  him,  until  at  • 
last  I  found  myself  jammed  in  between  two  unshaven  Americans.  One 
of  these  was  so  polite  that  he  would  not  send  the  contents  of  his  montii 
past  my  nose  out  at  the  window,  but  whenever  he  wished  to  discharge 
the  same,  he  seized  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  bent  me  forward, 
in  order  to  eject  it  behind  my  back ;  a  manoeuvre  which,  to  my  dismay, 
he  repeated  every  three  minutes,  so  that  during  the  whole  journey 
I  was  kept  swaying  back  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum. 

During  the  first  thirty  miles,  we  passed  over  an  interminable  plaia 
completely  level,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  wild  oats,  and  more  fre- 
quently a  tavern  with  some  grand  name,  where  spirits  were  alwavs  to  be 
had.  Brandy,  indeed,  is  not  much  used  here,  but  other  kinds  ot  strong^ 
drink  are  greatly  in  requisition.  As  we  drove  on,  cutting  ^  thin  grassy 
surface,  dust  arose  in  clouds,  our  fiices  and  our  clothes  ware  covered  wita 
it,  and  the  heat  was  almost  insnpporttble.  After  we  had  traversed 
this  disagreeable  plain,  we  came  to  more  Inroken  ground,  to  a  hil^ 
country  with  deep  valleys,  but  where  everything  seemed  arid  and  burnt 
up.  The  very  bushes  looked  red,  the  grass  grew  here  and  there  in  little 
tufts,  and  the  soil  was  parched  and  hard.  It  was  only  now  and  then, 
where  a  solit£y  spring  appeared,  that  there  was  any  trace  of  vegetatbo, 
and  all  else  around  gave  evidence  that  irrigation  would  be  required 
here  to  make  the  land  at  all  productive.  After  a  very  fatiguing  journey 
of  ten  hours'  duration,  we  reached  the  town  of  Colonna,  having  pnif  il 
near  it  "  Sutter's  Mill,"  where  gold  was  first  discovered. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  valley  where  a  foaming  cataract  rushes  over  a  stony 
bed,  its  waters  bright  and  clear  above,  but  lower  down  assuming  a  turbid 
reddish  hue,  in  consequence  of  the  washings  in  it,  lies  the  town,  re-> 
aemUing  a  newly-built  village,  and  consisting  of  one  straight  street,  wida 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  wooden  houses  painted  white,  and  an  unpre- 
tending Methodist  church.  Here,  as  usual,  are  to  be  seen  booths,  witk 
thttr  awkward  signboards,  taverns,  and  gambling-houses.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  stream  here,  which  was  built  on  speculation  by  a  Dane. 
A  toll  is  paid  for  passing  over  it  by  persons  on  foot,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  cross  it  on  horseback,  in  carts,  or  in  carriages. 

If  masses  of  tents,  log-huts,  and  arbours  were  not  found  in  Ihe  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  on  the  hills,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  amon^ 
the  soirounding  boshes,  intimating  the  presence  of  nmnerons  goU-  i 
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cEggerSy  who  purohase  in  this  fiitle  town  all  the  necessaries  of  liie,  one 
wcrald  be  ineUned  to  wonder  how  its  many  booths,  shops,  and  stores, 
eonld  possibly  be  supported  among  t^ese  distant  wilds.  With  the  influx 
of  labourers  wants  so  soon  accumnlate,  howeTer,  that  other  towns  are 
springing  np  near  this  one ;  we  paseed  a  rising  city,  only  a  few  montiis 
oid,  already  furnished  with  three-story  houses,  an  inn,  shops,  booths;, 
and  about  a  mile  farther  on  lies  a  third  town,  George  Town,  which, 
not  much  more  than  a  week  since,  was  burnt  to  the  cfround,  but  is  already 
rebuilt,  and  is  again  engaged  in  its  former  brisk  trade. 

Disorder  reigns  here  supreme,  but  at  the  same  time  the  creative  power 
is  all-triumphant,  and  exercised  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity,  that 
one  almost  fancies  oneself  in  those  fabulous  Oriental  lands,  where  en« 
chanted  castles  and  marvellous  scenes  are  created  by  the  wave  of  a  magi* 
<nan's  wand. 

But  how  they  labour  here  !  It  is  work,  work,  continually.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  neard  but  the  noise  of  the  spade,  the  jnckfae,  and  dm 
"cradles;"  and  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  weary,  exhausted-looking 
forms,  bathed  in  perspiration ;  one  stumbles  constantiy  over  heaps  of  cast* 
up  earth  and  gold-diggers'  ho^es,  and  the  whole  place  resembles  a  battle* 
field.  The  day  before  nw  arrival  a  van  of  gold  had  been  found  dose  to 
a  house  in  the  town  itself,  and  the  digging  had  already  commenced;  two 
days  afterwards  the  proprietors  refused  to  sell  two  feet  square  for  16,000 
Bobank  dollars !  The  diggers  commenced  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
earth,  b«t  when  I  returned  to  Colonna  afiter  an  excursion  which  occupied 
about  four  days,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  town  was  undermined  as  if 
with  a  trench,  the  diligences  had  to  go  round  by  a  back  way,  and  people 
had  aheady  commenc^  removing  some  of  the  houses  to  tm  outskurts. 

The  [prevailing  recreation  after  the  fi&tigne  of  gold-digging  is  tfie 
gambling-table.  I  looked  into  one  gaming-house  at  Colonna,  which  was 
kept  by  the  "  Star  from  Texas,"  an  Amazon  who,  three  years  previously, 
had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Texan  war,  and  was  now  reposing  on  her 

I  laurels,  which  she  took  care  to  gild  as  much  as  possible.  Here  I  saw 
Chinese  and  negroes,  Americans,  Europeans,  ana  Indians,  all  engaged 
in  the  same  ruinous  pursuit^  and  presenting  a  picture  whidi  it  would  be 
difficult  to  portray. 

The  intense  heat  which  prevails  all  over  California  from  the  beginning 
of  the  month  <^  July  had  withered  eveiything,  so  that  it  was  only  on  tibe 
margins  of  the  larger  rivers  and  smaller  streams  that  vegetation  was  to 
be  found  at  all  luxuriant  But  during  the  rainy  season,  and  immediatdy 
after  it  is  over,  the  country  is  most  beautiful;  then  the  fields  are  dyed 
with  the  most  brilliant  tmts,  then  the  air  is  scented  with  aromatic  per- 
fimies.  Trees  of  immense  size,  fit  for  timber,  me^cinal  planta  of  the  meet 

I  precious  description,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  abound  here,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  April  till  June,  lew  lands  are  so  blooming  or  so  fertile  as 

The  Fauna  is  as  rich  here  as  the  Flora.^  The  woods  are  filled  with 
Bimbers  of  my  bears^  tiger  cats,  theso-calldd  American  lions,  and  other 
wild  beasts  dangerous  to  the  inhalHtants  of  tiie  country,  as  wdl  as  with 
herds  of  elks  and  deer.  Rats  swarm  in  millions  everywhere ;  the  marten 
the  weasely  and  the  beaver  yield  fur  in  abundance ;  hares  and  two  sorts 
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of  squirrels  afford  excellent  food.  The  abominable  odour  of  the  skunk  is 
discenied  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  Turtles  sometimes  fre- 
quent the  riverS)  which  are  filled  bendes  with  salmon,  and  other  excellent 
fish.  Frogs  and  toads  abound,  among  the  latter  the  dangerous  horn- 
toad;  likewise  worms  and  snakes,  espemally  the  rattlesnake,  which  oftea 
gets  into  the  TOld-diggers'  houses,  and  creeps  behind  their  chests  or 
amongst  their  homely  articles  of  furniture.  Thousands  of  birds  warble 
in  the  woods,  and  riyal  with  their  brilliant  plumage  the  bright  tints  of  the 
flowers;  and  wild  pigeons  and  partridges  give  the  sportsman  plenty  of 
employment. 

There  are  many  theories  respecting  the  source  of  the  gold.  The  most 
probable  seems  to  be  that  it  was  forced  out,  little  by  little,  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  in  whose  depths  that  as  well  as  the  other  heaviest  metals  are 
found,  and  subsequently  became  deposited  or  imbedded  in  the  rocky 
masses  that  were  upheaved  by  volcanic  agency.  Being  loosened,  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years,  from  these  beds  by  the  action  of  water,  the 

Eld  has  followed  the  aownward  course  of  these  mountain  streams,  and 
8  thus  sunk  to  the  bottom.  This  idea  may  be  entertained  or  not  at 
pleasure ;  but  so  far  is  certain,  that  the  whole  of  California,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  coast  and  the  immense 
plains,  contains  gold,  and  that,  not  to  mention  the  old  mines  in  Columbia, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  eold  has  been  found  in  the  southern  or  old  California,  in 
Mexico,  in  the  iswmus  of  Panama,  and  in  Guiana ;  so  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  whole  under-formation  is  full  of  this  metal,  not  only  in 
veins,  but  also  mingling  with  the  earth. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  gold  lies  upon  the  fields  as  if 
it  had  been  rained  down  frt>m  the  skies.  The  gold-digger  has  often  to 
search  for  it  alon^  tracts  whole  miles  in  length,  make  excavations 
amidst  the  hard  rocky  ground,  or  to  turn  up  the  sandy  soil,  onlv  to  see 
his  labour  lost,  his  hopes  disappointed,  his  experience  deceived.  Wherever 
there  are  most  rivers  there  is  most  chance  of  finding  at  least  some  gold  ; 
and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  country  has  undergone  manifold  revolutions, 
with,  to  speak  fiimiliarly,  man^  ups  and  downs,  it  is  not  alone  in  the  beds 
of  the  existing  streams  that  it  is  found,  but  up  in  the  higher  regions, 
wherever  there  had  formerly  been  a  watercourse.  It  is  therefore  reason* 
able  to  search  for  gold  not  merely  amidst  sand  banks  and  in  hollows, 
where  are  the  deposits  of  water,  but  also  on  the  summits  of  the  tiills ;  and 
the  best  places  to  look  for  gold  is  amidst  the  strata  of  quartz  or  mica 
where  rapid  streams  have  worn  the  rock  into  roundness.  Even  on  hills 
of  considerable  elevation  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  havug  cleared  away 
the  exterior  layer  of  sand,  to  light  upon  a  solid  rocky  soil,  in  which  are 
found  cavities  lined  with  stones  similarly  rounded.  It  is,  then,  to  be 
inferred  that  at  some  period  or  other  there  has  been  a  powerful  rush  of 
water  here,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  gold  will  be  found  in  the 
recesses  where  the  water,  after  having  formed  a  sort  of  whirlpool,  haa 
taken  a  (|uieter  course ;  the  gold,  from  its  weight,  has  sunk  down,  and 
has  remained  stattonarv  even  after  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  elevated 
itself  several  thousand  feet  above  the  original  channel.  Gold  is  to  be  met 
with  sometimes  in  appearance  like  a  fine,  leafy,  shining  grain,  mingled 
with  sand,  or  lying  in  longer  or  shorter  veins,  and  is  extracted  by  care&il 
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waahiDgs ;  sometimes  in  lUrger  or  smaller  lumps,  in  weight  valuing  from 
one  to  several  thousand  dolUrs ;  and  then  it  lies  generally  very  deep  in 
the  sand  or  in  the  layers  of  stone.  It  is  also  seen  in  fissures  in  the  rocks, 
iriiere  it  can  he  scraped  off  with  a  knife  after  the  rock  has  been  blasted. 
Frequently  it  is  so  intermingled  with  the  quartz  as  to  be  almost  invbible, 
and  in  suco  cases  it  is  obtamed  by  a  more  elaborate  process. 

Gold  is  procured  by  four  different  means,  which  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  describe,  availing  myself  of  the  phraseology  in  use  here.  The  mode 
which  ^elds  the  largest  return  is  river  digging^  in  which  the  gold  is  oh- 
tained  in  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  stream.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  river  digging  to  construct  canals  of  1800  ells  in  length,  and,  on  seeino^ 
these,  one  can  imag^e  how  much  labour  and  capital  have  been  expended 
often  without  much  profit ;  for  it  somedmes  happens  that  a  river,  the 
water  of  which  has  been  drained  off  with  much  difficulty  into  the  above- 
mentioned  canals,  is  not  found  to  be  rich  in  gold  at  the  bottom  thus  dried 
up.  When  the  water  has  been  turned  from  its  natural  channel  the  gold- 
d^lging  begins.  Several  deep  holes,  of  about  a  couple  of  ells  in  widt^  are 
di^,  and  the  sand  and  small  stones,  called  dirt^  which  are  removed,  are 
thrown  into  a  machine  called  a  tomlong.**  This  is  a  water-pipe  made 
of  woody  and  slanting  pretty  much ;  the  lowest  end  is  the  broadest,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  resembling  a  sieve,  with  three  or 
four  lines  of  holes.  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  rests  upon  a  large  trough 
dirided  by  two  transoms,  and  which  projects  somewhat  farther  out  than 
Ae  end  of  the  wooden  machine,  which  rests  on  it.  In  the  upper  part  of 
this  ^<  tomlong"  a  tube,  made  of  linen,  is  introduced,  through  which 
water  is  conveyed ;  it  has  an  opening  of  about  five  inches  in  wiath.  The 
dirt  is  then  thrown  up  by  those  who  are  digging  at  the  bed  of  the  river 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  tomlong— the  water  flowing  through  the  tube 
sinks  the  dirt  and  carries  it  down  upon  the  plate  of  sheet  iron — the  sand 
and  all  the  finer  particles  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve,  while  the 
stones  which  remun  are  removed  by  two  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  this  part  of  the  operation.  The  constant  flow  of  water  carries  off  from 
the  trough  beneath  all  the  finer  sand,  which  by  degrees  forms  a  heap  in 
fiont  of  the  tomlong,  and  thb  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the 
Bind  is  thoroughly  washed  and  sifted,  as  well  as  every  morsel  of  stone  to 
ivfaich  gold  might  adhere  fully  cleansed. 

It  often  happens  that  the  ground  is  so  hard  that  the  spade  cannot 
penetrate  it ;  the  hammer  is  then  used  to  break  it,  and  where  the  stones 
are  large,  the  combined  strength  of  several  men  is  required  for  this 
purpose.  This  digging  of  dirt  is.  therefore  no  light  labour,  especially 
under  90  deg.  of  heat,  and  standing  up  to  the  knees  in  water.  If  tlie 
dirt  is  much  mixed  with  day,  a  more  copious  stream  of  water  is  necessary 
to  separate  it  from  the  stones  and  to  cleanse  them.  The  tomlong  has 
Aen  to  be  lengthened  by  fixing  several  tubes  one  within  another.  When 
evening  comes,  every  one  seizes  his  own  pan**— Hi  metal  basin  of  con* 
adsraue  size— fills  it  with  the  dirt  which  has  passed  through  the  sieve, 
and  had  been  left  lying  in  a  heap,  takes  it  to  the  water-side,  and  washes 
and  shakes  it  dili£;ently  until  every  grosser  particle  is  removed,  and  there 
only  remains  at  l£e  bottom  of  the  pan  a  layer  of  dark  iron-sand.  This 
inm-sand  is  then  carefully  washed,  and  laid  on  a  little  white-tinned  box 
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to  dry,  after  which  the  sand  is  either  blown  away,  or  wkhdnwn  fay 
means  of  a  magnet  or  quicksilver,  and  the  residue  at  length  yields  tns 
golden  reward  of  the  day's  toil. 

It  were  Tain  to  endeaTOor  to  describe  the  anxiety  with  which  the  goUt- 
sed^ers  look  for  the  presenee  of  gdd  in  the  iron-dust,  the  joy  windi 
sparkles  in  their  eyes  when  it  is  found,  the  deep  <&appouitment,  dM 
lowering  brows,  the  sighs,  the  curses  which  follow  when  it  is  ascertained 
that  none  is  there,  that  their  hopes  have  been  blasted,  and  ^ir  labonr  in 
vain! 

Another  method  is  followed  in  what  is  called  ^  dry  digging."  In  tUi, 
gold  is  dug  out  of  sandbaiJcs,  hills,  the  sides  of  deep  holes,  upon  the 
pkins  or  the  mountains.  The  excavator  sets  fordi  cm  an  exploring  ts- 
pedition,  laden  with  his  spade,  which  is  rounded  like  a  shovel,  hb  ham- 
mer, and  his  pan.  He  stops  at  some  spot  which  his  experience  or  knov^ 
ledge  leads  him  to  select,  and  begins  to  dig  into  the  ground ;  he  woriks 
away,  going  from  f<H*ty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep,  through  sand  aad 
gravel,  until  he  reaches  the  solid  rock,  where  he  fills  his  pan  widi  tht 
dirt"  that  lies  just  upon  it,  which  he  then  washes  in  the  manner  befiife 
described,  to  ascertain  if  the  work  has  he&i  profitable.  Should  it  not 
{«ove  so,  he  wanders  farther  on. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  this  wandering  life.  The  ex« 
cavator  ofter  despairs  of  success  before  he  has  dug  down  to  the  rod^ 
stetum  ;  he  then  leaves  the  place,  and  moves  on  somewhere  else.  An- 
other comes  shortly  after,  avails  himself  of  the  first  digger's  labour,  hews 
away  a  little  deeper  down,  and  finds  gold  in  plenty.  If  the  stigfatsst 
rumour  of  his  good  luck  gets  wind,  diggers  are  to  I>e  seen  hurrying  to 
the  spot  from  many  adjacent  diggings,  but  within  a  few  hours  the  miat 
from  which  so  much  was  expected  is  again  abandoned  as  good  fer 
nothing.  With  this  constant  exdtement  and  luint  a&et  ticher  plftoss^ 
much  precious  time  is  lost,  and  the  high  price  of  the  means  of  transport 
or  travelling  consumes  all  that  had  previously  been  gained.  Sidcneas  is 
often  produced  by  all  this  over-exertion,  united  to  the  irregular  mode  of 
livmg ;  and  many  of  the  diggers  become  insane  in  consequence  of  the 
alternation  of  feeUngs,  the  sudden  elevation  and  depressian  of  spiritfl^  the 
animation  of  h<^,  and  the  sullenness  of  despair. 

If  the  digger  happen  to  arrive  at  a  place  which,  from  appeanaioeSy  he 
judges  will  be  productive,  and  where  he  thinks  he  can  remain  fer  some 
time,  he  marks  out  a  space  of  about  twdve  feet  in  breadth,  and  drives 
sticks  in  the  ground,  to  one  of  winch  he  affixes  a  notice  that  he  has  taken 
a  claim"  there,  which  means  that  he  has  taken  possession  of  it.  ShooU 
he  not  immediately  begin  to  work  his  claim,"  any  new  comer  wovid 
have  a  right  to  contend  its  possession  with  hinu  He  brings  hither  his 
trifling  moveables,  erects  a  wooden  hut,  a  tent,  or  nails  a  few  twigs 
together  under  some  leafy  oak,  drives  a  few  stakes  into  the  ground  to 
form  a  bedstead  or  siq^port  fer  his  hammock,  digs  a  hdle  in  the  earth  to 
serve  as  a  fireplace,  and  he  "  is  at  home."  If  the  tract  is  pronusiw,  it 
is  not  long  before  he  is  joined  by  several  other  gold-sedcers ;  they  warn 
themselves  into  a  company,  take  an  extensive  ^  claim,"  and  divide  it  into 
shares,  some  of  which,-  if  all  goes  well,  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  ev«i 
fetching  occasionally  many  thousand  doUars.    The  eompany  dMioses  a 
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president,  or  captain,  a  secretary,  and  tax-gatherer,  and  oonstitutes  itself 
into  a  corporation,  with  full  powers  to  roiS^e  laws  and  cause  them^to  be 
observed.  Other  companies  are  soon  raised  near  the  same  place,  and  in 
a  short  time  a  town  springs  np^  and  bustle  and  commerce  grow  like  grass 
ia  early  summer,  too  <^en  bringing  in  their  train  yice,  disorder,  misery, 
and  ruin. 

The  work  at  the  dry  diggings"  goes  on  npon  the  whole  much  as 
the  before-mentioned  river  diggings,"  only  the  want  of  water  renders 
some  peculiar  arrangementB  needful.  If  the  soil  be  of  that  qualitnr 
require  a  tomlong  to  work  off  the  clay,  it  is  necessary  on  the  sand  hiHs 
and  sandy  plains  to  purchase  water  from  companies,  who,  upon  specula- 
tion, have  had  enormous  water-pipes  laid  in  all  those  places  where  goUU 
digging  principally  goes  on.  There  are  a  nnmb»  of  wose  in  the  neifh- 
bouihood  of  Colonna,  whidi  take  a  course  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-Siie 
English  miles,  over  his;h  hills  and  deep  vidleys,  and  are  supported  by 
immense  beams  of  wood,  like  masts.  When  it  is  remembered  that  evec^ 
plank  costs  from  2  to  3  dollars,  and  that  the  pay  of  a  wcMrkman  is 
6  dollars  per  day,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  how  large  a  capital  is  required 
to  construct  such  aqueducts.  Tet  the  whole  region  is  intersected  hj 
them,  and  one  cannot  take  fiffy  stops  along  the  roads  without  stumUing 
on  one  of  them.  It  is  from  these  that  water  is  brought  for  the  tcnnloiigs. 
About  80  rix-ddlars  is  the  amount  paid  for  as  much  water  as  will  serve 
for  a  day's  washing;  but  those  who  work  by  night  with  lanterns  pay  only 
half  that  sum.  Before  these  water  conduits  were  constructed,  the  ex* 
cavat(fts  were  often  obliged  to  convey  the  ^  dirt"  in  buckets  on  mules  to 
distant  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  it.  It  is  evident  that  this  rnoBt 
have  made  the  work  mucn  more  tedious  and  laborious. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  all  "  dry  diggings"  that  it  is  necessary  to  mafat 
use  of  the  tomlong,  and  to  pay  large  sums  for  water.  When  the  soil  is 
tolerably  free  from  clay,  and  the  excavations  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  river,  nothing  is  used  but  a  cradle,"  which  is  not  an  intricate  madune^ 
and  is  sufficiently  e£^tive  in  sifting  the  iron-sand  from  the  dirt ;  the 
£armer  having,  as  usual,  to  be  washed  in  the  pan  to  separate  the  gM, 
from  it  There  is  another  kind  of  digging,  which  di£6ns  from  those  jiut 
nentioned  by  the  excavations  being  made  horizonteUy,  and  the  dirt  which 
holds  the  gold  being  tfius  loosened.  These,  often  deep  excavations,  are 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  labourers,  on  account  of  the  frequent  slipe  of 
tlie  earth;  latterly,  the  expensive  expedient  has  be^  resorted  to^  £at 
safety,  of  suf^rting  the  roof  with  props,  so  that  the  soil  cannot  fall  ia* 
These  excavations  are  often  very  profitable,  but  are  always  so  laborious, 
that  they  are  not  now  so  generally  resorted  to  as  the  others^ 

The  quartz  mines  are  considered  the  best,  for  not  only  are  they 
tolerably  rich,  but  they  admit  of  a  longer  stay  at  one  place,  and  therefon 
of  leading  a  more  r^^ar  life.  Qwurtz  and  gold  are,  without  doabt» 
associated,  for  one  finds  the  latter  almost  always  in  combination  with  the 
£(Hnner.  Quarti  mines  are  most  frequent  in  South  CahficMiiia,  and  com- 
plicated crushing  machines  are  beginning  more  and  nuHre  to  be  em|^<^red 
there  to  break  up  the  quartz.  Expensive  as  these  machines  are,  it  is 
ealcdated  that  the  labour  o£  four  months  with  them  at  the  quarts  raxoei 
win  repay  what  th^  cost  The  more  rimple  process  consists  in  breakii^ 
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op  the  qaartz  with  a  hammer  and  an  iron  pile^  then  burning  the  pieces 
in  a  strong  fire,  which  makes  them  &li  into  smaller  portions,  when  they 
can  be  crushed  Tery  fine,  and  lastly  withdrawing  the  gold  by  means  of 
ooidcsiWer.  All  these  modes  of  gold-digeing  are  very  defective,  and 
aoabtless  many  improvements  will  be  made  m  Siture. 

But  is  there  really  so  much  gold  in  Califomia?  I  think  I  hear  the 
reader  ask.  Yes,  a  mat  deal  of  gold ;  yet  it  is  more  frequently  found 
by  a  lucky  chance  than  by  industry  and  punstaking.  I  myself  have 
seen  lumps  of  gold  worth  6000  dollars,  and  I  have  heard  from  others 
that  in  a  daim"  seventy  ounces  of  gold  per  diem  had  been  obtained  for 
a  term  of  ten  weeks;  that  15,000  dollars'  worth  had  been  dug  up  in  the 
course  of  five  weeks  in  a  very  ordinary  claim,"  which  had  been  worked 
before ;  that  under  a  small  loose  stone,  gold  to  the  value  of  2200  dollars 
had  been  found ;  and  many  similar  instances  of  success.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  more  uncertain  than  gold-digffin^.  Two  persons,  for  example, 
who  arrived  here  at  the  same  time,  and  wished  to  try  their  luck  in  the 
mines,  each  selected  and  worked  a  claim ;"  between  the  two  claims 
there  was  a  belt  of  earth  unturned  up.  A  dispute  arose  between  the 
parties  as  to  which  of  them  had  a  right  to  this,  and  not  being  able  to 
come  to  any  agreement,  they  sent  for  a  third  person  to  act  as  umpire ;  he 
setUed  the  matter  by  giving  a  few  feet  on  either  side  of  the  disputed 
ground  to  each  claimant,  and  by  way  of  a  reward  for  acting  as  judge  on 
the  occasion,  a  piece  of  earth  in  the  centre  was  made  over  to  him.  From 
this  little  piece  he  obtained,  within  eight  days,  ffold  to  the  ydue  o( 
30,000  rix-dollars,  while  his  fellow-labourers  on  boui  sides  were  forced  to 
rive  up  working,  finding^  that  the  earth  yielded  scarcely  any  return.  I 
have  heard  people  who  nave  long  resided  in  Califomia  say,  that  notwith- 
standing immense  drudgery,  they  have  often  not  made  enough  to  paj 
their  daily  wants,  but  have  been  compelled  to  incur  debts;  and  that  men 
who  in  Europe  were  well  ofi^,  and  came  out  with  some  little  capital— 
phycdcians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  merchants,  &c. — have  been  compelled  to 
hire  themselves  out  as  day  labourers,  to  escape  perishing  from  absolnte 
want,  and  have  finished  their  hopeless  career  by  filling  a  pauper's  grave 
in  this  gold-teeming  earth. 

I  recommend  to  my  readers  the  perusal  of  a  little  work  entitled 
Sixteen  Months  at  the  Gold-Diggings,"  by  Wood.  It  is  a  journal 
kept  diuinc^  a  residence  at  the  mines,  and  which,  with  perfect  truth, 
describes  all  the  sufferings  that  are  in  general  the  lot  of  the  labourers 
there.  During  my  own  stay  here,  I  saw  an  official  report  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  Out  of  100  persons  who  go  to  California,  50  generally  be- 
come totally  ruined;  40  earn  about  as  much  as  they  would  do  at  home; 
5  make  a  httle  more ;  4  do  very  well,  and  1  becomes  rich — sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy."  He  whose  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  making 
a  speedy  fortune  m  the  land  of  gold  will  exclaim,  "  Why  should  not  I  be 
that  one?" 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  how  expensive  everything  is  here. 
The  very  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  work  cost  a  large  sum.  A  spade, 
for  instance,  24  rix-dollars;  a  tomlong,  204;  a  hammer,  20;  then 
a  fowl  costs  16  rix-dollars ;  and  all  articles  of  food  are  equally  high  in 
price.    The  cheapest  plan  is  to  board  in  some  one's  house,  where  tiaat  is 
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possible.  All  sorts  of  deceptions  are  practised  upon  new  coiners ;  not 
only  in  tiie  towns,  but  even  at  the  mines,  where  there  are  plenty  of  people 
lurkmg  about,  ready,  like  wild  beasts,  to  spring  upon  a  new  coiner  and 
devoor  him.  The  innkeepers  spread  glowing  reports  respecting  the  ricli^ 
ness  of  different  tracts  of  land,  in  order  to  bring  thither  customers  for 
themselves.  Another  fraud  is  to  offer  for  sale  "  a  claim,"  given  out  to 
be  very  productive,  and  which  is  sold  for  a  large  sum,  the  owner  having 
himself  strewed  the  lumps  of  gold  about,  which  he  shows  the  purchaser 
as  being  found  in  the  excavation. 

The  gold-digger  has  no  society  but  amongst  the  thoughtiess,  the 
reckless,  or  the  debased — ^no  pleasures  but  vicious  ones.  It  is  easy  to  be 
pious  amidst  the  holy,  to  be  respectable  among  the  good,  to  be  moderate 
among  the  temperate ;  but  how  many  do  not  imitate  bad  example  when 
it  is  constantiy  before  their  eyes,  and  not  having  strength  of  mind  to 
resist,  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil ! 

Then  let  sickness  come,  which  is  so  ready  to  attack  a  stranger  in 
a  climate  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  where  he  has  sq  many  fatigues  to 
undergo,  and  where  the  very  water  he  drinks  is  often  injurious  to  him— 
let  sorrow  or  failure  prey  upon  his  mind,  and  drown  the  voice  of  hope— - 
let  day  afUr  day  see  nim  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  want  and  debt 
— ana  let  there  be  none  to  say  a  sootiitng  word  to  him,  no  kind  hand  to 
cool  his  fevered  brow — alas !  his  thoughts  will  fly  from  that  golden  land 
with  all  its  glitter  and  its  specious  promises,  back  to  his  poorer  native 
soil,  where,  though  the  earth  contains  no  hidden  treasures,  none  are  lefb 
so  friendless  and  neglected,  and  where  honest  industry  can  at  least  win 
its  daily  bread. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  gold  mines,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  way  in  which  justice  is  administered  tiiere,  which  has  its 
peculiarities.  There  is  certainly  no  law  to  be  found  in  its  old  judicial 
forms ;  that  is  to  say,  no  written  decrees  or  edicts,  to  be  interpreted  and 
carried  out  by  a  rich  bench  of  judges,  and  a  still  richer  body  of  legal 
sub- officials.  Justice  is  preferred  to  law,  rather  than  law  to  justice,  tiiat 
is  the  whole  difference.  It  is  seldom  now  that  the  gold-diggers  labour 
singly.  They  generally  form  themselves  into  companies,  frequentiy 
consisting  of  eighty  persons;  among  these  companies  the  injured  too 
often  take  vengeance  into  their  own  individual  hands.  But  this  mode 
of  redress  is  wearing  out,  the  companies  usually  select  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  form  a  jury,  who  acquit  or  convict  the  accused ;  in  which 
latter  case,  the  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  executed  forthvrith. 
Every  one  respects  the  decision  of  the  jury,  for  all  are  interested  in  up- 
holding justice ;  therefore  security  of  life  and  property  is  pretty  generally 
ensured  now  at  the  mines.  Formerly,  the  gold-diggers  used  always  to 
go  about  armed — now  pistols  are  only  seen  in  the  gambling-houses, 
being  no  longer  considered  necessary  by  way  of  protection  in  common. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  every  one  to  buiy  his  treasures  under 
rocks,  or  bushes,  or  in  the  ground  under  his  own  tent  This  is  no  longer 
done ;  people  either  carry  their  gold  about  with  them  in  leather  bags,  or 
they  leave  it  locked  up  in  chests  at  home ;  though,  of  course,  they  do  not 
proclaim  to  every  one  the  quantity  of  which  they  may  be  possessed. 

At  the  diggings  one  finds  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people ;  one  hears 
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all  langoam,  aad  bdiolds  mvy  poiiible  kmd  of  garb  and  phjsiognom j. 
There  are,iioweTor,  moet  Americans,  and  their  langnage  is  most  premlent. 
Next  in  number  eosae  the  Chinese,  an  industrious,  temperate,  and  thrifty 
people,  who  here,  as  everywhere  else,  are  kept  down  by  the  arrogance, 
and  opproaaed  by  ti»e  ill-osage,  of  other  people.  Should  the  Chinese  hsTo 
found  a  rich  tracts  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by  a  stronger  eorporatkm 
with  sticks  and  blows,  imd  may  diank  Grod  if  not  with  pist<^-shots.  The 
state,  which  only  daims  three  dollars  annually  from  the  other  diggers 
for  the  right  of  working  the  ground,  exacts  the  same  sum  per  month 
from  the  poor  Chinese,  upon  the  plea  that,  if  they  were  not  more  heavily 
taxed]  th«i  others,  the  population  of  the  Celestial  Empire  would  soon 
oteiTun  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  think  I  hare  heard 
it  asserted  that  only  within  the  last  year  about  49,000  Chinese  have  come 
to  California.  They  live  almost  entirely  on  rice,  observe  the  strictest 
cleanliness  and  order,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  their  tents,  and  see  how 
well  arran^^  and  oomfbrtaUe  they  are.  One  meets  these  poor,  melan- 
eholy-looking  people  wandering  about  in  troops,  hunted  from  place  to 
place,  carrying  their  moveaUes  on  ^ir  shoulders,  and  suffering  adverrity 
wit^  the  greatest  patience. 

The  gold-digger  is  a  peculiar  figure.  The  legs  are  thrust  into  a  pair 
of  long  boots,  and  besid^  his  pantaloons  he  generally  wears  only  a  red 
er  blue  woollen  shirt.  His  long,  uncut,  waring  locks  descend  from 
under  a  hat  which  is  often  seen  hanging  on  his  neck,  while  his  shaggy 
beard  reaches  almost  to  his  breast.  In  this  g^se,  with  his  cheek  and 
brow  bathed  in  the  perspiration  consequent  on-  his  bodily  exertions,  yon 
see  the  unsophisticated  son  of  labour  and  liberty — sometimes,  too,  the 
millionaire  that  is,  or  is  to  be. 

And  now  a  word  respecting  die  gold-diggers'  mode  of  performing  the 
joum^  or  vojrage  to  this  place.  They  can  come  to  it  by  sea,  roand 
Cape  Horn,  or  over  die  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  by  a  land  journey  crossing 
the  American  table-lands,  prairies,  and  mountains ;  and  each  way  is 
dreadful.  Independent  of  the  length  and  tediousness  of  the  voyage 
round  the  stormy  Cape,  of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  me 
seft-sidcness,  diere  frequently  occurs  a  scarcity  of  provisions  on  board, 
and  the  passengers  are  exposed  to  many  kinds  of  privation.  The  passage 
from  New  York  to  Chagres,  thence  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  so 
on  to  San  Francisco,  is  certainly  more  convenient,  but  exceedingly 
expensive.  The  vessels  also  carry  so  many  more  passeng^ers  than  there 
is  aeoommodation  for,  that  die^  are  packed  as  closely  as  herrings  in  a 
barrel ;  there  is  no  space  wherein  to  take  the  least  exercise,  and  they  may 
consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  should  not  be  diort  of  provisions 
and  water ;  and  sickness  is  almost  the  certain  consequence  of  this  crowded 
state  of  iJbe  ships.  But  worse  than  these  is  the  land  journey  in  which 
the  Missisrippi  is  crossed.  The  road  traverses  table-lands  and  sandy 
deserts,  wh(»»  not  a  drop  of  watw  is  to  be  found,  where  erery  firing 
thing  perishes  beneath  the  intense  heat  of  the  burning  sun.  Beasts  of 
burden  fall  down  and  expire,  and  men  themselves  lie  helpless  from  the 
effects  of  fatigue  and  thint. 

Often  when  the  caravans  have  struggled  forward,  they  have  just  arrived 
in  time  to  see  the  snow  falling  ami£t  the  chain  of  hills  which  stretch 
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between  the  arid  plains  and  California,  and  to  find  the  mountain  passes 
closed  against  them.  Numbers  then  perish  in  the  snow  in  endeavouring 
to  force  a  passage ;  others,  reduced  to  a  state  of  iamine,  first  eat  their 
beasts,  then  &11  frantically  upon  each  other— destroy  their  children — and 
becoming  insane  from  misery  and  ^spair,  actually,  when  help  at  length 
arrives,  refuse  the  food  that  is  tendered  to  them,  to  devour  their  comrades' 
,  balf-stiffened  corpses !  The  annals  of  mankind  contain  nothing  more  hor- 
rible than  the  statements  of  the  fearful  sufferings  that  in  such  shocking 
cases  have  been  contended  with.  Too  often  all  the  better  feelings  of 
human  nature  have  been  extinguished,  and  men  have  become  as  savage 
as  wild  beasts.  I  will  not  shock  mv  readers  with  more  minute  accounts 
of  these  horrors,  but  they  form  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  life 
which  the  physiologist  ought  not  to  neglect  to  study. 

CaHfomia,  or  rather  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  called  Upper 
Oafifomia,  and  which  now  forms  one  of  the  UiSted  States  of  Amorica,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  Orep;on  territory  which  ha^  latteriy  caused 
80  many  disputes  with  England  ;  it  is  separated  from  Arkansas  and  the 
vast  country  through  which  the  MiBSOuri  flows  by  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
from  whose  inaooessible  and  snow-clad  heights  desc^id  numerous  riven 
that  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  lie  between  it  and 
Mexico  sandy  deserts  of  ffreat  extent.  Formerly  ibis  country  was  only 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  but  these  have  been  driven  from  the 
coasts  and  plains  into  the  woods  and  mountain  recesses,  all  that  remain 
to  them  of  the  extensive  lands  inherited  from  their  fbi^athers ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  they  do  not  quietly  acquiesce  in  this  spoliation, 
and  there  is  not  much  sarety  for  the  gold-diggers  who  approach  their 
haunts- 
Ferdinand  Cortes  and  his  followers  annexed  California  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  it  was  not  until  1823  that  it  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  Spain 
and  united  itself  to  Mexico,  which  had  become  an  independent  state.  A 
revolution  broke  out  in  1886,  when  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  proclaim 
CaHfomia  as  a  separate  and  free  state ;  but  it  only  ended  in  scenes  of 
disorder  and  violence,  which  presented  an  occasion  for  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  and  when  the  Mexican  war  took  place,  California  was 
added  as,  a  province  to  the  United  States.  At  the  ^riod  that  gold 
was  discovered,  Califi)mia  contained  about  15,000  inhabitants ;  now,  the 
population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000,  and,  where  used  to  be  the  silence  of 
soutude,  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  the  ncMse  of  the  "  cradle,''  and  the 
mshing  of  water  through  the  tomlong,"  are  now  everywhere  to  be 
heard. 
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EUTRAPELIA: 

AK  OMNIUMGATSERUM  LITSBAEIUM,  CHIEFLT  ILLUSTBATIVB  OF 
BAaaOWON'WIT.' 

VI. 

THE  "PAT  ALLUSION.** 

§2. 

Sometimes  it  [Eutrapelia]  lieth  in  pat  aUiuum  to  a  known  story. — ^Ba&bow: 
SermonXIV. 

To  further  illustrate  tile  "pat  allusion,"  present  we  next  a  draft  on 
Alexander  Pop%.  No  fear,  in  his  case,  of  its  being  dishonoured,  with 
that  mere  negation,  "  no  effects." 

Ridiculing  certain  stiff  and  stately  dinner-parties,  he  thus  patly  alluaes 
to  the  prandial  privations  of  the  Governor  of  Barataria : 

Is  this  a  dinner?  this  a  genial  room  ? 
No,  His  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb, 
A  solemn  sacrifice,  performed  in  state. 
You  drink  hj  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat ; 
So  quick  retires  each  flying  course,  you'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  nis  wand  were  there.* 

Another  example.    The  poet  is  bewailing  the  penalties  a  poet 
pay,  in  respect  of  troublesome  notoriety,  importunate  intruders,  and  the 
like.    Then  comes  allusion  to  a  "  known  story 

'Tis  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  be^  to  spring 

(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  nng). 

His  very  minister  who  spied  them  west 

(Some  say  his  Queen),  was  forced  to  speak,  or  burst. 

And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  case, 

When  every  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  face  Pf 

A  third.  When  the  Goddess  in  the  Dunciad  has  anointed  Gibber, 
her  chosen  son,  "  God  save  King  Gibber !"  is  heard  from  dunces  in  chorus 
far  and  near,  from  "  familiar  White's"  and  Drury-lane,  and  Hockley-hole 
— shouting  their  Vtvat  rex  !  with  lusty  roar : 

So  when  Jove's  })lock  descended  from  on  high 

(As  sings  thy  great  grandfather  Ogilby),} 

Loud  thunder  to  its  oottom  shook  the  bog. 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked,  Gbd  save  JSjng  Log  !§ 

In  the  following  book.  Pope  exhibits  Great  Gibber  sitting  "  high  on  a 
gorgeous  seat,  that  far  outshone  Henley's  gilt  tub  or  Fleckno's  Iti^ 
throne while  enraptured  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as  they  gaze,  and  his 
peers  shine  round  him  with  glory  reflected  from  him,  their  central  sun : 

»  Pope's  "  Moral  EBsays."  Ep.  IV. 

t  Pope's  «'  Prologue  to  the  Satires."  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot) 
%  Alluding  to  Ogilby's  version  of  iOsop's  Fables. 
§  The  Dunciad.  Book  L 
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then  comes  allasion  to  a  known  story  again,  not  this  time  from  iEsop, 
hat  from  Paulas  Joyius : 

Not  with  more  glee,  by  hands  pontific  crowned, 
With  scarlet  hats  wide-waving  circled  round. 
Borne  in  her  Capitol  saw  Quemo  sit, 
Throned  on  seven  hills,  the  antichrist  of  wit.* 

(Camillo  Quemo^  the  coinmentators  tell  us,  was  introduced  as  a  buffoon 
to  Leo  X.,  and  promoted  by  that  letters-loving  pontiff  to  the  honours  of 
the  laurel;  '*a  jest  which  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Pope  himself 
entered  into  so  iar,  as  to  canse  him  to  ride  on  an  elephant  to  the  Capitol, 
and  to  hold  a  solemn  festival  on  his  coronation.")  Tne  less  known  a  story 
is,  however,  the  less  is,  aeteris  paribus^  its  effect.  A  pat  alludon  that 
needs  a  note  to  explain  it,  may  be  considered  not  pat,  and  so  £u  a  failure. 
This  objection  noway  applies  to  the  mythologicid  allusion  in  our  next 
extract : 

....  When  Dulness  smiling, — ^Thus  revive  the  Wits ! 

But  murder  first,  and  mince  tnem  all  to  bits. 

As  erst  Medea  (cruel,  so  to  save !), 

A  new  edition  of  old  jEson  c^ve ; 

Let  standard  authors,  thus,  uke  trophies  bom. 

Appear  more  glorious  as  more  hacked  and  torn. 

i^d  jou,  my  critics,  in  the  chequered  shade. 

Admire  new  light  through  holes  yourselves  have  made.f 

In  addition  to  the  reference  to  ^son  recoctus,  there  is  a  humorous  effect 
produced  by  the  parody  in  the  last  line  on  a  well-known  line  of  Waller's 
— for  Pope,  no  doubt,  had  Wallers  verse  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  and 
perhaps  intended  a  reminder  too  of  Milton,  in  the  chequered  shade"  of 
the  line  before. 

Generations  have  already  been,  and  generations  to  come,  we  suppose, 
will  be,  amused  by  the  Sir  «fohn  Cutler  allusion,  in  Martinus  Scriblerus," 
in  illustration  of  man's  individuality.  "  They  make  a  great  noise  about 
this  Individuality :  how  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  the  same 
Individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago ;  notwithstanding  the  flux  state  of 
the  particles  of  matter  that  compose  his  body.  We  think  this  is  capable 
of  a  very  plain  answer,  and  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  which  his 
maid  darned  so  often  with  silk,  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings.  Now,  suppose  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 
some  particular  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  particular  darning,  they 
would  have  been  sensible  that  they  were  the  same  individual  pair  of 
stockings  both  before  and  after  the  darning ;  and  this  sensation  would 
have  continued  in  them  through  all  the  succession  of  darnings  ;  and  yet, 
after  the  last  of  all,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  nrst 
pair  of  stockings,  but  they  were  grown  to  be  silk  stockings,  as  was  said 
before."^  Good  as  the  story  is,  we  have  perhaps  no  right  to  it  here,  as 
a  known  story,"  which  we  should  have  had,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
analogous  narrative  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship. 

Robert  Lloyd — the  dissipated,  reckless,  short-lived  friend  of  Churchill 


*  The  Dundad.  Book  II.  f  Ibid.  Book  lY. 

X  "  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,''  ch.  xii. 
May — Yois.  ex.  NO.  cccczxxYiL  a 
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and  Cowper  (disoordant  oonjunotion  of  names — to  worldly  a  cleric  and  ao 
unworldly  a  layman  j) — has  the  following  allusion  in  his  rhyming  Elpistle 
to  a  Lady,  introduced  with  copious  compliments  enow  on  femide  knack 
at  proee,"  in  the  form  of  letter-writing  : 

With  mine,  di^raoe  a  ladj's  prose. 

And  put  a  nettle  next  a  rose  r 

Who  would,  80  lonff  as  taste  prevails. 

Compare  St.  James  s  with  Versailles  F 

'Hie  nigfatineale,  as  story  goes. 

Famed  for  the  music  of  his  woes. 

In  vain  against  the  artist  tried, 

But  strained  his  tuneful  throat— and  died.* 

Ooldsmitfa's  Citixen  of  the  World"  is  often  eniirened  by  ^  pat  allu- 
aion"  to  stories  appropriate  to  the  Chinese  cosmopolite.  Here  again, 
perhaps,  is  a  class  which  does  not  properly  fall  within  our  category — and 
this  on  two  grounds,  from  their  heing  (first)  something  less  than  known"* 
stories,  and  (secondly)  soraediing  more  than  mere  allusions."  One 
example  nevertheless  may  be  foisted  into  such  an  ommumgatherum  as 
the  present,  without  much  further  damage  to  our  already  compromised 
character  for  consistency.  The  Chinese  philosopher  accompanies  his 
friend,  the  Man  in  Black,  to  Westminster  Hall.  "  But  bless  me,"  he 
exclaims,  what  numbers  do  I  see  here-Hill  in  black^how  is  it  possible 
that  half  this  multttude  find  employment  ?"  His  companion  explains, 
that  they  live  by  watching  each  other : — for  instance,  the  catchpole 
watches  the  man  in  debt,  the  attorney  watches  the  catchpole,  the  coun- 
sellor watches  the  attorney,  and  all  find  sufficient  employment  '^I 
concave  you,"  shrewdly  answers  our  intelligent  foreigner,  "  they  watch 
each  other,  but  it  is  the  client  that  pays  them  all  for  watching ;  it  puts 
me  in  mind" — hero  comes  the  pat  allusion — of  a  Chinese  fable,  which 
is  entitled  '  Five  animals  at  a  meal :' 

"  A  grasshopper  filled  with  dew  was  merrily  singing  under  a  shade ;  a 
whangam,  that  eats  grasshoppers,  had  marked  it  for  its  proy,  and  was 
just  stretching  forth  to  devour  it ;  a  serpent  that  had  for  a  long  time  fed 
only  on  whangams,  was  coiled  up  to  fasten  on  the  whangam ;  a  yellow 
bird  was  just  upon  the  wiug  to  dart  on  the  serpent;  a  hawk  had  just 
stooped  mm  above,  to  seize  the  yellow  bird ;  all  were  intent  on  weir 
prey,  and  unmindful  of  their  danger :  so  the  whan^^am  eat  the  g^rass- 
hopper,  the  serpent  eat  the  whangam,  the  yellow  bird  the  serpent,  and 
the  hawk  the  yellow  bird;  when,  sousing  from  on  high,  a  vulturo  gobbled 
up  the  hawk,  grasshopper,  whangam,  and  all  in  a  moment."!  The  critical 
may  object  dmt  the  fable,  though  piquant,  is  tm-pertinent,  by  going  too 
far,  and  implying  too  mucL 

From  Cowper's  poems  we  may  select  examples  more  strictly  pertinent 
to  our  purpose.  Hero  is  one — where  the  poet  is  describing  an  author's 
delight  m  tne  work  of  his  own  hands : 

He  views  it  with  ocnnplacency  supreme. 
Solicits  kind  attention  to  his  dream. 
And  daily  more  enamoured  of  the  cheat, 
Sjieds,  and  asks  Heaven  to  bless  the  dear  deceit. 


*  Bob.  Lloyd's  Poems:  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhymes  to  a  lAdy. 
t  Citizen  of  the  Worid.  LetterXCYnL 
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80  one,  whose  sioiy  e&rvea  at  least  to  abow 
Men  loved  their  own  productions  long  ago. 
Wooed  an  unfeeling  statue  for  his  wue, 
Nor  rested  till  the  gods  had  given  it  life  * 

In  Cowper's  day,  profane  tweanng  in  ordinary  conTcmtion  was 
wisefahly  oommon  among  Persons  of  Quality — the  biggest  lug-wigs  of 
the  bemm  being,  too  often,  the  biggest  sinners  in  this  respect  Cowper 
sevevdy  satiriaes  th^  habit  of  fixing  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
with  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain,"  and  goes  on  a  tale  to  tall : 

A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun. 
Who,  thoufh  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none, 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  ms  address. 
With  adjurations  every  word  impress. 
Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or  at  least, 
God  s  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest, 
Bowed  at  the  close  with  all  his  graoeml  airs. 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayer8.f 

The  bappy  use  to  which  Cowper  could  turn  a  story,  borrowed  firom 
east  or  west,  wa§  never  perhaps  more  happily  proved  than  in  the  closing 
lines  of  bis  hearty,  genial  Epistle  to  his  hearty,  genial  old  fiiend,  Joseph 
Hill: 

But  not  to  moralise  too  much,  and  strain 
To  prove  an  evilt  of  which  all  complain 
(I  hate  long  arguments  verbosely  snun). 
One  story  more,^  dear  Hill,  and  I  nave  done : 
Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man. 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Js^^aO) 
Decreed  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend. 
Convicted  once,  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt. 
That  all  was  naught  withm,  and  all  found  out. 

Oh,  happy  Britain !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hara  and  arbitrary  measure  here ; 
Else,  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate, 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  state, 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  oays  of  old. 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risks  of  catching  cold; 
While  you,  my  friend,  whatever  wind  should  blow. 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro, 
An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  chm. 
Broad-cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within.|| 


•  Cowper:  "The  Progress  of  Error." 

t  Ibid.:  Conversation."  The  reader  will  be  reminded,  perhaps,  of  an  inno- 
cent because  unconscious  bramir<»,  of  "cusfin'  and  swearin*,"  on  the  part  of  Jacky, 
the  Australian  savage,  or  demir semi-savage,  in  Mr.  Charles  Headers  novel,  It  is 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend." 

1  Namely,  the  rarity  of  true  friendship ;  the  prevalence  of  false. 

I  Cowper  had  just  tc^d,  with  uncommon  vivacity  and  point,  the  story  of 
cynical  Horatio  and  his  servant,  who  begged  to  go  abroad,"  to  see  a  friend— so 
rare  a  sight,  Horatio  protests,  that  he  must  needs  have  his  cloak  fetched,  and  see 
it  too—"  the  first  I  ever  saw." 

H  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 
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This  is  tnie  eutraveUa^  in  one  of  its  most  refined  aspects ;  ^  ^nted 
comedy**  in  no  vulgar  sense,  and  of  no  common  sort.  Of  this  sort 
Cowper  was  an  approved  good  master — a  veritable  master  of  arts.  Few 
indeed  who  have  gone  in  for  honours  to  the  same  tripos— of  graces 
humour,  and  heart — have  taken  anything  like  so  good  a  degree. 

(On  the  same  theme,  of  Friendship  and  its  counterfeits,  he  makes  pat 
allusion  [in  '*The  Task"]  to  Gay's  fable  of  the  Hare  with  many 
Friends.  He  is  describing  one  of  his  pet  hares,  and  concludes  with  toe 
promise— 

If  I  survive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave ; 
And  when  I  pla^  thee  in  it,  sighing  say. 
At  least  I  knew  one  hare  that  had  a  friend.*) 

Here  is  another  "  fabulous**  allusion,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  sort 
of  natural  history  of  despotism,  its  rise  and  progress — 

Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 

Were  burnished  into  heroes,  and  became 

The  arbiters  of  this  terraaueous  swamp. 

Storks  among  frogs,  that  nave  but  croaked  and  died.t 

In  his  strictures  on  the  Commemoration  of  Handel* in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Cowper  makes  allusion  to  a  story  of  quite  another  sort : 

But  hush ! — the  Muse  perhaps  is  too  severe. 

And  with  a  gravity  beyond  the  size 

And  measure  of  the  offence,  rebukes  a  deed 

Less  impious  than  absurd,  and  owing  more 

To  want  of  jud^ent  than  to  wrong  design. 

So  in  the  cna[)el  of  old  Ely  House, 

When  wandering  Charles,  who  meant  to  be  the  Third, 

Had  fled  from  William,}  and  the  news  was  fresh. 

The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  announce, 

And  eke  did  rear  right  menrily,  two  staves. 

Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  George.  § 

In  some  of  hb  anti-slave-trade  stanzas,  Cowper  attacks  the  argu- 
ment" of  those  who  said,  Well,  but  if  we  don't  buy  the  poor  black 
fellows,  somebody  else  will — the  French,  Dutch,  or  Danes,  for  instance — 
and  perhaps  treat  them  much  worse  than  we  should  : — his  apology  for 
bringing  in  the  following  stor}*  shall  also  be  ours — so  pat  in  the  apology 
if  not  the  story  itself : 

Your  scruples  and  arguments  bring  to  my  mind 
J  itory  80  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  coined 
On  purpose  to  answer  you,  out  of  my  mint ; 
But  I  can  assure  you  I  saw  it  in  print. 

A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest. 

Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 

His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob. 

And  asked  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  sir,  like  you,||  and  answered,  "Oh  no ! 

What !  rob  our  good  neighbour  ?   I  pray  you  don't  go ! 


♦  The  Task.  Book  IH.  f  Ibid.  Book  V. 

1  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  so-called  "  Butch^'  of  Culloden. 
I  The  Task.  Book  VL 

I  Addressed  to  the  Slave-Trade  apologist,  by  hypothesis. 
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Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread : 
G^ien  think  of  his  ctdldren,  for  thej  must  be  fed." 

"  You  speak  yery  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave. 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have ; 
If  you  will  go  with  us  you  snail  have  a  share,* 
If  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear." 

"  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me. 
His  apples  might  nanff  till  they  (topped  from  the  tree; 
But  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too; 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few." 

His  scruples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease. 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize ; 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  joined  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man.f 

A  new  and  seasonable  reading  of  the  old  but  never  obsolete  saw,  Video 
meUora  proboque,  deteriora  seqtior. 

One  example  more— this  time  a  classical  one — from  the  bard  of  Olne^  : 
When  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  bullfinch  was  done  to  death  by  a  rat,  which 
enawed  through  the  wooden  cage,  and  made  a  meal  of  poor  Bully  in  totOj 
oeak  alone  excepted, — an  appropriate  threnody  was  composed  by  the 
lady's  rhyming  fneod.  Did  ever  fair  lady,"  he  asks  Mr.  Rose,  per 
epiuolam^  from  the  Lesoia  of  Catullus  to  the  present  day,  lose  her  bird, 
and  find  no  poet  to  commemorate  the  loss  ?"  A  question  put  ^  propos  of 
this  piece  of  news :  Weston  has  not  been  without  its  tragedies  since 
you  left  us.  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  piping  bullfinch  has  been  eaten  by  a 
rat,  and  the  villain  left  nothing  but  poor  Bully's  beak  behind  him.")  The 
pat  allusion  is  to  Orpheus  in  the  closing  stanza — the  penultimate  one 
containing  an  honest  wish  that  the  rat  had  half  swallowed  the  beak  too, 
and  that  it  had  stuck  fast  and  disagreed  with  him : 

O,  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey  I 
That  beak  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone. 
Might  have  repaid  liim  weU,  I  wote, 
Eor  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  stuck- within  his  own. 

Maria^  weeps — the  Muses  mourn — 
So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn. 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell. 
His  head  alone  remained  to  teU 

The  cruel  death  he  died.§ 

But  we  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  first  three  syllables  of  our  title  of 
omniumgtUherum,  if  so  long  a  stay  with  any  one  Eutrapelus  become  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.    Looking  out,  therefore,  in  other  and  diverse 


*  The  wia  and  thaU  in  this  line  are  (as  regards  accent)  ahnost  as  awkwardly 
managed,  meirick,  as  Hibernian  or  Scot  would  mismanage  them,  grxxmmaik^. 
Cowper  could  have  done  better  an  he  liked,  with  next  to  no  pains  at  all  at  all. 

t  "  Pity  for  Poor  AfHcans." 

I  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 

I    On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  BuUfinch."  07t8.) 
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directions,  for  individual  instances  of  the  pat  i^nskm,  we  find  one  in 
Swift's  description  of  a  ramy  day  ia  town,  where  the  heau  in  hia  sedan- 
chair  is  mock-hemeally  eempared  to  the  Greeks  inside  the  wooden  horse. 
Vide  the  tale  of  Troy  divine: 

Boxed  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatieiit  dts. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o  er  the  roof  by  fits. 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  frightful  din, 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  withm. 
So  when  Troj  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Gre^s,  unpatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Gireeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen  run  them  throu£^)» 
Laocoon  struck  me  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  tear.* 

The  following  (also  a  classical)  pat  allusion  occurs  in  Lord  Henrey*! 
celebrated  squib  on  the  retirement  of  Walpole  and  the  accession  of  m 
Pulteney  party  to  place,  in  1742  : 

And  as  popubr  Qodius,  the  Pulteney  of  Room^ 
From  a  noble,  for  power,  did  jdebeiaa  beoome. 
So  this  Clodius  to  be  a  patrician  shall  choose. 
Till  what  one  got  by  changing  the  other  shall  fese. 

Thftt  flattered,  and  eovrted,  and  gased  at  all. 

Like  Phaeton,  raised  for  a  day,  he  shall  iuL, 

Put  the  wodd  in  a  flame,  and  show  he  did  strive 

To  get  rdns  in  his  hand,  though  *tis  plain  he  can't  dri?e.t 

The  £Bur-fiimed  barber  of  Seville  is  always  saying  or  doing  somethng 
pat — ^'tb  his  Toeation.  As  a  pat  allusion  on  his  part,  take  the  Rabeiaiaini 
reference  to  Panurge's  flock  of  sheep,  in  the  scene  where  Figaro  pretends 
to  have  been  the  man  who  was  seen  jumping  out  of  the  bondoir  window, 
and  is  suddenly  confronted  with  the  actwd  jumper,  the  little  page. 
Cherabino  allows  that  he  it  was  who  eaooe  taatiblnig  on  the  gardeners 
beds  :  what  has  Figaro  to  say  to  ^uaiy  asks  the  jealous  count  his  master : 

Fifaro  {rSoatU),  Ah !  s'il  le  dit  eela  se  peut.   Je  ne  dispute  pas  de  oe 

que  j'ignore. 

Le  Comte,  Ainsi  yous  et  lui .  .  .  ? 

Figaro,  Pourquoi  non  ?  la  rage  de  sauter  peut  gagner :  voyez  les  moutons  de 
Panurge ;  et  quand  vous  6tes  en  col^e,  il  n'y  a  personne  qui  n'aime  mieux 
risquer  

Le  Cmte.  Comment,  deut  k  la  fois ! . . . 

Figaro.  On  aurait  saut^  deux  douzaines,  &c4 

Advising  Bubb  Dodington,  by  letter,  how  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion should  act»  in  the  oi^nised  struggle  which  ended  in  Walpole's  re- 
signation, Lord  Chesterfield  insists  that  the  decisive  battle  most  be  ia 


*  Swift  contributed  these  lines— racy  part  of  a  graphic  whole— to  the  Tatler,** 
where  Steele  welcooied  them  "fi>r  self  and  readers,"  as  written  bj  *0De  yrio 
treats  of  every  subject  after  a  manner  that  no  other  author  has  done»  and  better 
than  any  other  can  do.** 

t  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  Oct  16,  1742.  And  his  '"Bendiifinenoes,'' 
oh.  viiL 

I  Beaomardiais  :  **Le  Mariage  de  Figaroy^iy.  7. 
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As  Houm  of  Commons,  siDce  among  the  peers  the  ministers  are  too 
strong  to  he  shaken,  and  for  such  a  mtnoril^,"  his  lordship  adds,  to 
straggle  widi  such  a  majority,  would  be  much  like  the  late  King  o£ 
Sweden's  attacking  the  Ottoman  army  at  Bender,  at  the  head  of  his 
cook  and  his  butler."* 

Here  again  is  a  oharacteristio  example  firom  Horace  Walpole's  letters^ 
where  the  writer,  then  on  his  travels,  has  been  concentrating  a  deal  of 
gossip  into  scanty  space,  awl  is  proud  of  the  result :  You  see  how  I 
distil  all  my  specolations  and  improvements,  that  they  may  lie  in  a  small 
compass.  Do  yon  remeiid)er  the  story  of  the  prince,  that,  after  travelling 
three  years,  brought  home  nothing  but  a  nut?  They  cracked  it:  in  it 
was  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  silk,  painted  with  all  the  kings,  queens,  king* 
doms^  and  everything  in  the  world  :  after  many  unfoldings,  out  stepped 
a  little  dog,  shook  his  ears,  and  fell^  to  dancing  a  saraband.  There  is  a 
fiuiy  tale  for  you."t  Mr.  Macaulay  is  pleasantly  addicted  to  pat  ailusiooa 
e£  this  fairy-tale  kind. 

Canning,  in  early  life,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  exceeding  curiosity  men 
have  to  know  what  die  world  may  think  of  them.  There  is  no  craving,  he 
aUeged,  the  gratification  of  which  is  so  eagerly  desired,  or,  in  general, 
90  heartily  repented  of ; — and  his  apposite  illusoration  is  the  story  of 
Merevry  going  into  the  statuary's  snop,  a  mere  mortal  in  form,  and^ 
after  piuchasing  at  a  considerable  price  a  Jupiter,  a  Juno,  a  Fury  or  two^ 
and  some  other  knick-knacks  of  the  same  hind, — ^pointnig  to  a  statue  of 
himeelf,  which  stood  on  g^raoeful  tiptoe  in  the  window,  and  asking  what 
mi^i*  be  ih^  price  of  that  elegant  image  ?  Sir,"  replied  the  artist| 
^yon  haiw  proved  so  good  a  customer  to  me,  for  some  of  my  best  piecef| 
dmt  I  shall  but  do  yon  justice  if  I  dirow  you  that  paltry  figure  into  the 

If  there  is  neither  Wit  nor  Humour,  properiy  speaking,  in  the  writing! 
of  Rousseau,  there  is  frequently  an  indulgence  in  that  pat  allusion  which 
belongs  to  JSutrapeUa,  and  is  our  present  theme  of  illustration.  As 
whese,  in  the  very  act  of  disclaiming  (£rom  his  prevalent  lack  of  self- 
posseemon)  all  ability  to  say  what  is  pat  to  the  purpose,  until  too  late^  he 
asserts  his  ability  to  make  an  excellent  impromptu  ^  loisir  (only  give  him 
lotMr  enongh),  bat  owns  his  incapacity  for  producing  a  good  thing  pay- 
able OB  demaiiud,  or  at  sight.  He  says  he  should  succeed  well  in  a  smart 
•ooveraation  carried  on  through  post-office  agency,  as  the  Spaniards 
pky  at  diess  ;  and  then  alludUng  to  that  duke  of  Savoy  who  turned 
back,  while  on  a  journey,  to  cry  out,  A  votre  gorge,  marehand  da 
Paris  1"  he  applies  the  known  story  by  frankly  affirming  Me  tfoild  /§ 

Thus,  too,  describing  the  noblesse  of  Savoy,  and  th^  then  ezolvdon 
from  means  of  aggrandisement  and  paths  of  ambition,  he  says,  that  the^ 
follow,  of  necessity,  the  counsel  of  CineasU — alluding  to  Pyrrhus  and  his 
remonstrant;  privy  councillor.  Elsewhere  he  pictures  himself  as  going  to 
Grimm,  hke  another  Georges  Danduiy  to  beg  his  (Grimm's)  pardon  for 


*  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dodington,  Sept  8, 1741. 

IH.  Walpole  to  Richard  West,  Jan.  4, 174a 
Canning:  **The  BCicrooosm."  No.  18. 
Bonssoan  :  ''Les  ConfMsions.''  Llvre  IIL 
Ibid  V. 
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ibe  offences  he,  the  said  Grimm,  had  oommUted.*  Again,  narrating  his 
literary  intercourse  with  Madame  de  Boufflers,  and  how  she  received  his 
assurance  that  her  trag^y  in  prose,  called  L^Esclave  genereuXy  dosely 
resembled  an  English  piece,  very  little  known,  but  of  which  a  transla- 
tion [into  French]  existed,  and  entitled  '  Oroonoko,'  "f — ^an  assurance 
which  madame  repaid  (with  thanks)  by  a  counter-assurance  that  no  such 
resemblance  whatever  was  traceable  between  the  two, — the  snubbed  phi- 
losopher proceeds  to  say  :  I  have  never  mentioned  this  plagiarism  to 
any  one  in  the  whole  world  except  herself,  and  to  her  only  because  she 
had  imposed  the  doing  so  upon  me  as  a  duty  ;  none  the  less,  however, 
have  I  often  been  reminded,  since  then,  of  the  fate  Gil  Bias  incurred  in 
the  case  of  his  patron  the  Archbishop."^  Perhaps  of  all  well-known 
stories"  to  which  facete  allusions  have,  first  and  last,  been  made,  this  is 
the  best  known.  Insomuch,  that,  not  being  (like  Cleopatra)  gifted  witii 
infinite  variety,  custom  has  now  considerably  staled,  and  time  withered  it. 
But  the  story  must  have  had  a  capital  constitution  to  have  gone  through 
00  much,  and  served  so  many  uses. 

Joseph  de  Maistre  shall  supply  the  next  illustration — a  man  who  in 
creed,  character,  and  general  characteristics,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
political  and  religious,  was  bom  and  bred,  so  to  speak,  at  antipodes  to 
Kousseau,  though  bom  and  bred  very  near  him,  geographically — and 
not  a  little  distinguished  at  that  Turin  where  Jean  Jacques  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  his  public  career — a  bad  beginning  too,  significant  of  what 
was  worse  to  come.  De  Maistre  thus  rates  the  philosophes  of  the  French 
Revolution  :  When  one  sees  these  pretended  legislators  take  up  English 
institutions  from  their  native  soil  and  transport  them  brusquement  to 
that  of  France,  one  is  necessarily  reminded  of  that  Roman  general  who 
caused  a  sun-dial  to  be  removed  from  Syracuse  to  Rome,  without  troubling 
himself  the  least  bit  in  the  world  as  to  the  question  of  latitude.  One  thing, 
however,  renders  the  comparison  after  all  inexact ;  and  that  is,  that  the 
worthy  general  was  ignorant  of  astronomy 

The  pat  allusion  is  common  enough  in  writers  to  whom  both  Wit  and 
Humour  are,  by  the  general  voice  of  critics  (right  or  wrong),  denied. 
Such  a  one  is  Schiller.  And  here,  accordingly,  is  a  sample"  from  his 
miscellaneous  stores.  Writing  to  Goethe  about  the  visit  of  Madame  de 
Stael  to  Weimar,  in  1803,  he  says  :  De  Stael  I  saw  yesterday,  and  shall 
see  her  again  to-day  with  the  duchess's  mother.  It  is  the  old  story  with 
her :  one  would  think  of  the  Danaides'  sieve,  if  Oknos  with  his  ass  did  not 
rather  occur  to  one."||  Schiller  was,  in  plain  English,  sick  of  the  brilliant 
Frenchwoman,  and  rather  ddected  tlian  enlivened  by  her  vivacious  parts 
of  speech.    On  the  Oknos  allusion,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  the  following  note  : 


*  "  J'allai  chez  Grimm,  comme  un  autre  Georges  Dandin,  lui  faire  des  excuses 
des  offimses  quMl  m*avait  faites."— (Rousseau  :  **  Les  Confessions."  Livre  IX.) 

In  a  letter  to  Madame  d*Cpinay,  previously  transcribed,  this  heauton-timorou' 
menot  Jean  Jacques  had  said:  L'Evangile  ordonoe  bien  k  celui  qui  refoit  nn 
souflfet  d'ofl^rir  I'autre  joue,  mais  non  pas  de  demander  pardon.  Vous  souvenez- 
vous  de  cet  homme  de  la  commie,  qui  crie  en  donnant  des  coups  de  b&ton?  Voilk 
le  rdle  du  philosophe."— (Ibid.) 

J Southern's  well-known  tragedy— well  acted  too,  once  upon  a  time. 
Rousseau  :  <*Le8  Confessions."  livre  XI. 
§  Joseph  de  Maistre:  Lettres  d'un  Royallste  Savoisien  k  ses  Compatriotes. 
3.) 

Correspon  (fence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  b.  vL 
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OknoSy  a  Greek  gentleman,  of  date  unknown,  diligently  plaits  a  reed 
rope,  which  his  ass  as  diligently  eats.  This  Oknos  is  supposed  to  have 
had  an  unArifty  wife.  Hence  Schiller's  allusion.'^  Goethe  prohahly 
appreciated  the  patness  of  the  allusion  hotter  than  we  impartial  English ; 
h  fortiori  much  hotter  than  madame's  countrymen,  and  ahove  all  country- 
women, could,  would,  or  should  do. 

Jean  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  German  of  the  Germans,  pos- 
sessed both  ^t  and  Humour  in  as  remarkable  a  degree  as  they  were  of 
a  remarkable  kind.  The  kbd  was  both  individual  and  national ;  being 
conditioned  and  coloured  by  the  whimsical  nature  of  the  man,  and  the 
pecaliar  genius  of  his  fiitherland.  As  an  instance  of  his  use  of  the  pat 
aDiision,  take  his  description  of  French  poetry — where  he  explains  his 
metaphor  of  poet-peacock,  with  glittering  tail-mirrors  and  tail-eyes,"  by 
saying — quoad  the  queer  term  "  tail-mirrors** — ^that  in  French  poetry, 
you  must  always,  like  the  Christian,  consider  the  latter  end,  or  the  last 
verse ;  and  there,  as  in  Hfe,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  Greek  sage, 
you  cannot  before  the  end  be  called  happy,  Strange  uses  the  maxim 
of  a  Greek  sage,  Solon  to  Croesus,  may  be  turned  to,  with  the  roll  of 
centuries,  and  the  revolution  of  lang^g^,  and  the  whim-whams  of  a 
humorist,  addicted  to  what  seems  far-fetched  and  wide^f-the-mark  to 
less  discursive  spirits. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  would  give  us  work  enough,  were  a  collection  to  be 
made  of  all  his  achievements  in  this  species  of  Eutrapelia.  Some  of  them 
we  cannot  forbear  from  noticing.  As  where  he  says  of  SUangowafty  who 
suddenly  commenced  a  ruthless  system  of  magisterial  reform,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  gipsies,  rogues,  impostors,  superannuated  pickers  and  stealers, 
sc.,  in  his  neighbourhood — that  he  wrought  his  miracles  like  a  second 
Duke  Humphrey;  and  by  the  influence  of  the  beadle's  rod,  caused  the 
lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  pa]9ied  to  labour."^  In  the  same 
fitfcinating  romance  occurs  the  following  pat  allusion,  ^  propos  of  the 
earthly-minded  eagerness  of  a  throng  of  greedy  relations,  who  have  just 
returned  from  burying  the  old  lady  from  whom  they  have  "  expectation^** 
and  who  exchange  their  pious  put- on  funeral  demeanour  for  the  gross 
lolicittide  of  legatees  in  posse^  impatient  to  find  the  will,  and  hear  it  read, 
and  profit  by  it  of  course.  There  is  a  fable  told  by  Lucian,  that  while 
a  troop  of  monkeys,  well  drilled  by  an  intelligent  manager,  were  perform- 
ing a  tragedy  wiUi  great  applause,  the  decorum  of  the  whole  scene  was 
at  once  destroyed,  and  the  natural  passions  of  the  actors  called  forth  into 


*  Carlyle's  MisceUanies,  vol.  iv. 

t  Here  is  another  "  pat  alluaioD  *  of  Jean  Paul  Jean  Paulish,  very.  The  Sphinx 
itoary  of  ancient  Greece  is  thus  referred  to  in  his  satire  on  Bonaparte's  prosecution,  or 
persecution  (c'ett  igoT),  by  press-censorship,  of  Madame  de  Stall's  book  on  Germany. 
**  The  whole  printed  edition  was  laid  hold  of,  and,  as  it  were,  under  a  second  paper- 
mill  devil,  hacked  anew  into  beautiful  pulp.  Nor  is  that  delicate  feeling  of  the 
whilom  censors  and  clippers  to  be  contemned,  whereby  these  men,  by  the  faintest 
allnsion,  smdl  out  the  crown  debts  of  their  crown-robber  (usurper),  and  thereby 
proclaim  them,  llie  Sphinx  in  Elba,  who,  unlike  the  ancient  one,  spared  only  him 
that  could  not  read  his  riddle  (a  riddle  consisting  in  this,  to  make  Europe  like 
the  Turkish  grammar,  wherein  there  is  but  one  carfugation,  one  dede»9i<m,  no 
gender,  and  no  exception),  could  not  but  reckon  a  description  of  the  Germans, 
making  themselves  a  power  within  a  power,  to  be  ticklish  matter." 
I **Qny  Mannering,"  voL  L  ch.  vL 
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t«ry  mdeeent  and  adiTe  emiiktioii,  a  wa^  wko  threw  a  handfkl  of 
B«l8  upon  the  stage."*  The  story  felicitoaify  charaetensee  the  prooaedf 
ings  that  immediate^  ensued  upoa  the  limeral  of  Miatresi  Maigimt 
Bertnun. 

Again.  When  Dianm  Vermm  hem  silenced,  and  eonfiownded  JVml 
Oshaldistone  by  suddenly,  and  haughtiiyy  diedcing  \im  flow  of  onniple 
■lentary  speeches,  prepared  and  daborated  by  tiie  young  geotlemao  ftnr 
tfie  express  purpose  of  bestowing  them  on  the  young  kdy — ^telHag  hiaa 
aft  once,  and  onoe  for  all,  that  ommplimeiits  are  t)m>wn  away  upon  her,  and 
b^ging  him  therefore  not  to  odMst  his  stoak  in  trade^  b«t  te  keep  bis 
fine  things  for  those  who  may  believe  in  and  relish  l^ni — seeing  the 
Btterly  ^snubbed'*  condition  of  her  now  dumbfonndered  oompanioSy  sha 
resumes  her  UTely  and  indifferent  manner,"  and  says :  You  reauBd  hm 
at  this  mooMnt  of"^ the  ^nry  tale,  where  the  man  finds  ail  tlie  money  wimk 
he  had  carried  to  market  suddenly  dumged  into  pieces  of  slate"t — m 
eompletefy  baa  she  cried  down  Fnmk's  whole  stoek  of  compliiBantary  db^ 
course  by  one  unlucky  observation. 

Surely,"  says  Reuhen  Bwder,  in  the  ^  Heart  of  Mid-Lothiao,'^  whes 
he  has  counted  over  the  money  hie  douce  gpnd-wile  has  handed  to  him: — 
as  if  to  assure  lumself  that  the  notes  were  rea& — ^'  snrely  these  was  novss 
man  in  the  world  had  a  wife  like  mine — a  blessing  seems  to  fsBow  hmJ* 
''Never,"  Jeannie  assents,  with  sl^  simplicity  and  a  pat  allusion — 
^  never  sinoe  the  enehanted  princess  m  the  bairn's  fairy  tale,  diat  kamed 
gold  nobles  out  o'  the  tae  side  of  her  haffit  locksy  and  Dutch  doHaia  Mfc 
o'  the  tother."^  And  thereupon  siie  bids  the  minister  gang  away  nosv^ 
and  put  by  the  siller,  «id  na  keep  the  notes  wampishing  in  his  hand  thai 
rate,  or  she  shall  wish  them  m  the  brown  pigg  i^^auv  far  fear  of  d»  ill 
folk  in  the  neighbouring  hills. 

So,  when  Jeawniit  titled  sister,  now  Laiy  Stauntim,  comes  to  ynA 
the  rural  manse — her  relationship  a  necessary  secret  from  all  but  Jeomm 
— and  amuses  herself  by  visiting  the  dairy  in  whiok,  as  plain  Effie  Dcmm^ 
^e  had  so  long  been  assistant,  she  nearly  discovers  herself  to  the  daiij^ 
w/>m&n  by  betraying  her  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  reompt  m 
I>unlop  cheese  ;  which  makes  her  ladyship,  a  woman  of  wit,  and  hunuB^ 
oits  sadness,  compare  herself  to  Bedreddia  Hassan,  whom  die  vi»r,  hia 
fiither-in-law,  discovered  by  his  superlative  skill  in  composing  crsana-tsfts 
with  pepper  in  them.§ 

When  CMb  Bulderstone  has  coolly  appropriated  the  eooper^s  diam^ 
and  carried  it  off  as  a  dainty  didi  to  set  before  the  Master  of  Raveoar 
wood  and  his  guests,  the  effect  of  the  pursuing  horseman's  address  to 
him,  at  first  so  alarming,  but  when  boldly  heard  out  so  unaccountably  re- 
assuring, is  thus  illustrated :  *^  I  have  heard  somewhere  a  story  oip  an 
dderiy  gentleman,  who  was  pursued  by  a  bear  that  had  gotten  kxm  firoaa 
its  muzxle,  until  completely  exhausted.  In  a  fit  of  desperation,  ho  fmo^i 
round  upon  Bruin  and  lifted  his  cane ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  instinct 
of  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  animal,  instead  of  tearing  him  to  pieeea» 
me  up  on  hts  hind-legs,  and  instantly  began  to  shuffle  a  saraband.  Nat 
less  than  the  joyful  surprise  of  the  senior,  who  had  supposed  himself  m 
the  extremity  of  peril  from  which  he  was  thus  unexpectecfiy  relieved^  was 
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Ihst  of  evr  exoettent  friend  Cakbs  whoi  he  found  tlw  paztuer  mtendrf 
i»  add  to  hk  prize,  instead  of  bereaving  him  of  it."* 

The  reader  (unleae  &  verj  Kgfat  reader)  of  ^  Keralirarth''  will  faar^ 
have  forgotten  ^  oceasioa  wiuch  causea  Fhi>b«9^^ibbetXo  answer  Wmj^ 
hmd  Smiik^s  HUnistioa  of  Ha  ?  it  it  ihtm^  wtj  nnnmkia— my  nitter'i 
Aamb — mf  prince  of  caoodemona — my  fittie  mouse  ?"  wilii  a  reproach 
felly  part  a  tiuaion.  ^  Ay,**  said  Dielde,  ^  the  moose  which  gnawed  asonder 
the  toiI%  just  when  ihie  Iteo  who  was  eanght  ia  them  began  to  loek 
wonderfbUy  like  an  a88^''t 

The  oatkr  at  the  Akatianimi  in  ^  Amieof  G«ierstei%'*  is  ^as  vptcnag 
of  his  words^  as  if,  fike  the  Princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  he  had  dropped 
dncats  widi  each  of  thein/':(  The  bees  inqx)rted  into  the  Orkneys  by 
Tr^^iokmms  YeUmehtf  die  off,  not  from  want  of  care,  bot  *^o£  ower 
Midcle  care,  like  Lueli^  Christie's  ^ickens.''§  Poor  PeA^r  Peebles  takes 
ip  the  cae  when  old  Fttirford  is  stating,  in  kw  form,  bow  the  rule  i»  for 
the  client  to  state  the  cause  to  the  agent,  the  agent  to  the  counsel,— 
"  The  counsel  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,''  strikes  in  Peter,  once  set  a-going, 
like  the  peaA  of  an  alamm-^oek,  ^the  Ordinary  to  Inaer-Heuso,  the 
pEMident  to  the  Bench.  It  is  just  like  ^  rope  to  the  man,  the  man  te 
tin  axe,  the  axe  to  the  ox,  the  ox  to  the  watery  the  water  to  the  fire.**!! 
Peer's  pat  nlluaon  is  certainly  i»  a  sufficiently  weU-known  story,  in 
nursery  circles,  amd  out  of  theaa. 
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XXII. 

BOXBOWniO  OF  AH  OLD  FBIE3fn. 

Come  along,  Tubbs,  my  ^end,  come  along :  I  have  been  almost  Hied 
ef  waiting  for  you.  You  and  I  mast  now  walk  down  this  hill  together. 
We  will  be  fast  eempanions  hencefiorth,  mind  you.  I  shall  not  allow 
anybody  to  separate  us,  for  I  do  so  like  you,  Tnbbs^  I  like  you  all  the 
better  for  baring  had  to  wait  for  you.  Yott  are  something  of  a  priie  now 
I  have  got  you,  and  I  am  full  of  glee — ha,  ha  I  Tubbs — ha,  ha! 

Thus  spake  that  old  denon  Ruin,  as  he  tucked  Tubbs's  arm  under  his 
evB,  and  began  to  walk  smardy  with  him  down  the  hill  of  Fortune.  Ot 
course  they  were  not  going  in  that  direction  without  companiona»  Old 
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Ruin  had  a  number  of  friends  and  associates  who  were  busily  occupied 
with  the  same  kind  intent  as  himselE  Strangers  were  being  assisted  to 
the  bottom  of  that  great  hill  in  a  yariety  of  ways.  Some  were  chatted  to 
and  talked  with,  and  pleasantly  led  on  without  beine  suffered  to  take  the 
least  note  where  they  were  journeying  until  they  had  almost  reached  their 
destination;  others  were  advised  and  persuaded  to  follow  thiat  road.  Again, 
others  (and  these  were  by  far  the  larger  number)  were  unceremoniously 
kicked  from  top  to  bottom,  the  poor  wretches  grasping,  indeed,  ieis  they 
bounded  along,  at  every  little  trifle  which  seemed  to  give  a  chance  of 
staying  their  &11,  but  being  always  unsuccessful,  and  never  more  than  for 
a  moment  resting  until  they  lay  breathless  at  the  hill's  base.  Here  they 
remained  quite  still  until  the  time  came,  in  mercy,  to  each  of  them,  when 
a  fresh  impetus  rolled  them  over  once  or  twice  more,  and  deposited  them 
finally  in  their  graves.  Ruin  might  howl  over  them  there  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  but  they  were  out  of  his  way,  and  were  not  even  disturbed  by 
tus  yell  of  disappointment  and  undying  hate. 

Friend  of  mine — dear  friend — let  me  assist  you  up  this  hill.  Accept 
my  hand.  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear  friend.  VTim  my  help  you  can- 
not falL  See,  we  are  nearly  at  the  top  already.  Ah !  do  you  not  alloir 
my  power  to  serve  them  whose  names  are  entered  in  my  book  of  favour? 
Observe  these  poor  struggling  people  coming  the  same  way  with  us.  I 
do  not  help  them^  and  so,  see  the  huge  stones  which  lie  in  tneir  path  and 
impede  their  progress.  Dear  fiiend,  I  cause  all  the  stones  which  would 
hinder  you  to  crumble  into  fine  powder.  The  up-hill  journey  which  robs 
these  creatures  of  their  breath  is  smooth,  pleasant  walking  to  you,  dear 
friend.  Ah !  never  fear  while  I  smile  upon  ^ou.  A  cloud  never  darkens 
the  face  upon  which  m^  eyes  rest  approvingly,  and  sunshine,  indeed, 
blesses  him  to  whom  I  give  my  hand  as  now  I  offer  it  to  you. 

Thus  spake  Good  Fortune,  so  sweetly,  so  fascinatingly,  to  the  Rev. 
Tolman  Tawke.  He  kissed  the  hand^  and  rose  up  the  B^ght  Reverend 
Father,  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Giles's. 

Mr.  Joshua  Tubbs  sat  in  an  easy  arm-chair,  staring  at  a  very  dull  fire 
in  his  parlour  mite.  There  was  a  sympathy  evidently  between  the 
gloomy  red  of  the  hollow  mass  of  coal  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Tubbs's 
thoughts.  For  as  the  fire  was  waning,  Mr.  Tubbs*s  spirit  was  fiiding ; 
and  as  the  fire  reminded  one  of  a  firm  relinquishing  business  and  retiring, 
so  Mr.  Tubbs's  mind  rested  upon  a  general  closing  and  winding-up  of 
his  earthly  concerns. 

Verifying  that  ancient  adage  as  to  misfortune  entertaining  a  great 
aversion  to  loneliness,  and  always  preferring  to  pay  visits  and  make  calls  in 
company,  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Tubbs  been  waited  on  by  half  a  dozen  writs  or 
so  in  the  matter  of  the  Aldgate  Pump  and  General  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, than  his  speculative  transactions  of  various  kinds,  hitherto  so  pro- 
sperous,  turned  unon  him  with  a  frown  as  black  as  night,  and  rivalled  the 
attempts  even  of  the  respectable  but  unfortunate  association  named  to 
^  cast  him  down  and  crush  him. 

So  no  wonder  Mr.  Tubbs  was  gloomy,  and  sat  staring  with  that  leaden 
eye  at  the  expiring  flame. 
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That  bill,''  he  muttered,  must  be  met  to-morrow  without  doubt, 
andyet,  how  in  the  world  is  it  to  be  done p" 

That  certainly  was  the  question.  A  few  months  back,  if  anybody  had 
hinted  to  Mr.  Tubbs  that  a  matter  of  five  hundred  pounds  would  be  a 
difficulty  to  him,  Mr.  Tubbs  could  either  have  surveyed  the  wretch  with 
a  pitying  glance  as  one  would  look  upon  a  very  deplorable  idiot,  or  he 
coald  have  kicked  him  as  a  ship's  mate  would  kick  a  negro  cook,  just 
as  his  humour  had  inclined  him.  But  now  Mr.  Tubbs*s  resources  were 
thin  and  meagre  as  those  of  a  country  curate,  and  his  power  of  borrow- 
iDg  in  the  open  market  was  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  last-named 
enviably-plsiced  personage.  Still  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  difficulties  mig^t 
be  to  some  extent  arranged ;  and  therefore  the  object  now  was  to  procure 
sufficient  help  just  to  satisfy  clamorous  and  imperative  demands,  so  that 
no  absolute  prostration  should  take  place. 

As  to  this  bill,  then,  for  five  hundred  pounds,  due  to-morrow — where 
could  the  means  to  meet  it  be  obtained  ?  Why,  there  was  Smith,  that 
fine,  hearty,  good-natured,  and  wealthy  fellow — Smith,  who  had  been 
such  a  bosom  friend,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  come  regularly  once  a 
week  to  dinner — ^he  was  just  the  man  to  do  a  little  favour  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Tubbs  would  call  on  Smith  at  once. 

And  he  did  call  on  Smith  without  delay.  And  Smith  said  how  glad 
he  was  to  see  him,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  so  warmly,  and  looked  so 
kindly  in  his  face,  that  Tubbs  was  quite  affected.  But  then  Smith 
always  was  such  a  nice,  free,  warm-hearted  fellow. 

Tubbs  was  not  long  in  mentioning  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  sur- 
rounded his  request  with  a  little  army  of  apologies,  and  shifted  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  so  many  times,  that  he  seemed  uncertain  whether  he 
should  not  withdraw  it  altogether. 

But  Mr.  Smith  eagerly  interposed. 
My  dear  friend,  there's  no  occasion  to  apologise.  It  is  a  most  reason- 
able request.    I  am  quite  delighted  you  have  made  it,  so  pray  don't  dis- 
tress yourself." 

There  was  positively  a  tear  in  little  Tubbs's  eye.  It  was  so  kind  of 
Smith  to  treat  the  matter  in  this  handsome  way.  He  could  scarcely 
have  refused,  of  course,  but  then  he  might  have  acquiesced  surlily  and 
savagely,  and  caused  Tubbs  to  bemoan  that  he  should  have  had  to  ask 
him  the  favour.    Tubbs  seized  Smith's  hand,  and  shook  it  warmly. 

"  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure,"  said  Smith,  with  fervour,  "  than 
helping  a  friend  when  it  lies  in  my  power." 

I  am  sincerely  obliged,  my  dear  Smith,"  said  Tubbs — "  truly  obliged, 
I  can  assure  

"  Oh,  you  know,"  interposed  Smith,  in  a  half-reproving  tone,  and  with 
a  most  l>enignant  air,  we  must  all  help  one  another  in  this,  world. 
What  would  life  be  without  good  feeling  and  friendly  dbposition 
amongst  us  ?" 

Ah,  what  indeed !"  exclaimed  Tubbs,  looking  upwards. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  little  want  of  yours,"  resumed  Smith,  "  what 
pleasure  it  woidd  have  been  to  me,  to  be  sure,  to  have  assisted  you  if  I 
nad  had  the  means." 

£h !"  exclaimed  Tubbs,  in  amazement,  for  Smith  being  notoriously 
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worth  fifty  ihoasMMl  powids  «k  the  lauiy  be  thoagliA  ke  could  not  hsre 
heard  him  aright. 

^  I  mjy  if  I  had  had  the  meaofl,"  repeated  Snidi,  in  his  bbndest  tooe, 
and  preatiog  Tubbs's  hand  mo»t  kincUy  agaio.    "  But,  bleti  you,  yea 
doo't  know  what  calls  I  hare  upon  me  just  now.** 
Eh  I**  exekimed  Tubbs  again,  still  bewildered. 

^  What  a  worry  money  is,"  remarked  Smith,  oonplaoently,  geniiy 
rubbing  his  hands.  Do  you  know,  Tubbs,  I  often  wish  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  money  in  the  world." 

^*  Cannot  you  lend  me  the  five  hundred  pounds  ?"  inqotred  Tubb% 
recovering  himself  somewhat 

^  I  am  «o  sorry,"  replied  Smith — I  really  am  ao  sorry — you  cannot 
diink  how  sorry  I  am.  If  you  had  asked  me,  now,  only  last  week, 
or  the  week  before  that,  or  if  I  were  not  going  out  of  town  next  week, 

or  if   Bless  me,  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late"  (looking  at  his 

watch);  ^  will  you  excuse  me— an  important  engagement" 

^  Then  you  cannot  lend  me  the  five  hundred  pounds  ?"  again  asked 
Tubbs,  relajpsing  into  a  dreamy  state. 

"  I*m  sorry— very  sorry,"  replied  Smith,  putting  on  his  hat — "  inex- 
pressibly sorry  (ditto  his  gloves)  to  say  I  cahmot." 

Tubbs  lifted  his  eyes,  and  was  about  to  say  something,  but  instead  of 
Mr.  Smith  he  saw  Mr.  Smith's  footman,  who  was  waiting  to  show  bin 
the  door.  And  Tubbs  slowly  walked  forth,  and  after  staring  for  a  mo- 
ment at  Messrs.  Bracelet  and  Bramble,  the  confectioners'  cart,  which  wai 
standing  outside,  having  brought  materials  for  an  elegant  supper  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  to  give  that  evening  to  about  a  hundired  wealthy  people 
(for  with  no  other  guests  was  Mr.  Smith  minded  that  his  supper  should 
be  furnished),  our  poor  little  friend  hurried  homewards,  with  dumal  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  future. 

He  thought  he  would  just  try  Jones  about  this  five  hundred  pounds. 
Jones's  mansion  was  in  hu  way,  and  he  would  call.  Having  been  an  old 
friend,  perhaps  Jones  might  do  the  needful,  although,  certainly,  it  showed 
Tubbs's  inexperience  in  the  borrowing  line,  that  he  should  thus  feebly 
and  inconclusively  argue.  For  I  cannot  forbear  a  word  on  this  point, 
reader.  If  you  are  really  in  great  difficulty,  in  sad  troublei,  in  mise- 
rable embarrassment,  and  you  are  disposed  humbly  to  ask  help  of  some 
one,  go  and  make  your  request  to  that  stranger  walking  in  the  road« 
£h  ?  why,  he  will  think  me  drunk,  or  foolish,  or  that  I  mean  to  insult 
him."  I  dare  say  he  will.  I  have  not  much  doubt  but  that  he  will* 
And  yet,  what  would  you  propose  to  do  instead  ?  Why,  I  would  ask 
assistance  at  the  hand  of  some  old  friend,**  Just  so.  I  eiq>ected  ai 
much.  Now  let  me  say  to  you  again,  petition  the  stranger,  supplicate 
Moses  the  money-lender,  inquire  of  Grasp  and  Greedy  the  rich  lawyers, 
what  they  can  do  for  you,  attack  the  old  lady  coming  from  the  Sank 
with  her  dividends — all  these  suggestions  of  mine  are  profound  wisdom 
compared  with  your  own  proposition,  when  ^ou  are  in  adversity  to  seek 
help  from  ^  an  old  friendl"  Oh,  dear  !  tms  is  so  very  absurd,  so  truly 
ridiculous ;  it  shows  your  judgment  to  be  so  very  much  on  the  decline, 
and  tells  such  a  woeful  tale  of  decaying  intellect  f 

Jones  was  at  home,  and,  like  Smith,  he  was  veiy  kind.  He  didn't 
shrink  at  all  when  Tubbs  asked  him  for  the  five  hundred  pounds.  He 
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quietlj  answered  that  he  would  discount  Mr.  Tubbs's  acceptance,  with  a 
good  name  at  the  back  of  it,  and  hinted  at  the  governor,  or  deputy- 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Endand.  But  as  Mr.  Tubbs  did  not  see  his  way 
dearly  to  the  inducing  of  either  these  City  magnates  to  endorse  an  accom- 
modation bill  for  his  benefit,  no  good  was  done  in  ika&  quarter. 

Now,  it  is  very  melandiol^  to  relate  that  Tubbs  was  not  a  man  of  iinh 
stamp  whidb  the  world  delights  to  stare  and  gasp  at,  to  parade  as  a 
marvel  of  goodness  or  of  wickedness  (giving  preference  to  the  latter^ 
ihrou^  its  creating  more  excitement).  Things  having  come  to  this  dire 
pass,  Tubbs  should,  so  to  speak,  have  made  a  sortie  on  his  difficulties, 
and  have  endeavoured,  by  a  desperate  piece  of  swindlerian  bravery,  to 
have  annihilated  them  ;  and  in  the  event  of  failure  he  should  have  anni- 
hilated himself,  so  simultaneously  destroying  the  fortress  and  its  besieging 
army  of  creditors.  But,  unfortunately,  such  little  gunpowder  as  Tubbs 
had  in  him  was  damped  b^  a  small  stock  of  honesty,  which,  though  sadly 
deteriorated,  had  not  entirely  lost  its  power  of  spoiling,  thwarting,  and 
upsetting  many  brilliant  plans  and  projects  which  otherwise  he  might  have 
been  disposed  to  adopt 

And  so  poor  Tubbs  sat  down  moaning. 

There  was  an  end  of  him  then,  of  course.  When  a  man  is  really  in 
Acuities,  and  he  sits  down  bemoaning  his  situation,  the  vultures  will 
ioon  gather  about  him  and  devour  him.  It  quickly  got  abroad  that  a 
man  who  had  lately  made  some  littie  stir  in  certain  circles,  was  about 
making  a  great  stir  in  certain  other  cirdes — circles  wh^in  all  mishaps 
are  sources  of  gratification  and  profit.  People  shook  their  heads,  and 
discovered  all  at  once  that  they  had  never  liked  the  man,  and  rdated 
the  strange  misgivings  which  had  filled  them,  even  when  partaking  of  his 
turtle  and  venison,  as  to  his  soundness  and  resj^eetabiUty.  He  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  a  miserable  upstart,  a  vulgar 
fellow.  Mr.  Smith  said  to  Mr.  Jones,  I  tdd  you  so;'*  and  Mr.  Jones 
remarked,  Yes ;  I  expected  what  would  be  the  end  of  it.**  And  when 
the  final  crash  had  come,  and  Mr.  Tubbs's  insolv^cy  in  respect  of  a 
good  round  sum,  represented  by  five  figures,  was  openly  proclaimed,  a 
cheap  weekly  newspaper,  whicn  mainly  lived  on  crimes,  bankruptcies, 
and  such  like  appetising  matters,  presented  its  readers  with  a  portrait  of 
the  unfortunate^  togeuer  with  divers  pieces  of  information  r^;arding 
him,  his  Csunily,  And  his  ancestors,  as  mlse  and  midicious  as  the  con- 
cocters  of  the  vile  trash  were  mean  and  base. 

Down  they  came  upon  him.  Everybody  who  had  a  claim  upon  him 
honied  to  get  that  claim  settled  first*  No  one  had  any  mercy.  They 
sold  his  furniture,  they  locked  him  up  in  prison,  they  made  him  bank- 
rupt— they  tugged  and  clawed  at  him  like  so  many  fiends.  And  Tubbs's 
little  reign  was  over.  The  tiny  grocer's  shop  recurred  to  his  mind,  and 
a  longing  to  return  to  his  old  humble  pursuits  took  possession  of  him, 
and  haunted  him  night  and  day. 
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XXIII. 

TBB  BHD  OF  BOSA  YAimiTSR'S  JOUBVBT. 

There  were  seven  parties  to  the  salt,  and  seventeen  counsel  to  be 
beard.  The  learned  vice-chancellor  was  now  enduring  the  sixth,  who» 
having  dinded  his  argument  under  fourteen  heads,  was  just  glancing  at 
a  few  subsidiary  matters  bordering  upon  a  third  point  out  of  five  points 
embraced  by  the  first  of  the  said  heads.  His  honour  seemed  to  say  that 
this  point  was  not  material,  whereas  Mr.  Mylud  opined  that  it  was, 
which  led  to  a  conversation  as  to  some  custom  prevalent  at  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  sixteen  other  counsel  here  joined  in,  and 
after  much  discussion,  and  after  the  whole  learned  body  had  settled  on 
the  said  custom  like  bees  on  honeysuckle  for  a  clear  half  hour,  it  was 
found  that  the  flood  of  light  which  was  so  much  required  to  reveal  the 
truth  of  this  difficult  question  must  yet  be  sought  elsewhere,  whereupon 
Counsel  No.  7  proceeded  to  try  his  hand  and  raise  his  voice.  But  his 
honour  had  had  enough  for  the  day,  and  adjourned. 

We  will  not  {rouble  the  reader  with  a  minute  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  great  cause  of  VanRuen  versus  Judkins.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  whole  seventeen  counsel  were  heard,  but  the  efi^ect  upon  the  vice* 
chancellor  for  a  time  was  serious.  Tough  as  he  was,  irritation  of  the 
brain  ensued,  and  not  even  mention  of  the  case  was  allowed  for  a 
lengthened  period.  However,  one  fine  morning  his  honour  proceeded  to 
deliver  judgment,  and  sundry  faces  in  court  turned  pale  with  intense 
anxiety. 

And  a  wonderful  judgment  it  was.  Whither  had  fled  all  that  mysti- 
fication with  which  the  real  points  at  issue  had  been  so  carefully  sur- 
rounded ? — what  had  become  of  that  plausible  vesture  of  exaggeration 
and  falsehood,  artfully  interwoven,  which  had  been  cast  about  the  real 
question  ?  His  honour  was  not  to  be  blinded  or  deceived.  He  brought 
out  the  case  in  its  true  colours,  he  presented  it  in  its  true  proportions. 
Even  the  beaten  party  were  dismayed  and  silent,  mortified  and  subdued. 
There  was  no  room  here  for  appeal.  That  fortunate  young  lady,  Miss 
VanRuen,  about  whom  there  were  such  curious  conversations  in  the 
court,  was  declared  entitled,  under  some  will  of  an  old  Indian  nabob, 
defunct  half  a  century  ago,  to  an  enormous  fortune.  "^Lucky  g^rl !  Is 
she  engaged  ?"  asked  every  young  barrister  still  in  single  blessedness,  and 
with  an  empty  brief-bag. 

The  instant  the  judgment  was  concluded,  one  of  the  spectators  in 
court,  a  young  man,  pale  as  through  recent  illness,  immediately  departed, 
and  hurrying  to  a  railway  station,  northward,  took  the  train  to  a  village 
about  thirty  miles  distant  Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  proceeded  to 
a  small  but  pretty  dwelling  not  far  off.  Here  some  one  opened  the  door 
hastily  to  him,  saying : 

"  Marsden,  in  one  word  ^" 

For  the  plaintiff,"  said  Marsden,  divining  the  other's  meaning,  and 
passing  hastily  into  the  house. 

It  was  Mr.  Christian  who  had  met  Marsden.  Their  hands  clasped, 
and  they  did  not  speak  again  for  some  moments. 

"  If  this  had  come  sooner,"  said  Mr.  Christian,  slowly,  "  the  poor  girl 
np-stairs  might  perhaps  have  been  saved." 
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« Is  she  then  so  ill  ?"  inquired  Marsden,  sadly. 

"  There  has  never  appeared  to  me  really  any  chance  of  her  recoyery. 
That  a  constitation  like  hers  should  eyen  so  far  have  rallied  was  won* 
derfo]." 

How  well  I  recollect  the  night,"  said  Marsden,  *^  when,  myself  so 
sorrowfal  in  mind,  so  ill  in  hody,  I  met  one  upon  whom  lutd  fisdlen  a 
burden  heavier  than  that  which  had  been  laid  on  me.  It  was  a  mighty 
lesson  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  anguish,  the  absolute  despair,  of 
that  long  night  when  I  wandered  along  the  sea-shore,  and,  in  my  bitter- 
ness, cursed  the  hour  of  my  birth.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  some 
Uight  had  rested  on  me  firom  my  first  hour,  and  I  could  not  conceive  a 
worse  condition  than  my  own.  But  when,  scared  and  horrified,  I  saw 
her  lying  on  that  cold,  wet  sand,  so  desolate  and  forlorn,  and  apparently 
at  the  ^int  of  death,  my  heart  told  ^e  that  here  was  a  fate  even  worse 
than  mine,  and  a  humiliation  with  which  mine  could  not  compare." 

Yes,  poor  girl,"  said  Mr.  Christian,  I,  too,  shall  not  forget  your 
bringing  her  in  in  your  arms.  At  first  I  fear  I  was  minded  to  be  very 
uncharitable.  It  seemed  a  serious  charge  to  come  to  us  almost  as  soon 
as  we  had  settled  in  our  new  abode.  But  who  could  resist  my  dear 
Emily's  appeal  to  do  what  we  could  for  the  poor  outcast.  Thank  God,  I 
yielded  to  it." 

"  Is  Emily  up-stairs  ?"  inquired  Marsden. 
She  scarcely  ever  leaves  Miss  VanRuen,"  replied  Mr.  Christian. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  Winks  in  London  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  coming  down  to-morrow  night." 
I  hope  he  will  come  in  better  temper  than  he  left." 

*^  Oh,  there  was  nothing  in  that.    Winks  is  a  little  inclined  to  be 
jealous  of  everybody  just  now.  What  a  ftiss  he  made  last  sumn^er  because 
Emily  had  been  seen  riding  with  young  Butcher !    However,  I  suppose 
Emily  will,  ere  long,  reward,  as  he  deserves  to  h^  rewarded,  one  of  the 
and  kindest-hearted  men  that  ever  lived." 

**  Ym  afraid  this  will  be  a  house  of  mourning  before  it  can  be  a  scene 
of  rejoicing,"  replied  Mr.  Christian.  "  But  I  must  tell  Emily  the  news, 
and  the  poor  sufferer  too,  gently.  Too  abruptly  might  destroy  her,  weak 
as  she  is  now.    Will  you  follow  me  presently  P 

Marsden  nodded,  and  Mr.  Christian  left  the  room.  After  a  short 
interval,  Marsden  ascended  to  a  little  sitting-room  up-stairs,  wherein,  on  a 
sofo,  lay  Rosa  VanRuen,  with  Mr.  and  Emily  Christian  near  her. 

The  great  news  had  evidently  been  told,  for  all  were  flushed  with  ex- 
citement. 

Rosa  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  faintly, 

"So  you  have  come  to  tell  me  that  I  am  rich — very  rich— Mr. 
Marsden?" 

Marsden  shook  her  hand  gently,  but  did  not  reply.  He  then  greeted 
Emily  Christian,  who  seemed  rejoiced  at  his  return  (but  mainly,  as  we 
must  believe,  because  it  heralded  another  return  on  the  morrow). 

"  What  a  beautiful  evening  I"  he  remarked. 

The  window  (open)  near  them  commanded  a  glorious  view  over  miles 
of  superb  country,  flooded  now  with  the  light  of  the  dying  sun.  The 
soft  air  came  steaUng  in  with  the'  odour  of  honeysudkle  aud  roses,  which 
clustered  round  the  window.  Not  the  faintest  sound  broke  the  deep 
silence. 

Ifay— TOL.  ex.  NO.  OCCOXXZTII.  H 
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Rosa  gazed  earnestly  cm  the  mmuL  "  Sock  s  ormtrnt  to  thate^wn- 
ingv"  she  mumandL 

mnrng,  dear  Bosa  ?' ttdced  Em%^  bea&kg  omr 
The  evemng  when  I  hegan  that  long  journey,"  faintly  amwsnd 
Bosai    ^  It  kdnwii^to'itB  close  hofw,**  she  addei^ 

They  aHoamft  neaoerto  hsiv  and  gazed  upon,  her  vaih  mmg^fenliny 
0^  surprise  and  anxiebr. 

Adw  it  sained!  how  oold  it  was!"  riie  vesuaaed^  with  a  shifVL 
^  How  they  turned  from  me  as  I  hurried  thsough  the  streets !  Oh  thab 
mningy  when  I  hegaa  my  jonmeg^s  how  difiSmnt  to  tfaiBy  when,  itis  naar 
kseodr 

Marsdeit  hastily  whispered  somethiiig  to  Mr.  ChristiaD,  and  the  lattn^ 
raueh  agitated^  drew  his  dangbtar  aside,  and  appeaosd  to  endeavour  to 
pennade  her  to  netire.    But  the  injalid:  spoke : 

Emily,  don't  leave  me  now^  qbbt  gszL  Be  with  me  onfy  a  fm 
mmutm  imgerP 

Who  codd  resist  this  appeal?  Emily  took  the  hand  of  die  ^mf; 
girl  (yee^  she  was  dying).    "  No^  no^  I  am  with  you,''  she  said,  gently. 

^  All  thai  has  passed  since  that  erening,'*  resumed  Bosa,  ^  seems  like 
a  dream.  How  nunkful  should  I  he  for  the  eveate  which  haxre  ansa 
occurred.  That  you  should  have  received  me  here**  (addressing  Mr- 
Christian),  "  wretched  outcast  as  I  was;  that  almost. immediately  after- 
wards there  should  have  dMmed  upoa  me  the  eood  fortune  wmdi  has 
now  been  realised ;  and  that  in  this  hour  yon  aU  diould  be  around  me 
when   But  where  is  Mr.  Maradenf " 

Marsden  took  her  other  hand. 

^'  Oh,  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  ikiled  to  say  a  parting  word*  to 
you,"  ^e  ctmtinued.  <^  You  saved  my  life  when  it  was  fleeting  from  me 
in  pain  and  misery.  Dear  friend,  who  so  fitly  shoald.  witness  its  passiag 
now  in  peace  and  happiness 

They  saw,  of  course,  that  she  was  npidly  leariag^  them,  and  gaaad 
upon  her  in  mournful  alenoe^ 

The  great  change  dowly  crept  over  her:  the  scene  darkened  without 
and  within. 

Oh  that  night  of  death  which  awaiteih  all,  how  should  we  pray  that  it 
may  come  to  us  gently,  sofUy,  peaoefrilly!  so  that  calmly  we  may  ftdl 
asleep  in  sure  hope  of  waking  to  a  glorious  momaw  ima  brighter  woridL 
As  Rosa.  VanBaen  now  glides  into  the  mighty  oeean  of  etemil^  im 
Bsental  eye  turns  siarangely,  perhaps,,  but  involuntarily,  to  many  an  ad- 
mired beauty  in  the  fashionable  assembly,  the  glittering  ball-room»  tha 
crowded  theatre.  I  behold  life  in  ita  intensil^K — Ufot  with  ewy  foscinatkm 
round  it ;  but  at  this  solemn  moment  such,  sceoea  q£  dasdiag  brightness 
appear  to  me  poor  and  dim,  gloomy  and  unsatisfying,  compared  with.tfaai 
anorded  byr  the  small  deadi^chamlMr  hriEwo  me^,  now  flooded  with  the 
ridi  glory:  of  opemng^  heaven. 

Yes,  as:  the  earthly  sunlicht!  faded,  that  nahier  effiilgeace  iUnminatad 
the  little  room.  Say  not  that.ib.  waafoncy  r  as-  that  pure  ^irit  paeeed  to 
fiod)  a  seund  of  ai^a'  iKiioBa  readied,  the-  ean  of  those  who.  waited 
Sttd  wept^  and  heavenly  brq;btneai  rested  on  them*.  And  they  looked 
wwarde  to  the  teEjF  heataas  as  Basa^VaaBaaa'a  new  hom%  ^  F^yad 
ifak  tibsy  might  neeiheathsBK  ia.a  fatare  dagr* 
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XXIV. 

In  a  cheap,  quiet  little  house  in  the  suburhs  of  London,  behold  Mr. 
Joshua  Tubbs  and  family.  The  bishop  came  forward  when  things  were 
at  their  worst,  and  allowed  his  fathec4n-law  a  certain  annual  sum,  upon 
the  which  he  has  lived  to  the  present  time.  On  the  whole  he  is  quite 
as  happy  now  as  h»  was  is  fais  tempotary  eaaltKtion.  £(e  would  be 
happier  i£  h«  could  resume  his  shop ;  but  the  bishop  ol^ects  to  this. 
ma.  Tubba  by,  no.  meana  admirer  the  change,,  but  makea  the  best  of  it. 
I^ung  Mr.  Tubb%  who  in  the  daj»  of  proipadty  had  beea  leading  a  life 
of  idlfioess,  folt  acutely  stricken,  and  bowed  down  whan  he  became  a  cLock 
m  the  Wastepaper-o^ce,  under  goyemmant,  and  used,  to  make  hia 
appearance  at  homa  about  five  o'clock  in,  the  aftemoon  with  a  very  pale 
and  distressed  countenance*.  Even  he,  however,  fell  into  the  new  train 
of  thiuga  at  liast,  and.  now  copies  his  half*doaea  letters,  and  answers  his 
half-dosen  inquiries  per  diem,  with  a  devotion  and  a,  stem  determination 
to  do  his  doty  to  hia  country  worthy  of  gpreat  admiration* 

The  firm  of  Butcher  and  Mangle  is  defunct.  Mr.  Butcher  retired,  and 
died  a  month  afterwards.  The  pleasant  stimulus  afforded  by  sharp- law 
practice  having  been,  too  abruptly  withdrawn,  the  blood  in  Mr.  Butcher's 
veins  waxed  cUll,  and  ere  long  ceased  to  circulate.  His  revered  remains 
lie  under  a  highly  ornamented,  stona  ia  a-  country  churchyard,  and  no 
youthfid  aspirant  after  the  particular  descrbtion  of  fame  achieved  b^ 
the  lamented  deceased  ever  passes  that  tombstone  without  feeling,  if  it 
should  be  his  high  privilege  to  do  even  one  half  the  mischirf  done  in  his 
professional  lifetime  by  the  legal  luminary  sweetly  sleeping  ikexe^  how 
happy  and  wealthy  he  shall  be. 

The  Tj^omeley  pride — ah !.  how  it  fell  whan  poor  Mary  ceased  to  he> 
Okl  Mr.  Thomeley  bowed  his  head  then,  and  never  raised  it  again. 
Even  as  he  had  sown,  so  did  he  reap. 

Winks  married  Emily  Christian,  and  Harry  Butdier  talked  at  the 
club  about  calling  him  out;  but  he  didn't  do  it.  Instead,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Miss  Gripe,  the  money-lender's  daughter,  and  finally  married 
her.  When  the  deed  was  done,  Mr.  Harry  repented,  and  diought  that  of 
all  the  persons  in  this  world  the  least  likdy  ta  maka  him  happy  was  the 
lady  to  whom,  he  had  just  been  united  Too  late  to  mend  now,  Harry 
Butch^.  Others  have  made  similar  disooneries^  hut,  miserable  creatures 
as  ye  ace,  ye  are  beyond  help,,  and  ye  must  bear  patiently  your  burdens, 
like  some  incuraUa  diseaaesK  they  will  only  gat  worse  if  yon  attempt  to 
remove  them.. 

Three  pecn^e  weie  rendered  very  waaUliy  by  a  will  which  Boea 
YanBasn  had  made  in  antidrpatioa  of  a  venEct  in.  her  fekvxmr — Mr.  and 
Emily  Cliristian^,aud  Ibamy  Maradan..  In  nsgard  to  the  latter,  thestfiai^ 
all  the  tsanblea  and  aaartifeations  attendant  upon  poverty  wese  at  an.euL 
Alaal.  thais  wealtkcould  not  bring  back  that  great,  source  of  happiness 
irretrieTably  lost.  Biohes.  hai  oonfenad  position  and  influence.  The 
now  un&tteoed  and.  vi^^orous.  exercise'  o£  aa  intallect  aboae  medioccify 
might  faring  hononr  and  distinction  h  hot  Mary  Thomeley  was  ia  bmr 
grave,  and  there,  is  a  shade  omr  Henry  MaEsden's  kapj^eaa  which,  no 
sunshine  of  prosperity  or  &me  will  ever  banish. 
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THE  BATHS  OF  LUCCA 

BY  FLORENTIA. 
VL 

*         FItes  at  Lucca— Yeflpert,  niominations. 

Long  bad  we  anticipated  going  to  these  fi^tes,  the  first  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  in  the  land  of  stoled  priests  and  gorgeous  ceremonies ; 
and  when  thedajr  really  arrived  (Monday,  the  13tb  of  September),  I  rose 
early,  finding  it  impossible  to  waste  the  hours  in  bed  in  my  present  state  of 
delighted  expectation.  A  fine  day  was  certain,  for  the  putuig  clouds  over 
the  mountains  to  the  east  indicated  sunshine  and  blue  sky. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  good  city  of  Lucca,  swarming  with  people, 
mostly  contadini  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  strangers,  like  ourselves, 
arrived  from  the  Baths  or  Florence.  No  sooner  were  we  installed  in  our 
apartments  at  the  Universo— where  the  padrone  received  us  with  a  polite- 
ness very  suspicious  to  my  mind,  as  indicative  of  his  determination  of 
cheating  us — than  we  had  no  end  of  visitors. 

First  and  foremost  appeared  Baldassare,  the  Adonis  of  the  Baths,  his 
handsome  face  beaming  with  delight  in  the  hopes  of  escorting  us— 
a  hope  which  I  internally  determined  should  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. What  is  beauty  without  expression  ?  is  a  question  that  has  often 
been  asked,  but  never  widi  more  reason  than  d  propos  of  this  young  man, 
whose  features,  chiselled  in  the  most  classical  mould,  are  positively  un- 
pleasant from  their  extreme  vacuity. 

But  I  must  not  fie  too  severe.  He  is  at  least  good-natured,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  had  done  all  that  he  could  devise  to  mak%our  stay 
agreeable.  So,  leaving  to  the  proud  houses  of  the  Orsetti  and  the 
Bemardini  the  task  of  settling  the  claims  of  their  low-born  townsman,  I 
cordially  thanked  him  for  all  his  exertions  in  our  behalf. 

Were  we  well  ? — were  we  pleased  with  our  room  ? — should  he  take  a 
box  for  that  evening  at  the  theatre  ? 

I  replied  Ves  to  all  these  questions,  by  which  time  the  youth  had 
placed  himself  in  a  statuesque  attitude,  and  was  gazing  at  the  ceiling 
with  all  the  expression  he  could  muster.  I  was  rapidly  growing  weary  of 
a  flagging  conversation  (for  Baldassare,  when  not  dancing,  has  notlung 
in  the  world  to  say),  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  Countess  T.  ap- 
peared. Giving  a  patronising  nod  to  the  aspiring  beauty,  she  advanced 
towards  me,  full  of  her  usual  hopes  and  fears.  She  pitied  me  for  the  long 
drive  I  had  had  from  the  Baths,  for  being  in  an  hotel,  for  not  having 
dined;  in  fact,  for  everything,  I  was  called  ^^poveretta"  She  was 
shabbily  dressed,  yet  had  a  certain  distinguished  air  about  her  that  would 
have  redeemed  her  in  any  society.  She  speaks  such  pretty,  soft  Italian, 
and  has  such  a  gentle  way  of  pressing  one's  hand  and  looking  lachry- 
mosely  in  one's  &ce,  which,  although  it  means  nothing  in  all  the  world, 
and  is  done  to  every  one  whom  she  considers  worthy  of  the  honour,  still 
pleases  at  the  moment,  and  makes  one  like  her.  To  hear  her  talk,  one 
would  have  thought  my  enjoyment  at  the  coming  f&tes  was  to  her  a 
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matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  so  earnest  were  her  hopes,  so  pathetic 
her  fears. 

"  You  must  remember,  cara  signora,"  repeated  she,  that  the  court 
not  being  at  Lucca,  there  will  be  none  of  the  gaiety  and  iclai  we  usually 
look  for — ^no  opera,  no  balls,  no  aocademia ;  but  still  "—and  she  pressed 
my  hand — I  trust  you,  who  are  so  amiable  and  so  good,  will  be  amused ; 
also  the  signora  sister,''  turning  towards  R.,  who,  not  speaking  a  syllable 
of  Italian,  could  only  bow  and  smile.  Cara  amica,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  command  me  and  my  house — tutto  h  a  sua  disposizione — 
jQu  are  the  mistress."  And  the  good-natured  little  countess  again  took 
my  hand. 

Baldassare,  seeing  no  probable  conclusion  to  this  affectionate  scene^  in 
which  he  could  take  no  share,  haying  earnestly  gazed  at  his  boots, 
arranged  his  hair  in  an  opposite  mirror,  and  sat  for  some  time  staring 
like  a  handsome  Grecian  mask,  took  his  leaye  for  the  present.  He  was 
rather  in  awe  of  the  countess,  who,  being  too  dignified  to  patronise,  acted 
on  him  rather  as  a  damper.  Besides,  he  did  not  exactly  like  us  to  see  the 
precise  estimation  in  which  the  doctor's  son  was  hela  by  the  high-bom 
aames  of  Lucca. 

The  countess  and  I,  seated  side  by  side  on  a  couch,  became  tenderly 
affectionate,  and  I  was  called  *^poveretta  "  oyer  and  oyer  again.  I  offered 
her  my  carriage ;  she  responded  by  renewed  offers  of  her  house  and  all  it 
contained.  At  this  touching  crisis,  our  interview  was  cut  short  in  the 
most  pathetic  moment,  when  for  the  twentieth  time  she  had  pressed  my 
hand  and  called  me  "  paveretta^"  by  the  appearance  of  a  round,  gooa- 
natured  £ace  peeping  apologetically  in  at  the  door.  This  was  a  face  we  both 
knew — ^the  exceUent  Cayaliere  Trenta — ^who,  as  his  cards  express  it,  being 
chamberlain  to  his  royal  and  imperial  highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  commands  eyerywhere  a  certain  position.  When  the  cavaliere^ 
with  his  white  hat  and  orthodox  blue  coat  and  gold  buttons,  had  fairly 
got  into  the  room,  I  warmly  welcomed  him.  He,  on  his  part,  was 
charmed  to  see  us.  Sempre  belle — sempre  amabili,"  as  he  flatteringly 
said.  The  countess,  too,  received  him  graciously,  and  called  him 
Cesarinoy  or  little  CiBsar — rather  a  droll  diminutive  addressed  to  a  fat 
M  man.  But  as  he  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  in 
the  city,  and  resided  in  a  palazzo  twice  as  big  as  her  own,  the  countess 
considered  it  safe  to  be  facetious.  But  Trenta  cared  little  for  her  or  her 
condescensions.  All  his  attention  was  fixed  on  us,  and  the  idea  of 
escorting  us  about  occupied  him  entirely. 

He  declared  he  fdt  young  again — able  to  do  anything  and  go  any- 
where ^'coU'  amabile  signora" — and  actually  began  to  show  his  agility 
by  dancing.  But  we  persuaded  him  not  to  over-exert  himself,  and  at 
length  got  him  reseated  for  the  present.  The  countess  now  departed, 
shaking  her  little  fair  curls,  set  in  stiff  rows  round  her  &ce,  with  the  nods 
and  bows  she  bestowed  on  me. 

We  now  walked  out  in  order  to  see  the  progress  of  the  preparations  ; 
and  as  we  passed  through  the  town  it  was  evident  some  great  event  was 
in  petto  from  the  additional  bustle  and  activity  in  the  streets.  The 
crowds  collected  at  the  various  caf(£s,  and  the  display  of  all  sorts  of  goods 
m  the  shops  and  on  the  tables  planted  at  the  comers  of  the  yarious 
thoroughfares,  told  of  some  solemnity.   If  I  possessed  any  proper  know-^ 
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Mg«  of  arddteottore,  I  migltt  aspire  to  *deBcrfl)e  the  wAednl  %  riA 
specimen  of  Lombard  ^othic ;  but,  imhappily,  I  do  not  undentmid  tbe 
omteries  of  architeotvre,  the  yeiy  Homendtfture  proper  to  descriptions 
of  iunous  bandings  is  to  me  a 'closed  hotk^  and  l  oan  only  pot  ^wn  nopr 
impiesBioDB  of  ^at  I  see  in  aimple  venMBolar.  ft  v  TBxy  beautiral 
and  Tery  ancient,  datu^  frem  the  year  1060.  Alexsnder  ^e  Second, 
pveinotisty  Biftop  of  Lueoa,  oommenoed  its  "enaction  «dcaing^  his  papaejs 
out  of  the  lo?e«nfltre{;aTd'he  bore  to  km  natnretown. 

The  ^fa^ade  k  formed  by  a  mvHitmde  tyf  smilli  «pen  arches  snppofted 
)sj  hal&pillars,  rising  tier  ^foove  tier,  vnd  Testing  %daw  on  the  sofit 
arcades  which  form  the  portals  or  porches ;  along  the  sides  of  'flum 
j^vohes  appears  series  df  mmousbasBi>i^ieTOS,.if^hidiBreina(^iesteeined 
—one  in  partionkr,  by  the  hand  of  Nicoolo  Pisano,  -sculptor  •t)f "die  won* 
dsrful  Baptistry  at  Pisa.  At  one  corner  df  tlie  -edifice  'springs  a  Idttf 
Munpanile,  light  and  airy  in  appearance,  being  raised,  like  vie  ^afde,  on 
a  aeries  of  open  arohes.  *On  entering  the  Du^no,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
pnmounce  on  its  siae,  so  perfect  are  its  -proportiomB ;  it  is,1ioweTer,  ctf  Tery 
Urge  dimensions,  omisisting  tff  a  vast  nave,  with^pacioas  aisles  on  ei&er 
side,  and  a  choir  and  transept.  The  pillars  supporting  the  nave  are  «ome- 
irfiat  heavy  and  massive,  but  the  ceiling,  which  instant^  ctftches'tiic  eye 
from  its  rich  colouring  of  deep  blue,  admirably  refieves  the  «omewlist 
item  character  6f  l^e  architecture ;  when  I  saw  it,  however,  till  aspect  df 
^tmrness  had  disappeared,  for  the  -piHare  and  entablature -were  decorated 
irith  rich  crimson  damask,  bordered  and  striped  with  gold,  giving  tiie 
church  the  appearance  df  a  splendid  ecclesiastical  drawing-room.  Aloii^ 
ihe  top  of  the  arches  in  the  nave  runs  a  gallery,  or  lattice,  carved  in  the 
most  delicate  gothic  fretworicimaginaUe;  at  a  distance,  one  might  i)eIieYe 
it  was  lace,  so  ira^le  do  tiie  beautiful  patterns  tnxt  in  the  massive  stone 
appear.  Here  and  there  a  fine  old  window  of  painted  glass,  glowing  in 
deep  rich  shades  of  blue  and  red,  flung  down  radiant  shadows  aslant  An 
aisles,  heightening  the  goigeous  appearanee  of  the  interior.  ThespacioiB 
edifice  was  in  total  solitude,  -save  here  and  there  a  few  solitary  figures 
kneeling  in  the  shadow  of  an  overhanging  altar.  Trimmed  and  fur- 
nished for  the  fdte,  spotless  and  beautiful  in  its  gorgeous  trappings,  ^e 

ect  of  the  Duomo  was  indeed  striking.  Everything  spoke  of  expec- 
tation, of  anticipation :  the  guests  were  all  bidden ;  ihe  vast  pillared 
Ittsles  were  wreathed;  the  altars  were  laid ;  all  waited  the  'hour  and 
Ihe  moment  when  silence  would  burst  into  strains  of  delicious  melody, 
when  twilight  would  vanish  into  floods  of  gloriom  light  flhinmmting 
every  column,  and  solitude  would  give  place  to  a  migHty  mtdtitude,  crowd- 
ing the  steps,  the  porticos,  filling  every  chapel,  occupying  every  space. 

That  any  such  reflections  as  these  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  irorthy 
old  cavaliere,  I  much  doubt,  but  he  enjoyed  the  church  also,  in  his  own 
way.  On  entering,  he  declared  it  -to  %e  the  very  finest  Buomo  in  all 
Italy,  and  defied  any  one  to  assert  the  contrary ;  which  -proposition, 
^ot  being  contradicted,  he  looked  on  as  an  admitted  ftict.  It  was 
devotional,  he  said;  to  demonstrate  which  f&ct  he  kneh down  at  every 
Alar,  in  the  most  unaccountable  places,  and  m  so  abrupt 'a  manner, 'that 
I  several  times  was  in  danger  of  felling  over  him.  ^ne  moment  he  was 
expatiating  on  the  antiquity  of  the  edifice ;  the  next,  before  I  couM 
reply,  he  was  kneeling  on  the  have  stones,  muttering  'prayers  ^^rith  'S 
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'nhcily  ^gukt  Mtoniatiiii^  whidi  dmw,  he  iiBtaiirtii  imu  tad  oanifanni 
Ui  dkwimn,  only  to  vopeat  thewme  perfimmoice  aie  wy  Dszt  ininiito. 

Afttr  he  had  legated  hiowdf  suffiaieii%  with  thiB<^otianal 
«e  proceeded  round  the  buildiiv^.  'Fiart,  he  Jed  meito  a  cirmlar  oha^eL 
iltmding  in  the  midst  of  tlie  wre,  in  dflfemee  of  fRBrgpeetiTe  or  geatnl 
ifiect,  coiFored  with  gildiiig:,  and  soRDaaded  multitndes  of  >gold  and 
fOrer  kaqps,  snd  inmnneimble  glaes  ehandelieiB.  'Upon  the  alter  iim 
miraculous  crucifix,  or  VoUo  SamtOj  in  whose  haneur  the  fUee  of  ih^ 
iBante  Croee  nare  giren,  'sepoees.  This  miraeuliHs  dnnge,  vapposed  to 
Wng  e¥ery  kind  Si  pmpeiity  to  Ae  good  eityof  Iiiioea,  k  saia  to  hsve 
keen  Hwved  by  Nieodemus.  Am  ^at  the  VoUo  JSmito  was  not '  exposed, 
but  stood  sfaveaded  by  a  wml  of  crimson  tiik.  Near  the  ohapel  of  Urn 
ittnons  innge — i|he  peculiar  object  of  ^devotion  to  erery  native  I^ooheM 


velebrated  Lneeheee  sculptor.  In  the  eentve  dF  "Am  nave  aniton  ereent 
dsoended  &om  tin  roof,  witiiin  which  «ome  flax -was  placed.  It  ie  the 
ywH^ye  of  the  Aorchbithop  of  Loocm,  together  with  the  Pope,  Burinv 
4he«ngn|^  of  the  ^Bic  transit  glena  mundi,"  to  light  this  flax  on  aS 
graiid  oeeaeions  ;  vo  ike  ^ox  lay  prepared  to  be  fired  at  the  approaching 
Stea.  The  high  altar,  standing  in  a  deep  eemicircnkr  choir,  was  licMy 
decorated  with  silver  croeeee,  cfakllesticks,  and  plate ;  to  ^he  left  appealed 
4be  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  independence  of  Lucca,  now  dwindlea  rte  m 
■ame,  which  fine  sculptures  of  Qioranni  of  Bologna,  bende  the  altai:^ 
win  long  oudiTC.  Here,  in  the  pahny  days  of  tms  once  sturdy  litte 
v^ublic,  which  oontrived  to  maintain  its  liberty  from  the  time  of  the 
Lombards  until  our  own  century,  the  gonfiedonieri  and  nugistmtes  ye8r|^ 
faielt,  snd  registered  solemn  vowe  and  prayers  for  the  d6^fenee  and  pre* 
aervation  of  die  national  independence.  A  few  old  crones  were  all  that 
xemained  to  offer  up 'their sprayers  at  the  altar  of  national  liberty,  ^oae 
very  shadow  has  now  :fled,  to  to  ref^aced  the  alien  swayjof  an  Austrian^ 
^o  cares  as  little  for  Lucca  as  Locoa  doesifor  him. 

Aftor  admiring  the  cathedral  sufficiently,  we  were  Joined  by  Baldassaio, 
who  insisted  on  our  immediately  taking  our  places  m  the  palchi.  The 
procession  to  the  altar  began  to  form  soon  after  we  were  seated.  Prieati 
and  canons  in  black,  re^  and  pu^le,  issued  from  the  saorkly,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  archbishop,  wno  appeared  at  last,  dressed  in  splendid 
fdbes  of  crimson,  but  wearing  his  spectacles.  At  his  appearance  tbf 
crowd  of  priests  rapidly  fbrmed  into  pairs,. and  entered  the  choir,  where, 
dfter  making  low  obeisances  before  the  altar,  they  took  their  jeots  on  eitiier 
side;  the  asohbishop,  mounting  the  steps,  suited  himself  on  his  throne^ 
soRounded  bythe  canons,  also  wearing  mitm.  The  service  now  began  sa 
good  earnest;  'bursts  of  magnifioent  martial  music  broke  forth  fixxn  tin  . 
galleries,  precisely  resembling  an  overture  to  an  opera;  ^not  a  note  or 
cadence  expressed  the  solemnity  of  diurch  music ;  all  was  of  the  eatdi 
WIfay,  and  I  eould  faardfy  peranade  n^self  I  was  iiot  seated  in  a  box  ot 
Covent  Garden  hearing  the  "  Proj)h^te."  Night  had  now  doaed  in, 
the  chandeliers  were  lit,  and  the  whole  cathedral  assumed  a  character  of 
rageous  brilliancy  quite  overwhelming.  The  floods  of  light  that  irra- 
motod  the  chapel  of  the  Volto  Santo  were  daaacHng :  hundreds  of  can^ 
ddabra,  like  so  many  const^lations,  shone  around  it,  and  rays  of  bi^ght 
light  issuing  from  within  increased  the  brilliancy.   The  aisles,  before  se 
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desolate,  were  now  thronged  with  a  moving  mass  of  thonsands,  all  pretsiiig 
towards  that  glittering  diapel.  The  fumes  of  the  incense  perfumed  tbs 
heavy  air;  the  music  echoed  through  the  aisles  in  strain  after  strain  of 
rich  harmony,  taken  up  first  by  one  orchestra,  then  by  the  other,  in  re^ 
sponsiye  chorus :  now,  one  organ  thundered  f(M*th  in  mighty  melody,  then 
the  other  replied ;  the  voices  on' this  side  responded  to  those  opposite; 
until  every  sense  was  intoxicated  by  the  glorious  scene  appealing  to 
every  sense  with  such  powerful  eloquence. 

Af^r  a  time,  I  began  to  observe  the  company  in  the  tribune  seated 
around  us.  On  one  chair  sat  a  priest,  so  fat  and  bloated  his  very  robee 
seemed  as  if  they  must  crack  with  the  immense  internal  pressure;  a 
large  double-chin  rested  on  a  dirty  white  collar ;  hb  eyelids,  heavy  vrith 
sleep,  were  partially  closed.  Next  him  sat  a  lady,  who  certainly  had 
forgotten  she  was  in  a  church,  for  she  never  ceased  talking  and  laughing 
one  instant  with  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  row  behind  her.  There 
was  a  levity  in  her  whole  manner  highly  displeasing.  But  no  one 
looked  shocked ;  not  even  the  scrupulous  cavalier  of  mine,  who,  however, 
himself  abstained  from  all  conversation.  In  a  seat  near  him  was  a 
little  hunchback  dwarf,  so  low  in  stature  that  his  head  barely  reached 
the  top  of  the  chair.  He  was  the  only  person  near  me  holding  a 
prayer-book,  which  he  studied  with  unwearied  attention.  Not  one 
moment  wera  his  lips  closed,  and  the  prayers  he  muttered  ou&^ht  to  have 
relieved  his  soul  from  years  of  puigatory.  By  him  was  seated  an  Italian 
nobleman  to  whom  I  had  been  previously  introduced.  His  red  feuse  and 
martial  grey  moustache,  added  to  a  very  common  expression  of  counte- 
nance, looked  anything  but  aristocratic.  His  countess,  who  sat  beside 
him,  was  equally  vulgar,  something  like  a  broken-down  housekeeper  out 
of  place,  dressed  in  rusty  black.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who, 
seeing  his  own  cook  crossing  the  hall  in  her  Sunday  best,  so  entirely 
mistook  her  as  bowingly  to  escort  her  into  the  drawmg-room,  and  b^ 
her  to  be  seated  whilst  he  called  his  wife  to  receive  her.  But  the  noble 
lady  near  me  was  in  the  other  extreme  ;  and  if  she  had  been  seen  by  a 
stranger  in  the  lofly  apartments  of  her  own  palace,  she  would  infallibly 
have  been  taken  for  her  own  maid-servant,  and  desired  to  retire. 

The  music  had  never  entirely  ceased.  Occasionally  the  instrumental 
pieces  were  varied  by  vocal  music,  and  voices  of  great  oeauty  and  of  that 
peculiar  mellow  qusdity  so  common  in  Italy,  made  the  old  arches  echo 
with  many  a  melting  cadence.  One  barytone  in  particular  sang  a  solo 
with  fine  effect,  his  voice  telling  wondemdly  well  in  the  solenm  music 
allotted  to  him.  Then  came  a  chorus,  given  with  a  precision  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  performances  at  Covent  Garden  :  taken  up  alter: 
•  nately  by  either  orchestra,  in  a  kind  of  musical  conversation,  the  effect 
was  grand  and  original — at  least  to  me,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
Italian  church  music.  Then  there  was  a  beautiful  concerto,  played  by  a 
boy  on  the  violin,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  which  was  also  charm- 
ing, and  rested  the  ear,  fatigued  by  the  noise  of  the  powerful  instru- 
mental performance. 

At  last,  for  even  the  most  delightful  enjoyments  will  weary  one,  I  b^^an 
to  grow  tired ;  the  pieces  of  music  seemed  interminable,  ana  what  psidms 
or  prayers  they  possibly  made  to  last  out  so  many  hours  I  cannot  divine. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  in  the  least  what  they  were  chanting ;  even  old 
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Trento,  learned  a9  ke  usually  is  in  such  matters,  only  replied  gene- 
rally, "  that  they  were  the  Vespers."  That  such  operatic  music  can 
produce  one  devotional  feeling  I  utterly  dishelieve,  and  support  my 
opinion  on  the  light  and  friyolous  conduct  of  those  around  me,  who 
evidently  considered  the  whole  display  in  the  light  of  a  concert  No  one 
can  listen  to  such  melody,  calculatea  to  delight  the  most  fostidious  ear, 
amid  such  a  scene  of  beauty  as  the  illuminated  Duomo  presented  that 
night,  where  the  eye  reyelled  in  luxurious  contemplation,  without  a 
jcertain  feeling  of  excitement  and  exaltation  that  transports  one  out  of 
oneself  into  an  ideal  world.  But  this  chaotic  and  indefinable  feeling, 
whether  directed  to  heayen  above  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  is  not  religion^  and  woe,  indeed,  to  those  who  deceive  themselves 
into  the  notion  that  such  confused  and  dreamy  aspirations  (vafi^e  as  the 
echoes  of  the  music  that  aroused  them)  draw  them  nearer  to  heaven,  or 
are  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  The  music  ceased  at  last,  or  only  sighed 
forth  in  a  few  bars  of  incoherent  sweetness.  Vespers  were  ended.  The 
archbishop  rose,  and  was  attended  by  his  suite,  many  of  whom  issued 
from  behind  the  grand  altar,  where  I  doubt  not  they  had  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  sleep  during  the  musical  service.  The  dense  crowd,  which 
waved  to  and  fro,  like  the  billows  of  a  troubled  sea,  filling  the  whole 
body  of  the  vast  edifice,  with  difficulty  parted  to  let  them  pass.  Ad- 
ministering blessings  with  his  two  fingers  as  he  swept  by,  the  archbishop, 
always  wearing  his  spectacles,  at  length  disappeued  under  the  shadow 
of  the  hangbgs  of  the  gallery  to  the  lefb  of  the  altar,  where  the  sacristy 
was  situated. 

The  crowd  was  overwhelming  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Countenance,  now  one  gorgeous  mass  of  illumination.  But  we  were 
determined  to  see  the  crucinx,  and,  nothing  daunted,  pushed  on  in  the 
throng,  which  entered  at  one  side  of  the  chapel  and  made  their  exit 
opposite.  Literally  at  the  risk  of  having  our  clothes  torn  off,  we  reached 
the  entrance,  g^uarded  by  a  sentinel,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  horrible 
impression  miSe  on  me  by  the  miraculous  image.  Illuminated  by  a  blaxe 
of  light  that  fully  displayed  every  line,  a  horrible  black  figure  as  large 
as  life  was  suspended  on  a  crucifiix  over  the  altar.  The  hideous  white 
staring  eyes,  resembling  large  glass  beads,  actually  seemed  to  glare  on 
OS  ;  altogether,  it  was  the  most  unpleasing  sight  I  ever  beheld,  the  life- 
size  of  the  figure  tending  to  increase  the  disagreeable  impression.  The 
head,  leaning  to  one  side,  and  the  hands,  were  all  that  were  visible  of  the 
black  figure,  the  remainder  of  the  body  and  limbs  being  clothed  with 
more  than  royal  splendour.  A  crown  of  gold  glittering  with  costiy 
jewels  encircled  the  head;  a  velvet  robe  spangled  with  magnificent  em- 
broidery, down  the  front  of  which  ran  a  broad  belt  of  solid  gold  set  with 
jewels,  descended  to  the  feet,  cased  in  shoes  of  solid  gold,  one  resting  on 
a  sacramental  cup  of  the  same  metal.  The  glittering  magnificence  of 
the  figure,  thus  loaded  with  priceless  splendour,  increased  tenfold  the 
sinister  aspect  of  the  black  face — more  like  a  frightful  monster  seen  in  a 
nightmare  than  anything  else.  On  either  side  stood  two  beautifully 
sculptured  an^ls,  one  holding  a  massive  golden  sceptre  set  with  dia- 
monds,  costiy  m  itself,  but  appearing  quite  insignificant  beside  the  glit- 
tering mass  of  gold  and  jewels  heaped  on  the  cross  and  figure.  The 
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nUkme  prmnted  IheliejfB  t>f  city,  fmmi  of  ^eihw,  ai^  in  « 
mpptioftting  atthude  Meiiied  to  implore  the  protection  of  ihe  inagtt. 
^Benmd  aHsr,  in  a  ItMle  niche,  «tood  s  priest,  to-rrliom  the  crowd 
yaeants,  m  ibey  paned  throi^iiie  dnmel,  presented  their  croeeee  ni 
ffOnafiuH,  whidh,  after*  iiiMmig  'on  ttie  igtnden '  Acpe^  he  retiuued  to  dnni 
Ib  loss,  ^ow  axrf'tiieB,  \^^hen  some  monk'or'priTilBged  penon  approadwdy 
tfae  priest  left  his  Httle  vock^  of  ivhich  they  took  powwwion,  and  them* 
aehFes  Idssed  and  tlmmtted  llie  golden  shoe,  -which  i<e#bBd  in  *the  aagon^ 
nental'onp) — for  what  parttcdlar  pnrpoBe  I  onmot  'hnagim,  fo  nush  n 
l^endage  eoald  Tiot  he  conaiderea  -as  a  part  of  "file  tynginifl  cmcifix.  I 
isMFe  heard  the  jewels  and  g^iM  worn  hj  iSsB  figufe  'esinuated  at  ant^ 
tthoaaand  pensds,  hot  I  do  not  ^rck  *the  Tdlise  "is  known  mik  wTtsaskj. 
it  ia,  howoTer,  'one  'of  the  richest  images  *tn  italj,  end  TeoeiTed  some 
vamptwxw  '^fta^ftwn  the  nanifioouee '  or  eitotaTaganee— <tf*the  IHmena 
iBIbeSamodri.  The  city,  too,  proud  bf  this  moHBlrous  ^statue,  aoppoiei 
%»'he  ihe  prime  'caine  of  the  natbmil  prospeiitj;,  is  itoost  yearly  in- 
ai  easing  Hs  ytHne  hj  Bome  rich  offering,  as  was  the  case  tm  a  Jote  oeea* 
non,  when  a  splenmd  gulden  sceptre  was  'presented*  Also,  a  fow  yean 
%0ok,  a  huge  lamp  of  pure  gold,  now  enspended  before  the  chapel,  wA 
•gtfen  as  a  mark  of  grateftd  a(^owledgment  to  the  image  ^or  having 
-warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  cholera,  so  liatal  in^  efieets  at  Leghoni. 
Ait&r  Trsnta  had  dtdy  performed  his  pious  orison  xm  ^  -steps  of  ikb 
laltBr,  and  also  kissed  tiie  golden  shoe,  and  we  had  gazed  sufBciently -oa 
^'masB  of  gold  and  jewels,  lit  up  by  floods  of  light  atreaming  non 
innumerable  lamps  and  candelabra,  we  made  our  way  out  of  the  chiyid 
toward  the  eotranee. 

The  coed  night  «r  ^was  delicious  after  the  heated  atmosphere,  lieafy 
taith  inoense  and  with  the  breath  of  thousands  crowded  within  tiie  chnrch, 
•aiid  wepaoeed  under  the  arched  portieo  to  arrange  the  coarse  we  -wereto 
iake  in  order  to  «ee  the  illnminations. 

A  dispute  instantly  commenced  between  our  two  cioerones  as  to 
Inst  route  to  take,  in  whidi  I  carefully  aroided  ti^g  part.  After  they 
imd  railed  at  each  other  with  true  ItaHan  rapidity,  and  settled  ^e  matter 
to  thenr  own  satisfaction,  we  set  forth.  On  reaching  fhe  piasaa,  sui^ 
aounded  with  trees,  one  mde  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Ducale  Palaao^ 
a  heaatiful  ocene  opened  out :  it  was  as  bright  as  day,  festoons  of  lights 
mwe  garlanded  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  facade  of 
the  pakoe  was  illuminated  by  lamps,  erery  window  wreathed  with  bora* 
tng  torehes.  People  may  mncy  that  gas  is  indispensable  to  a  g^rand 
Ulomination,  hut  that  such  is  not  the  case  the  brilliant  aspect  of  Lucca 
^*tAe  industrious"  on  that  very  night  will  prove.  The  streets-were  actually 
vefulgent  with  light,  and  when  we  had  Teached  (he  neighbouring  Fiana 
Hf  Qim  Micfaele,  on  which  stands  that  exceedingly  quaint  old  church  widi 
its  tiers  of  small  andies  piled  one  above  the  other  over  the  portal,  aur- 
meunted  wiih  a  gilt  statue  of  the  archangel,  one  might  distinguish 
msry  tine,  and  trace  every  carving  on  the  Hluminated  "front,  brisrang 
wi^  lights,  rows  of  lamps  being  suspended  along  eadi  ardied  story. 
Bmy  -single  house  in  this  piazza,  as  also  the  houses  in  all  the  principu 
streets,  was  provided  witfi  iron  branches  bearing  three  large  lamps,  benoei 
the  thouand  lights  that  illuminated  every  window,  and  large  tonihes&Bed 
along  the  fh)nts  of  the  buildings.   No  one  house  was  left  in  utter  daik* 
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mmy  coirtiMtijBrg  ^vilL  goiae  Imght  nmgftbenr,  W'h}  LondoB.  The  Qhi-* 
ansEtkmiraB  iimwid;teywywhid()wgliBtetted;  tfae*mA»hMB  eomptetisg' 
and  fifiing  iJie  ejwvwKh  ^  vntferm  imd  appwipriate  arnHgemeBt,  spe-^ 
^eotive  in  tba  'fa^ade'Of  tetne  imsieaBe  jsiiaoe^  'sneh  as  appeared 
Imn  mod  there  ahog  ibe  utrtBtaretdiMAg  ihiw.  Tlw  crowd  wm  dense,  anS 
ft^waa  wifimliffiodhy  me  o(Mild'pi«eeed,i)dt  ererj  one  wwqnhe  civil  and 
weU  behared;  no  oriflB,  no  oBths,  tio^nuifcennesB  degraded  the  popuhH 
Soa,  hat  all  insooentty  enjoyed  die  *norvi^  f£F^fo  mne.  !bi<eur  wtdk 
«8  paased  liy the^Mtkoes  ofllie  Guinigi,  ^'Oiwrtti,  wad  «he  Nc^,  witli 
namr  mnolMr  faiBtcodc  imnie,nm»ttnigTflnon8  reoeileoilionB  toF  Ihe  fmids 
if  tbe  nuddle  agea^'^'idHni  iMva,  "the  fwdhMid  bbA  fii;votinte  city'Of  tiie 
impenal  Othcv  «nd  fienryB,  proudly  %oaatod  her  Takiable  •pmileMi 
imrtliie'Olber  T»ean  cHns.  l?he  .wiwdowe  of  eadi  hetue  wero  *fiUed 
wdlh^tpeoMora;  ttke  cafi§s  hdow  wei  pe  thnmged  ivith  gmets, ' Who,  Jonng- 
m  the  note  imd  ioitna,  gmeyed  the  ^pasnng* crowd.  Old  Tienta^ 
iMied  with  a  hoge  «tidc,  protected  me 'veinr  ddifuUyfrom  ihe  oodknghts 
of  (diity>ard»is  and  rude  emttadim,  'vWhmi  my  one  was 'particularly 
hmtenHm  and  pushing,  lie  'wmindefl  him  «orae#faat  ^iiiairply  of  iAm  nra- 
Wgmi  due  to  Qiis  aupeinm-;  when  his  coxpostulat^is  -were  'unheeded,  he 
giew  *very  eavBge,  Bnd  'furgetiiug  the  weight  of  his  'eighty  ^rammersj 
Mmad  cvMtly  inetined  to  knock  ik»  offsnders  down.  Erery  now  and 
ikm  we  paised  to  contemplate  -aone  partiovdarly  striking  Bomp  ^cbU^ 
where  three  or  four  convergmg  streets  displayed  long  lines  of  quivering 
MlfiaiKy.  But  such  spims  as  our  young  mi  old  escoit  were  not  long 
in  harmooy  as  to  ^  course  we  were  to  pursue,  and  as  the  procession  was 
mnnentarily  expected  to'arrive,  they  fiNl  outaB'to  whm  we  should  hest 
saa  it  pass.  'Stopping  fidlin  the  midst  of  the  dene  crowd,  they  began  a 
hmd  dnpute,  Baloamxe  dedaring  that  Trsnta  did not  knowwMt  'he<w8S 
about,  to  ^difoh  the  T»vaKere  ^replied  that,  on  the-eontrary,  ^BaldasBare,  as 
a— al,  -was  on  the  point  of  committing  one  of  hb  ^sual  imbedltt^  The 
dinpitle  waxed  high ;  I  vaidly  endeavoured  to  v^pease  them  by  declaring 
that  all  was  equally  new  and  agreeable  to  us;  but  such  pacific  assurances 
nant  quite  .unheeded  ;  t&eir  Italian  blood  was  up,  their  nimble  tongues 
art  going,  and  to  vtop  them  seemed  impossibfe.  At  length  the  oM 
savafiere,  who  was  obviously  in  die  right,  and^gave  very  ^neUent  reasons 
for  wishing  to  return  to  our  apartments,  ^ose  windows  conmianded  the 
imt  of  the  Doomo^  ^i^led  Baldaeaare  ^n  impertinente,"  -and  t^%im 
iD'kold  his  tongue— "pereh^  paitera  iniitihiiente.''   This  ennq^  tfaitt 


Mnmfy  begged  the  cavaliereto  remember  he  might  bear  a  joke^  but  woe 
to  ai^  man  who  should  offer  him  an  inmU — a  >boutade  that  only  made 
Ihenta  lat^  with  a  kind  of  quiet  contempt  at  the  Tage  of  the  dootor's 
son  and  ^heir.  He  eontmued  quietly  to  punue  his  path  until  all  further 
piegress  was  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  the  deose  crowd  accompanying 
Ike  approaclnng  prooession  pasaii^  from  the  Duomoto  the  church  of  San 
Viediano,  where,  according  ito  anoient  oostom,  it  is  met  'by  &e  mh^ 
Ushop.  A  long  trson  of  monks  emeiged  from  tiie  dense  isrowd,  with 
dasped  hands,  muttering  prayers,  but  staring  about  tliem,  nevertheless, 


Ams,  Francncans,  and  Tegulars,  'diessed  in  every  variety  -of  costume, 
vnae  with  brown  robes,  ^feuilened  round  the  waist  witib  eozds*;  some- 
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the  DominicaDs — in  white  draperies  widi  black  hoods  and  capes  ;  whik 
others  were  attired  in  Ihe  usual  clerical  close-fitting  costume  of  black,  with 
small,  short  cloaks  fastened  to  their  white  collars;  crucifixes,  crosses,  and 
banners  dividing  the  separate  fraternities,  were  borne  by  small  acolytes. 
Every  one,  as  these  symbols  pasded,  bowed  and  took  off  his  hat ;  many, 
indeed,  remaining  uncovered  the  whole  time.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  old  chamberlain,  who,  scrupulously  devoted  to  etiquette  and  precisely 
devout,  always  knew  exactiy  the  proper  thing  to  do  on  every  occasion.  A 
more  unpleasant,  ill-favoured  set  of  men  than  the  priests,  with  tonsured 
heads  and  close-cut  hair,  I  never  looked  upon.  Fat,  greasy,  their  appear- 
ance gave  rise  to  the  most  unpleasant  ideas  of  dirt  and  filth,  makinfi^  one 
carefully  avoid  their  very  contact.  On  they  filed  in  long  lines,  ''black 
spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  grey."  Last  of  all  came  the  canons, 
wearing  white  mitres,  and  closing  the  first  part  of  the  procession,  which 
was  soon  to  receive  great  additions  from  numbers  wiutine  to  join  the 
archbishop  at  San  Frediano.  The  cavaliere  now  hastened  towards  the 
hotel,  determined  to  place  us  there,  in  order  to  be  near  the  ceremonies 
that  were  to  conclude  the  evening.  Baldassare,  who  had  exhausted  hitn- 
self  in  the  late  encounter,  followed,  silent  and  submissive.  He  had  made 
himself  ridiculous,  and  shown  in  how  littie  esteem  he  was  held  by  the 
cavaliere.  Perhaps,  too,  he  remembered  that  anger  was  exceedingly  un- 
becoming, and  that  his  classical  &ce  never  looked  so  well  as  when  in  a 
state  of  statue-like  repose. 

By  degrees  our  party  had  swollen  into  quite  a  littie  reunion,  and  we 
sat  round,  talking  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  procession.  On  it  camC) 
a  grand  and  solemn  throng,  escorted  by  the  mihtary,  and  accompanied 
by  hundreds  of  acolytes  and  priests  bearing  large  lighted  torches.  The 
bells  rang,  cannons  nred,  and  military  music  from  time  to  time  burst  forth 
in  a  martial  strain.  The  darkness  of  the  night  increased  the  efiect  of  the 
illuminations,  which  were  peculiarly  brilliant  in  the  iricinity  of  the  Duomo. 
Every  house  blazed  with  lamps  and  torches,  fastened  to  doors  and  windows, 
and  the  candles  carried  in  the  procession  itself  looked  like  fireworks  as 
they  glanced  among  the  dense  masses  of  the  assembled  cipwd.  The 
various  fraternities  we  had  before  encountered  passed  first,  in  long  lines^ 
their  dingy  draperies  looking  still  darker  from  the  light  thrown  by  the 
torches.  Next  followed  tne  Gonfaloniere — that  ancient  name  still  re- 
maining to  recal  the  days  of  republican  independence — attended  by  tiie 
prefect  and  the  officers  of  tiie  municipality,  dressed  in'  flowing  robes  and 
mantles  of  black  silk,  carrying  in  their  hands  grotesquely-shs^>ed,  round, 
black  velvet  hats,  bound  with  gold  lace.  The^  judges  followed — ^in  number 
twelve — ^grave  and  reverend  signiors,  dressed  somewhat  like  the  former 
group.  After  these  personages  had  filed  by,  came  the  canons  richly 
attired  in  crimson  damask,  still  wearing  white  mitres,  a  dress  they  ^d 
not  appear  to  alter  through  the  entire  f§tes.  Then,  last  of  all,  walked 
the  archbishop,  a  moving  mass  of  crimson  and  gold,  the  rich  folds  of  his 
vestments  blazing  in  the  torchlight  aqjd  sweeping  the  stones  as  he  passed. 
He  appeared  to  be  rapt  in  deep  devotion,  his  hands  were  clasped  in 
prayer,  and  his  lips  moved  incessantly. 

We  now  descended  to  the  street,  intending  to  enter  the  Duomo  with 
the  procession,  in  order  to  hear  the  music.  The  cavaliere  took  possession 
of  me,  and  pressed  on  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  archbishop,  spite  of 
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th«  opposition  of  the  sentinels,  whose  remonstrances  he  pat  down  in  a 
tone  of  authority  that  quite  imposed  on  them.  Seeing  only  an  old  man, 
whose  silver  hair  and  venerable  aspect  commanded  respect,  accompanied 
bv  a  young  woman,  we  found  favour  in  their  sight,  and  they  actually 
ulowed  us  to  join  in  the  procession.  Perhaps  they  set  me  down  for  some 
distmgnished  visitor,  escorted  by  the  grand  duke's  chamberlain — a  fore^ 
princess  at  least — and  so  allowed  us  to  pass.  Why  we  were  permitted 
such  signal  honours,  granted  only  to  sovereignty,  I  cannot  say,  but  they 
vere  granted  to  us ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  groping  about  in 
the  dense  crowd,  we  were  proudly  stepping  along  through  opening  lines 
of  thousands  of  spectators,  and  attracting  no  smdl  portion  of  the  general 
attention.  I  had  come  to  Lucca  to  see  the  procession,  and  lo!  I  was 
actually  myself  forming  one  of  it.  The  cavsJiere  looked  delighted,  his 
bland  and  courtier-like  countenance  beamin?  with  gratified  pride.  I 
bore  my  honours  as  if  they  were  my  rightful  due,  and  strode  along  with 
a  dignity  and  composure  worthy  of  Antonina,  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 
The  immense  crowd  through  which  we  passed  increased  in  number. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  were  standing  in  the  piazza  under  arms,  and  the 
band  thundered  forth  full  and  joyous  strains  of  inspiring  music,  an  appro- 
priate expression  of  the  delight  and  exultation  beaming  in  the  happy 
races  around,  lit  up  by  thousands  of  torches  and  flambeaux  that  danced 
and  glared  in  all  directions.  The  three  vast  portals  of  the  Duomo,  raised 
on  flights  of  broad  steps,  displayed  the  whole  of  the  vast  interior,  glisten- 
ing as  if  on  fire.  Masses  of  light  hung  from  every  pillar,  and  descended 
from  the  roof  in  innumerable  candelabra,  shining  like  so  many  constella- 
tions of  bright  stars.  A  passage  was  with  difficulty  formed  by  the 
soldiers  down  the  centre  of  the  aisle ;  but,  at  last,  a  wide  opening  space 
admitted  the  procession,  which  passed  with  slow  and  measured  steps  to- 
wards the  choir.  As  I  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  steps  of  the  entrance, 
Host  all  sense  of  individuality,  and  seemed  actually  moving  in  a  dream  ; 
the  scene  around  was  so  grand  and  overwhelming,  so  pompously  magni- 
ficent, and,  above  all,  so  novel,  that  I  fairly  felt  transported  out  of  my- 
self into  an  ideal  world,  glorious  and  triumphant,  formed  of  all  the  parts 
of  this  wondrous  whole,  the  deception  being  powerfully  increased  by  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  surrounding  night,  lending  to  outward  objects  an  un- 
real and  fantastic  aspect.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment;  it  was  en- 
chantment— I  neither  remembered  who  I  was  nor  where  I  stood. 

As  we  entered  the  church,  peals  of  the  most  heavenly  music  burst, 
echoing  ^m  either  side,  in  strains  of  rich  and  delicious  harmony.  The 
organs,  the  crashing  instruments,  the  mass  of  voices,  all  joined  in  one 
loud  hosanna  of  rejoicing  and  praise,  grand  as  it  was  glorious.  My 
trance  was  ended — the  overwhelming  ef]fect  of  the  music  had  aroused  me 
-^tears  rushed  lb  my  e^es,  and  I  was  my  own  humble  self  again,  escorted 
by  the  old  chamberlam,  and  excessively  stared  at  by  the  thousands 
through  whose  dividing  ranks  we  slowly  passed.  How  I  enjoyed  that 
night  I  cannot  hope  to  describe,  and  how  proud  and  delighted  the  cavaliere 
was  to  escort  a  lady,  evidently  esteemed  as  a  royal  personage,  was  suffi- 
ciently expressed  in  his  countenance. 

A  group  of  distinguished  officers  in  rich  uniforms  were  standing  round 
the  entrance  of  the  choir,  now  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  temporary 
railing.  They,  far  from  disencouraging  our  pretensions,  received  us  with 
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^polttfiflifa0waaad.8iiulfi%.  asd  OMifemg;;  for  iis  t^  tike  oar  plMie8^< 
jbhe  Bettto  immBdiai^  in  thft^xear  of  the  ewlwiaitioaL   AK  dibwM  ^vanr 
fiaitteriDg  aacT  deligbS^  m  may  b*  ooaaeifejL    I  held  iqi  my  head,  ana 
tkoMght  m<m  ef  my«elf  thaa  I  had  ewr  dene:  hefmoe.  The  Canons  mnaw 


dsM^i  thiou^  the  aislea  for  a  hrtef  spaae^  hui  the  servioe  was  noi  loog? 
ve  800D.  ion;  and  before  the  procaanon  had  left  the  dnooh^  paawd 
dowa  the  open  alley  ffaarded  by  soidieiei.  thzDugk  the  nave  to  toe.  eft» 
tsaooe^  with  dbe  same  honouis  and  OQD«oiif  of  exiciting  the  i 


tson  at  when  we  entered  Onoe  in  the  pana  and  amoDg  the  rirniidii 
Tnrata's  ddighi  and  glorifioatioa  burst  forth*. 

"  Now,  sigo^ra  mia^  am  I  not  the  pwson.  to  eiomne  yon  ?-  Bag*- 
tella !  why  yon  were  treated  like  a  prinoess ;  the  Gran  Duohessa  hcosaalf 
ODuld  have  &red  no  better.  There  is  that  iM£ect29|Baldasfare^  who  haa 
taken  charge  of  your  sister  and  the  rett^  where  has  he  been  ?  Poor&d:! 
does  he  fancy  that  he  is  able  todo  what  Gesare  Trenta  can 

Certainly  not^"  replied  I»  unkaa  he  ia  a.  greater  fool  than  I  taka 
him  for ;  but  tdl  me,  caro  cavaliere^  how  oamor  we  to  be:  treated  in  oadl 
ai  distinguished  manner 

Can  you  ask  ?"  replied  he.  I  am  chamberlain  to  hie  highness  dM 
dnke,  and  aeeine  a  lady  like  you,  you  were  of  ooarse  taken  for  some 
rtrai^r  of  high  rank,  escorted  officially  by  me.  Eoeo  come  h  atato. 
Come  with  me,  and  you  will  always  be  sure  to  be  well  off.    Aa  it  hap>- 

Ced,  it  was  just  as  it  should  be,"  oontiuued  Tnonta  ^  if  tiiere  had 
Q  more  we  should  not  have  been  treated  with  ao  mneh  distinetion* 
Come  alwajfs  with  me,  cara  agnosa^  e  lei  godcik  di  tntto— there  ia  none 
ia  Lucca  wno  could  luuve  done  so  much.'' 

With  many  boastings  and  rejoicings,  his  kind  old  face  beaming  with 
satisfaction,  the  oavaliere  and.  I  treaded  our  way  to  the  hotd,  where  Ae 
Eemainder  ci  the  party  soon  j<Hned  us.  They  had  witnesaed  with  aar 
tonishment  our  appearance  in  the  rear  the  procasoion  as  it  passed  down 
the  aisle,  and.  were  amused  beyond  measure  the  ouraliere  s  account  of 
how  I  had  berai  mistaken  for  a  foreign  prinoess,  and  aUowed  royal  honouxa* 
A  terrific  bantering  now  commenced  between  Baldassaxe  and  the  old  gen^ 
tleman,  the  latter  i^Srmin^  the  good  luck  was  all  owing  to  his  genml- 
ship,  and  the  former  declaring  that  itarose  &om  accident.  The  dispntss 
and  varioua  boastings  of  these  eteanial  belligerents  were- growing  waro^ 
when  I  begged  them  to  remember,  that  if  we  were  to  dress  for  the  theatn^ 
they  must  depart  So  at  onee  the  old  gentleman,  forgetting  all  fooner 
quarrels,  daimed  the  atlppoct  of  Baldassare's  arm,  and  they  exmnU  raatt 
amicably. 

After  seeing  the  last  of  the  proaasiion  we  went  t»  the  theatre,,  whisll 
was  elegantly  deeorated,  and  of  good  pinporttoaa.  I  was  not  mneil 
pleased  with  the  play — a  translation  from  the  Freaofa<%f  Scribe — eon* 
taining  the  history,  loves,  and  advMtures  of  a  oeotainjwry  umhteresting 
mulatto  gmtleman*  A  poor  r^haufBi,  indeed^,  of  that  eadaraordmaiy 
drama  in.mght  acts  and  as  many  tableaux  <<-Le  Doetevr  Noir^"  in  wUoh 
Frederick  Lemutre  used  to  dectdify  die  London'  auAenoea  by  hi&  paa^ 
donate  bursts  of  genius. 

The  Italian,  stage  of  the  present  day  is  diivoBd'ofaUong^  Alfieri 
and  Goldoni  are  forsaken  for  Sorihe  andDumaik.  Sack  a  thmg  as  m 
original  tragedy  ia  nevasseen. 
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Our  box  was  crowded  with  viators,  much  to  my  satis£aotioD,  as  I  de- 
termined not  to  listen  to  one  syllable  of  the  sorrows  of  the  Sonatrice 
dell'  Arpa''  and  her  mulatto  lover.  The  cavalier^  who  would  consider  him- 
self wanting  in  proper  etiq[uette  if  he  did  not  listen  to  every  word  of  a 
plavy  howevcE  unintereatiBgy  sat.  opposite,  casting  on  me  most  troohled 
^Da  indignant  glances  e^q^ressive  of  hia  feelings  at  our  determined  chu* 
doteries.  Occasbnally  he  ventured  on  &  lon^  "  Hushl"  but  finding  na 
one  listened  to  or  re^^urded  him,  the  poor  old  chamberlain  oould  only 
assiune  a  dolorous  and.  melancholy  expression  of  r^proacbfiil  iniKgnnfein^ 
and  hold  his  peace. 

The  box  reserved  for  the  court  waa  untenanted^  the  ^ftand  duke  anJ 
duchess  being  at  Florence,  and  etiquette  hese  not  permitting  any  ocoii«> 
pants  of  inferior  rsjiL  The  iaice  which  followed  the  play  was  ve^ 
laugfaable,  the  plot  consisting  in  the  accidents  which  be&Lan  unfbrtunate 
traveller  arriving  at  a  miserable  inn  promising  every  accommodation  and 
affbr&ig  none.  He  gets  no  dinner  but  bread  and  salad,,  he  finds  na 
better  bed  than  the  table,  the  waiter  aasurine  him  all  the  time  that„ 
bej^ond  comparison,,  he  is  in  the  most  magnificent  albergo  ia  all  Italy^ 
but  that  in  consequence  of  the  rooms  being  filled,  the  cook  in  bed,  and 
the  larder  locked  up>  he  must  have  patience.  On  his  addng  for  a  valet 
de  placCf  a  wretched  individual  appears,  so  exosssively  deaf  as  to  be  un- 
able to  understand  a  word  the  traveller  utters.  The  waiter  slaps  the  deaf 
man  on  the  shoulder,  declaring  him.  a  paragon,  and  leaviea  the  unhapgt 
traveller  to  his  care,  who  wishmg^  in  the  absence  of  all  provisions,  to  pro^ 
ceed  to  an  eating-house  to  dine,  desires  him  to  call  a  coach.  The  vabt 
de  place  rushes  off  head  foremost^  and  returns  with,  a  most  valuaUa 
q>ecimen  of  the  medical  profession,  having  understood  medico"  &b 
'^kgno^'*  the  Italian  word  &r  coach.  This  self-important  nersonage^ 
like  all  of  his  tribe^  overwhelmed  by  business,  advances  towards  the  tra- 
veller watch  in  hand,  denring  to  be  acquainted  witL  his  ailments  in  tha 
shortest  possible  time.  The  unhi^ppy  ^ntleman,  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
account  either  for  his  appearance  or  his  question,,  becomes  very  vrroth^ 
and  declares  he  was  never  better  in  his  life.  The  doctor,  in  a  fiu^,  vowa 
he  has  been  insulted,  and  threatens  he  will  thrash,  the.  traveller  with  hia 
stick,  which  he  brandishes  abft,  retiring  afbr  a  long  and  violent  harangua 
oompounded  of  a  volley  of  abuse  spoken  at  railroad  speed  The  valet  de. 
place — after  contriving,  on  the  retirement  of  the  doctor,  almost  to  poison 
the  victimised  gentleman  vrith  Epsom  salts  (or  «aS  Ihglesi,  as  they  call 
them)^  which  he  purchases  in  a  unakakej,  ana  serves  up  at  his  dinner  (a. 
mistake  which  fldvea  oocaaibn  forsoma  rather  coarse  jociUarity)^is  fiaa% 
Idoked  out,  and  the  traveller,.  sarrow&Uy  anrnmnuwating  himsdf  on.  & 
tdile  &r  tha  nighty  the  pieaaeonQliides. 
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As  the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Duke  of  Ragusa,  which  have  afforded  so  curioua 
au  insight  into  the  condition  of  France,  military  and  political,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  are  drawing  to  their  dose,  they  are  arousing  a  vast 
amount  of  acrimony  and  ill-will  in  Paris.  This  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  last  portion  of  the  Memoirs  refers  to  statesmen  and  war* 
riors  some  of  whom  are  still  left  on  the  scene,  or  whose  death  has  beea 
so  recent  that  they  still  live  in  the  memory  of  their  contemporaries. 
Hence,  too,  considerable  hesitation  has  been  evinced  by  the  editor: 
orig^ally  he  designed  that  the  Memoirs  should  terminate  with  the  over- 
throw of  Charles  X. ;  but  fortunately  he  has  altered  his  mind,  and 
brought  them  down  to  the  year  1841.  The  history  of  two  such  rei^s 
requires  hardly  any  commentary :  it  has  been  already  verified  by  suc- 
ceeding events,  and  the  Bourbons,  true  to  their  character  of  learning 
nothing  and  forgetting  nothing,  paved  the  way  for  that  happier  state  of 
things  which  can  alone  secure  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  France. 

In  truth,  the  French  were  magnanimous  in  the  extreme :  they  allowed 
Charles  X.  the  greatest  latitude ;  and  even  when  the  pressure  grew  in- 
tolerable, they  urged  him  to  concessions  which  might  have  secured  the 
throne  for  his  fiemiily  ;  and  when  at  length  they  rose  in  self-defence, 
their  treatment  of  the  bigoted  king  was  marked  with  a  degree  of  modera- 
tion, which  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  contempt  they  felt.  The 
reign  of  Charles  X.  commenced  under  the  most  flattering  auspices,  and 
his  abolition  of  the  censorship  put  the  crown  on  his  popularity.  But  a 
hlse  step  soon  changed  the  current  of  public  opinion.  The  king  had 
said  to  the  general  officers  who  followed  Louis  XVIII.  on  foot  to  the 
tomb,  ''You  accompanied  my  brother's  remains  on  foot;  henceforth 
you  will  be  near  my  person  on  horseback."  A  few  days  later  they  were 
dismissed  on  half-pay.  It  is  supposed  that  this  ungracious  step  was 
insisted  upon  by  M.  de  VilRle,  who  was  jealous  of  the  popularity  the 
king  had  ac(fuired  with  the  army,  and  wished  to  show  that  the  power 
was  in  himself  alone.  The  clergy,  too,  soon  did  their  share  in  estrang^n^ 
the  public  mind : 

I  must  confess  that  the  intriguing  movements  of  the  French  clergv  were  per- 
ceptible everywhere.  Now,  if  the  French  nation  is  religious  and  oisposed  to 
render  to  the  priests  all  that  is  their  due  in  the  interests  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, the  priest  become  an  object  of  antipathy  to  them  as  soon  as  tney  inter- 
fere in  secular  matters :  and  yet,  amon^  us,  it  is  a  mania  of  theirs  to  do  so. 
They  were  found  in  the  provinces  to  be  mtrigoants,  and  insubordinate  towards 
their  superiors,  and,  at  court,  seizing  every  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the 
highest  political  questions.  Whatever  lengths  tney  might  go  to,  they  were 
always  sure  of  impunity.  A  mandate  of  the  Cardinal  de  Cro'i,  chaplain-general 
of  the  arm^,  and  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  an  honest  man,  but  passive  instrument 
of  the  intriguers  by  whom  ne  was  surrounded,  caused  intense  excitement.  In 
this  extravagant  publication  he  seized  the  civil  authority,  and  upset  all  the  laws 
which  governed  the  kingdom.  This,  however,  produced  no  unpleasant  results 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned.   Prince  Mettemich,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  said  to 
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me,  "At  Yienna  a  priest,  for  such  ocmduct,  would  haye  been  stripped  of  his 
office  and  sent  to  a  seminaiy."  But  Cardinal  de  Groi  did  not  even  receire  a 
i^nmand  from  royally.  This  mode  of  action,  so  terrible  in  its  effects,  was  felt 
ereiywhere,  even  in  the  army.  The  chaplains  of  divisions  had  too  great 
authority  conceded  them,  whicn  humiliated  the  officers.  They  made  regular 
reports  to  the  chaplam-generaL  They  sent  notes  about  the  conduct  of  the' 
officers,  and  the  mmister  of  war  frequently  gave  appointments  in  accordance 
witii  ^em.  More  than  once  the  chaplain-general  overthrew  the  labours  of  the 
nspectors.  In  what  oountiy  could  such  a  system  possibly  succeed  P 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  secured  Marmont  the  embassy 
to  Russia,  to  which  countiy  he  proceeded,  with  a  magnificent  retioue,  in 
February,  1826.  On  the  road,  he  stopped  at  Berlm,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  king.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  aU  the  military  arrangements  of 
the  Prusfflans,  ana  the  ^mplicity  which  characterised  the  court.  Among 
other  sights  he  visited  the  arsenal,  which  was  decorated  with  an 
immense  number  of  captured  French  flags.  He  consoled  himself,  how- 
ever, on  closer  examination,  by  finding  that  these  flags  had  belonged  to 
the  French  regiments  before  the  eaeles  were  given  in  exchange.  They 
had  been  found  in  a  store  during  Uie  occupation  of  Paris.  There  was 
also  a  large  quantity  of  flags  belonging  to  the  Garde  Nalionale,  and,  at 
Marmont  justly  says,  all  these  flags,  collected  with  such  care  and  dis- 
played with  such  pride  to  the  ignorant,  only  attested  the  entrance  of 
foreign  armies  into  France  and  Paris,  of  which  the  whole  world  was 
aware.  But  as  regards  the  praises  he  bestows  on  Russia,  we  are  bound 
to  be  silent ;  for  the  French  ambassador  evidently  succumbed  to  that  rare 
bscination  which  is  the  speciality  of  the  Russian  reigning  house.  We  may 
make  room,  however,  for  one  anecdote  referring  to  the  present  emperor: 

I  witnessed  with  admiration  the  education  ^ven  by  Nicholas  to  his  son,  a 
Ahitfnimg  prince  of  rare  beauty,  and  in  whom  tune  will  doubtless  develop  great 
qualities.  I  a^ed  the  emperor  to  allow  me  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  1^  re- 
raed,  '*  You  want  to  turn  ids  head.  It  would  be  a  jQne  motive  of  pride  for  the 
fittle  fellow,  if  he  were  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  general  who  has  commanded 
armies.  I  am  much  affected  by  your  wish  to  see  him,  and  you  can  satisfy  it 
liien  yon  go  to  2jarako  Zelo.  Tou  will  have  an  opportunity^  to  meet  my  children. 
Tou  will  them,  and  talk  with  them ;  but  a  formal  introduction  would  be 

unsuitable.  I  wisdi  to  make  a  man  of  my  son  before  I  make  a  prince  of  him/' 
Ihe  entire  staff  of  this  heir  to  a  great  empire  consisted  of  a  lieutenant-cdonel, 
his  governor,  and  the  masters  enticed  in  his  education.  More  than  once  the 
emperor,  on  hearing  the  details  of  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux^ 
lamented  with  me  the  ridiculous  pomp  which  surrounded  that  prince  from  his  birth* 

The  coronation  at  Moscow  was  accompanied  by  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance— ^tfae  unexpected  arrival  of  Constantino,  who  had  long  declined 
Mng  present.  Even  for  that  sanguinary  tyrant  Mannont  oaa  fi^ 
of  apology — almost  of  praise*  The  only  thing  that  can  be  jnsdy  said  in 
his  fitvonr  is,  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  own  defects,  and  therefore  re* 
nnied  the  throne ;  but  beyond  that  our  ^rmpathies  with  the  butcher  <^ 
Warsaw  cannot  go.  For  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  effects  of  his  visit 
were  incalculable;  for  the  Russians  are  great  stidders  for  the  hereditary 
right  of  kings,  and  they  could  not  quite  comprehend  the  eseamotage  which 
had  taken  pmoe.  Constantino's  presence  at  the  coronation  showed  the 
Intimacy  of  the  succession,  and  every  murmur  was  hashed.    After  the 
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«OK>Batioa  fsttivkies  waie  OT«n  JfemoDt  had  tii*  dwdaguwhod  faoriQwr 
of  dining  m  familk  wkh  the  emperor,  who  added  to  the  honour  of  the 
inyitatioB  hy  the  remark :  I  have  asked  yoa  to  a  dinner  widiottt  cere- 
mony: yon  will  dine  with  Madame  de  iNicholas.^  With  the  dessert 
entered  the  heir  apparent,  who  went  through  his  exercise  as  a  private  in 
the  presence  of  the  guests.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  Nidioka  had 
thenceforwaid  one  staunch  partisan  the  more  at  the  court  of  France.  It 
is,  in  truth,  surprising  at  what  aoheap  rate  monarchs  can  purchase  fincod 
ship.  After  leaving  Moscow,  Marmont  spent  some  days  with  Constantine 
at  Warsaw.  The  grand  duke,  he  tells  us,  was  not  a  great  general,  for 
he  was  deBcient  in  one  of  the  most  indispensable  qualities.  He  also  takes^ 
occasion  of  this  visit  to  give  us  his  views  of  the  Russian  army.  The  only 
noteworthy  paragraph,  as  applying  to  recent  events,  is  the  rollowing: 

To  prove  the  indispfsnsable  slowness  of  recruiting  in  the  Russian  army,  I  will 
mention  a  recent  fact.  At  the  pmod  when  I  quitted  Russia^  the  armv  was  at 
such  a  strength  that,  after  deducting  the  troops  in  Asia,  Finland,  and  the  home 
earrisons,  there  were  300,000  men  m  readiness  to  be  concentrated  on  any  pointy 
m  addition  to  the  army  of  Fc^and  and  the  Cossacks.  The  two  Turkish  campujops 
carried  off  by  illness,  plague,  &c.,  and  the  enemv*s  fire,  200,000  men.  Thia 
estimate  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  it  was  made  by  Fiinoe  Woronioff,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Russian  generals,  whose  assertion  is  aa  authonty  for  mo^ 
The  state  of  Europe  not  beinjo^  warming,  the  authonties  did  not  hasten  to  fill  us 
^eir  places.  When  the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  in  1S30,  scarce  120,000 
men  could  be  collected.  During  that  war,  which  lasted  nine  months,  the  utmost 
strength  concentrated  did  not  exceed  150,000  men,  which  prolon^d  the  contest. 
The  great  strength  of  the  Russian  army,  in  1826,  resulted  from  tne  levies  extra^ 
ordixuury  of  1819  and  1813,  which  were  only  diqiosable  in  1815,  and  wm  ktpt 

by  peace  having  endured  since  that  pedod. 

The  embassy  to  Baissia,  although  flatteang^  to  MarBu»t''s  pride,  iwas  ' 
his  ruin  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  During  his  absenoe  hit  affim  Mi 
into  sueh  a  state  of  oonfusion,  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  up  everything 
to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and  only  reserved  to  his  own  use  live  hundsed 
a  year.  The  king  lent  him  20,0002.  in  his  hour  of  need»  but  the  revo- 
lution of  July  finally  stripped  him  of  all  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of 
being  able  to  rescue  his  paternal  property.  A  prospect  waa  held  out  to 
him  of  the  supreme  command  of  the  expeditioa  to  Algiers,,  but  thia  he 
was  eventually  juggled  out  of  by  the  minister  of  war«  But  these  par^ 
sonal  matters  need  not  detain  us :  events  were  daily  occurring  in  Pans 
which  presa^;ed  the  impending  storm,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
l^e  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard.  On  Louis  XVIIL's  return  to 
France^  he  had  decided  that  the  Nattooal  Guard  should  peifona  the 
aervioe  at  the  palaee  on  Srd  of  May^  being  the  aanivecsary  of  hig 
entrauoe  mio  Paria.  This  was  kept  up  by  Chadeg  X«,  who,  howevaiv 
altered  the  da^r  to  the  12th  of  Aoril,  the  aanivenary  of  hU  &atity  ia 
1814.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  have  a  gmad  review  of  the  National 
Guard  on-  tfaia  oceasion.  Things  w^  on  quietly  till  1827,  when  the 
populace  begaa  to  grow  diasatisfied,  and  the  king  waa  inclii^  to  def<^ 
the  rei4ew  sine  dm,  but  waa  over-persuaded  hy  the  Duke  of  Beg;gto^ 
commandant  of  the  f<M«e.  The  ab^lutiat  party  did  all  in  their  poirer 
to  exacerbate  the  people,  and  spread  ramonn  thai  the  king's  life  wouIA 
ha  endangered  ai  tfaia  f«riaw»    The  troppa  ware  opnsigaed  to  tfaeic 
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bnackfly  and  cartndges  issoad' to  thanu  Oa  tha  appcHntad  dajfi  50,000 
men  of  the  Garde  National  aasembled  on  the  Champ  de  Maia.  Thiim 
went  oa  yeij  quietly,  the  only  exception  being  that  in  three  of  the 
t^ons  the  cry  of  Vive  le  RoiT  was  accompanied  by  oth«s  of  Down 
with  the  Ministers !"  "  Down  with  Vill^le  !'*  and  isolated  shouts  of 
*<Down  with  the  Jesuits!"  After  the  troops  had  marched  past,  the 
Duke  of  Beggio  went  up  to  die  king  to  receive  his  orders.  Cnarles  X. 
Replied  to  Mm,  in  our  anthoc^s  hearin|^  i  ^  M.  le  Mar^chal,  you  wiU  issue 
a  general  ord^  ia  which  you  will  mfidrm  the  National  Guard  of  my 
satisfaction  with  the  number  and  exodlent  a^earanee  of  those  present 
at  die  review,  as  well  as  the  sentiaients  expressed  on  my  behalf  while 
adding  my  regret  that  a  few  cries  which  it  psmed  me  to  hear  wore 
BBxsd  widh  tliem.'* 

The  king  set  out  for  the  Tnilenes.  On  amving  there  and  &moanting,  he 
took  leapre  of  us  at  the  foot  of  the  steircaae.  Hie  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  witii 
that  air  of  bomkomie  peculiar  to  kim,  '^Come,  there  were  mm  good  tiiaa  bad." 
I  immediately  rephed,  ''l^y,  more  than  seyen-eighths  were  gtx>d.'*  Sndi  was 
the  king's  temper  when  he  returned  home  \  but  the  legion  of  the  CSiaussfe 

Antia,  ^  same  which  had  uttered  hostile  ones,  while  passmg  under  the  win- 
dbwB  of  the  minister  of  finance  set  up  one  hoane  shout  of  ''Down  with 
TUttle  I'*  The  minister  waa  dininff  witii  M.  Appony,  ^  Austrian  ambtosador, 
and  waa  immediately  informed  of  die  iBsult»  In  his  fury  he  quitted  the  table 
and  went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  induced  the  king  to  order  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Gruard.  The  men  on  duiy  were  dismissed  hurriedly  and.  dis- 
moefbUy  in  Ae  naddb  of  the  night,  witiiout  having  even  been  idieved  from 
ttflir  poets. 

This  extraordinary  event  had  an  immense  iafluenee  on  die  destiny  of 
Fianoau  After  insulting  and  offending  a  vaia  body  of  aaen,  they  were 
asnt  home  without  being  disarmed,  and  were  converted  iato  the  meet 
bitter  enemies  of  the  king.  To  add  to  die  general  dissatisiactioni  the 
oensordnp  waa  restored,  and  Charles  X.  plainly  evinced  the  asntimeats 
by  which  he  waa  led  by  visidng  the  camp  at  St  Omer.  *  He  waa  ao  well 
received  diat  he  gave  way  to  some  slight  ^selinga  of  absolutism,  and  even 
said  to  die  Duke  of  Mortemart,  after  a  review : 

Widi  those  brave  &Uow8 

a  king  might  mnke  himself  obeyed,  and  the  progress  of  ffovemment  be 
great^  bdlitated."  To  this  the  duke  drily  reymded  thai  the  king 
would  be  unable  to  dismeent,  and  he  was  amady  fadgned.''  Bnt^  while 
paving  the  way  in  this  soyal  fashion  for  despoasm,  tbe  king  yielded  to 
public  opinion  by  dismissing  Vil^-  and  choosing  a  ministiy  fron 
among  tne  libccsl  elements.  This  atop  raatorad  die  a&ctioBa  of  the 
people  for  a  while,  bat  it  was  soon  seen  that  his  cenfidence  waa  given  to 
die  exponents  of  diametrically  oppoaito  principles.  The  ministi^r  was 
placed  in  an  equivocal  position,  for  it  had  to  combat  the  loyal  iaflueuoe^ 
which,  waa  eserted  to  thwart  dieir  progress.  After  various  changes  firom 
bad  to  wevae,  Folignao  wtas  plaoed  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  waa  consummated. 

Oa  Sunday,  the25diof  Joly,  the  fotal  ordinancee  were  issued,  although 
Pdi^ac  baa  given  his  word  oa  the  ni^  of  Saturday  to  Poiao  di  Borgo, 
the  Knasian  ambaasador,  that  ao  coup  d^eiai  woeld  be  aocomplished. 
Ofring  to  die  t^tfitii>n  prevmling  in  Paris>  Chadea  ordered  Abucmont  to 
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aaenme  Che  command,  and  thus  his  downfal  was  rendered  a  certainty.  The 
t>ld  saying  about  Qntos  Deus  must  be  true,  or  else  the  kmg  would  have 
remembered  how  Marmont  behaved  on  a  prior  occasion,  when  entrusted 
with  the  command  at  Paris.  After  the  Duke  of  Ragnsa,  the  dauphin 
most  precipitated  matters : 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  royal  famfly  on  my  arrival  at  St.  Cloud  was 
not  very  reassuring.  Every  one  is  acauainted  with  the  range  of  the  dauphin's 
mind.  It  has  not  the  capacity  to  combine  two  ideas ;  but,  on  the  other  nand, 
his  resolution  is  unchangeable,  l^ough  the  absurdity  is,  that  this  absolute  deci- 
sion, which  no  reasoning  can  change,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  result  of 
accident.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  anything  satisfactorily  with  him. 
His  share  in  the  power  was,  therefore,  fatal  He  prevented  any  effectivo 
remedy  being  applied  to  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  moment.  Kin| 
Charles  X.  was  oistingaished  for  gentleness  and  kindness.  He  knew  thn 
nature,  in  gifting  him  with  those  ^alities  which  made  him  loved,  had  not  en« 
dowed  him  with  the  eminent  capacity  to  master  and  subjugate  the  sitnatioiu 
His  heart  was  easily  moved,  and  his  mind  could  be  worked  upon,  at  least 
momentarily.  The  action  might  be  fugitive,  but  it  could  be  renewed.  In  addi- 
tion, he  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  his  youth.  ^  I  could 
recount  a  thousand  instances  which  would  recal  toe  Prince  of  Coblentz  in  all  hia 
puri^  ;  still  there  was  considerable  straightforwardness  about  him.  All  these 
qualities,  had  they  been  opportmiely  employed,  might  have  saved  both  himself 
and  us,  but  their  effect  was  destroyed  by  the  harshness  and  savage  pride  of  his 
son. 

Until  the  28th,  matters  remained  tolerably  qiuet  in  Paris,  but  then 
the  people  began  to  rise.  Collisions  took  place  between  them  and  the 
troops,  and  Marmont's  best  resource  was  to  send  off  mess^gers  to  the 
king,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  thin^.  By  three  in  the  afternoon  it 
became  evident  that  the  whole  population  was  up  in  arms  agiunst  the 
Bourbons,  and  Marmont  proposed  concesdons.  A  deputation  of  five 
notables  waited  upon  him.  Afier  a  consultation  he  decided  on  sendmg  a 
statement  of  their  grievances  to  ihe  king.  This  was  of  no  effect,  for 
Polignac  still  kept  Charles  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  state  of  things,  and 
entertained  the  opbion  that  the  revolution  must  be  put  down  by  force. 
Marmont,  who  must  have  borne  in  mind  the  Idth  Vend^miure,  had  not^ 
however,  the  courage  to  endorse  such  views,  and  allow  the  popular  party 
to  stren^en  iheir  hands  b^  his  temporising  policy.  As  for  any  attempted 
reconciliation  with  the  Parisians  when  their  blood  is  once  roused,  the 
events  of  1848  have  amply  deimonstrated  the  fiallacy  of  such  measures* 
The  king,  who  in  this  matter  was  fiir-sighted,  consequentiy  replied  to 
MarmonPs  appeal  by  ordering  him  to  keep  his  troops  together,  and 
operate  in  masses.  Instead  of  this,  he  allowed  them  to  be  cut  off  in 
detachments,  and  when  he  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  concentration, 
the  consequence  of  his  delay  cost  a  heavy  loss  of  life.  At  ihe  same  time, 
defection  became  visible  among  the  troops,  and  M.  Casimir  P^rier  carried 
over  the  5th  and  58rd  Re^ments  stationed  on  the  Place  Vend^me.  This 
was  the  turning  point,  and  henceforward  the  people  had  everything  in 
their  own  hands.  One  fault  followed  the  other  in  rapid  snccesrion,  and 
Marmont  was  saved  the  commission  of  further  mistakes  by  a  royal  order 
to  Mi  back  with  all  his  troops  on  St.  Cloud.  This  was  effected  witii 
such  indecent  haste^  that  the  marshal  was  unable  even  to  call  in  the  de* 
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taelied  posts  he  had  stationed  to  defend  ihe  entrances  of  the  narrower 
streets.  What  can  we  thmk  of  a  ffeneral,  grown  grey  in  warfare,  ^o 
calmly  allowed  a  detachment  of  the  6th  Regiment  to  cut  their  way 
through  to  the  Champs  Elys^s,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-eight  out  of  the 
fifty  men  which  it  originally  counted.  But  it  was  Marmont's  unhappy 
destiny  to  he  continually  exposed  to  circumstances  which  were  altogether 
superior  to  him,  and  hence  he  committed  one  great  succession  of  errors, 
each  more  inexcusable  than  the  other.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  urged 
in  his  defence  was,  that  the  garrison  of  Paris  was  numericaUy  too  w^dc* 
It  only  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men  and  twelve  g^ns,  and  of  this  small 
number  twelve  hundred  were  disarmed  and  cut  off  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  as  they  were  scattered  over  the  city  on  detached  dut^.  But 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  allow  his  plea  that  the  events  justified  his 
attempting  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents.  His  duty  was  simply  to 
repress  the  revolution  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  in  no  other  case  is  it  so 
true  that  the  person  who  hesitates  is  lost. 

On  Marmonf  s  retreat  from  Paris,  he  met  the  dauphin  between  St. 
Cloud  and  Boulogne,  who  received  bim  with  great  coldness.  The  king, 
however,  listened  to  his  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris,  and 
9ent  off  the  Duke  of  Mortemart  with  full  powers  to  negotiate.  The  next 
day  Marmont  spent  in  inducing  the  king  to  retire  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  and  in  the  evening,  fearing  an  attack  on  St.  Cloud,  of  which 
be  had  been  advised,  he  issued  a  general  order  to  the  troops  without  con- 
sulting with  the  dauphin,  who  was  commander-in-chief,  on  the  subject. 
This  led  to  a  very  pretty  scene. 

The  dauphin  entered  the  royal  apartment  at  the  moment  I  quitted  it,  but  by 
another  d^or.  I,  consequently,  did  not  meet  him,  but  I  had  not  lon^  to  wait  for 
him.  Two  minutes  had  scarce  elapsed  when  he  came  to  me  in  a  fiinous  manner. 
He  ordered  me  to  follow  him,  and  I  hardly  entered  the  room  when  he  seized  me 
by  the  throat,  exclaiming, 

''Traitor,  miserable  traitor!  you  dare  to  issue  a  general  order  without  my 
permission !" 

On  this  sudden  attack,  I  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  thrust  him  far  from 
me — he,  redoubling  his  cries  and  reoommenciDg  his  insults : 

*'  Give  me  your  sword !"  • 

"  It  may  be  torn  from  me,  but  I  will  never  cive  it  up." 

He  bounded  on  me,  drew  my  sword,  and  I  nmcied  he  would  strike  me  with 
it.   He  then  shouted, 

•'Gardes  du  Corps,  help !   Seize  the  traitor!  carry  him  away!"  .... 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  when  M.  de  Luxembourg,  captain  of  the<jfuards,  brought 
me  back  my  sword,  and  informed  me  that  the  Jdng  wished  to  see  me.  I  went 
immediately.   The  king  said  to  me^ 

"  You  have  done  wrong  to  publish  a  general  order  without  submitting  it  to 
my  son;  but  I  allow  he  £u  been  too  qmck.  Go  to  him.  Confess  your  fault : 
he  wfll  allow  his." 

''Too  quick,  sire!  is  it  thus  that  a  man  of  honour  is  treatedP  See  M. 
\e  Dauphin?  Never!  A  wall  of  bronze  henceforward  is  raised  between  him 
and  me.  Such  is  the  reward  of  so  many  sacrifices,  the  recognition  of  such 
devotion!  Sire,  my  sentiments  towards  yourself  are  not  equivocal;  but  your 
son  causes  feelings  of  horror  to  me." 

"  Come,  my  dear  miurahal,  calm  yourself :  do  not  add  to  all  our  misfortunes  bj 
separating  from  us!"  the  kinff  said,  mildly.  Then,  takm^  both  my  hands,  and 
throwmgliis  arms  round  me,  ne  led  me  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  which  waa 
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pvponhf  kit  i§ar  HUt  «11  tlie  iffioen  on  dutj  nuglit  be  witnessei  of  fho 
nptfafciQa. 

The  <]iiaiTel  was  patelied  up,  however,  in  spite  of  the  wafl  of  bionze. 
The  roanhal  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  ^  Monseigneoi,  I  have  come  by  &e 
long's  exDfess  orders  to  admowledge  that  I  was  wrong  in  publbhing  an 
order  wioKrat  joor  eonseot*'  The  danphin  replied,  "  As  yon  aSow  your 
fMt,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  too  qmck.**  He  then  added,  Besides,  X 
have  been  poniriied  for  it,  for  I  cut  myself  with  your  sword.*  Here  was 
a  §ne  opportonity,  which  Marmont,  as  a  Frenchman,  conld  not  n^ect  ^ 
80  he  added,  ^  It  was  never  intended  to  shed  yonr  blood,  but  to  defend 
it.'*  Tlie  daophin  then  said,  Come,  don't  think  any  more  about  it^ 
emihrasBom-noms.^  Marmont  had  bis  revencne,  for  he  would  not  stoop  to 
be  embraced,  and  when  the  dauphin  shook  his  hand,  he  would  not  press 
his  in  return.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  the  dauphin  displayed  considOTable 
generosity  of  feeling;  for  after  he  Imd  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  asked  Marmont  to  forgive  him  as  a  Christiaix 
and  a  man.  It  is  a  pity  that  Marmont  did  not  imitate  his  generosity  bjr 
erasing  this  circumstance  from  his  Memoirs. 

Evenr  one  is  acquainted  with  the  stratagem  by  whidi  Charles  X.  was 
driven  mm  St.  Cloud,  and  the  details  of  his  progress  to  the  sea-coast  do 
not  possess  such  interest  as  to  cause  us  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  thenu 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  attend  Charles  X.,  ana  he  sum- 
marised their  character  very  simply :  Au  feit  et  au  prendre,  ce  son^ 
deux  coquins  et  im  ren^gat.  At  Cherbourg  two  American  packet-boats 
were  placed  at  the  royal  disposal,  one  of  them  being  tbe  Charles  Carrol, 
which,  strangely  enough,  belonged  to  Joseph  Bonaparte !  On  arriving^ 
at  Portsmosth,  Marmont  reodved  a  certificate  from  the  kino^  of  Jris  gooid 
behavkrar,  and  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose  a  new 
master.  He  acted  wisely  in  quitting  the  king,  for  the  si^ht  of  tiie  man. 
to  whom  the  final  catastrophe  was  in  great  measure  owmg^  must  have 
been  anything  rather  than  agreeable. 

From  England,  Marmont  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
his  Dalmatian  property,  and  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  emperor* 
The  late  events  in  Paris  formed  the  principal  topic  of  his  conversatian. 
with  Prince  Mettemioh,  and  the  complicity  of  .the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
discussed.  Marmont  hdd  him  guiltless  of  such  perfidy.  He  had  not  con- 
spired directly,  as  was  proved  by  the  slight  powers  he  was  invested  with' 
at  starting ;  but  it  whb  probable  he  had  foreseen  the  revolution,  and  pre- 
pared betimes  to  profit  by  it.  For  this  purpose,  he  neglected  notmn^ 
which  could  increase  his  popularity  and  flatter  the  chiefr  of  the  people^ 
He  had  greeidy  imurod  the  royal  cause  by  blaming  too  openly  the  meuiod 
of  goverament;  out  he  was  innocent  of  any  immediifte  attack  on  the 
rights  of  the  king.  Metternich  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  confirmed^ 
it  E>y  the  following  anecdotes : 

In  1S15,  and  after  the  return  from  Gfhent^  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  paid  a  visit  to 
Metternich.  He  said  that  he  must  be  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  dder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons^  and  how  destitute  tiiey  were  of  abihty ;  that  a  novel 
overthrow  was  evidently  preparing  for  them;  and  he  asked  Metternich  if  the 
foreign  powers  would  give  hnn  the  advantage  of  their  sanction,  in  case  he  might 
be  summoned  to  take  their  jdace  on  the  throne.  The  prince  gave  him  a  formal 
and  negative  reply. 
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At  a  kter  period,  i^e  Duke  ci  Orleans  laade  the  foQowiiig  oyertmt  to  Prinot 
Eugene.  He  informed  him  that  it  was  snperflnoos  to  proye  that  the  Bourbons 
were  unfit  to  gorem ;  he  and  Prince  Eugene  had  OEtch  their  partisans,  and  he 
proposed  to  him  to  nnite  them,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  oocnrring,  and  give 
the  throne  to  the  candidate  who  received  the  most  soflra^es.  l^ene  repued, 
that  if  France  were  ever  again  in  a  state  of  revolution,  his  influence  would  be 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  his  benefactOT.  Eugene  informed  the  £mperor  o£ 
Austria  of  this  proposal  and  his  reply. 

We  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Doke  of  Orieans  exerted 
Ins  utmost  strei^th  to  overthrow  the  state  edifice,  in  the  hope  that  he 
m%ht  find  good  entertainment  for  himself  amidst  the  ruins.  At  the 
period  of  the  catastrophe,  Charles  X.  and  his  family  first  desimed  to 
retire  to  Austria,  when  the  emperor  told  Marmont,  with  a  laugh,  "h^ 
would  clear  out  the  palace  of  Brunn  for  them,**  where  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
atadt  was  then  residing.  The  events  of  1830,  according  to  Marmont,  had 
a  pernicious  effect  on  the  son  of  Napoleon,  by  arousing  his  vanity,  and 
mggestmg  too  flattering  dreams  of  power.  The  young  duke  had  been 
educated  to  entertain  some  degree  of  reverence  for  legitimacy,  and  as  long 
as  the  elder  branch  retained  the  throne,  he  remained  quiet ;  but  when 
they  were  expelled  in  fsivour  of  the  Orleans  branch,  he  considered  that  he 
possessed  a  right  to  the  throne,  for  he,  too,  was  legitimate  in  his  way.  The 
portion  of  Marmont's  Memoirs  referring  to  the  young  Napoleon  will,  pro* 
iMkbly,  be  read  with  great  avidity;  and  the  interest  &y  possess  will  serve 
at  our  excuse  for  dwelling  a  little  fiilly  on  thfs  subject.  His  first  intro« 
daction  took  place  at  a  bfdl  given  by  Lord  Cowley,  where  all  the  imperial 
&mily  was  present.  Marmont  found  that  the  young  duke  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  his  father :  his  eyes,  deep  set  in  their  orbit,  and  smaller  than 
Napoleon's,  had  the  same  expression,  nre,  and  energy.  His  brow  was  like 
his  Other's.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  axid  the  chin  were  Na^leon's.  His 
comj^xion,  too,  bore  the  same  pallid  hue;  but  the  remainder  of  his  face  was 
Austrian.  He  was,  also,  five  inc^  taller  than  hb  father.  During  a  length* 
ened  conversation,  the  young  man  spoke  ardently  of  his  profession,  and 
the  desire  he  felt  to  be  engaged  in  the  field.  He  hoped  that  France  and 
Austria  would  one  day  be  closely  allied,  and  their  armies  fight  side  by 
side.  ^<  For,"  he  said,  <^  I  cannot  and  dare  not  make  war  against  France. 
My  fiUher's  commands  forbade  me,  and  I  will  never  infringe  them.  My 
heart  also,  as  well  as  a  wise  and  good  pc^icy,  forbids  me^  Soon  aftw 
this  interview,  Marmont  received  permissioii  from  the  Austrian  goven>i 
ment  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  with  the  young  duke,  and  we 
fancy  must  have  bored  him  sufficiently  with  the  accounts  of  the  French 
campaigns  and  his  views  of  Napoleon's  policy,  such  as  have  been  described 
more  than  enough  in  these  pages.  The  only  passap^  worth  quoting  is 
the  following,  in  which  the  duke  seems  to  display  a  judgment  beyond  his 
years.  In  fusion  to  the  last  campaign,  he  remarked,  My  imet  and 
mother  o««bt  never  to  have  quitted  Paris,  the  one  for  war,  the  other  fbf 
^wtee.**   This  is  Ae  pen-and-ink  portrait  Marmont  draws  of  the  young 

The  Bake  of  Eeichstadt  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  caprices 
of  fortune.  Bom  on  the  step  of  the  highest  and  most  powerful  throne,  destined* 
i^parently,  to  rule  over  a  mwitode  of  peoples,  his  star,  so  brilliant  at  its  dawn» 
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•gradaaUy  paled.  Eadh  day  during  lus  life  obscored  his  future,  and  finally^,  all 
was  over  with  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  having  passed  his  brief  life  in  » 
iBlse  situation,  crowded  with  opposition,  contradictions,  and  anguish.  His  body 
was  naturally  fragile.  He  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  n^idi^  of  his  jprowta. 
Several  of  the  most  important  organs  were  not  sufficiently  aeveloped,  while 
others  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  powers  of  his  life.  His  stomach  was  extremely 
small,  and  his  brain  enormous.  A  bad  system  of  living,  at  first  resulting  from  a 
want  of  appetite,  and  then  from  an  error  of  judgment,  doubtless  contributed  to 
augment  this  state  of  suffering.  His  education  was  directed  by  an  honouraUe 
man.  Count  Maurice  vonDietnchstein.  It  might  have  been  more  extensive,  and 
borne  better  fruit.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  modem  languages ;  but  he 
possessed  slight  i4;>titude  for  the  exact  sciences.  A  good  memory  had  favoured 
the  study  of  history,  which  he  was  well  versed  in.  Military  studies  possessed 
the  cMef  attraction  for  him.  He  found  but  slight  pleasure  in  the  fashionable 
worid,  where,  however,  he  was  welcomed.  At  al5«r  date,  when  his  development 
had  been  completed,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  different,  but  a  pretension 
to  stoicism  and  hi^h  reason  would  have  kept  him  for  a  length  of  time  on  guard 
against  the  ascem&ncy  of  woman.  He  was  a  good  and  graceful  horseman,  and 
remarkably  active.  !ms  face  had  something  gentle,  serious,  and  melancholy  about 
it,  though  sometimes  a  piercing  and  harsh  Took,  which  reminded  you  of  his  fatha 
when  enraged,  flushed  his  face.  His  education,  and  the  strange  position  he  occu- 
pied, had  forced  him  to  employ  dissimulation  an  early  age.  Thus  this  was  a 
marked  feature  of  his  character.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  false  and  deceit- 
ful. This  accusation  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  justified ;  but  his  ex- 
treme reserve,  and  a  degree  of  prudence  beyond  his  years,  prevented  him  from 
ever  being  carried  further  than  ne  wished.  In  conclusion,  nis  manners,  some- 
times caressing,  and  the  seduction  he  exercised,  when  he  chose  to  take  the 
trouble,  authorised,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  unjust  acQusation  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies. 

^  His  mind  was  lucid  and  dear.  His  comprehension  was  facile,  his  concep- 
tions prompt,  his  applications  correct.   His  chief  defect  was  aiming  at  effe^ 

and  this  was  most  perceptible  in  public  This  young  man,  despite  his 

qualities  and  his  seauctiveness,  was  not  perfect,  and  I  know  not  if  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  Qualities  to  play  a  part  of  the  first  rank  in  the  complica^ 
tions  of  the  period,  but  ne  had  precious  elements  in  him,  and,  above  all,  chamc- 
ter,  ffraciousness,  and  finesse,  qualities  hi^hlv  necessary  in  the  difficult  position 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  was  fond  or  his  graimfather,  and  managed  to 
sar  all  he  pleased  to  him  without  causing  offence.  The  emperor,  and,  indeed^ 
all  the  royal  family,  loved  him  tenderly.  .  .  .  His  death  was  a  great  political 
event.  The  military  party  in  France,  known  as  the  Bonapartists,  had  no  bond 
of  existence  affcer  his  decease.  It  was  only  held  together  by  the  son  of  that 
man  who  had  been  the  amazement  of  the  world,  in  such  manner  that,  for  the 
past,  it  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  for  the  present,  it  was  presumed  to 
nave  the  support  of  a  powerful  monarch.  Without  Austria,  the  Bonapartist 
party  was  a  cipher.  Being  reduced  to  the  other  member  of  the  imperial 
tamily,  it  has  no  longer  even  a  nominal  existence.  It  has  passed  away,  and  its 
reminiscences  alone  survive.* 

The  death  of  the  Doke  of  Reichstadt  was  superinduced  by  the  ex- 
ertions made  to  bring  his  regiment  into  a  proper  state  of  effideney. 
He  was  obliged  to  lay  up  from  an  indisposition,  but  some  evil-disposed 
persons,  among  others  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kutschera,  aide-de-camp- 
general  to  the  emperor,  asserted  that  the  young  duke  was  effeminate  aadl 
wanted  energy,  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  defeated  so  easily.  These 

•  It  most  be  boroe  in  mind  that  this  was  written  in  ISSS. 
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temarks  were  repeated  to  bim,  and  wounded  bis  feelm^s  deeply.  From 
that  moment  he  yolnntarily  committed  acts  of  imprudence  to  prove  his 
courage.  He  was  yexy  £cmd  of  shooting,  and  indulged  in  this  sport 
daring  the  most  trying  weather.  The  result  was  spieedy  and  terrible, 
and  soon  there  was  no  hope  lef^  of  saying  his  life.  He  died  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Marmont  received  from  him, 
shortly  prior  to  his  death,  his  portrait,  with  the  bust  of  his  &iher  oppo^ 
site,  uncUr  which  he  wrote  the  following  lines : 

Arriv^  pr^s  de  moi,  par  un  zMe  sinc^e, 
Tu  me  contais  alors  rhistoire  de  mon  p^re ; 
Tu  sais  combien  mon  dme,  attentive  it  ta  voix, 
S'^hauffiait  an  r^it  des  ses  nobles  exploits. 

Marmont  was  received  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  at  Vienna, 
and  even  Germans  put  themselves  out  of  their  way  to  pay  him  compli- 
ments. Thus,  on  being  presented  to  the  Archduchess  Ther6se,  the 
present  Queen  of  Naples,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  her  father 
said  to  her,  "  If  you  are  well  acquainted  with  history,  you  will  already 
know  the  marshaL"  He  speaks  well  of  Viennese  society,  and  has  the 
justice  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  paternal  government.  The  following 
remark  deserves  quotation  in  the  present  ultra-liberal  days : 

An  opinion,  very  generally  spread,  has  established  the  fact  that  Austrian  Italy 
is  weighed  down  by  the  taxes,  whose  produce  is  sent  to  Vienna.  According  to 
an  official  report  which  I  saw,  and  whose  tmtii  is  incontestable,  it  is  proved 
that,  under  the  French  administration,  the  amount  of  taxation  was  half  as  much 
i^ain  as  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  a  much  smaller  sum  was  devoted  to 
the  public  works  in  the  country. 

After  a  lengthened  residence  in  Vienna,  Marmont  proceeded  on  his 
travels,  of  which  he  has  a^eady  published  an  ample  account  in  an  im- 
mense number  of  octavo  volumes.  They  need  not,  therefore,  detain  us ; 
but  we  will  select  one  anecdote,  for  the  express  benefit  of  those  travellers 
who  pin  their  fiedth  on  the  statements  of  their  ciceroni. 

On  my  arrival  at  Milan,  the  triumphal  arch,  be^pm  by  Napoleon  and  finished 
\sj  Francis  L,  was  receiving  the  last  touches.  This  monument  instances  a  fact 
honourable  to  the  monarch  who  completed  it.  Instead  of  emulating  Napoleon, 
who  obliterated  from  all  monuments  on  which  he  put  his  hand  the  marks  of  his 
predecessors,  and  substituted  his  own,  to  create  in  posterity  the  illusion  that 
he  created  tiiem,  the  Emperor  l^ds  desired  that  this  arcn  should  reserve 
the  character  and  reminiscence  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  erected.  History 
is  imperishable.  In  lieu  of  changing  facts,  it  should  miake  them  known  in  their 
proper  succession.  This  principle  was  followed  here.  The  arch  represents  in 
its  lower  nart  Napoleon's  entry  mto  Vienna ;  the  upper  portion  depicts  Francis 
entmn^  Paris.  It  is  a  rdtufstH  of  our  history  of  that  day !  Still,  while  render- 
ing justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Frauds,  the  spirit  has  been  dis- 
guised in  the  execution.  The  bas-reliefs  executed  by  Napoleon's  orders  have  re- 
mained m  their  pkce,  but  the  book  which  explains  the  monument  t^plies  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  what  refers  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  entry  of  the  latter 
into  Vienna  has  been  transformed  into  a  representation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  entry  into  Milan.  This  manner  of  interpreting  the  bas-relic&  is  the 
only  one  known  at  the  present  day,  and  will  remam  so  m  the  ftiture. 

Dmring  the  coarse  of  Mannoat'a  traveb  hei^pears  to  have  spent  some 
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emideraUe  time  ia  l^ypt,  iviiaie  he  mA  intaoaafeelT  whk  M«]mMi 
AC.  In  tiie  iMt  Tolmne  of  kit  MemooB  1m  rapf^enwDtB  detoib 
almdy  pabHshed  in  fais  Travels.  It  is  evident  tl»t  tbe  Paefaa  hnd  low 
medifteted  a  mptm  with  Turkey,  and  he  told  Marmont  tiwt,  heii^  w<£ 
anraie  of  Ae  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sidtan,  he  did  not  feel  dispoeed  ta 
atrengthea  his  iMsds  by  paying  the  anmial  tributew  Marmentipas  eo^ni^ 
sast  of  the  tm^  of  his  sfpicions,  ftnr,  on  paflsiDg  throi]^  Conetaatinoi^ 
he  had  learned  from  the  Frendi  and  AoBtiian  amhastadoiB  tint  tbeir 
influence  to  prevent  hostilities  had  proved  ineffectual.  Still  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  advise  the  following  mode  of  proceeding ; 

In  spite  of  the  justice  of  your  views,  you  cannot  follow  without  danger  the 
course  you  propose;  You  would  lose  in  the  ^es  of  Europe  the  rights  you  have 
acquired,  and  which  have  been  recognised.  The  de  facto  power,  however  great 
it  may  be,  and  particularly  in  Turkey,  where  it  frequently  overthrows  the  dejurt 
authority,  cannot  cause  the  latter  to  be  totally  forgotten.  Do  not  try  to  lose  a 
useful  ally.  Your  rights  date  from  the  treaty  of  Kutayah,  when  all  Europe^  in- 
tervened, and  thus  you  have  a  place  in  the  Eoropean  famil3r.  But  you  received 
the  investiture  of  the  provmoes  you  govern  as  a  vassal,  sul^ected  to  tnbaie  and 
various  conditions.  As  long  as  you  fulfil  these  you  have  the  opinion  of  the 
world  on  your  side.  If  you  try  to  liberate  yourself  from  them,  you  tear  wi4k 
your  own  hands  the  title-deeds  of  your  authority,  and  Europe  will  become  your 

enemjr,  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  not  be  weakened  As  re^rds 

the  tribute,  you  can  delay  the  payment  by  various  pretexts,  or  only  pay  it  in 
part,  but  you  most  not  state  that  you  refuse  to  pay  it  longer.  Do  not  sacrifioa 
oy  one  imprudent  step  certainty  for  uncertainty,  or  take  the  shadow  for  the 
SBbetaace. 

Mehemet  Ali,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  particularly  pleased  at  this 
advice,  but  ended  by  following  it.  He  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  such 
prooedure,  and  never  changed  in  it :  he  never  gave  any  ground  for  the 
duffges  broi]^ht  to  gratuitously  agatnet  him,  and  did  not  once  think  o£ 
mardiing  to  Stamboul  or  overthrowing  the  Sultan's  throne.  Mannottt 
dien  infmaed  Mettenucdi  of  the  advice  he  had  oflBered  Mehemet  Ah,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  indudng  the  great  Powers  to  interfere.  France 
and  England  answered  evasively,  while  Russia  accepted  the  proposition, 
when  suddenly  the  war  broke  out,  owing  to  ^'  the  intrigues  of  the  EngKsh 
ambassador,  a  species  of  madman,  who  served  blindly  and  even  with 
exaggeration  the  wild  fury  of  Lord  Palmerston  against  ub  (the  French)^ 
fer  it  has  been  dearly  proved  that  the  hatred  of  Englaikd  for  Mehemet 
Ali  was  based  on  ^  friendship  the  latter  felt  for  Franee,  and  the  as- 
cendancy vre  exerdsed  over  him."  But  Mehemet  AK  spewed  his  owm 
game  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  hb  personal  feelinn.  He  had  such  an  intense 
hatred  for  Khosrev  Pacha  that  he  insisted  on  his  dismissal  from  StambonL 
and  at  the  same  time  Austria  provoked  an  intervention  which  delayed 
the  natural  coarse  of  events.  Prince  Mettemich  entertained  such  % 
terror  of  the  victorioos  march  of  Mdieinet  Ali,  that  he^  in  imaginatioiii 
isw  him  already  in  Stambool ;  he  therefore  <ndered  the  Austrian  int» 
Btmcio  to  hand  a  note  to  the  Porte  engaging  it  not  to  yield  to  the  de* 
mands  of  Mehemet  AH,  bat  daim  the  assistance  of  the  envoys  of  the 
g^reat  Powers  in  settKng  the  matter  amicably.  Singularly  enoi:^;fa,  tlie 
Russian  ambassador  did  all  in  his  power  to  forward  this  intervention, 
srfaile  his  court  had  strongly  refiMed  to  have  any  act  or  part  in  iU  But 
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Mm  Metternkh  wad  never  inc^iied  to  aHow  his  {^ans  io  be  dxwarted 
hy  any  emniderations  of  po^cal  honesl^.  The  rage  wliidi  tins  step  of 
AaBtrkui  produced  m  the  Emperor  Nicbolafl  waa  fearfbL  Jupiter 
£d  not  make  Oljmptn  tremble  more  yiolentlj ;  Neptune  did  not  laefa  ^ 
wares  more  furiousij  llian  did  the  Emperor  of  Russia  break  oitt  upon 
tiie  Austrian  ambassador.  He  declared  that  be  earw  in  this  conduct  of 
Prince  Metlemiok  a  horrible  act  of  treason,  and  he  w»  ahnoat  on  the 
point  of  sending  an  army  into  Galhcia  This  access  of  rage  had  sndi 
a  powerful  effect  on  Mettemich  that  he  took  to  his  bed  immediatelj  on 
hoaring  about  it,  and  kept  it  for  three  weeks,  during  which  he  was  in 
extreme  danger.  The  result  was,  ^t  finding  himself  compromised  with 
Russia,  be  conceived  his  p<^y  drew  him  to  an  intimate  connexion  with 
Engkmd.  *^  In  addidon,"  Marmont  adds,  Enghmd  is  the  natural  firiend 
of  Austria,  for  there  are  no  opposite  interests  between  these  two  powers, 
nor  any  point  of  contact  which  can  cause  them  to  originate."  We  fancy, 
had  Mannont  been  writing  just  at  present,  this  passage  would  have  been 
erased.  The  Danube  will  prove  a  most  unpleasant  point  of  contact,  from 
which  various  divergences  of  opinion  will  emanate.  However,  we  will 
throw  in  the  following  as  a  crumb  for  the  Cobdenites :  *^  From  this  period 
Mettemich  was  the  ver^  humble  servant  of  Palmerston  !"  This  extract 
fiom  Marmont's  Memours  will  prove  at  any  rate  that  our  f(»«ign  policy 
is  no  creation  of  yesterday,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston's  name  possessed 
as  great  a  prestige  on  the  Continent  seventeen  years  ago  as  it  docs  now 
tflter  ^  condnsion  of  A  great  war. 

At  die  ensuing  conference  of  London  on  Turkish  matters,  Nicholas 
went  over  to  the  side  of  England,  although  then  governed  by  the  Whigs 
—not  through  any  predilection  for  us,  but  through  his  intense  hatred  to 
Louis  Philippe.  He  regarded  it  as  a  great  victo^  to  break  an  alliance  of 
wUoh  he  im  an  intense  hatred,  and  he  found  an  indescribable  enjoyment 
ia  separating  two  alUes,  whom  opponng  intoreats  divided,  and  old  aai» 
laesities  separated  through  so  many  centuries,  but  whom  passing  eircunn 
stances  had  brought  toge^er."  It  strikes  us  that  this  poKcy  on  the  part 
of  Russia  is  bereottary.  However,  the  success  of  Nicholas's  maneeuvres 
was  shown  in  the  sudden  separation  which  produced  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1839.  The  following  passage,  which  terminates  a  fierce 
dtttribe  on  the  part  of  Marmont,  d^i^es  quoti^ion : 

13ie  affection  Austria  entertaiBS  for  Enjgland  can  be  understood,  nor  must  it 
he  Uamed.  The  two  states  have  not  a  smgle  interest  opposed.  Each  of  them 
bas  a  peculiar  part  to  play,  which  proves  tSe  complement  of  the  other.  Austria 
is  powerful  through  her  munerous  army  and  large  population.  Her  navy  is  uuim- 
p^tant.  Enslana  is  powerful  througu  her  navy,  and  her  army  is  secondary. 
The  one  is  rim  throuj^h  her  extended  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her  industrr; 
the  other,  by  her  agnculture  and  her  t^ade,  which  has  nothing  to  fear  from  tne 
rivalry  of  England.  Hence  there  are  natural  relations  between  these  two 
coonbies,  and  it  is  but  a  sl^  from  them  to  £riendshq>  aaMl  aHiancei.  Ages  have 
set  the  seal  on  these  relations.  13iey  were  only  interrupted  during  ten  yeaia. 
Biiiice  Mettemich  decided  on  re-estahuahing  them.  There  is  also  another  point 
of  view  which  deserves  notice :  it  is,  that  Russia  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
Austria  as  of  England,  and  in  this  matter  the  interests  of  England  and  Austria 
are  mixed  up,  \^e  France,  necessarily  the  rival  and  enemy  of  En^and,  may 
hare  a  varia^  policy  whidi  aoddentalfy  draws  us  near  to  Bxaaia. 
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Of  coarse,  Mannont  speaks  with  great  indignation  of  the  conduct  of 
Guizot,  whom  he  calls  tlie  du]^  of  England,  and  bitterly  laments  that 
France  did  not  take  the  initiative  by  seizing  on  St.  Jean  d'Aore.  She 
would  have  had  at  that  period  a  superiority  of  twenty  vessels  of  the  line, 
assuring  her  the  Mediterranean  as  a  French  lake  <^for  an  indefinite 
period  :**  Europe  would  have  been  at  the  feet  of  France,  who,  not  push- 
ing her  advantages  beyond  the  limits  of  reason,  would  have  dictated  laws 
without  firing  a  single  shot.  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry  would  have 
been  overthrown  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  procedure,  and  then, 
who  would  have  been  left  to  check  the  ambitious  designs  of  France  ?  It 
is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  the  absence  of  Marmont  from  his  country 
alone  prevented  such  a  consummation.  Instead  of  this,  M.  Thiers 
aroused  revolutionary  passions,  and  the  Marseillaise  re-echoed  in  every 
street,  as  if  the  events  it  recalled  were  a  g^uarantee  of  victory.  And  then, 
not  satisfied  with  menacing  the  public  repose,  a  still  greater  fault  was 
committed  by  threatening  Europe,  without  having  the  power  to  carry 
such  measures  into  effect,  and  thus  increasing  the  number  of  the  enemies 
of  France.    But  let  Marmont  speak  for  himself : 

And  then,  why  bring  up  that  eternal  question  of  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  ?  I 
certainly  lainented  as  much  as  anybody  the  loss  of  our  provinces  on  the  lef^ 
bank  and  of  Belgium ;  perhaps  it  was  bad  policy,  at  the  Ck)ngress  of  Vienna,  to 
deprive  us  of  the  old  conquests,  which  only  served  to  give  France  what  she  re- 
qiured  to  maintain  her  equilibrium  with  those  states  which  had  been  ag- 
grandised during  the  last  fifty  years.  Becapture  those  provinces  when  the 
occasion  is  favourable ;  but  do  not  speak  about  it  when  the  thing  is  impossible, 
and  do  not  regard  as  a  magnanimous  resolution  what  b  only  an  empty  boast. 
This  headstrong  and  senseless  policy  developed  the  slumbering  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism in  Germanv.  No  prei)arations  had  been  made  for  the  last  twenty-nre 
years  for  their  defence— nothing  had  been  orranised ;  but  these  ijeoples,  so 
suddenly,  so  brutaUv  menaced  in  their  repose,  the  enjoyment  of  their  proper^ 
and  then:  honour,  placed  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Thus  the  confi- 
dence was  destroyed  which  had  been  founded  by  habit  and  the  interests  of  peace. 
But,  in  thus  throwing  down  the  eauntiet  to  Europe,  the  result  was,  that  nothmg 
was  dared,  no  help  was  given  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  squadrons,  so  superi(»r  to 
those  of  Ihi^land,  hastened  to  regain  a  sheltering  port.  There  was  a  display  of 
fanfarotmerte  in  words,  of  modesty  and  fear  in  action.  Nations  are  like  mdi- 
viauals ;  wisdom  ordains  apprehension  of  distant  events ;  talent  discovers  them 
betimes,  and  prepares  the  means  to  conquer  them,  and  when  they  have  arrived, 
courage  despises  and  surmounts  them.  But  to  do  exactly  the  opposite,  covers 
a  sovereign  and  a  nation  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Louis  Phihppe,  in  adopt- 
ing the  system  suggested  to  him,  lost  the  opinion  for  wisdom  which  he  enjoyed, 
at  a  chec^  rate,  perhaps,  and  wluch  he  owed  to  the  longanimity  of  his  character, 
to  the  species  of  talent  which  nature  had  endowed  him  with,  and  which  does 
not  go  beyond  the  means  of  conducting  an  intrigue  whidi  saves  him  from  a 
momentary  embarrassment,  but  never  rises  to  the  conception  or  the  execution 
of  a  great  system. 

At  any  rate— however  much  Marmont  may  despise  the  preparations 
made  for  the  Egyptian  campaign,  of  which,  he  says,  there  was  not  a  single 
man  in  Europe,  excepting  perhaps  Lord  Palmerston,  who  believed  in 
their  success — events  proved  the  wisdom  of  our  ministiy.  The  afiiurs  of 
Egypt  were  nlaced  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  the  good  effects  of  cor 
pduy  were  shown  in  the  last  war^  when  the  Egyptian  contingent  be- 
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haved  admirably,  and  did  no  light  part  in  checking  the  Rnsnans  in  the 
Frincipalitiea. 

Marmont's  Memoirs  may  he  said  to  terminate  with  the  Egyptian 
war.  He  appears,  in  his  despair  with  France,  to  have  determined  on 
writing  no  more.  He  was  evidently  no  prophet  in  his  own  country) 
and  in  other  bnds  his  views,  though  treated  with  respect,  were  not  fol- 
lowed.^ Hence  he  occupies  his  diary  with  cancans  ^picked  up  in  Vien- 
nese circles,  or  in  descriptions  of  the  countries  he  visited.  Among  the 
former  he  has  several  referring  to  the  Princess  Mettemich,  who  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  new  dynasty  in  France.  Thus,  on  her  being  com- 
plimented by  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  on  some  mag- 
nificent diamonds  she  wore,  she  replied,  brutally,  <<At  any  rate  they 
were  not  stolen,"  in  reference  to  Louis  Philippe's  usurpation.  But  the 
French  minister  would  not  put  up  vrith  such  rebuff;  he  threatened 
the  lady,  in  her  husband's  presence,  that  he  would  report  home  faith- 
fully every  remark  she  made  insulting  to  majesty ;  and  the  princess, 
probably  fearing  an  embargo  bmng  laid  on  her  millinery,  thenceforward 
maintained  a  discreet  silence.   Another  anecdote  refers  to  England : 

I  must  give  here  an  account  of  a  capital  lesson  Mr.  Lamb,  the  English  am- 
bassador, gave  the  princess.  The  union  between  France  and  Englaiul  had  in- 
spired her  with  extreme  hatred  against  both  countries.  As  she  was  a  violent 
partisan  of  Charles  Y.,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Bilbao  had  caused  her  extreme 
rage.  She  spoke  befcnre  twenty  persons,  myself  among  others,  in  the  most  un- 
guarded terms.  Among  other  remarks,  she  said,  "I  should  like  to  see  Lamb 
Emig,  and  would  co  and  pull  his  legs."  This  remark  could  not  remain  a  secret, 
and  Lamb  was  m&rmed  of  it.  Some  time  after,  the  princess  made  her  usual 
request  to  him  for  his  portrait,  to  be  added  to  her  collection,  and  the  ambassa- 
dor promised  it  to  her.  But,  iostaid  of  sending  it  in  the  proper  form  for  in- 
sertion in  an  album,  he  sent  her  a  large  crayon  portrait,  in  a  frame,  and  informed 
her  that  he  had  chosen  this  size  to  afford  her  the  pleasure  of  hanging  him. 

•  From  the  remainder  of  the  last  volume,  which  consists  of  various 
m^ngeSf  principally  essays  of  Marmont,  we  need  only  select  one  as 
possessing  the  requisite  importance  for  quotation.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  memoir  on  the  commerce  of  Russia,  written  by  Count  Fiqudmont, 
former  minister  of  Austria,  and  bearing  date  Februaiy  14,  1851.  The 
remarks  on  Russian  railways  we  especially  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
our  speculative  readers : 

Li  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  of  writing  me,  you  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  in  writing  the  principal  heads  of  a  oonversaSion  we  had  on  the  commercial 
resources  of  Southern,  as  compared  with  Northern,  Russia.  I  was,  and  am  still, 
d  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  the  Russian  empire  is  far  more  developed  in 
the  norUi  than  in  the  south.  I^e  following  is  the  ground  of  my  argument : 

There  are  three  lines  of  nver  navigation  oetween  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic 
These  lines  converge  in  Lake  Ladoea,  and  are  in  communication  with  the 
Volkhov  and  the  Neva,  by  the  Ladoga  GanaL  This  fluvial  system,  which 
traverses  and  unites  almost  the  whole  of  the  central  empire,  is  the  object  of 
oontinued  care  on  tiie  part  of  the  Russian  government.  Peter  the  Great  created 
h;  but  the  modem  unprovements  in  engmeering  have  greatlv  increased  the 
ramifications  of  this  system,  to  which  all  the  vratercourses  in  the  interior  have 
been  attached.  The  nature  of  the  country  renders  the  portages  short,  and  they 
can  be  traversed  at  a  slijzht  expense. 

A  plan  of  a  canal  still  exists,  which  was  intended  to  join  the  Dnieper  to  the 
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yiatulA  and  thns  establish  a  commomcation  between  the  ^bek  Soft  and  iha 
Baltic :  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Canal ;  but,  either  owing  to  the  diffienhiw 
of  the  gronnd  or  its  slight  utility,  it  has  been  neglected,  and  remained,  I  belief 
8  project.  Tlie  Dwina  and  its  affluents  cany  to  Biga  all  tile  produce  of  tiiis 
part  of  Bxiasta.  On  the  other  hand,  steps  haye  been  taken  to  raiube  the  Dnieper 
]Uivigd!de  ainee  my  departure  fiom  Rubhjl  i£  the  difficulties  pveseated  by  ma 
navigatioB»  in  the  shape  of  catancte,  were  overcanie^  the  piodnoe  it  would  canj 
to  Odessa  is  notki^  in  comparison  with  what  now  goes  to  the  Baltic.  HflR 
is  one  fact  established,  wMch  assures  the  north  a  supenonty  of  oommeroe 

The  seoond  fact  is  still  more  dedsive :  it  is  that  the  sea  navigation.  Your 
residence  at  Venice  enables  you  to  ppcure  there  the  most  exact  statements  ol 
the  commercial  operations  of  the  ^bick  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Tou  wfll 
learn,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  what  time  is  required  in.  sailing  from 
Odessa  to  Cadis ;  for  we  must  take  into  aooonnt  the  time  ^ont  in  waiting  a 
kvouraUe  wind  to  paas  the  Straits  q£  Cbbndtar.  Hub  is  fimaeBtly  as  long  as 
is  requimd  to  sail  nom  Fetersbuig  to  the  United  States.  lUie  Meditemmemi 
only  Dears  the  commerce  of  its  own  basin ;  ths  Noith  Sea  that  of  iht  woiidL 
Bussia  would  &id  a  greater  advanti^  in  a  connexion  northwards  than  to 
the  south,  even  if  the  system  of  her  nver  navigation  had  not  imposed  this  law 
on  her. 

Your  opinion  has*  much  weight  in  Europe,  M.  le  Marshal,  and  I  have  re- 
gretted, conseqnenUy,  that^  in  your  work,  you  strengthened  Unt  idea  that  the 
S)rces  of  Southom  Bussia  are  susceptible  to  a  great  development ;  I  understand 
by  forces,  produce,  trade,  and  commerce*  The  oondusion  would  be  arrived  ot^ 
that  a  want  of  expansien  exists,  which  mi^,  aooaaer  oir  later,  menace  Constan- 
tino^ As  I  am  of  an  opposite  opinion,  i  may  be  allowed  to  express  it  hexe ; 
for  we  (question  is  a  grave  one^  as  it  is  one  of  the  princi^  elements  of  Emn>- 
pean  pokey  towards  Russia.  There  are  in  Southern  Biiaaia  climatic  conditions, 
which  prodace,  at  nearly  equal  intervals^  years  of  complete  drought,  sometimes 
destructive  to  the  whole  of  the  sheep  and  cattle:  when,  dunng  the  month  of 
May,  the  east  winds  nsevail,  there  is  no  rain,  and  the  steppes  supj^y  no  herbage: 
this  happened  twice  ounng  the  twelve  years  I  s{>ent  in  It  is  calcubtad 

that  every  three  orfouryeacs  the  crqi  of  oeoeals  is  below  the  averagei  Too  mudi 
dry  weather  is  t^e  cause  of  this.  Thej  are  satisfied  when  the  grass  is  not  com- 
akftely  dried  up ;  still  yeacs  of  funine  ase  rare,  for  the  supeEabundant  supply  in 
nflrouxable  years  randers  it  possiUe  to  lay  up  the  nooessary  precantionarf  stock. 
I  knew  seveial  Bussian  proprietors,  who,  seduoed  hj  the  appearance  of  a  wanner 
climate,  and  haviof  too  large  a  popuktion  on  their  estates,  made  use  of  theii 
privilege,  and  transferred  t&  excess  to  pasture-lands  in  the  south:  they  all  re- 
gretted it.  A  Count  Gouriefi)  on  the  other  hand,  performed  the  same  operation 
from  the  centre  of  Russia  to  l^e  Yolga :  he  doubled  his  fortune. 

These  various  facts,  which  I  can  authenticate,  give  me  an  ezphomtaon  of  ai 
historical  phenomenon  which  I  could  not  iinHAinfjtnH  J  asked  myself  frequently 
why  that  ton^  southern  zone,  extending  from  Bessarabia  to  Asia,  iiad  never  been 
peopled  or  civilised.  The  Greek  colomes  never  went  beyond  the  Crimean  coast ; 
ue  Romans  not  proceed  farther  than  WaUachia.  This  entire  zone  was  only 
a  highway  for  the  migratoiy  peoples  from  Asia  and  the  Lower  Ydsa:  none  of 
them  stopped  there.  The  Tartars,  who  arrived  in  the  Crimea  at  uie  time  the 
Turks  took.  Constantinople,  made  no  estafalLshmenta  Uiere :  they  could  neither 
advance  nor  retire ;  they  remamed  in  a  nomadic  state.  The  uncertainty  of  ths 
produce  was  the  reply  to  the  question  I  aaked  myself. 

The  impossibility  of  increasing  the  population,  owing  to  the  uncertain  produo- 
tion,  furnishes  an  mvincible  obst^kde  to  the  establishment  of  any  large  factories. 
There  is  no  capital  sunk  in  the  south;  for  the  commercial  houses  in  Odessa  are 
merely  agencies  of  houses  at  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  forei^ers ;  but  there  is 
nothing  which  has  taken  root  in  the  soiL  Scone  persons  bdieve  that  the  ooup 
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sbmotioA  of  i»3toads  wcmU  change  the  £ftca  of  this  ooontrj  by  bringing  tfa» 
pboes  of  piodu0tioa  and  exportation  oloseiL  The  landed  proprietors  would 
ilBSuredly  profit ;  but  would  the  profit  be  in  proportion  with  the  expenses  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  ?  General  Destrem^  a  skilful  engineer,  better  com- 
petent than  any  other  person  to  five  an  opinion  on  matters  connected  with 
Kiissia,  ha»  proTed  most  indisputaoly  that  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent 
way  in  BwBsta  would  be  always  too  expensive.  The  sofl  freezes,  even  m  the 
boasted  south,  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  and  the  thaw  would  oertamly  derange  tke 
horizQtttid  portion  of  the  rails.  Imnense  labour  and  outkv  would  be  required 
to  repair  such  long  distances  of  line.  I  can  understand  railways  being  mad«  in 
countries  whidi  auord  a  sufficient  return  to  priyate  companies :  it  is  a  ^)od  mods 
of  lajring  out  capital,  and  this  way  of  travelling  may  be  the  cheapest.  But  are 
the  circumstances  similar  when  a  state  raises  money  to  construct  railways  ?  The 
interest  of  l^e  debt  would  require  increased  taxation,  and  hence  those  who  do 
Bot  travel  would  hare  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  those  who  benefit  by 
^  railways.  This  would  be  peouliaify  the  case  in  Russia,  where  the  sti^  akm 
mdd  construct  thou.  The  tintt  requusd  in  finiriiing  tiie  Petersburg  line  psoyui 
tiiat  marshes  are  as  tioublesome  as  mountains  to  overoome. 

The  iwaindffT  of  thif  Wtter  is  oueupied  witk  a  descriptsoii  of  di»  mtli- 
tey  colonies,  and  the  injury  tbey  inaiBted  on  iodividuus,  but  thia  wbj 
be  omitted^  ms  not  ^oasessingp  speoid  iirterest  for  our  readers.  We  most 
not  forget  to  aMatKm,  also,  that  some  exculpatery  docunoents  are  added 
hw  the  editor  te  the  last  Tokume^  with  refereaee  to  tiie  conduct  of  Prince 
£gigiiie  m.  1814,  and  wiMi  was  ttMNig^y  aaailed  by  Marmout  in  ih» 
psecediBg  Yokunes. 

Our  labocor  is  ended :  im  haire  now  eEmuned,  impartialiy,  we  trust, 
the  Memons  of  a  aaan  who  played  a  far  hom  unimportant  part  in  the 
events  whiek  agitated  EuiopeduringAe  oiote  of  the  last  century  and  the 
eearanenceuMut  of  tbe  peesant.  Regarding  them  dispassionately,  and 
irith  the  fight  thrown  upon  them  by  other  writers,  we  naye  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  au^enticity  of  these  Memoirs,  and  are  incUaed  to  give  Bfar* 
mont  credit  for  honesty  of  pui^se  and  a  sincere  wish  to  portray  events 
in  the  manaer  horn,  wmdi  be  regarded  them.  It  is  but  natural  thatmany 
may  be  disposed  to  call  his  views  in  questioa,  and  deny  die  justioe  of  th!e 
sondusioDs  to  which  he  has  antved ;  we  have  already  done  so  in  no- 
meroos  instances.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  that  insane  cry  of 
mendaci^  which  has  been  raised ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  much 
valuable  mformation  can  be  procured  from  Mannont's  revelations,  which 
will  be  employed  by  future  historians.  The  history  of  the  Napoleonic 
age  cannot  vet  be  given  impartially  ;  too  much  passion  still  comes  into 
pUy,  and  tnb  is  more  e8|>ecially  tbe  case  in  France.  That  Marmont 
should  be  an  object  of  suspicion  in  his  own  country,  and  his  Memoirs  re- 
garded as  apocryphal,  does  not  surprise  us  ;  he,  the  ardent  follower  of 
Napoleon,  became  the  too  fiaithful  servant  of  royalty,  and  paid  for  his 
devotion  by  a  lengthened  exile.  In  the  calm  retreat  he  selected  for  him- 
self he  had  many  opportunities  for  moralising  on  the  strange  scenes 
he  had  witnessed,  and  forming,  what  appeared  to  him,  a  faithful  judsp- 
ment.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  this  magazine,  we  do 
not  endorse  his  views  about  the  emperor;  we  renet  that  Miumont  should 
have  been  led  away  by  a  feelmg  of  jealousy,  which,  in  calmer  moments, 
he  must  have  deeply  lamented ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  take  his  judg- 
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ment  on  the  Great  Emperor  as  the  one  which  will  be  ratified  by  future 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  to  deny  tiie  truth  of  his 
facts;  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  attacks  made  on  these  Memoirs  are 
the  result  of  opinions  he  has  expressed,  rather  than  historical  hcts  he  has 
described.  In  truth,  when  we  remember  that  a  Frenchman  is  the  author 
of  these  Memoirs,  we  ought  to  give  him  all  credit  for  the  impartiality  he 
has  generally  displayed. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  these  Memdrs  bear  the 
marks  of  much  excision  and  interpolation ;  but  for  them  we  must  not 
blame  the  author.  The  gentieman  entrusted  with  the  editorial  duties  has 
surely  a  right  to  publish  what  he  tlunks  proper ;  but,  at  the  same  time» 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of  all  snort-comings.  We  have  more 
especially  to  lament  the  resenre  which  is  evident  in  the  last  volume,  which 
would  veter  almost  exclusively  to  men  of  the  day ;  Jbut  here  we  find  little 
of  importance.  Surely,  after  exposmg  Marmont's  memory  to  so  great 
obloquy  b^  the  publication  of  his  critiques  on  the  emperor,  justice  would 
have  reqmred  an  equal -e^rpos^  with  reterence  to  his  successors ;  and  there 
is  so  much  connected  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  which  has  not  yet 
seen  light,  that  even  a  slight  instolment  would  have  been  greeted  with 
satisfaction.  We  cannot  but  assume  that  Marmont  had  written  down 
much  about  our  contemporaries  which  has  not  yet  been  made  known,  and 
we  hope  yet  to  receive  a  supplementary  volume,  serving  to  throw  ligl^ 
on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  indubitanly  possessing  as  much  interest  as 
the  nine  which  have  preceded  it. 

But,  even  if  no  further  revelations  i^pear,  we  have  much  in  these 
Memoirs  of  very  cfreat  value^  as  furnishing  further  confirmation  of  the 
mistaken  views  hitherto  entertuned  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  I.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  when  the  time  comes  for  an  impartial,  because 
trutiiful,  history  of  that  great  man  to  be  written,  the  author  will  have  re- 
course to  the  memoirs  of  his  marshals  for  information,  and  amongst  these 
he  must  not  foiget  the  mkmoires  pour  servir  which  we  owe  to  the  pen 
of  Marmont.  Their  publication  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a  paper 
warfiure,  tiiat  much  additional  matter  will  thus  be  obtained,  and  we  fore* 
see  many  revelations  which  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  make 
known  to  our  readers. 
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The  idea  of  a  negro  is  so  com] 


associated  with  that  of  a  slave. 


that  it  will  probahly  take  some  time  before  the  existence  of  powerful 
Black  States,  fertile  in  resources,  with  large  cities  and  a  people  in  a 
transition  state  of  civilisation  in  the  heart  of  Afnca,  will  be  a  generally 
accepted  fact ;  and,  thanks  to  the  great  rivers  which  open  a  highway  into 
these  productive  realms,  they  will  probably  be  brought  into  commercial 
and  fnendly  relations  with  this  country  before  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  or 
the  great  states  of  Air,  Soughay,  Gando,  ELanem,  Bagirmi,  or  Adamawa, 
are^  as  they  ought  to  be,  terms  tomiliar  to  every  educated  person.  Another 
reason  for  the  absence  of  general  information  in  reeard  to  Central  Africa 
is  the  state  of  the  maps  which  are  placed  in  the  iiands  of  most  young 
persons,  the  sale  of  which  has  been  outstripped  by  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphic^ discovery,  and  the  proprietors  of  which  are  nevOTtheless  most 
unwilling  to  send  forth  a  new  issue  till  Africa,  with  its  vast  imaginary 
sandy  Sahara  and  its  great  central  blank,  is  exhausted. 

The  litde  intimacy  of  the  civilised  world,  more  especially  of  England 
and  France,  with  the  frontier  states  of  the  Sahara,  once  civilised  by  the 
Romans,  and  with  the  populous  and  powerful  states  of  Negroland,  and 
their  total  ignorance  of  the  many  powerful  and  productive  regions  that 
may  exist  between  Livingston's  northernmost  and  Barth's  southernmost 
explorations,  is  something  astounding.  The  latter  traveller  justly  remarks, 
that  so  profbund  is  this  ignorance  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  that  every 
succeeding  traveller  has  effected  his  discoveries  solely  by  the  openings 
made  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessor.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  our  expe- 
dition would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve  what  it  did,  if  Oudney, 
Denham,  and  Clapperton  had  not  gone  before  us  ;  nor  would  these  tra- 
vellers have  succeeded  so  far,  had  Lyon  and  Ritchie  not  opened  the  road 
to  Fezzan  ;  nor  would  Lyon  have  been  able  to  reach  Tej^rri,  if  Admiral 
Smyth  had  not  shown  the  way  to  Ghirza.''  The  publication  of  Dr. 
Baith's  work  will  constitute  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  African  dis- 
covery. Much  of  the  matter  has  appeared  in  a  desulto>ry  form,  but  it  now 
oomes  before  the  public  as  a  comprehensive  and  instructive  whole,  drawn 
up  with  every  care  and  attention  to  historical  antecedents,  to  the  dififerent 
racea  of  men,  and  to  tiie  geographical  and  political  relations  of  empires, 
states,  and  provinces,  confederated  or  not ;  of  Islamism  and  Paganism 
constantly  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open  or  secret  warfiure;  and  of 
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man-trapping  and  slavery  in  its  most  extended  form.  The  settlements 
of  the  Arah  and  the  Berber,  the  poor  remnants  of  the  vast  empires  of  the 
middle  ages,  are  shown  to  be  proceeding  southwards  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, succeeded  by  a  country  dotted  with  the  monumental  relics  of  Ro- 
man loBuaion  and  eiwliauion,  now  ^nfly  io  ^atrt  tenanted  by  Ae  *wild 
roTOg  hevies  «f  -the  Tawvvek,  and  i^kate  agau  by  ike  Nqgro  jml  Jhalf- 
Negro  tribes  who  dwell  in  fertile  lands,  irrigated  by  large  navigable  rivers 
and  lakes^  adorned  with  the  ^finest -timber,  and  producing  various  species 
of  grain — ^rice,  sesamum,  ground-nuts,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  and  indigo, 
the  latter  among  the  most  -valnable  ^somnodtties  of  trade.  The  whole 
of  Central  Africa,  from  Bagirmi  in  the  east  as  far  as  Timbuktu  to  the 
yHOBitf  is  now  found  .ts  sbound  in  these  products,  the  Jiatives  not  ^y 
waaxing  their  own  cotton,  but  dyeing  their  home-made  shirts  with  their 
OWM,  ii^igo.  Above  idl,  Dr.  Barth's  work  is  illustrated ;  and  futhfiil 
ropoposentataoBB  of  things,  speaking  as  they  do  at  once  to  the  noind 
tlinnigii  the  eye,  often  do  more  to  fleunilianse  persons  with  new  ideas 
than  mnfih  vending.  The  forest  scenery  of  this  most  interesting  r^gioa 
is.bjKN^^  home  to  as  by  sooh  acenes  as  the  Bir  al  Etaim,  at  the  ennaay* 
mentiof  Jaaaaiy,  18^ ;  and  the  lake  and  river  seeiffiry,  by  die  heauMul 
view  i(£  the  open  w^ter  and  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  the  shallrar 
water  at  Demino,  the  Wulia,  the  Lqgon  Burmi,  and  the  conflnenoe  of 
the  fi^nnw^  and  Faro.  The  rich  productiveness  of  the  same  regions  is 
evident  to  our  senses  by  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  of  the  environs  of 
Miisgv,  the  gesQ^  or  corn-fields,  of  Mbutudi,  with  their  slender  deleb- 
pah»S4  the  xich  and  thinlynwocided  pastures  of  the  Yo  and  the  £iema- 
dug^,  and  the  crops  of  Guinea  com  alternating  with  fields  of  gom  or 
yaui,  and  adorned  mth  fine  qtreadipg  trees,  amongat  which  the  tarmu 
and  the  kidca,  orinonkey4iiead-tBee ;  and  even  by  die  rocky  ^mmenees^  all 
overgrown  with  feesh  vegetation,  as  at  Bemsa.  And  lastly,  the  modes  «£ 
lirang  of  the  inhalntants  are  OMude  familiar  by  several  coloured  dcawii^ 
and  weodouts,  while  the  populousness  of  the  country  is  as  clearly  de|>icted 
in  the  scene  attendant  4ipon  the  return  of  the  Sultan  of  Baghirmi  to 
Jiasena^  and  some  idea  «an  be  fivmed  of  the  extent  of  its  dties  by  tbe 
geniiral  view  oi  Kano,  the  gveat  aaaposium  of  Cental  Afdca — the  T^mikai 
of  Negroland. 

Sir.  Ridiardson  was  stiU  waiting  in  Paris  for  deqtttches  when  Ini 
ysiH^er  and  move  sealous  colleagues,  Drs,  Barth  and  Owrweg,  xeachdd 
Xttnis  by  yrvy  of  Philippeviile  and  Bona,  on  the  15th  of  Beceni^r,  1849. 
Fsosa  tibence  they  proceeded  lx>  Tripoli  by  land,  and  when  joined  these 
by  the  head  of  the  expedition,  finding  that  the  pinpacations  fiMr  the  finai 
dapactnvB  lor  the  intenor  would  oocupy  at  least  a  moothi  they  wisely  xe* 
aefred  to  pass  Ae  ttme  in  an  eaonoMon  throu^  the  jnonntainoas  n^ioxi 
thai  eneamfMisies  Tfipdli  in  a  sadius  of  from  jsaxty  to  ^ii^Mty  miies. 
OnnnfMig  Ae  '^taigt  i£  Zenmr— -one  of  the  finest  in  TrkoU  £ar  richness 
of  soil  and  ^^oad  waior  they  next  tcavemed  that  of  Zawiya»  the 
cooMi^"  wUdi,  althosyh  it  consists  for  the  main  part  of  sandrhiUs^  con- 
tains an  aggnegate  popalation  of  ^^000  sonk.  Hence  they  tnraed 
inland.  iUEfir  the  fine  prairies  of  the  Belassj  first  reachinc^  the  tertiary 
Usptestanes  and  ^^i^psum  at  the  foot  ef  the  hiUa,  at  the  Wa^  al  Ed^l,  jor 
wtteyjof  tbe  Onsstai  Tamttisk.  They  now  began  is  mast  with  thoat  > 
remuns  of  Romsn  islviliflation  nAiieh  ase  to  lie  ^ocsid  tloougkant  the 
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tamitiMr  ifaUitto ;  and  pasBieg  tiia  firrt  olWas  antttrad  tha  Jabel  Yefn% 
whtck  attain  at  Easr  Jebel  aa  elevation  of  2150  feet,  and  at  Eoshad  • 
Safet,  28€0  feet.  Dtia  meuataitt  distriet^  wUck  comprues  many  fertile 
jalfeyS)  ia  said  to  eofttam  about  60yiQQ0  inkafaitaatB.  Thence  liiey 
passed  into  the  Ghurian,  a  rocky  plateau  succeeded  by  a  fertile  legion  of 
flich  red  loam,  witk  lusturiani  plantations  of  olive-treet^  saffcon,  com,  &c. 
ibi»e9tiiiet  ToleanO}  cailted  lioiiot  Tekmt^  stands  in.  advance  of  tlita  aegion 
is  tba  Boilkwwd)  and  attains  an  davation  dt  2800  feet.  The  district  of 
^hoMy  areMgng*  a  kei^  of  1000  flaet,  rich  in  oom^  full  of  Roman 
nuBs^  and  inhiAiteA  by  a  wanderiag  people  that  live  ia  tents,,  finally  led 
the  way  to  MeseUaita,  a  dfetriet  of  the  same  physical  charatter,  only 
jnkahtted  by  people  wkh  fixed  habitations,  and  thence  th^  returned 
kack  W  the  eoast  districts  to  Tripoli. 

At  kngtii  the  ealare  expedition  lefii  this  latter  <uiy  in  detaohmeats  at 
t&e  cad  ol  Mareh,.  and  having  united  by  the  1st  of  April,  they  were  fuHy 
ea  their  way  for  the  int^ior  by  the  2nd  of  the  same  montk  On  tliie 
4th  they  posed  Mowt  Ghurian,  whioh  had  been  before  explored,  and 
advwsctd  Aenee  into  the  barren  regions  of  Ghadannu  These  dreary  and 
desolate  stony  regions  alternated  wkh  valleys  containiaig  pools  of  water 
sbd  faakum-tpees^  and  with  some  corn-fields,  while  Roman  milestones 
attested  tiMit  they  wove  following  the  high  road  of  oldea  times  to  the  fur- 
tiied  itaAiaB  of  G4iaiia  d  Gharbia^  &)me  nery  fine  aapulchral  raoma- 
■mts  were  also  met  with  in  this  part  of  their  journey.  The  remarkaUe 
itatm  above  aaentioiiad  was  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Eocky 
Mfiott  cabled  Ae  Hamiaada.  G«eeA  depressions  existed,  however,  in  this 
rtgioB,  and  in  seme  of  these  the  poisonous  Hzaid,  called  the  bu- 
kiilMwly  waa  met  with  in  great  numbm*.  These  wadys^  os  oases,  also 
akoandad  in  truffles^  But  after  a  time  the  Hammada  was  succeeded 
bf  £1  Honiraky  a  more  sterile  and  barren,  though  Less  stoay,^  regba  than 
the  HaoMnada^  almost  entirely  without  plants,  or  animals,  or  human 
hemik  Heaps  of  stones  were  met  with  every  quarter  of  aa  hour,  indi- 
ertmgtkewav. 

Oik  the  24tk  of  Aoril  tke  expedition  reached  the  southern  extremity 
•£  this  arid  distarid^  where  it  terminated  in  perpendicular  eli£&  over  a.  bar* 
m  valley;  Tke  bkck  population  and  dominions  of  Feizan  eonnnenea  at 
tkia  pointy  which  ia  marked  W  the  Wady  Haeran,  a  phin  of  drifting  sand 
stiawmd  imth  great  manes  oi  dark  sandstone,  followed  by  dreary  r^ions 
of  the  same  material,  interspersed  with  drifting  yellow  ssAcUhills  and  val* 

twidi  batiMB-lrees,  and  which  extended  as  fiir  as  to  Wady  a-  Sfaati, 
D^it  waasueeeededby  siegioaof  sands  with  palms  and  herbage. 
Ib  the  midst  of  this  latter  region  were  the  great  wadys  Ghacbi  and  £ 
fiber ki^  with  nvmorous  permanent  villages  and  natron  lakes  in  the  eoao^ 
^7  beyondy  as  aka  remmna  of  Christian  chapcds;  A  plain  pretty  well 
wdcd  wiUi  nb>tnes  asoeads  gently  from  these  valleys  to  the  table- 
kad  ef  Marsuk,.  wkick  ia  lor  the  most  part  a  stony  level  plana  without 
t%atiliijii»  intaBsaeled  bnr  narrow  valleys,  with  talfaa-^ees,  and  with  some 
hrtege  aod  even  otm-fiekky  which  are  again  sncoaoded  by  dat»^gi)avea 
aathe  eamtaL  of  Fenan  ia  approached. 

Mttsuic,  wludi  ia  n^her  the  dioraughfiMPa  than  tho  seat  of  a»  aear 
■ii  iBbki  oommttrca,.  has  been  befom  described^  and  need  not  detain  m 
htm.   Mia np eiMsa  left  thateityo»  tha  13tfaaf  Jum| takincadiMO^ 
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tion  a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  and  passing  a  Tillage  m(h  walls  and 
towers,  whence  they  followed,  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  fifty  milet^ 
the  wady,  or  yalley,  of  Beijush,  refreshed  by  talha-trees  and  herbage, 
with  a  vast  naked  plain  to  the  north,  and  a  nigh  range  of  sand-hills  to 
the  south. 

After  some  little  delay  at  Elawen,  owmg  to  the  refractoriness  of  the 
escort  and  camel-driyers,  the  expedition  continued  its  route,  passing  8<Mne 
remarkable  sculptures  in  Wady  Telisaghe  which  Barth  attribntea  to 
the  olden  inhabitants  who  had  relations  with  the  Carthaginians ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  July,  the  Pass  of  Ralle,  where  the  western  table-land  of 
Murzuk  broke  up  into  perpendicular  clifis  of  fantastic  shi^  several  him- 
dred  feet  high.  From  this  their  road  to  Ghat  took  a  very  circuitous 
direction,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  pasnng 
first  the  arid  and  stony  plain  of  Talta ;  then  the  valley  of  Tanessuf,  witii 
Mount  Idinen,  or  Kasr  Jenin,  the  palace  of  the  demons,"  2400  feet  in 
elevation  to  the  right ;  and  the  great  Akakus  range  to  the  left,  which 
flanks  with  its  castle-like  and  battlemented  crags  both  the  valley  of 
Tanessuf  and  that  of  Ighelfannis,  in  which  is  situated  the  chief  city  of 
the  Azkar,  a  military  confederacy  of  the  Tawarek. 

It  was  at  the  so-called  palace  of  demons  that  an  incident,  before  de- 
scribed from  the  pa^es  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Journal,  occurred ,  to  Dr. 
Barth,  and  which  had  nigh  put  a  stop  to  all  further  peregrinations  on  his 
part.  Soon  after  leaving  Ghat,  the  expedition  entered  upon  the  High- 
lands of  the  Azkar  Tawarek,  an  elevated  wilderness  of  rocks  of  fantastic 
shapes,  with  vegetation  and  permanent  pools  of  water  in  the  ravines,  and 
they  descended  thence  by  what  Barth  designates  as  the  "  terrific  ravine" 
of  Egeri,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  good  drawing,  where  the  granitic  rocks 
succeeded  to  the  broken-up,  outlying,  sedimentary  formations.  This 
mountain  region  was  succeeded  by  extensive,  inhospitable,  waterless 
plains,  with  granite  peaks  rising  up,  and  scarcely  any  herbage ;  next, 
the  mountain  region  of  Anahef,  abounding  in  wild  oxen  and  gazelles ; 
then  by  more  dismal  and  dreary  gravelly  plains,  and  barren,  open  desc^rti^ 
all,  however,  intersected  with  occasional  wadys,  with  talhas,  aiid  herbage, 
a  few  ethels  and  other  plants,  till,  at  Jinninau,  a  beautiful  valley,  with  a 
forest  of  fine  trees  and  pastures  of  tropical  appearance,  led  the  way  to  the 
mountain  region  of  Fadeaugh,  inhabited  by  the  warlike  border  tribes  of 
the  Efade  and  Kelfade,  who  divide  the  country  of  the  Keiowi  Tawvek 
from  that  of  the  Air,  or  Asben. 

Passing  the  northern  limit  of  the  dum-palm,  in  latitude  19  deg.,  and 
leaving  the  mountain  group  of  Timge  (5000  feet)  to  the  lef^  the  ezpe* 
dition  arrived  at  Tintellust  on  the  3rd  of  September,  not  widiout 
being  pillaged  and  nearly  losing  their  lives  among  the  freebooters  of  the 
borders.  The  chief  of  Tintellust  having  refused  to  assist  the  expe^tion 
in  its  further  progress,  except  at  a  very  considerable  outlay,  Dr.  Barth 
started  on  a  mission  to  Agades,  the  residence  of  the  sultan  of  the 
country.  His  route  thither  lay  through  a  country  diversified  by  monn* 
tains  and  hilly  ranges,  with  ravines  and  valleys,  rendered  pleasant  by  a 
various  tropical  vegetation.  Agades  itself,  Dr.  Barth  tells  us,  is  a  con* 
siderable  town,  once  as  large  as  Tunis,  but  it  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  lawless  tribes,  on  the  border  of  ihe 
desert,  and  of  the  fertile  tracts  of  an  almost  unlmown  continent,  etta* 
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bluhed  there  from  ancient  times^  and  protected  as  a  place  of  rendesyous 
and  commerce  between  nations  of  the  most  different  character^  and 
baying  the  most  various  wants.  It  is,  he  says,  by  mere  accident  that 
this  town  has  not  attracted  as  much  interest  in  Europe  as  her  sister  town 
Timbuktu. 

Dr.  Barth's  mission  to  the  Sultan  of  Agades  was  so  successful,  that  on 
his  joining  his  companions  at  Tin-Tegg^n%  winch  was  in  advance  of  Tin- 
Tellnst,  where  he  had  left  them,  on  tbia  way  to  Kano,  be  says  they  were 
actually  jealous  of  him !  Their  means  of  progress  were  not,  however,  in 
any  way  forwarded  by  this  great  success,  for  the  old  chief  Annur  would 
not  move,  and  they  had  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  Tin-Tegg^ana  for 
upwards  of  a  month,  waiting  for  the  great  salt  caravans,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  southward.  At  length  a  start  was  effected  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1850,  through  at  firsf  a  rocky  country,  abounding  in  gaselles, 
hares,  and  partridges.  There  were  also  many  maneless  lions  in  this 
T^on,  which  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  indifi^o  plant.  A  table-land, 
dothed  with  high  grass,  and  abounding  in  gazelles  and  hares,  led  thence 
to  the  long  valleys  of  Unan  and  Bargt)t,  which  were  well  wooded,  dum- 
palms  and  talhas  being  very  numerous,  and  the  latter  covered  with 
parasitical  plants. 

At  the  extremity  of  these  valleys  the  granite  was  once  more  suc- 
ceeded by  sedimentary  rocks.  This  was  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
maneless  lion  of  Air,  and  the  northern  of  the  giraffe.  The  way  now  lay 
across  uninhabited  and  wateriess  regions.  The  dum-palm  and  all  other 
large  trees  had  disappeared.  The  AfUilope  leiicoryx  became  more 
numerous.  This  was  succeeded  by  what  Dr.  Barth  terms  a  perfect  desert 
plain,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  whole  tracts  being 
covered  with  karengia  (JPeniseium  disiichum),  others  with  brushwood. 
This  region  was  the  home  of  the  giraffe,  the  wild  ox,  the  ostrich,  and  the 
leucoiyx.  At  length,  after  several  days'  long  journeys,  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Tagama,  a  region  nch  in  cattle,  but 
abounding  also  in  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  or  spurge,  '*kum  kumia'' 
was  reached,  and  a  pleasant  hilly  country  led  the  way  to  the  first  corn- 
fields of  Damerghu,  and  thence  to  Tagalel  they  had  nothing  but  an  un- 
dulating rich  country,  the  granary  of  the  province  or  state  of  Air,  or 
Asben. 

At  Tagalel,  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg  separated  from  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  next  place  of  meetmg  being  fixed  in  Knka,  or  Kukawa,  for  the  1st 
of  April,  but  which  city,  on  the  Tsad,  Mr.  Richardson  was  never  destined  to 
reach.  He  was  tolerably  well  at  the  time,  although  he  had  shown  evident 
s^ptoms  of  being  greatly  affected  by  the  change  from  the  fine  fresh 
air  of  the  motmtainous  district  of  Air  to  the  sultry  climate  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  Negroland ;  and  he  was  quite  incapable  of  bearing  the  heat  of 
the  son,  for  which  reason  be  always  carried  an  umbrella,  instead  of  ac- 
Gostoming  himself  to  it  by  degrees.  Barth  and  Overweg  started  together, 
passing  amid  the  com*6tacks  of  Olalowa,  the  first  re^lar  ant-hill.  Travel 
was  now  very  pleasant,  cultivated  land  altematmg  with  prairies  of 
"  G^amba,"  a  tall  sort  of  grass,  and  woods  enlivened  by  guinea  fowl  and 
wud  pigeons.  They  found  the  earth,  however,  to  abound  in  a  peculiar 
l^ind  of  small  worms,  (?)  which  greatly  annoyed  those  who  had  no  bed- 
steads.   On  the  1 1th  of  January,  according  to  Overweg,  and  the  12th, 
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aoeordwg  ^  BaiA,  tiicy  im  tlw  fink  tatif-t»*,  jvsfe  ope»  ki  all 
iMlvr^  fiatrj  of  ha  mkmn,  wkiW  aol  a  nogie  leaf  a^oniea  die  tvect 
1^  tasM  tnae,  aiet  mtk  tbe  first  oa4tefk-Md%  whkh  Af^mwkA 
wkk  the  cor».fidd9  mat  ayraaably,  0«  tbe  IM^  Otanpcg,  wh^M 
determined  to  go  directly  to  Tasawa,  in  order  to  cany  out  an  advvMHMi 
joariMy  to  Gaber  and  Maradi,  parted  ieoaii  Bartlw  The  ktter  psooecded 
a  little  savth  to  Goaenako  Wore  he  tamed  off  for  Tataway  wbtee^  hoia- 
eTcr,  he  had  another  interview  witii  hiafellow-traveKtrbaloie  they  finally 
separated.  Trar^iDg  appeara  to  kave  been  anytbing  bait  dMafj^ToaaMi 
in  the  eoontry  thaj  were  tfaes  in.  A  new  and  iiiiportaai¥^;etadoft  waa 
hooiljr  diadoaag  itself,  tbe  whofe  knd  bad  a  moat  inteiestnig  a»d  dieav' 
ful  i^)peai!a»oe,  villages  and  eor»-fielda  snocaedbg  eadii  oAer,.  widft  ealgr 
abort  intervals  of  tmck  aoderweod,  wbidi  eontriknted  to  rive  neba 
vaiiefy  to  the  landscape ;  mimerovs  herds  of  fiae  eattle^  and  long  tseeps 
of  meft  carrying  ob  tbair  beads  large  baskets  filled  widk  tbe  finaat  of  tbe 
goveba  {CudferOy,  er  J^yAaois  T^ksdofea),  eomaoaly  eaUed  tbe  gp^ae- 
bread-tni^  aibo  gave  aaimatien  to  tbe  seenecy«  Nor  was  the  icsepbott 
Boet  wi^  in  tbe  viUagas  less  invitbigv  . 

Scarcely  had  our  people  made  themselves  comfortable,  when  their  aapetite  was 
excited  by  a  various  assortment  of  the  delicacies  of  the  country,  clamoroiu^ 
offered  for  sale  by  crowds  of  women  from  the  village.  The  whole  eveniin^  a  dis- 
eordant  diime  was  nau^  upon  the  words  '*  nono^  (seur  milk),  "  mtif  (Mtei^, 
•*  dodnwa"  (the  ve^taEie  paete  above  meDtioBed);  "  kaka"  (the  yeaag  kasas  af 
tbe  Adamonm^  which  are  used  for  nakiu^  an  infusion  with  which  aieat  or  tka 
" tawo"  iaeatenX  and  "vara da  daria/'  Tie  last  of  these  names,  indeed^  is  oaa 
which  characterises  and  ulustiates  tbe  d^erfol  disposition  of  the  Haosa  people; 
for  the  literal  meaning  of  it  ia,  ''the  laughing  boy,''  or  ''the  boy  to  iaufffa," 
while  it  signifies  the  sweet  ground-nut,  which  if  roasted  is  indeed  one  of  ^ 
greatest  dehcacies  of  the  country. 

Tbe  Uttle  tenriterj  of  Tsaawa  mighi  indeed  coftstitate  a  very  bapM 
state,  if  tiie  inkabitants  ware  left  in  quiet,  but  aaluekily  tk^aie,  like  lbs 
rest  of  Sudas,  or  Negvoland,  eentiaaaliy  harassed  by  predbtoiy  sapadi 
tiaBSw 

Tasawa  (Barth  says)  was  the  'first  largjB  place  of  Negroland  Ptoper  which  I 
had  seen,  and  it  made  the  most  cheerful  impression  upon  me,  as  maniiestnif 
everywhere  the  unmistakable  marks  of  the  comfortable,  pleasant  sort  of  fil^lea 
by  the  natives:— the  eourtynd  fenced  with  a  "d^me**  of  taE  reads,  saodaduig 
to  a  certain  dqpeea  the  eyes  of  the  passer-by,  without  sesurmg  to  the  iateaov 
absolute  seerecy ;  then  near  the  efitrance  the  cool  riiady  plaae  of  the  ^xmahT 
£oE  ordinary  business  and  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  the  "gidaE,"  par^ 
consisting  oitirely  of  reed  ("  daki-n-kara")  of  the  &st  wickerwOTk,  partly  buifi; 
of  clay  m  its  lower  parts  ("  bongo*'),  while  the  roof  consists  of  reedls  onh 
(**  shibki'O— -but  of  whatever  material  it  may  consist,  it  is  warm  and  weft 
adapted  for  dEHnestie  privacr— 4he  whde  dwdlW  shaded  with  sprea^ng  tnxs, 
warn  enlivened  with  groans  of  chikkaa,  goats,  (bwu,  pigeaaa,  and,  iirikere  aMttis 
weahh  had  been  aecMniuated,  a  kocas  or  a  pat^'OX. 

With  this  character  of  the  dweIMnff8>  tkat  of  the  inhabitants  thosMelvsa  iaift 
entiia  harmony,  its  most  constant  element  being  a  cheer£ul  temperament,  bent 
upon  enjoying  life»  n^er  given  to  women,  dance»  and  song;,  but  withmit  mf 
disgusting  excess.  Eveiyoody  here  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in  a  comely 
lass  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  makes  a  little  profit,  he  adds  a  yomig  wife  to  his  dllbt 
companion  in  Hfe :  yet  a  man  has  rarely  more  than  two  wives  atr  a  time.  Drni:- 
iag  fsriMated  Mq^  oanoaiit  be  stiis^  leoboasd  a  sia  in  aplaseviteea  gfaa*^ 
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nuy  <^  iaitahHaitU  ue  pa^^As^  but  a-  dniakea  posoB^  nQvertli«l«u»  i» 
scaioelj  ev«r  setn^  tkoM  who  are  not  McAanunedans  only  iadolge  in  thek 
"9J^"  HMule  of  sorghum,  jiiat  enough  to  make  thexa  menj  and  eifioj  life  wiik 
more  light-keaTteduessi. 

^^eods  of  diuu-pafms,  tanianDcl^  and  tbe  splendtd  bore- tree  adarned' 
Ae  landscape  between  Tasawa  and  Gazawo,  which  latter  town  is  itself 
utnated  in  a  thick  forest  The  reception  here  was  of  tbe  usual  Idndlj 
duunot«r  ;  the  little  eam^  of  the  tnMFellers  was  a  ngolar  market^  bvi  tha 
iMtieM  atsugn^e  ew  gcin^  on  in  tkese  regions  was  too  ptatnlj  illitstrated 
by  a  troop  of  well-mounted  horsemen  going  by,  followed  by  a  bo^  of 
taU^  slender  arckets,  (|uke  naked  but  for  their  leathern  apron& 

A  disputed  territoryy  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forests,  separates 
(jfizawa.  from  Eatzena,  which,  like  Tasawa,  is  the  capital  of  a  proyince,. 
or  state.  These  forests  constituted  the  northern  limit  of  the  elephants 
Tbe  whole  region  was  once  a  bustling  scene  of  Hfe,  with  numbers  of  towns 
and  Tillage^  till  a*  the  very  commencement  of  this  century  the  Jikadi, 
•r  ^^Befbrmer,"  rose  among  the  Fulbe  of  Gober,  and,  inflaming  them 
with  fanatic  zeal,  urged  them  on  to  merciless  warfare  against  pagans  as* 
well  as  Muhamraadaus.  A  solitary  colossal  baobab,  almost  solely  found 
near  sonne  dwelKng-place  of  man,  shot  out  from  the  pnekly  undwwoed^ 
which  thickly  orergrew  the  once  busj  maiiiet-pftuM  Daukama,  now  a 
deserted  town. 

Katzana  was  fiMmedy  a.  great  city,,  ruled  by  sultans,  who,  although 
jslwajf  uk  some  degsee  dependent  on  the  sultans  of  Soma,  were  suL 
amag  the  awtt  weaitlqf  and  censpieooua  roAtrs  ol  Negroland.  lim 
circait  m  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  Eaglisfa  miles,  and  if  only  half 
its  immense  area  were  ever  tolerably  well  inhabited',  must  hare  had  a 
population  of  at  least  IOO,OOQ  soub ;  but  at  present,  when  the  inhabited 
quarter  is  reduced  to  the  north-western  part,  there  are  scarcely  seven  or 
tight  thousand  people  fifing  in  it.  The  chief  cause  of  this  deoiui»  was 
m  nse  of  Kano,  and  the  enngratioD  of  tiie  aKrahaoia  and  traders  to  thm 
kMv-  aity.  Yet  iSke  town  is  watt  sttaated,  and  the  pvovinoa  is  deanibnl 
as  being  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Negrohnd,  beiw  situated  jasi  at  iSbm 
nater-parting  between  the  bann  of  tbe  Tsad  and  mt  at  the  Kwasa,  or 
Quorra.  Thus,  at  a  genenlelavation  of  from  12€0  to  liOO  iwt,  k  enjo^ 
tbe  advantage  of  being  at  once  well  watered  and  well  drained,  the  cham 
of  MUa  whi^  diversSy  its  sur&ca  sending  down  numerous  zaf^  straams^ 
sa  that  it  is  less  iasahibrioas  than  aAet  regions  of  this  contineni.  Ila 
■rodactiona  aie  also  varied  and  mk  The  rapacity  of  the  inhM:ii»> 
Mnoately  detmned  Barth  for  soma  lime  at  this  fiillen  ei^,  and  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment.  His  resources  weie,  at  the 
Best,  trifling — indeed,  almost  nominal — added  to  which  the  whole  party 
had  been  phindered  in  Asben,  and  it  was  long  before  ha  coidd  satisfy  thtt 
fluidity  of  the  needy  ruler. 

A  various  bat  tetile  and  beantifid  eooatry  of  forests,  pastares^  gardaas^ 
celtoB  pfamtations^  fiekbof  neme,  date  and  palm-graf^  brash  woody  wid^ 
ine  flsenkey-bread-trees,  nnaieroua  villages  and  soma  towaa^  as  Kusafc, 
Isdferda^  and  Becfai,  lay  between  Katsena  and  Kano^  the  actual  inetiopdia 
ef  If  ^rolaud. 

Sana  (aqvBaith)  iaa  HMnawiock  exeittt  aiAnnaan  k  asery  tnrpAr  m 

these  regions,  from  whatever  quarter  he  mi^  come,  but  principally  if  he  anma 
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from  the  north.  We  thus  started  in  the  twilight,  passing  in  the  bush  some  herds 
of  cattle  remaining  out  in  the  pasture-^onds,  and  meeting  several  troops  of 
traydlers,  which  made  us  fancy  the  capital  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  was.  We 
listened  to  the  tales  of  our  comely  and  cheerful  companion,  the  "baba-n-bawu" 
of  Tageld,  who  detailed  to  us  the  wonders  of  this  African  London,  Birmingbiifn, 
and  Manchester — ^the  vastness  of  the  town,  the  palace  and  retinue  of  the 
gOTcmor,  the  immense  multitudes  assembled  every  day  in  its  market-place,  _  the 
splendour  and  richness  of  the  merchandise  exposed  there  for  sale,  the  various 
delicacies  of  the  table,  Uie  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  its  ladies.  At  times  my 
fieiy  Tunisian  mulatto  shouted  out  from  mere  anticipation  of  the  pleasures  which 
awaited  him. 

Barth's  first  acquaintance  with  the  capital  of  Negroland  was  bj  no 
means  agreeable.  He  was  lodged  in  dark,  uncomfortable  quarters,  was 
forbidden  to  leave  till  the  sultan  had  seen  him,  was  destitute  of  a  single 
covme  in  cash,  was  pestered  by  numerous  creditors,  and  was  laughed  at 
on  account  of  his  poverty  by  an  insolent  servant. 

The  population  of  Kano  is  estimated  at  30,000.  The  principal  oom- 
merce  consists  in  imtive  produce — namely,  cotton  doth,  woven  and  dyed 
in  various  colours. 

The  great  advantage  of  Kano  is,  that  commerce  apd  manufactures  go  hand  in 
hand,  imd  that  almost  every  family  has  its  share  in  them.  There  is  r^y  some- 
thing grand  in  this  kind  of  industry,  which  spreads  to  the  north  as  far  as  Mur- 
zuk,  (Siat,  and  even  Tripoli :  to  the  west,  not  only  to  Timbiditu,  but  in  some 
degree  even  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  very  inhabitants  of  Arguin 
dressing  in  the  cloth  woven  and  dyed  in  Kano ;  to  the  east,  all  ov^  Botuu, 
althoupi  thore  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  native  industry  of  the  countij; 
and  to  the  south  it  maintains  a  rivalry  with  the  native  industry  of  the  Igbira 
and  ^bo,  while  towards  the  south-east  it  invades  the  whole  of  Adamawa,  and 
is  only  limited  by  the  nakedness  of  the  pagan  sans-culoites,  who  do  not  wear 
clothing. 

The  chief  articles  of  native  industry,  besides  doth,  are  sandals  and  other 
leathern  work. .  There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  African  produce,  more 
particularly  in  the  guro,  or  kola-nut — as  necessary  to  the  negro  as  tea  or 
coffee  to  us — in  natron,  salt,  and  ivory.  Unfortunatd^,  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  native  commerce  is  the  slave  trade,  which,  it  appears  from 
Barth's  statements,  is  actively  upheld  by  the  Americans. 

I  must  here  speak  (he  sayB)  about  a  point  of  very  great  im^rtanoe  for  the 
English,  both  as  regards  their  honour  and  their  commercial  activity.  The  final* 
opening  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Kwara  has  been  one  of  the  most  gbrious 
achievements  of  English  discovery,  bought  with  the  lives  of  so  many  enter- 
prising men.  But  it  seems  that  the  English  are  more  apt  to  perform  a  great 
deed  than  to  follow  up  its  consequences.  After  they  have  opened  this  noble 
river  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  frightened  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  lives,  in- 
stead of  usin^  it  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  nations  of  the  interior,  they 
have  allowed  it  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  American  slave-dealers,  who  have 
opened  a  regular  annual  slave-trade  with  those  very  regions,  while  the  ^^sh 
seem  not  to  have  even  the  slightest  idea  of  sucn  a  traffic  going  on.  Thus 
American  produce,  hrought  in  large  quantities  to  the  market  of  Nupe,  has 
begun  to  inundate  Central  Africa,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  commerce  and  the 
most  unqualified  scandal  of  the  Arabs,  who  think  that  the  English,  if  th^ 
would,  could  easily  prevent  it.  For  this  is  not  a  legitimate  commerce;  it  is 
nothii^  but  slave-traffic  on  a  large  scale,  the  Americans  taking  nothing  in  return 
for  Uteur  merchandise  and  their  dollars  but  slaves,  besides  a  small  quantity  of 
natron. 
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T%d  province  of  Kano,  which  comprises  a  very  fertile  district  of  con- 
siderable extent,  contains,  according  to  Barth's  computation,  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  free  people,  besides  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
slaves ;  so  that  the  whole  population  of  the  province  amounts  to  more 
than  half  a  million,  though  it  may  greatly  exceed  this  number.  The 
soltan  is  able  to  raise  an  army  of  seven  thousand  horse,  and  more  than 
twen^  thousand  men  on  foot.  The  tribute  which  he  levies  is  very  large, 
considering  the  state  of  the  country,  amounting  altogether  to  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  kurdi,  besides  the  presents  he  receives  from  merchants. 
His  authority  is  not,  however,  absolute,  as  he  is  but  a  vassal  to  the  Sultan 
of  Sokoto,  and  is  also  himself  under  a  kind  of  ministerial  council. 

Although  with  little  but  difficulties'in  prospect,  it  was,  Barth  says,  with 
the  same  delight  with  which  a  bird  spnngs  forth  from  its  cage  that  he 
hastened  to  escape  from  out  of  the  narrow,  dirty  mud-walls  into  the  open 
country,  on  his  way  to  Kukawa,  or  Kuka.  And  it  is  a  truly  remarkable 
thing  that,  between  the  two  cities  of  Rano  and  Kuka,  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  800  miles,  through  the  provinces  of  Gummel  Khadeja, 
Mashena,  Bundi  Nguru,  Zurrikalo,  Donari,  Borzari,  Manga  Proper, 
ELeleti  Jetko,  and  Koyam,  there  is  one  continuous  succession  of  towns 
and  viUages,  with  native  orchards,  gardens,  groves,  pastures,  and  culti- 
vated land,  with  occasional  forests  or  brushwood,  and  some  rocky,  barren, 
and  desert  tracts. 

The  chief  incidents  that  occurred  on  this  long  but  interesting  journey 
were  the  reception  of  two  Spanish  dollars,  the  balance  of  an  account  with 
Mr.  Gagliuffi  of  Murzuk,  and  which  our  traveller  declares  to  have  been 
certainly  more  valuable  to  him  than  so  many  hundreds  of  pounds  would 
have  been  at  other  times ;  and  the  meeting,  on  the  24th  of  March,  a  richly- 
dressed  and  well  armed,  but  strange-looking  person,  accompanied  ny 
three  men  on  horseback,  likewise  armed  with  muskets  and  pistols,  and 
who  informed  him  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Richardson.  Some  days  subse- 
quently Barth  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  the  unfortunate  traveller,  and 
he  found  it  well  protected  with  thorn-bushes,  and  regarded  by  the  people 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ngurutuwa — "  the  place  full  of  hippopotami*' 
— with  reverence.  This  place  derives  its  name  from  being  near  the  great 
river,  with  its  lakes  and  swamps,  called  Yeou  by  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
but  Komadugu  Waube  by  Barth,  and  which  are  the  home  of  hippopotami, 
elephants,  lions,  monkeys,  antelopes,  and  various  other  wild  animals. 

Barth's  position  at  I^uka  was  even  more  unenviable  than  at  Kano.  The 
visit  to  that  city  was  the  great  object  of  the  mission,  yet  he  appeared  in 
it  without  a  single  companion,  a  dollar  of  money,  or  the  means  of  making 
a  present  No  sooner  installed  at  the  virier's,  to  whom  he  was  at  first 
conducted,  than  he  was  surrounded  by  claimants  on  the  expedition,  more 
especially  the  servants  of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson.  Luckily,  the  sultan, 
or  sheikh,  was  a  kind,  benevolent  man,  and,  after  some  detention  at  a 
city,  which  is  already  known  by  the  long  detention  there  of  a  former 
expedition,  and  sundry  excursions  to  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  lake 
Tsad,  our  traveller  set  o£P  for  Adamawa  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the 

The  country  to  ihe  south  of  Kuka  presented  the  same  great  peculiarity 
wUdi  gives  to  Central  Ne^land  its  fertility ;  a  low  jcoiratry,  in  which 
occur  numerous  flat  depressions,  with  black  soil,  called,  in  Arabic,  gkadirj 
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ia  ILausm^jMif  nd  which  are  «t  eeriiuiii  M»oo»  fff  the  y^Mur  fo  wkoj 
kgooae.  TheM  pluat  were  sometinM  hamn,  mud  £or  the  moet  pett 
dbthed  with  the  aickpiadee,  the  conraon  «id  eharaetenslK  weede  of  the 
eovHitvy,  but  at  tioaes  they  were  interspened  wkh  paatvre^greaadsy  wkh 
eotton  plaiitfttiong,  ielde  of  corn,  ngihbi  (Pcnwe^tim  dkticlmm)  mad 
omooBf  and  diFersifiiRl  by  groves  of  dum-palm  and  tamanad-treefl. 

Ab  Maagidi  some  twenty-four  mika  from  Knka,  brushwood  begaoybnt 
at  Miater,  ia  the  same  parallel,  there  were  cattle,  aheep^  aad  goat^  The 
fertile  distriots  of  XJde  aad  Yele,  which  sueeeeded,  were  followed  by  a 
swaaipy  legioa,  with  thick  £msts  abottadiag  ia  wild  fowl,  after  wlueh 
rich  corn^oelda  and  pastures  eoataaoed  to  alternate  with  swampe,  wkieh 
wese  &e(|ueBted  by  wild  boar  all  through  the  prorinee  of  Ghamer^u ; 
the  diatriot  of  Uje,  ia  the  same  pnmnce^  b^ng  on  the  rii^er  Alaw,  a 
tjabiitaij  te  the  TssrI,  is  deseribed  as  being  one  of  the  most  &rtiie^deaidy 
iahibited^  and  best  cultivated  in  Negrolaud* 

Thia  fine  country,  which  extends  some  eighty  miles  soudiwaide  e£ 
Kuka,  is  succeeded,  in  the  district  of  Shamo,  inhabited  hj  the  Afavghir  a 
j^agaa  tribe,  by  a  Test  forest,  nearly  sixty  miles  ia  extei^  The  prineipal 
trees  were  in  the  north ;  coraus-tsees,  Buma  Parhm,  g^^  A^d  landily  er 
tilha }  ia  the  central  portions  the  karagu  became  pvevaleot,  aad  in  the 
aoothem,  toso,  or  kaderia,  gonda,  korawa,  kabuwi,  riadi,  aad  paya-paya, 
a  species  of  acacia.  The  basis  of  the  forest  appears  to  have  been  giankic^ 
and  its  vast  extent  was  diverrified  by  pastures  aud  cultivated  lands,  with 
hanslets  aad  villages^  and  fine  lakes  abounding  in  fiA.  This  forest^  ^idueh 
waa  foil  of  elephants^  constituted  a  dispuUd  frontier  segioa  beiwem 
Bomu  and  Adamawa,  and  it  is  backed  to  the  east  )tf  a  mountain  vaage, 
whbh  attains  aa  awezage  elevation  of  2^00  feety  but  having  peaka  e£ 
600afoet 

A  narrow  rod^  paas  led  the  way  out  of  thia  focest  to  Uba,.  the 
aerthemmost  Pallo  place  of  Adamawa;  and  beyond  was  the  district  of 
Mabi>  a  pleasant  territory  pasture-grounds,  with  patches  of  forest  and 
cova-fielos  near  the  villages,  intenpeBsed  with  mountains.  Croaring:  the 
Holma  range,  about  2000  fiset  elevation,  our  traveller  reached  the  diaUkt 
of  Fall,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mubi,  and  well  watered  by  triboteries 
tathe  river  of  Demsa,  or  Mayo  Tiyel  (described  as  aboundix^ia  crocodiles} 
— altogether  a  fine  and  picturesque  country,  which  is  succeeded  by  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Beouwe,  and  which  river  Berth  crossed  at  the  point 
of  its  junction  with  the  Faro^  aad  at  a  distauce  of  upwarda  of  200  miles 
from  Kuka.  From  this  point  he  proloi^;ed  hb  journey  to  Yok^  a  foxther 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Notwithstanding  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  oouatry  tgavend» 
this  long  journey  was  not  marked  by  man  v  incidents*.  On  one  eecasiea 
some  naked  pagans  were  discovered  in  the  buAes  on  the  banks  of  frrivw 
near  Ko&,  and  the  people  who  accompanied  Berth  wished  te  rndl.  apea 
and  capture  them  as  slaves,  but  were  prevented  doing  so  by  a  Mussuliaan 
chief  of  Adamawa.  Adamawa.  it  is  to  be  ohservea,  is  a  Muhamiaadaa 
kiagdons  eagrafted  upon  a.  mixed  stock  of  pagaa  tribea— the  cenqueat  «f 
the  valorous  and  fanatic  Pullo  chieftain,  Adama,  over  the  great  pagprn 
kingdom  of  Fumbiaa;  aad  ia  passing  through  the  Massalman  villager  of 
Bagma,  cheecfuUy  enlivened  by  ci^e,  and  where  the  sixe  and  sfaafa  ef 
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Aeki«ilei^ified^ft<^iiQ8te  qaite  ^iSerent  firan  tful-of  fkidsM,  BMk 
idates : 

aaldlct,  fomfe,  all  eBttoed  ronad  onr  motley  iroop,  ^  thra^S 

gbotft  S0  in  iimoeait  mvih,  ana  as  ire  pEoeeeded  the  pee^e 
is  distant  fieids  to  aee  tho  Trander ;  mit  tilie  w(mdflr  jmi  myaet^  but  ife 
enad,  an  animal  wtdch  maa^  of  them  had  never  seen,  ^GyEbeen  yeaa  hnng 
efcLpaod  amoe  cme  had  .passed  along  this  road.  The  ohonn  of  shrill  Tonce^ 
"geloba,  geloba,"  was  led  by  two  young  wanton  Pullo  girls,  slender  aa  ante- 
lomes^  and  wearmg  nothing  but  a  light  apron  of  striped  XK)tton  round  their  loinfl> 
who,  jumping  about  and  laughing  at  the  stupiditj  of  iihese  enormous  animals, 
iOBompamed  us  for  about  ^wo  nmes  aleng  the  ^ertue  pbit. 

The  aimplicity  of  manners  of  the  mountaineers  of  Mutu  :seeim8  to  Iia¥# 
been  remarkable.  At  Mbutudi,  a  village  situated  round  a  ^anite  mounts 
and  where  yioleta,  ugns  o£  a  cooler  cUmate,  peeped  from  herbage  Aat 
grew  at  the  foot  of  the  del^b-palm^  a  d^utation  of  the  inhabitants  waited 
on  our  traveller,  and  they  would  almost  perforce  have  had  him  settle 
anong  t^iem. 

I  deteEmiBed  to  aaeend  the  rock  T^idi  ooimmands  and  xshazactenaes  £he 
fiUage,  altheu^h«  being  fully  aware  of  the  debilitated  atate  of  mv  health,  I  waa 
Mmewhat  a&aid  of  anj  great  bodily  ^rtion.  It  was  oertainbr  not  aa  easy 
task,  as  the  crags  were  extremely  steep,  but  it  was  veil  wariL  the  tjcydble, 
itthough  the  view  over  an  immense  eamanse  of  ommtry  was  .greailj  interrupted 
^^Ae  Boany  small  trees  and  bashes  which  axe  shooting  out  Mtween  the  gi^aite 

After  I  had  &ushed  takmp  ancles  I  sat  down  on  i&iB  magniBcent  vockj 
ttoro^e^  andeeveial  of  the  natives  £Evnng  foUowed  me,  I  wrote  from  their  dicta- 
tiea  A  short  vocabulary  of  th^  kaguage,  which  ihey  -call Zani,"  and  whioh  I 
Mon  found  was  intimately  related  to  th^  of  the  Marghi.  These  poor  creatase^ 
leeing,  probably  lor  the  first  tnne,  that  a  stranger  took  real  interest;  m  theooa, 
we  extremely  delighted  in  hearing  their  words  pronouneed  bj  one  whom  thc^ 
thought  ahnost  as  mudi  above  them  as  their  god  ''fdte,''  and  frequently  cor- 
asoted  eaeh  other  when  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
aaek  became  continually  more  and  more  animated,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Ivo  yoiong  Fulbe  girk  also,  who  from  iihe  first  had  oast  a  kindly  eye  upon  me, 
•■me  jvuiqung  up  to  me,  accompanied  by  an  elder  married  sister.  One  of  these 
nrls  was  about  fifteen,  the  other  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Thc^  were 
Qaeen%  dressed  as  Mohammedana,  in  shirts  coveaaog  the  baSimi,  wmle  the 
f^^KDSi,  although  they  had  dressed  for  the  occasion,  wore  nothing  kit  a  narrow 
stop  of  leather  passed  between  the  legs,  and  fastened  round  the  loina^  with  a 

Skaf  attached  to  it  from  bdiind;  the  women  were,  besides,  ornamented 
the  ''kadama^''  which  k  the  same  as  the  segheum  of  the  Maiyhi,  and  wncn 
kttibe  same  wa^»  stuck  throng  1±e  under-lip,  but  a  littk  keeer.  Thehr  pre- 
vailing dfmpkauosi  was  a  yelli^^  led, like  that  of  ^e Marghi,  wifb  whom,a 
few  QBHitorifis  afow  they  efidently  fwmed  one  aatioa.  Their  woishii^  ako,  k 
VBtDly  the  same. 

4t  length  I  left  my  elevated  situation,  and  with  a  «Qod  ieal  of  troubk 
•aeded  in  igctting  down  again;  but  the  tranquillity  which  I  had  befioce  emoted 
was  now  gone,  and  not  a  moment  was  I  left  alone.  AH  these  poor  orealnnB 
waHtollolia^  myhleei^;  and  there  was  partionki^  an  old  hkcksnutl^  who, 
■iftoai^  he  had  beeome  a  psoaelvte  to  Islam,  pestered  me  eztinnely  ^ 
enkeakos  to  benefit  him  by  word  and  po^r.  They  went  lo  Jar  as  io  do  me  the 
kiapui,  whidi  I  of  eomse  dddined,  -of  v^eaiaifBBm  me  with  their  god  "S^'* 
«b,iihef  tkm£^^mi|^  horn  «»ieio  impend  a  dafr  ifdth  iheo^  to  jaake  mm 
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forget  their  opinression  aad  misfortunes.  Tlie  pagans,  however,  at  lengik  left 
me  when  night  came  on,  but  the  Fulbe  girls  would  not  go,  or  if  they  left  me  for 
a  moment,  immediately  returned,  and  so  staved  till  midnight.  The  ehlest  of  the 
unmarried  girls  made  me  a  direct  proposal  of  marriage,  and  I  consoled  her  by 
stating,  that  I  should  have  been  happy  to  accept  her  offer  if  it  were  my  inten- 
tion to  reside  in  the  country.  The  manners  of  people  who  live  in  these  retired 
spots,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  necessarily  very  simple  and 
unaffected;  and  this  poor  sirl  had  certainly  reason  to  look  out  for  a  hnsbaad, 
as  at  fifteen  she  was  as  far  beyond  her  first  bloom  as  a  lady  of  twenty*fiTe  in 
Europe. 

Our  traveller's  feelings  of  rectitude  would  not  allow  him  to  write 
charms,  as  his  less  punctilious  companions  would  have  had  him  do,  or, 
he  says,  that  instead  of  suffering  as  they  did  from  poverty,  they  might  all 
have  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  aoundance.  It  certainly  was  a  sore 
trial  to  a  man's  conscientiousness. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  June,  Barth.  reached  the  scene  of  his  great 
discovery — ^^e  B4nuw^,  or  Eastern  Niger. 

At  an  eark  hour  (he  relates)  we  left  the  inhosj^itable  place  of  S^dl^ri.  It  was 
a  beautiful  fresh  morning,  all  nature  being  revived  and  enlivened  by  the  last 
niffht's  storm.  My  companions,  sUUen  and  irritated,  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  selfish  behaviour  of  Ibrahima.  As  for  me,  I  was 
cheafal  in  the  extreme,  and  borne  away  by  an  enthusiastic  and  triumphant 
feeling ;  for  to-day  I  was  to  see  the  river. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  water  was  first  indicated  by  numbers  of  high  ant- 
hills, whicn,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  more  fu&y  in  the  course  of  mr 
narrative,  abound  chjefiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  jrivers :  they  were  here  nu^s^ed . 
in  almost  parallel  lines,  and  afforded  a  very  curious  spectacle.  We  had  just 
passed  a  small  village,  or  rumde,  where  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  the 
people  having  all  gone  forth  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  when  the  lively  Moham- 
medu  came  running  up  to  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  Gashi,  gashi,  dutsi-n-Alant&a 
k^  nan"  ("Look!  look!  that  is  Mount  Alantika").   I  strained  my^es  and 
saw,  at  a  great  distance  to  the  S.W.,  a  large  but  insulated  mountam  mass,  risnig 
abmptl^  on  the  east  side,  and  formiug  a  more  gradual  slope  towards  the  west, 
while  it  exhibited  a  rather  smooth  and  broad  top,  which  certainly  must  ba 
spacious,  as  it  contams  the  estates  of  seven  independent  pag^an  chiefs.   Jq^HK^  v 
from  the  distance,  which  was  pretty  well  known  to  me,  I  estimated  the  heig^igttf  ^ 
the  mountain  at  about  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  or  about  qiif 
thousand  feet  of  absolute  elevation ;  but  it  may  be  somewnat  less. 

Here  there  was  still  cultivated  ground,  exhibiting  at  present  the  finest  crop 
of  masr,  called  "  butali "  by  the  Fulbe  of  Adamawa ;  but  a  little  further  on  wo 
entered  upon  a  swampy  plain  (the  savannas  of  Adamawa),  overgrown  with  tall, 
rank  grass,  and  broken  oy  many  large  hollows  full  of  water,  so  that  we  were 
obligjed  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  This  whole  plam  is  annually  (two  months 
lateQ  entirely  under  water.  However,  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  a  lit<^  rising 
ground  which  looks  as  if  it  were  an  artificial  mound,  lies  a  small  village,  the 
abode  of  the  ferrymen  of  the  B^nuw^,  from  whence  the  boys  came  running  after 
us — slender,  well-built  lads,  accustomed  to  fatigue  and  strengthened  by  daily 
bathing ;  the  younger  ones  quite  naked,  the  elder  having  a  leathern  i^ron  girt 
round  their  loins.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  we  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
B^nuw^. 

It  happens  but  rareljr  that  a  traveller  does  not  feel  disappointed  when  he  first 
actually  beholds  the  prmcipal  features  of  a  new  country,  of  which  his  imagination 
has  composed  a  picture  from  the  description  of  the  natives ;  but  althoufl^  I 
must  admit  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Alantika,  as  it  rose  in  rounded  unea 
from  the  flat  level,  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  idea  which  I  had  formed 
of  it,  the  appeanmce  of  the  river  far  exceeded  my  most  lively  expeotaticaa. 
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None  of  my  infonnants  had  promised  me  that  I  should  just  come  u{>on  it  at  that 
most  interesting  locality — tlie  T^pe — ^where  the  mightier  river  is  joined  by 
another  of  yery  considerable  size,  and  that  in  this  place  I  was  to  cross  it.  My 
arriyal  at  this  point,  as  I  have  stated  before,  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance. 
As  I  looked  from  the  bank  over  the  scene  before  me,  I  was  quite  enchanted, 
although  the  whole  country  bore  the  character  of  a  desolate  wilderness ;  but 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  great  traces  of  human  industry  near  the  river,  as, 
daring  its  floods,  it  inunoates  the  whole  country  on  both  sides.  This  is  ti^ 
general  character  of  all  the  sreat  rivers  in  these  regions,  except  where  they  are 
encompassed  by  very  steep  banks. 

When  we  consider  that,  in  1824,  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beview 
argued  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  Niger  flowed  into  the 
Lake  of  Bomu,  and  finally  terminated  in  the  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  and 
that  this  ar^ment  was  upheld  in  the  same  authoritative  review  after  the 
journey  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  (see  Quarterly  Review  for  March, 
1826),  and  that  in  our  own  times  both  Lander  and  Allen  conceived  the 
Chadda  or  B£nuw6  to  be  an  outlet  of  Lake  Tsad — the  geographical  im« 
portance  of  Barth's  discovery  will  be  at  once  felt ;  but  its  importance  to 
commerce  and  civilisation  is  still  further  shown  by  the  navigation  of  the 
fi^nuwe  by  the  Pleiad^  accomplished  to  establish  the  identity  of  that 
river  and  the  so-called  Tshaddia,  or  Chadda,  and  which  (so  prolonged 
have  Barth's  travels  been),  although  based  on  that  gentleman's  discovery 
of  the  B^uw^  and  Faro,  we  have  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  before  placing  on  record  its  first  discovery. 

Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamawa,  is  described  as  being  a  large,  open 
place,  consisting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  conical  huts,  surrounded  by 
spacious  court-yards,  and  even  by  corn-fields,  the  houses  of  the  sultan 
and  those  of  his  brothers  beina^  alone  built  entirel;^  of  day.  It  is  quite 
a  new  settlement,  being  called  Yola  after  the  princely  quarter  of  the 
town  of  Kano,  and  is  situated  in  a  swampy  plaip,  extending  some  three 
miles  from  east  to  west.    Of  the  country  of  Fumbina,  Barth  says : 

The  country  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  Central  Africa,  irrigated  as  it  is 
by  numerous  rivers,  unon^  which  the  B^uw^  and  the  Faro  are  the  most 
important,  and  being  diversified  with  hUl  and  dale.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
rising  gradually  towards  the  south,  from  an  elevation  of  about  eight  hundred 
feet,  along  the  middle  course  of  the  B^nuw^,  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more, 
and  broken  by  separate  hills  or  moro  extensive  croups  of  mountains ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  here  a  sinjgle  example  of  large  mountain  masses.  Mount 
Alantika,  of  which  I  had  a  fine  view  from  several  points,  though  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  is  considered  as  the  most  massive  and  elevated  mountain  in  the 
whole  countiy ;  and  this  is  an  entirely  detached  mountain,  at  the  utmost  fifty 
miles  in  dfcumfcrence,  and  elevated  certainly  not  moro  than  ei^ht  thousand  five 
bondred  or  nine  thousand  feet  above  tiie  plam  from  which  it  rises.  No  doubt 
the  B^nuw6  may  be  presumed  to  have  its  sources  in  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country ;  but  of  the  uppermost  course  of  tjjjis  jiver  I  was  not  able  to  obtam  the 
least  information,  while  I  have  been  able  to  lay  down  its  lower  course  ynth 
great  approximative  certainty.  Yet,  althougn  the  elevation  of  the  country  is  in 
general  the  same,  the  nature  of  the  different  districts  varies  greatly :  thus  in 
Chamba,  apparency  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Alanoka,  which 
ikttracts  the  clouds,  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  set  in  as  early  as  January,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  April  or  begiiming  of  May  the  first  crop  is  ripe,  while  in  Yola»  and 
in  the  country  in  general,  the  rains  rarely  b^in  before  March. 

The  gram  most  commonly  grown  m  the  oountiy  is  Holeui  9wrghm;  but  in 
tbis  reeqpeot  also  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  districts.  ISins,  the 
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nmtvy  t)f  ^tiv  Stnun.'foviid  Ksanndcrc  sottrecfy  prodooos  tti^ftiiiiig  birt  it>go,  <fT 
jKDS,  wlikk  form  the  da%,  and  almost  sole  food  of  the  mluibttaotB.  IteiA  is 
80  d^tbm  that  a  goat  inll  often  fetoh  tiie  priee  of  a  female  slave.  QroooA- 
Brito  {dr»M$  hyjmdBa)  are  plentiful  both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  ^a- 
likitB.  A  tdermie  qnantity  of  cotton,  called  "pottolo "  in  Adamawa,  is  ouht- 
TKted;  bit  indigo  or  ''ohacliari''  is  yerj  rare^  and  is  hardly  cultivated  aujfwbeie 
bfdiinBaniwu  imd  Marawa;  and  tiiis  is  very  natoia],  as  lae  Enlbe  do  sot  valne 
ndonred  dkirts. 

WtA  regard  to  exuberance  of  vegetation,  TOati  seems  to  be  tme  ikit 
richest  places ;  there  both  kinds  of  the  banana>or  ayabaje,  tlie  gonda,  or  papaja, 
''^kkoje,"  General  species  of  ^  guro  tree,  the  FMndamu^  the  Kc^Uia,  the 
fflonkepbcead^tree^  oxAdaiuonia,  the  "  rimi/'  or  Bombax^  and  munero«»  other 
kinds  Bve  foand.  Of  the  palm  tribe,  the  deleb-palm,  or  gi^&t»  and  the  JEUm 
Omneetuis,  are  frecraent,  but  strictly  Umited  to  certain  localities,  while  the  date- 
tree  (called  by  theTulbe  of  Adamawa  by  the  beautiful  name  tannedaraie**)  is 
Tcry  rare,  and,  except  a  few  specimens  in  Tola  and  Bundang,  scaroelv  to  be  met 
-wkn.  Among  the  busies,  tiie  Falma  CkrisH,  or  ^oittm,  is  ex^mdy  comnon. 
▲hogetto,  i&  fnredominaoit  tree  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Adamawa  aeems 
.to  be  tbe  banana.  There  are  hot  spdnes  in  the  crantrj  of  1^  Bakr  YemyflBv 
£bavi,  three  da^  south  from  Konchja^  miioh  are  said  to  lasws  from  the  west  £oot 
of  a  mountain  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and  to  have  a  very  high  tempeca- 
ture :  the  water  is  reported  to  be  palatable. 

Of  animals,  the  elephant  is  exceedingly  frequent,  not  only  the  black  or  gr^ 
%nt  also  a  ydlow  species.  The  rhinoceros  is  often  met  with,  bnt  xyiAj  in  tw 
mtem  part  of  the  couatrv.  East  frtmi  the  B^nuw^  the  wild  bull  is  very 
common.  The  moat  fldngulinr  animal  seenn  to  be  the  ayu,  which  Eves  m.  ^ 
riaFer,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  the  seal;  it  cornea  out  of  the  river  in  the 
ji^db^  and  feeds  on  the  fresh  grass  s;rowing  on  its  banks. 
^fV^ith  regard  to  domestic  anim^,  catUe  were  evidently  introduced  by  the 
Tulbe  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  an  indiffenous  varie^  of 
ox,  but  quite  a  dbtinot  species,  not  three  feet  high,  and  of  dark-grey  colour; 
tliis  is  called  matnm.  The  native  horse  is  small  ana  feeble ;  the  best  borses  aze 
hcou^ht  from  the  nortkem  distrusts,  chiefly  from  Uba. 

It  was  Baiih's  intention  to  have  explored  this  interesting  region,  to 
bave  iov^stigated  the  basin  of  his  newly  discovered  river,  and  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  fertile  regions  which  extend  to  the  soudiward,  bvt, 
most  nnfortunatelyfor  the  cause  of  knowledge,  the  sultan  took  offisnce  at 
his  presence,  or  was  jealous  of  his  proceedings,  and  ordered  him  back, 
when  laid  low  with  sickness,  after  only  a  few  days'  rest  in  Uiis  iahoi- 
^tahle  oity«  JJthough  extremely  weak,  our  resolute  esflorer  efieetad 
his  joomey  back  to  Kui^a  in  safety^  and  being  most  kincHy  and  hospitahly 
Teceived  by  the  ruling  powers,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  rainy  aeaaon  of 
1B51  in  eomparatiTe  comfort,  al^ugh  not  'in  the  best  ntuatton  for  a 
Eoxopean  constitution. 
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A  STOLEN  MARCH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "  ASHLEY." 
I. 

In  the  first  floor  of  a  house  at  BromptOD,  one  winter  evening,  there 
stood  a  lady  at  the  fire,  holding  to  it  first  one  foot,  then  the  other.  Her 
dices  were  damp  and  dirty,  and,  as  her  bonnet  was  on,  it  seemed  probable 
that  she  had  only  just  come  in  from  the  wet  streets.  A  young  servant- 
girl,  in  a  pinafore,  came  in  with  the  candles  and  tea-tray. 

"  If  you  please,  ma*am,  here's  a  gentleman  come,  and  he  says  if  you  are 
Miss  May,  he  wants  to  see  you.    He's  a  waiting  in  the  passage." 

"A  gentleman!  To  see  me!  Who  can  it  be?"  she  muttered.  ^^JETe 
would  not  come  here:  he  takes  too  good  care  to  keep  away."  She 
threw  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak  in  a  scuffle,  settled  her  collar,  pinned  on 
8  bow  of  blue  ribbons  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  turned  to  the  glass 
over  the  mantelpiece  to  smooth  the  braids  of  her  hair.  She  was  fair  and 
good-looking,  but  pale  and  thin. 

The  visitor  entered.  A  young,  well-dressed  gentleman,  though  some- 
what g^ven  to  display  in  the  matter  of  ornaments.  He  was  of  light  com- 
plexion, with  a  good-natured  but  not  over-wise  cast  of  countenance,  and  a 
very  light,  scant  moustache.  He  approached,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Sophia,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?" 

For  a  few  moments  she  stared  as  if  she  had.  It  is  not  Frederick 
Lyvett!"  she  exclaimed  at  length. 

"  I  knew  you  would  remember  me.  I  was  in  the  cigar-shop,  lower 
down,  and  saw  you  cross  the  street  and  come  in  here.  I  thought  I  could 
not  be  mistaken,  so  I  came  and  asked  for  you." 

"At  the  first  instant  of  my  recognising  you,"  she  said,  sitting  down, 
and  motioning  him  to  an  opposite  chair,  *^  the  emotion  that  arose  to  my 
mind  was  one  of  pleasure :  but  that  is  now  giving  place  to  pain.  For 
the  cruelty  of  your  conduct  is  rising  up  fast  before  me." 

"  What  cruelty  ?"  he  returned. 

"  Mr.  Lyvett,  if  you  have  only  come  to  insult  me,  I  would  ask  why 
you  have  come  at  all.  I  should  have  thought  a  gentleman  would  not  be 
guilty  of  doing  so." 

"What  have  I  done?"  he  exclaimed,  in  amazement.  "I  never  was 
cruel  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  you.  I  think  it  was  you  who  were  cruel, 
not  to  leave  your  address  when  you  quitted  the  old  place.  I  have  been 
home  nearly  twelve  months,  and  have  never  been  able  to  hear  of  you.  If 
you  forgot  me,  T  never  forget  you,  and  I  should  only  be  too  glad  to  renew 
our  former  friendship." 

The  young  lady  was  keen-witted,  both  by  nature  and  experience. 
These  words  of  Mr.  Ly  vett's  caused  a  doubt  to  arise  in  her  mind  whether 
some  deceit  had  not  been  formerly  practised  on  her.  "  When  you  went 
away,  now  between  two  and  three  years  ago,  you  pretended  to  me  that 
you  were  sent  to  Valparaiso  on  pressing  business,"  she  said. 

"  So  I  was." 
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But  as  soon  as  you  had  sailed  we  were  informed  that  you  went  o£ 
your  own  accord,  and  that  it  was  a  planned  thing:  planned  that  you 
might  break  with  me." 
«  Who  said  that?" 
The  firm.    And  they  turned  my  father  and  mother  out  of  the  house 
the  same  day." 

He  sat  looking  at  her  for  some  minutes  in  evident  bewilderment,  and 
she  at  him.    Light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him. 

''Then,  by  Jove!  you  may  depend  that  it  was  a  pUmned  tinog: 
planned  by  them  against  us  both,  Sophia ;  to  separate  us.  If  I  had  b«t 
suspected  this  at  the  time  1  I  remeniber  it  did  seem  to  me  strange  thai 
I,  inexperienced,  and  onl^  just  taken  into  the  business,  should  be  siarCedi 
out  on  an  important  mission." 

You  did  not  willingly  separate  fiK>m  me,  then?" 
No,  on  my  sacred  word  of  honour.    I  would  not  act  so  treaoheronaly. 
It  must  have  been  my  &ther'8  doings    and  James's.    I  owe  them  one 
for  this." 

"  Were  you  away  long?" 
Eighteen  months.  What  with  their  keeping  me  there  on  (I  see  now) 
fiivolous  pretences,  and  my  knocking  up,  which  I  did,  and  a  cruise 
I  took  in  the  South  Seas,  I  was  longer  than  I  need  have  been.  Bat 
won't  you  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  Sophia?  What  did  you  do  afker 
my  departure?" 

"  I  tell  you  we  were  turned  out  of  the  house,  without  notice." 
Upon  what  grounds  ?" 

**  Only  that  you  had  visited  us." 

^<  Shameful  of  my  father !  I  don't  know  a  more  arbitrary  man  tiian 
he  can  be  when  he  chooses,  kind  as  he  generally  is.  Where  did  you 
goto?" 

My  father  and  mother  obtained  another  situatbn  after  a  litUe  wluk ; 
and  I  went  into  a  nobleman's  family,  as  governess." 
That  was  pleasant.    Did  you  stay  in  it  ?" 

Not  a  twelvemonth,"  evasively  answered  Miss  May.  My  health 
grew  delicate — governesses  are  so  overworked,  as  perh^s  you  know — -and 
my  friends  sent  me  into  the  country  to  recruit  my  streng^.  Now  I  live 
here  and  teach  privately.  Some  pupils  I  go  to,  and  some  come  to  me. 
I  was  coming  in  from  giving  a  music  lesson  when  you  saw  me  just  now." 
"  Do  you  uve  here  2l  alone?" 

All  alone.  This  sitting-room  and  a  bedroom  I  have.  I  never  see  a 
soul  but  my  pupils.  When  the  girl-said  a  gentleman  wanted  me,  I 
thought  she  must  be  mistaken.  Will  you  take  some  tea  with  me  T* 

I  can't  stop  now.  We  have  soooe  people  to  dinner  tins  evemn^, 
and  I  must  make  a  rush  in  the  fleetest  Hansom  I  can  catdb,  to  get  home 
and  dress  for  it.  I  will  call  again  to*morrow.  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing,  Sophia,  before  I  go." 

Yes  ?  she  said,  rising. 

That  you  are  very  much  altered." 
They  were  standing  face  to  face  when  he  spoke,  and  he  had  taken 
her  hand  to  say  adieu.    So  that  it  may  have  been  the  earnest  and  rlnac 
gaze  he  cast  upon  her,  but  she  blushed  crimscm ;  a  dee^i,  hot,  gbwin^ 
crimson. 
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"  Not  less  beantifa],''  he  added,  as  the  colour  lighted  her  features ; 

do  not  think  I  mean  that :  but,  still,  greatly  changed.  There  is  a 
lock  of  woiry  on  your  coontenanoe.'* 

How  oan  it  be  otherwise  was  her  remark.  laymg,  as  I  do> 
apart  from  all  sympathy,  possessing  no  congenial  finends,  and  with  an 
uneertain  future  be^Mre  me  r' 

^Tme,  true,  thafs  worry  enough.  But  brighter  days  may  be  in 
store  for  you,**  he  added,  with  a  meaning  smile.      Think  so,  Sophia." 

He  quitted  the  room,  and  Sophia  snatched  one  of  the  canoes  and 
wmi  to  the  g^ass  to  survey  herself.  A  dissatisfied  expression  stole  to 
her  countenance,  but  as  she  pudied  and  pulled  at  the  braids  of  her  hair, 
and  stroked  them  in  places  with  her  finger,  it  changed  to  <me  of  com* 
pbcent  vanity.  This  is  better  luck  than  I  dreamt  of,"  she  said,  as  if 
talking  to  her  image  in  the  glass,  "  and  if  I  play  my  cards  well—who 
knows?** 

She  hastily  took  her  tea,  and  sent  the  things  away,  but  before  she 
had  time  to  settle  to  any  employment,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  sitting- 
room  door. 

It's  that^s  horrid  woman !"  she  exclaimed  to  hersel£  I  wish  the 
floor  would  open  and  swaDow  her  up.    Come  in." 

The  landlady  entered.  She  had  come  to  demand  die  rent  owing  to 
her.  She  spoke  civilly,  for  she  was  a  respectable  woman,  and  once  of  a 
superior  class  of  life,  but  her  tone  was  cold.  She  disapproved  of  some  of 
her  lodger's  ways.  She  believed  that  Miss  May,  who  had  a  fair  amount 
of  teaching,  comd  have  paid  regularly,  if  she  had  not  been  so  extravagant 
m  dress.    Besides  the  rent,  she  had  many  debts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Teadiing  is  always  flat  in  winter,**  observed  Miss  May.  Families 
an  out  of  town." 

The  landlady  thought  that  the  dass  of  families  Miss  May  taught  in 
were  not  out  of  town,  but  she  passed  over  the  remark. 

I  have  come  up-stairs  to  give  you  warning,"  she  said,  for  I  cannot 
afford  to  go  on  in  this  way.  It  wiU  be  better  for  me  to  have  the  rooms 
empty  wiUi  the  bill  up  and  a  dianoe  of  letting  them,  than  to  go  on  in- 
creasing the  debt.  To-morrow  week  I  shall  he  obliged  to  yon  to  vacate 
them :  and  I  will  not  stop  your  dothes,  Miss  May,  wnich  I  might  do,  but 
trust  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  pay  me  off  by  ^egrees^  as  you  can." 

The  speaker  left  the  room,  and  Sophia  May  i^Med  her  dhows  on  the 
table,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hands.  She  was  in  a  dilemma.  If 
she  had  to  leave  now,  it  might  spoil  the  new  prospect  just  flashins^  on 
her  vista :  let  Frederick  Lyvett  know  she  was  in  debt,  and  he  might  be 
scared  away  for  ever.  If  she  changed  her  abode,  the  shopkeepers  might 
tike  alarm,  and  be  down  upon  her :  and  the  ndghbourhoodf  she  could 
not  leave,  because  her  teaching  lay  in  it 

He  must  help  me,"  she  suddenly  exdsdmed.  "  He  must  I  shall 
write  and  demand  it" 

She  set  her  writing  materials  before  her,  and  wrote  and  sealed  a  letter. 
Then  she  drew  up  a  short  notice,  as  if  to  send  to  a  newspaper.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  notifioatbn  of  her  merits  as  a  teacher,  seeking  m  more  em- 
ployment 
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II. 

Ik  a  fashionable  house  of  a  fashionable  winter  waterlng«place,  wber» 
the  oommunication  with  London  is  speedy  and  oft,  sat,  one  morning  about 
this  time,  a  lady  and  gentleman  at  breakfiut  The  lady  was  very  plain,  and 
an  expression  of  subdued  sorrow  was  on  her  countenance :  he  was  plain  too, 
with  his  disagreeable  black  eyes,  and  hb  dark,  dissipated  &oe.  He  looked 
on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  nut  he  had  led  an  irregular  life,  and  he  may 
not  have  been  quite  so  old.  He  was  dressed  in  a  flowered,  crimson-aUc 
dressing-gown,  and  looked  rather  loose  about  the  neck ;  and  he  lay  back 
in  an  easy-chair,  yawning  and  twirling  his  g^t  black  whiskers.  Some- 
thing had  delayed  the  post  that  morning.  Suddenly  he  took  up  his  cop^ 
drank  what  was  in  it,  and  pushed  it  from  him  with  a  jerk.  £Gs  wils 
drew  it  towards  her. 

You  need  not  give  me  any  more  of  that  trash.  I  have  had  enough 
for  one  morning." 

If  you  would  come  in  earlier  and  to  bed,  you  would  feel  more  in« 
dined  for  breakout,"  she  observed,  in  a  quiet  tone,  one  that  stru^ed 
not  to  show  its  long-subdued  resentment.  It  was  four  o'clock  this 
mominff." 

He  did  not  condescend  to  reply,  but  leaned  forward  and  pulled  the 
belL    The  servant  answered  it  in  hot  haste :  he  knew  his  master. 
Bring  my  meerschaum." 

Oh,  pray  do  not  smoke  in  this  room  I"  pleaded  his  wife,  in  alarm. 
It  makes  me  feel  so  sick." 

"  If  you  don't  like  it  you  can  go  out  of  it,"  was  the  civil  reply.  "  My 
meerschaum,  do  you  hear!    What  do  you  stand  staring  ti^ere  for?" 

The  servant  md  hear,  and  flew  away.  But  a  longer  interval  elapsed 
than  his  master  thought  necessary,  and  he  had  rung  another  violent  peal 
when  the  man  appeim^. 

Is  this  how  you  obey  orders  ?" 

"  The  postman  came,  sir,  and  I  waited  to  take  the  letters  from  him,'' 
answered  the  man,  as  he  laid  down  the  meerschaum,  the  TimeSj  and 
some  letters  before  his  master,  who,  glancing  at  the  addresses  of  the 
latter,  flung  two  of  them,  with  a  most  ungracious  movement,  towards  his 
wife,  opened  the  third,  read  it,  and  put  it  in  the  fire.  Then  he  unfolded 
the  TimeSy  and  his  wife  took  up  the  supplement.  Her  eye  glanced,  as 
the  eyes  of  many  ladies  will  glance,  to  ,the  top  of  its  second  colunm. 
There  was  only  one  mysterious  advertisement  in,  to-day,  and  that  she 
proceeded  to  read  aloud,  in  what  she  meant  for  a  merry  tone.  Poor 
thing !  she  strove  to  keep  up  at  least  a  semblance  of  good  feeling  between 
hetrself  and  her  husband,  but  hers  was  a  hard  lot  A  less  enduring  temper 
would  not  have  borne  it. 

'  The  Corsair.  A  letter  awaits  him  at  the  old  address.  Something 
has  occurred.  Send  for  it  without  delay.  Toujours  triste,  et  la  son- 
nette.' 

What  nonsense  they  do  put  in  !"  she  exoliumed.  I  wonder  whether 
the  persons  these  notices  are  meant  for  ever  see  them  or  understand 
them  ?" 

She  looked  at  her  husband  as  she  spoke,  and  was  astonished  at  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  eyes.  They  were  strained  on  her  with  a  half  increduloaSy 
half  savage  glare. 
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"What  is  the  matter  T  she  timidly  asked. 

"  Matter !   NodiiDg.    What  should  there  be 

"  Tou  were  looking  at  me  so  fiercely.** 

"  Well  I  mi^ht  be,  to  hear  you  read  aloud  that  foolery, 
troduced  an  adjective  before  the  last  word. 

Her  eyelids  drooped,  drooped  to  conceal  the  indignant  tears,  but 
was  patient  still,  and  did  not  retort.  He  seized  his  pipe  with  the  fine 
name,  crammed  it  full  of  tobacco,  lighted  it,  and  puned  out  as  much 
smoke  as  he  could  puff,  probably  with  the  hope  of  driving  her  away.  It 
had  the  effect,  ana  she  left  the  room.  The  instant  she  had  departed 
he  clenched  the  supplement,  and  devoured  the  very  lines  she  had  read 
aloud. 

"  Cursed  bother he  muttered.  "  I  must  send  for  that,  now  !  I 
thought  all  annoyance  from  that  quarter  was  over  and  done  with.  What 
*  something'  has  occurred  ?    Unless  1  hope  it  has  1" 

He  was  still  gazing  at  the  lines,  as  if  the  gazing  at  them  would  solve 
the  enigma,  when  a  servant  maid  came  into  the  room. 

"  Lady  Harriet  has  sent  me  to  ask  if  you  will  please  to  step  into  the 
nursery,  sir  ?"  '  j 

"What  for  r 

"The  little  girl  is  ill." 

«  What  ffoc  >d  can  I  do  if  she  is  P" 

"  Her  ladyship  thought—" 

"I  can't  come,  I  am  busy,"  he  sharply  interrupted.  "Leave  the 
room.'* 

Yet  it  was  his  own  child  I 

That  the  advertisement  was  addressed  to  him,  "  The  Corsair,**  he  well 
knew,  and  he  took  steps  to  obey  its  behest,  and  have  the  letter  from  the 
old  address,  which  was  one  in  town,  conveyed  to  him.  It  reached  him 
safely.    And  if  the  reader  is  curious  to  see  its  contents,  he  may. 

"  You  must  help  me.  A  gentleman  who  was  attached  to  me  before  I 
knew  you,  has  returned  from  abroad  and  is  inclined  to  make  me  his  wife. 
He  used  to  think  me  an  angel,  and  does  so  still ;  and,  if  not  rudely  un- 
deceived, it  will  be  une  affaire  Jinie.  But  I  have  several  pressing  liabi- 
lities upon  me  ;  rent,  bills,  and  something  else  that  you  know  of.  I  am 
to  be  turned  out  of  these  rooms  in  a  week,  because.  I  cannot  pay.  If  thb 
is  not  stopped,  and  the  debts  come  to  his  knowledge,  it  will  set  him  think- 
ing, and  startle  him  away.  Surely  you  will  aid  me :  and  it  is  to  your 
interest  to  do  so.  About  70/.  or  80/.  will  suffice,  but  it  must  come  to 
me  without  the  delay  of  an  unnecessary  hour.  If  I  can  only  accomplish 
this,  the  ambition  of  my  early  life  will  be  gratified,  for  I  shall  be  raised 
to  a  high  position  in  society.    Mind  that  you  fail  me  not. 

With  a  darkened  brow  he  scowled  over  the  letter,  pulling  at  his  black 
whiskers,  an  inveterate  habit  of  his,  especiaUy  when  put  out  "5Ae 
raised  to  a  high  position  in  society !"  he  scornfully  muttered.  He  sat 
down  to  write  a  refusal,  opened  his  desk,  placed  the  paper  before  him, 
and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink.  But  irresolution  came  over  him.  He 
laid  it  down  again,  rose,  and  paced  the  room. 

"  ^e's  such  a  tigress,"  he  said,  as  he  finally  sat  down,  "  there's  no 
knowing  what  she  may  do  if  I  refuse.    But  it  is  for  the  last  time.** 
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He  wrote  rapidly  enough  now. 

<^  When  we  squared  up  our  scores^  I  handed  yon  the  balance  in  a  himp, 
as  you  desired.  If  you  have  chosen  to  squander  it,  that  is  no  concern  of 
mine.  The  prospect  you  allude  to  is  a  lucky  one  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  help  you  to  the  extent  required.  I  am  as 
poor  for  my  station  as  you  are  for  yours ;  and  you  know  that  all  I  have 
IS  my  wife^,  not  mine.  I  send  you  50/.;  it  b  the  utmost  I  can  do,  and 
you'll  never  get  another  shilling  &om  me. 

«T.BLD* 


III. 

M188  Sophia  Mat  paid  her  landlady,  to  the  latter*8  extreme  surprise, 
some  other  claims,  and  went  on  swimmingly.  Mr.  Frederick  Lyrett 
me  a  constant  evening  g^uest :  she  received  him  widi  pleasure,  and 
played  o£F  her  various  fascinations  upon  him,  as  she  had  done  in  days  gone 
by.  He  had  not  outlived  his  partiality  for  music,  and  was  never  tir^  of 
standing  over  her  while  she  played  and  sang.  And  although  Sophia  May 
lived  alone,  and  no  third  person  was  present  to  break  their  interviews,  not 
a  look  or  word  escaped  either  that  the  most  fastidious  censor  could  have 
found  fault  with.  Once  hewbhed  to  take  her  to  one  of  the  theatres: 
she  laughingly  declined,  and  told  him  he  knew  nothing  about  propriety. 
He  urged  that  he  had  formerly  taken  her,  and  where  was  the  harm  ?  Oh, 
no  harm,  she  answered,  but  she  was  only  an  inexperienced  girl  then,  little 
acquainted  with  the  usages  of  society.  All  this  told  upon  Frederick 
Ly  vett :  her  perfectly  correct  manners,  her  apparently  high  principlee,  her 
Stniggles  to  maintain  herself  creditably,  and  her  success  (for  he  saw  nothing 
to  the  contrary),  the  shameful  way  in  which  she  and  her  friends  had  been 
treated  for  hb  sake,  all  this,  with  her  sweet  singing  and  her  rare  beauty, 
combined  to  render  her  in  hb  eyes  very  like  what  Miss  Ma^  had  sud-— 
an  angel.  She  pleased  equally  hb  judo^ment,  hb  taste,  and  his  inclination, 
and  he  soon  began  to  debate  why  he  should  not  take  her  for  good  and  alL 
Tlie  answer  suggested  itself,  that  she  was  &r  beneath  him  in  birth.  True; 
but  her  education,  mind,  and  manners,  would,  so  he  reasoned,  adorn  any 
rank,  so  why  should  he  not  ndse  her  to  hb  ? 

Frederick  Lyvett  was  a  son  of  the  great  legal  firm,  Lyvett,  Castie- 
Tosse,  and  Lyvett ;  that  is,  a  son  of  the  last  Lyvett  named  in  it,  and  Miss 
May  was  only  the  daughter  of  the  porter  to  the  firm.  Unhappily,  she 
had  received  an  education  ridiculously  above  her  station,  and  was  as  full 
of  pretence  and  ambition  as  she  was  high.  Frederick  Lyvett's  former  at- 
tachment to  her  became  known  to  his  friends,  who  dexterously  conveyed 
him  beyond  reach  of  her  charms,  and  turned  the  porter  and  his  &mily  off 
the  premises  in  disgrace.  Not  a  dishonourable  thought  had  ever  crossed 
hb  mind  towards  her,  beneath  him  as  she  was ;  he  had  loved  her  too 
well.  Now,  as  the  r^er  sees,  he  had  met  with  her  again  ;  and,  as  the 
months  went  on,  Miss  May  saw  her  hopes  and  dreams  drawing  nearer 
mnd  nearer  towards  realisation — saw  it  with  glowing  satb^Action  that  €nr 
oould  tell  of. 

One  evening  Mr.  Lyvett  sat  at  home  in  his  handsome  residence  at  the 
West-end.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  out,  and  he,  having  nobody  to 
talk  tO|  dozed  off  in  hb  chair.  The  entrance  of  one  of  hb  sons  aroosed  him. 
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lay,  Fred          Oh,  it  i§  yoa,  Jameg.*' 

James  Lyrett,  the  elder  son,  was  married  now,  and  had  a  home  of  his 
ovtu    He  drew  a  chair  oear  to  his  fidier. 

I  am  paying  you  a  late  visit,"  he  hegan,  but  I  have  just  heard 
•OBiething  aliout  Fred.  It's  not  very  pleasant  I  Uiought  I  would  come 
at  once  and  ease  myself  of  it" 

Nothing  has  hi^peaed  to  him — no  accident  with  that  young  horse  ^ 
he  dmes  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ljnrett,  who  was  still  but  half  awake.  He 
was  to  have  gone  out  with  your  mother  and  the  girls  to-night,  but  did 
not  come  in." 

^^No,  no,  nodiing  has  happened.  Do  you  remember  that  foolish 
faumess  of  Fred's  getting  himself  entangled  with  old  May's  girl,  when 
you  shipped  him  off  to  Valparaiso  ?" 

**  Yes.    Well  ?"  returned  Mr.  Ly vett,  now  very  wide  awake. 
He  is  in  with  her  again." 

"No  !" 

"  He  is.    Jones  came  up  to  dine  with  me  this  evening,  and  he  tokl  me 
of  it  af^ter  dinno*,  when  we  were  alone.    He  heard  it  somehow." 
^  Where  is  she  ?    How  did  Fied  find  her  ?" 

"  She  lives  somewhere  in  Bromptcm.  I  can't  say  how  Fred  found  her 
out.    Jones  did  not  know." 

^  Well,  if  Fred  chooses  to  play  the  fool,  he  must,  that's  all,"  testily  re- 
torted Mr.  Lyvett. 

"  Yes,  but  he  has  no  right  to  play  it  and  disgrace  the  family." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Jones  says  he'll  nuirry  her." 
Psha,  James !    Nonsense  I    Fred's  not  such  a  jackass  as  all  that." 
I  won't  answer  for  it.    The  girl  must  have  obtained  pretty  deep  hold 
upon  his  mind,  for  him  to  take  up  with  her  again,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
wee  years." 

"  What's  she  doing  in  Brompton  ?" 

<^  Fred  knows,  I  suppose.  I  don't.  Stay  !  I  think  Jones  mentioned 
teaching,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  James          Who  is  that  coming  up-stairs  ?" 

Fred  himself,  I  think.    It  is  like  his  step." 

^'Then  I'll  have  the  matter  out  at  once,"  angrily  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lyvett. 

Fred  himself  it  was.  He  came  into  the  room,  whistling,  an  evening 
newspaper  in  his  hand. 

Frederick,"  beg^  Mr.  Lyvett,  in  a  temperate  voice,    how  is  it  you 
were  not  in,  to  go  with  your  mother  and  sisters  to-night  ?" 
I  did  not  intend  to  go.    I  told  Fanny  so." 
"  Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  Been !"  echoed  Mr.  Fred,  astonished  at  the  question.  ^  To  lots  of 
places.    A  fine  night,  James,  is  it  not?" 

"  Perhaps  yo«  have  been  to  Brompton  ?" 

"  To  Brompton,  sir !"  he  repeated,  in  a  dubious  accent. 

"  Hm^  come  and  sit  down.  I  don't  go  to  bed  this  night  till  you  and  I 
have  had  an  understanding.  A  pretty  thing  James  has  heard :  tiiat  yon 
m  playing  the  fool  again  with  that  Sophia  May." 

"  Pray  who  toU  you  ?"  demanded  Frederid^  fieroely  turning  to  his 
brother.  » 
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That  is  of  no  consequence,''  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  James  Lyrett. 
^<  The  question  is,  is  it  so  ?" 

Have  you  renewed  your  intimacy  with  her  or  not  sharply  inter* 
rupted  Mr.  Lyyett 

Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  youpger  son.      I  am  not  goin^  to  doiy 

  it.    I  have  a  very  great  friendship  for  her,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.** 

V  «  Well,  she^s  a  pretty  lot  to  acknowledge  a  friendship  for,*'  sarcasti- 
cally  cried  Mr.  Ly  vett.  *^  You  might  have  the  decency.  Master  Fred,  to 
be  a  little  shameniced  on  such  a  subject,  before  your  father." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  take  her  for,  sir  ?*'  was  the  indignant  question. 
For  old  May's  daughter  originally  :  for  an  adventurer  lately,  and  a 
*  pretty  clever  one.    What  do  you  take  her  for  ?"  added  Mr.  Ly  vett,  look> 
ing  keenly  at  his  son. 

«  For  one  of  the  best  creatures  that  ever  struggled  with  an  unfortunate 
lot,"  returned  Fred,  with  emotion.  "  Her  beauty  and  virtues  would 
adorn  a  throne.  She  was  unfortunately  bom  in  an  obscure  sphere,  but 
her  qualities  fit  her  for  a  high  one.    I  only  wish  you  knew  her,  sir." 

It  is  quite  enough  for  one  of  the  family  to  boast  of  that  honour," 
was  the  stinging  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Lyvett.  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
one  thing — what  good  do  you  expect  to  come  out  of  this  ?  Do  you  tmnk 
it  is  creditable  for  ray  son  to  go  visiting  this  sort  of  people  on  the  sly  ?" 

"  I  have  not  gone  on  the  sly ;  I  have  gone  openly.  Except  that  I 
have  said  nothing  about  it  at  home.  I  was  thinking  of  doing  that, 
however." 

«  Oh,  indeed !" 

And  you  could  not  expect  me  to  be  very  open  on  the  point,  after 
what  you  and  James  did  formerly.    Banishing  one  off  to  Valparaiso,  on 
purpose  to  separate  us,  and  then  turning  her  and  her  parents  out  of . 
doors." 

^*  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Valparaiso  business,"  said  James  Lyvett. 
"  Some  of  you  had,  at  any  rate." 

"  We  may  as  well  cut  short  the  discussion,  or  it  will  last  till  your 
mother  comes  home,  and  it  is  of  no  use  worrying  her  with  such  a  sub- 
ject," said  Mr.  Lyvett.  Frederick,  you  must  give  this  nonsense  up.  I 
must  have  your  word  of  honour." 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that,"  was  Fred's  reply. 

«  Why?" 

He  was  silent. 

"  Why  ?  I  ask  you,"  irritably  repeated  Mr.  Lyvett. 
My  friendship  with  Miss  May  is  more  serious  than  you  imagine,  sir. 
I  wish  to  make  her  my  wife." 

An  ominous  pause.    Then  Mr.  Lyvett  broke  it  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"James,  go  out  and  get  a  cap  and  bells.  We  will  fit  him  out  for 
Astley's.  He  shall  play  the  fool's  part  in  the  next  new  pantomime.  Oh, 
Fred !  you  had  better  go  to  school  again  and  learn  wisdom." 

"  A  pretty  pantomine  it  is,  that  he  is  enacting  now,"  said  James,  with 
a  contemptuous  look  at  his  brother.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Frederick." 

"  It  is  a  man's  privilege  that  he  may  marry  whom  he  pleases,"  said 
Frederick. 

"  No,  sir,  he  has  not  a  right  to  marry  whom  he  pleases,  when  the  st^ 
would  disgrace  himself  and  his  family,"  retorted  Mr.  Lyvett. 
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My  family  are  prejudiced,  or  they  would  not  deem  dus  a  disgraoe. 
I  will  acknowledge  that  her  birth  is  not  equal  to  mine,  but  many  better 
men  than  I  have  got  over  that  obstacle,  and  found  themselves  none  the 
worse  for  it." 

"We  will  put  her  birth  out  of  the  discussion  if  you  will,"  said  Mr. 
Ly vett :  "  there  is  a  more  serious  obstacle.  Pray  are  you  aware  that  she 
went  out  as  governess  ?^ 

"  Yes.    To  Lady  Tennygal's." 

**  And  did  you  hear  how  she  got  in,  there  ?" 

"  Grot  in  ?"  echoed  Frederick.    "  I  don't  understand." 

"  She  got  in  by  means  of  giving  false  characters  of  herself.  Now  yon 
are  a  lawyer,  Fred,  and  know  how  that  can  be  punished." 

"  Nonsense,  sir !    You  must  be  under  a  mistake.'^ 

"  I  am  under  no  mistake,"  returned  Mr.  Ly  vett.  One  of  the  letters 
of  recommendation  purported  to  come  from  us,  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and 
Lyvett.  Her  ficither  was  palmed  off  as  a  dead  man,  but  once  an  eminent 
solicitor  and  ^end  of  ours.  Other  recommendations  were  equally  false ; 
and,  on  these,  she  was  admitted  to  the  family.  Lord  Tennygal  applied 
to  us  afterwards,  and  thus  the  plot  was  laid  bare.  Miss  May's  services 
were  dispensed  with  the  same  day." 

But  she  could  have  known  nothing  of  these  false  recommendations !" 
exclaimed  Fred  Lyvett. 

"  Of  course  not,"  mimicked  his  father.  They  dropped  into  Lady 
Teuny gal's  hands  from  the  clouds,  just  in  the  nick  of  need.  What  a 
greenhorn  you  are,  Fred  1" 

"  If  you  knew  her,  you  would  not  suspect  her  of  such  conduct,"  re- 
torted Frederick.      She  is  honour  itself.    Perhaps  her  parents,  over 

anxious,  may  have  been  tempted   But  I  have  no  right  to  say  this. 

However  it  may  have  been,  I  will  stake  my  name  that  she  was  innocent." 

"  You'd  lose  the  stake.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that^she  her- 
self was  the  party  who  furnished  them.  I  forget  the  details  now,  but 
they  were  plain  at  the  time.  An  old  dowager  from  the  West-end  came 
down  to  me  at  the  offices,  Lady  Somebody,  and  we  went  into  the  matter. 
A  line  rage  she  was  in ;  threatened  to  prosecute  Miss  May.  Steer  clear 
of  her,  Fred,  my  boy,  she's  too  clever  for  you." 

I  will  ask  her  about  this,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  she  will  come  out 
of  it  as  bright  as  crystal,  and  it  will  make  no  difference  in  my  intentions." 

Then  understand  me,  Frederick  ;  you  must  choose  between  this  girl 
and  your  family.  If  you  degrade  yourself  by  marrying  her,  you  are  no 
longer  one  of  us,  and  you  must  leave  the  business."^ 

"  That's  all  bosh,"  thought  Fred.    «  Said  to  intimidate  me." 

"  Either  he  or  I  should  go  out  of  it,"  added  Mr.  James,  in  a  deter- 
mined, haughty  manner,  as  he  rose  and  said  good  night  to  his  father. 

Away  dashed  Frederick,  the  next  evening,  to  Brompton.  Is  it  true 
that  you  knew  of  these  false  recommendations  ?"  he  spluttered,  af^  a 
hasty  and  confused  account  of  what  he  had  heard. 

"  Oh  iiear,  no  "  answered  Sophia,  heaving  up  her  hands  in  horror, 
how  could  you  for  a  moment  give  ear  to  such  a  thing  p  A  friend  of 
mine,  Mrs.  Penryn,  who  interested  herself  greatly  for  me,  wrote  to  Lady 
Langton  in  my  favour.  What  she  really  said,  I  know  no  more  than 
you,  for  I  never  saw  the  letter,  but  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  too 
dearly  worded.    She  said^^I  believe,  that  my  nither  had  been  attached 
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to  the  house  of  LjTett,  Casderosee,  and  Lyrett,  and  Lady  Laagton  took 
that  to  impl J  that  he  bad  been  a  paitaer,  and  wrote  to  that  effect  to 
Lady  Tennygal.  Nothing  undwhanded,  much  leas  wrong,  was  intended, 

and  Mrs.  PeDr3m  would  tell  you  so,  if  she  were  not  dead." 

Bat  the  letter  of  recomniendation  purportbg  to  oome  from  Lyrett, 
Castleroase,  and  Lyvett?"  asked  Frederick. 

I  never  comprehended  that,"  replied  Sophia,  all  £nr»spoken  candoor. 
It  was  always  a  puzzle  to  me.  own  opinion  was,  that  no  such 
letter  wus  ever  written:  or  else  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  enemy 
who  wished  me  ill.  I  did  not  seek  much  to  fathom  it,  the  matter  alto- 
gether was  too  painful  to  roe ;  and  where  was  the  nse  when  my  situatioa 
was  ffone?  I'm  sure  I  thought  I  should  have  frunted  with  grief  tbt 
day  they  turned  me  away :  one  thing  alone  bore  me  up — the  oonscityaB- 
ness  of  my  innocence." 

If  ever  I  desert  her,  may  I  be— smotiiered !"  ejaculated  Fred  to 
himself  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  I  knew  it  would  prove  to  be  no 
fiudt  of  hers.  My  £iither  is  so  prejudiced  that  he  would  impute  any- 
thing to  her.  And  Jem's  worse,  for  he  is  as  ezcluave  as  the  day.  I'U 
marry  her  in  private  at  onoe ;  and,  if  they  find  it  out,  they  mast  stonn, 
that's  all  Sophy,"  said  he,  aloud,  the  folks  at  home  are  regularly  set 
against  us,  and  there's  no  more  use  asking  their  consent  to  our  union, 
than  there  would  be  in  asking  the  Lord  Chancellor's.  I  see  noUiing  for 
us  but  a  private  marriage.  You  are  wearing  yourself  out  with  this 
lesson-giving,  but,  as  my  wife,  you  will  at  least  have  leisure  and  comfort 
I  don't  go  in,  yet,  for  an  equal  share  with  James,  but  I  get  a  good  roond 
sum,  and  I  diink  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do." 

Sophia  thought  so  too.  She  sighed  down  her  triumphant  satisfaction, 
and  timidly  whiq>ered  that  she  would    resign  her  will  to  his." 

Then  he  began  discussing  plans.  He  thought  she  had  better  give  up 
her  teacl^ng  instanter,  and  go  down  to  a  quiet  place  he  knew  of  in  the 
country,  where  there  was  a  rural  church.  He  would  oome  and  see  bar 
on  the  Sundays,  and  when  things  were  in  readiness,  say  in  a  month  or 
so,  they  would  be  married.  Before  it  was  finally  decided,  the  clock 
struck  ten,  and  he  had  to  leave,  for  she  never  allowed  him  to  stay  later. 

The  following  morning,  when  his  cab  was  at  the  door  waiting  for  him, 
Mrs.  Lyvett  called  Frederick  to  her  side. 

**  What  is  it,  mother  ?  I  am  in  a  hurry.  The  governor's  already 
gone,  and  I  shall  get  in  for  it  again  for  being  late." 

Only  one  little  minute,"  she  said.  What  is  this  whisper  that  I  have 
heard?" 

Fred's  cheek  flushed.  He  dearly  loved  his  mother.  He  had  sat  down 
on  the  sofiet,  and  Mrs.  Lyvett  rose  and  placed  her  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
looking  into  his  face  with  her  loving  eyes. 

Your  father  has  been  much  put  out  this  day  or  two.  I  have  gaUiered 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  about  you  :  that  you  are  acquainted  with  some 
one  not  at  all  proper — some  one  that  you  say  you  will  marry." 

"  That's  my  father's  version.    She  " 

^  Hush,  Frederick,  I  would  rather  not  enter  into  it.  I  only  want  to 
say  a  word.  You  are  aware  that  you  were  ever  my  £ivourite  diild.  I 
have  loved  you  dearly,  better  than  all  the  others." 

He  laid  hold  his  mother's  hands  and  kept  ihem,  and  she  leaned  fSor- 
ward  till  her  cheek  toudied  his. 
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^  It  is  but  a  Kttle  word  that  I  wanted  to  wfaiaper,**  she  continued  to 
rspeai  Dearest  Frtderiek,  remember  that  no  good  eomes  of  dia* 
obedience ;  never  be  betrayed  into  it.  If  ^onr  father  is  averse  to  yoxa 
wishes,  and  thinks  them  unsuitable,  wait  with  patience ;  remember  jour 
doty  to  him,  and  perhaps  time  will  soften  obstacies  and  bring  your  hopes 
te  pass.  Be  not  tempted  to  act  in  rebelhon  against  your  parents,  for  no 
good  would  attend  it.  It  b  your  mother,  my  darling  boy,  who  tells  you 
this." 

She  kissed  his  cheek  with  affectionate  earnestness,  and  hurried  from 
the  room,  wishing  to  avoid  further  mention  of  the  topic,  th^  and  always. 
Frederiek  Lyrett  descended  to  his  cab,  and  droTC  down  to  the  office  in 
so  sober  a  style  that  his  groom  wondered.  He  was  in  a  serious  mood  aH 
that  day:  should  it  be  disobedience,  or  should  it  not?  He  was  well- 
prineipled,  and  had  hitherto  been  sufficiently  dutiful.  If  that  unha^iy 
giri  had  not  taken  such  deep  hold  on  die  article  he  called  his  heart ! 

IV. 

It  is  truly  strange  how  things  come  i^ut  in  this  world  of  ours! 
A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  dbove  erents,  Mr.  Castlerosse,  a  partner 
in  the  house  of  Ljrrett,  was  seeking  for  a  clergyman  with  whom  to  place 
his  son  to  read  for  honours.  One  Saturday,  a  dient,  who  was  at  tiie 
oftces  on  business,  strongly  recommended  to  nim  a  Mr.  Balfour,  the  in- 
cumbent of  a  retired  parish  in  Surrey.  So  Mr.  Castlerosse,  being  an 
impulsive  man,  took  an  early  dinner  and  went  down  without  delay. 
Lock  did  not  favour  Mr.  Castlerosse :  Mr.  Balfour  was  gone  to  town, 
and  would  not  be  home  till  late  at  night  So  Mr.  Castlerosse,  unwilling 
to  have  had  his  journey  for  nothing,  and  finding  there  was  a  comfortable 
inn,  telegraphed  to  his  family  that  he  should  not  be  home  till  Monday 
morning. 

On  the  Sunday  he  saw  the  cWgyman,  and  was  invited  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  nim  after  evening  service,  which  he  did.  Upon  rising 
to  leave,  he  inquired,  pursuing  the  thread  of  their  conversation,  whether 
Mr.  Balfour  would  not  go  to  town  with  him  by  the  early  train. 

No,"  answered  Mr.  Balfour.      I  have  a  muriage  to  perform." 

You  do  not  get  many  of  them,  I  expect,  in  this  little  place,"  cried 
Mr.  Castlerosse. 

«  Very  few  indeed.  These  parties  are  firom  London.  The  lady  has 
been  down  here  three  or  four  weeks,  lodging  at  a  farm-house." 

"  A  nice,  lady-like  young  woman,  she  seems,"  interposed  Mrs.  Balfour, 
"  a  Miss  May.    The  gentleman  is  a  Mr.  Ly vett" 

**May  !  Lyvett!"  echoed  Mr.  Castlerosse,  recalling  the  old  affiur  and 
the  shippiog-off  of  Fred.  What's  his  Christian  name  ?  What  sort  of  a 
looking  man  b  he  ?" 

A  fair  young  man,  with  a  light  moustache  and  an  eye-glass.  And," 
added  the  clergyman,  referring  to  a  paper,  his  name  is  Fr^erick.  Fre- 
derick Lyvett  and  Sophia  May." 

The  effect  this  information  had  on  Mr.  Castlerosse,  who  was  a  most 
escitable  man,  was  sw^  as  to  startle  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balfour.  He  soon 
explained  himself  and  demanded  that  the  ceremony  should  be  stopped. 

I  have  no  power  to  refine  to  marry  them,"  obsenr«d  the  dergynaaa. 
"They  are  of  age." 
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Of  age  ('*  repeated  the  heated  Mr.  Castleroflse.  Heavmi  and  eardi, 
rir  !  Don't  I  teli  you  it  is  a  horrible  runaway  marriage,  that  will  min 
Fred  for  life,  and  dirive  Mr.  Lyvett  mad  ?" 

But  still  the  clergyman  shook  hb  head,  and  urged  that  without  just 
grounds  he  could  not  stop  it 

Away  tore  Mr.  Castlerosse  to  the  station  of  the  electric  telegraph.  No- 
body was  there  who  could  send  a  message.  A  porter  ran  hither  and 
thither,  and  at  last  a  clerk  was  found.  The  words  flew  on  the  wires,  and 
Mr.  Castlerosse  returned  to  the  inn  to  sleep. 

Frederick  Lyvett  was  also  sleeping  there.  For  as  Mr.  Castleroase  as- 
cended the  stairs  to  his  bedroom  he  saw  a  door  opened  in  the  corridor, 
and  a  pair  of  boots  thrust  out  by  an  arm  in  a  shirt-sleeve.  Whether  the 
half-dressed  gentleman  saw  him,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  recognised  Fre- 
derick Lyvett.  "  Ah  ha,  Master  Fred,  my  boy !"  he  thought,  "  jouH 
get  a  pill,  perhaps,  instead  of  a  wife." 

At  six  o  clock  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Castlerosse  was  up,  and  away 
to  the  railway  station,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the  ben^ 
outside  for  nearly  an  hour  before  it  was  opened.  With  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  porter,  he  rushed  up  and  seized  hold  of  him.  The  porter  re- 
cognised him  as  the  gentleman  who  had  played  some  antics  in  the  tele- 
graph-office the  night  before,  wanting  to  telegraph  up  to  the  diief  office 
that  no       clerk  was  in  attendance. 

What  time  does  the  first  train  get  in  here  from  London  T*  demanded 
Mr.  Castlerosse. 

"  The  first  train  don't  stop  here." 

"  Then  the  first  that  does  stop  ?" 

"  Well,  it  don't  get  in  much  afore  eight,  forty-five.  It's  due  at  eight, 
forty;  but  the  steam  ain't  never  up  with  a  will  the  forepart  of  a  journey.* 
It  a'n't  had  time  to  get  itself  up." 

"  Eight,  forty-five !  That's  a  quarter  to  nine,"  groaned  Mr.  Castle- 
rosse, "and  they  to  be  married  at  eight!  I  hope  and  trust  he  will 
be  able  to  get  a  special.  Are  there  any  fiys  or  coadies  to  be  had  here?" 
he  inquired  aloud. 

There's  a  man  as  keeps  one  fly.  He  don't  get  much  to  do.  He's  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  he  ain't  often  called  out  of  it." 

"  Where  can  I  find  him  ?" 

**  He  lives  a  rood  or  two  t'other  side  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn." 

Away  walked  Mr.  Castlerosse.  The  blacksmith's  shop  was  easily 
found,  and  the  blacksmith  was  in  it,  shoeing  a  horse.  A  taU,  intelligent- 
looking  man. 

"  I  am  told  that  you  have  a  fly  for  hire,"  began  Mr.  Castlerosse. 

"  A  one-horse  fly,  sir." 
I  want  you  to  be  with  it  at  the  station  this  morning,  to  wiut  for  a 
gentleman  whom  I  expect  " 

"  By  train  up  or  down,  sir?"  interrupted  the  man. 
Down.  And  when  he  comes,  drive  nim  widi  all  speed  to  the  church. 
Be  in  waiting  there  directly,  at  half-past  seven,  in  case  he  should  come 
by  a  special  train." 

The  blacksmith  looked  up  from  his  employment.  I  can't  take  the 
job,  sir,  if  you  want  me  to  be  there  before  the  regular  down  tram.  I 
have  got  a  wedding  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock." 
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Tou  must  go  die  station,"  peremptorilj  spoke  Mr.  Castlerotse.  I 
don't  care  what  I  pa^  you.'' 

^  It  18  not  a  question  of  payment,  sir,"  civilly  answered  the  man.  I 
hare  engaged  myself  to  this  lady  and  gentleman,  and  I  would  not  do 
such  a  tmng  as  go  from  my  word.  I  take  them  to  the  church,  wait  for 
them,  and  from  thence  to  tne  station,  to  catch  the  quarter  to  nine  down 
tnun." 

Mr.  Castlerosse  seemed  heaten  on  all  sides.  He  turned  crustilY  from 
the  unmanageable  blacksmith,  and,  bending  his  steps  towards  the  church- 
yard, paced  about  there  amongst  the  g^vestones.  In  his  state  of  excite- 
ment he  could  not  sit  still,  or  remain  away  frx>m  the  chief  scene  of  action. 
A  little  before  eight  the  doors  were  opened,  and  he  entered  and  ensconced 
himself  behind  a  pillar,  where  he  could  see  and  not  be  seen.  There  were 
no  signs  yet  of  Mr.  Ly vett,  but  presently  the  wedding  party  came  in. 

The  bride  was  first,  looking  lovely ;  that  fact  struck  even  the  preju- 
diced mind  of  Mr.  Castlerosse.  Who  on  earth  was  conducting  her?  Mr. 
Castlerosse  stared,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared  again.  To  his  horrible  con- 
viction, his  unbounded  indig^tion,  it  was  his  own  favourite  nephew ! 

A  medical  student,  graceless  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  painstaking  to  Mr. 
Castlerosse,  whom  he  had  had  thoughts  of  benevolently  setting  up  in 
practice,  the  good-looking,  careless,  random  Charley  Castlerosse. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergyman  begun  the  service  when  Mr.  Castlerosse 
gtided  forward.  "  I  forbid  the  marriage,"  he  said.  I  can  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  take  place." 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  frame  of  Sophia  Ma^.  She  did  not 
know  who  caused  the  interruption,  or  what  plea  was  going  to  be  urged. 
Her  face  assumed  the  paleness  of  the  grave,  and  she  bent  it  forward,  and 
hid  it  on  the  altar  rails ;  the  bridegroom,  however,  turned  round  and  con* 
fronted  the  intruder ;  whilst  Charley  Castlerosse  never  turned  at  all,  for 
he  had  recognised  the  voice,  and  hoped  to  escape  unseen,  only  wishing 
there  was  an  open  gp*ave  convenient,  that  he  might  drop  into  it. 

The  scene  that  ensued  was  one  never  yet  witnessed  in  that  quiet  litUe 
church,  but  Mr.  Castlerosse  failed  to  show  any  legal  grounds  for  delaying 
the  marriage.  *'His  father  will  be  here  directly,"  he  screamed;  ^' he'll 
be  here  with  a  strait- waistcoat;  he's  coming  by  the  first  train." 

Frederick  Lyvett  took  a  high  tone.  He  dared  Mr.  Castlerosse  to 
show  just  or  legal  cause  for  his  interruption,  and  he  dared  the  clergyman 
to  stop  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Balfour,  with  a  sigh,  opened  his  book  again, 
and  Mr.  Castlerosse  looked  vainly  out  for  Mr.  Lyvett  There  was  time 
yet. 

How  was  it  that  Mr.  Lyvett  had  not  come  ?  On  the  previous  evening, 
the  family  having  retired  to  rest,  for  it  was  Mr.  Lyvett  s  safe  and  good 
old  custom  to  be  up  last  in  the  house,  as  it  had  been  his  father's  before 
him,  he  and  his  wife  were  preparing  to  follow  them,  when  Mrs.  Lyvett 
spoke. 

"  James,  I  do  believe  Frederick  has  not  come  in  !" 
"  My  dear,  I  told  you  that  Fred  went  out  yesterday  for  some  days." 
•  "  Oh,  I  understood  you  till  to-night  only.    Where  is  he  gone  ?" 

I  did  not  ask  him.  He  has  taken  his  own  course  lately  with  little 
reference  to  me.  Somewhere  in  the  country.  I  expect  Charley  Castle- 
rosse is  with  him,  for  Rowley  saw  them  in  a  cab  together.    They  are 
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gone  on  a  spree,  I  suppose.  I  woald  ntfaer  Fred  ioA  go  out  of  London 
tor  his  sprees,  just  now,  than  stop  in  it/'  said  Mr.  LyTett,  agmficantly. 

He  had  put  out  the  lights  and  taken  np  Ae  hea-«andlesliek,  when  a 
tremendous  peal  at  the  hall-bell  edioed  throogh  the  house. 

^  What  ean  that  be  ?"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Lyvett 
Some  drunken  fellows  passing.    I  wish  I  was  bdiind  Aem.'*  But 
there  followed  a  second  peal,  louder  than  the  first 

Don't  go  down,"  cried  Mrs.  Lyrett  Look  from  ike  windoir.'' 
Mr.  Ly vett  opened  it  and  leaned  out. 

«  Whoisdiat?" 

« Is  this  J.  Lyvett,  Esquire's  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Telegraphic  despatch,  sir." 
«  Who  from  ?" 
Don't  know." 

Mr.  Ljvett  went  down,  and  returned  with  the  despatdi  in  his  hand. 
He  read  it  by  the  Hght  of  the  bedroom  candle,  his  wife  looking  over  him. 
Sure  such  a  message  was  never  sent  by  telegn^ph  before  :  but  Mr.  Caslie- 
rosse  was  not  collected  when  he  wrote  it 

Fred's  down  here :  going  to  be  married  to-morrow  at  eight  o'olodL 
to  that  serpent-crocodile.  Take  a  special  engine  and  come  and  stop  it 
The  old  affiur  renved.    May,  the  p<vter. 

"HeH&T  CUBTLEBOaSI.'' 

Mr.  Lyvett  was  in  a  cab  the  next  morning  betimes,  and  had  naaify 
reached  the  railway  station,  prepared  to  demand  a  special  train,  when  in 
putting  his  hand  m  his  pocket  to  get  the  £&re  ready  for  the  cabman,  ha 
discovered,  to  his  consternation,  that  he  had  left  his  money-case  at  hom. 
This  was  through  being  over-cautious.  He  bad  put  it  out  on  the  drawen 
the  previous  night,  lest  he  might  forget  to  change  it  from  one  sent  of 
clothes  to  the  otiier  in  the  hurry  of  dosing,  and  on  the  drawers  it  was 
still.  He  had  to  drive  back,  and  this  delayed  him  considerably  above  an 
hour.  The  clock  was  striking  eight  as  he  finally  drove  up  to  the  station. 
He  knew  that  the  train  must  be  then  about  going  out. 

A  first-class  ticket  for  he  breathlessly  exdaimed,  throwing 

down  a  sovmign.  How  much  time  have  I  ?"  he  added,  as  he  took  up 
the  change. 

"  None.  It  is  starting  now.  You  can't  go  by  it  The  express  leaves 

at  ten." 

"  I  must  go  by  it,"  he  screamed,  rushing  up  to  the  line  of  carriages. 

Hi !  stop !  stop !    Porter !  stop !" 

Too  late,  sir,"  said  the  porter.      Train's  on  the  move." 

"  Open  a  door,  man  I  It's  a  business  of  life  and  death.  Open  a  door, 
I  say.    Here  I  all  right ;  never  be  known." 

Something  of  a  golden  colour  mysteriously  found  its  yn^  into  the 
porter's  hand,  and  a  door,  quite  as  mysteriously,  flew  <^n.  It  belonged 
to  a  third-class  carriage,  tiie  last  of  die  tram.  Mr.  Lyvett  scrambled 
into  it 

^  The  train  steamed  up  to  its  destination;  tiiat  is,  Mr.  Lyretf  s  destina- 
tion ;  steamed  welL  it  was  only  forty-one  minutes  past  efg^t  He 
sprang  from  the  carriage. 
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This  is  a  first-class  ticket,"  cried  the  porter,  eyeing  him  suspiciously. 
"  And  if  I  choose  to  pay  for  first-class  and  ride  in  third,  what's  that  to 
you?   How  far  is  the  church  off 
"Half  a  mile." 
"Which  is  the  way  to  it 

"  Out  at  the  back,  down  the  steps,  and  straight  aknag  up  the  road." 
"  Any  carriage  to  be  had  V* 

"  No ;  Payne's  fly  was  here,  bringing  folks  to  the  train,  but  it's  gone 
•gMn." 

Mr.  Lyrett  rushed  madly  down  the  steps.  The  road  was  before  him, 
and  he  could  see  the  churda  spire  rising  at  a  distance,  but  it  looked  more 
like  a  mile  away  than  half  a  one.  What  could  he  do  to  get  there  ?  What 
a  shame  that  no  conveyance  was  in  waiting !  The  knot  might  be  beinff 
tied  then,  and  he  arrive  just  too  late.  As  to  running,  that  was  beyonid 
him :  it  was  up-hill,  and  he  was  a  fat  man.  He  espied  a  horse  fasteitod 
to  the  palings  of  a  small  house  dose  to  the  egr^ :  a  butdier's  boy  and 
Us  tray  had  just  jumped  off  it ;  he  was  taking  the  station-master's  wife, 
who  lived  there,  some  stecJc  for  their  dinner.  Without  consideration, 
Mr.  Lyvett  unhooked  the  bridle,  mounted  himself  on  the  horse,  and  urged 
him  to  a  gallop,  l^he  dismayed  boy,  when  he  had  recovered  his  astonidi- 
ment,  started  in  the  wake,  hauomng  "  Stop  thief!"  vrith  all  his  stentorian 
longs,  which  only  made  tiie  horse  fly  the  faster.  About  half  way  to  the 
churdi  the  rider  came  upon  Mr.  CastlerosBe,  sitting  philosophically  upon 
a  milestone  by  the  roadside. 

"Well  ?"  cried  Mr.  Lyvett,  pulling  up,  as  speedily  as  the  pace  he  was 
going  would  allow. 

"  PTell  it  is,  I  think,"  grunted  Mr.  Castlerosse.  Why  couldn't  yoo 
some  before?" 

"Am  I  in  time?" 

^<  No,  you  are  not  They  are  married  and  gone.  You  couldn't  expect 
to  be." 

"  Are  they  really  married  ?"  gasped  Mr.  Lyvett,  his  arms  dropping 
powerless  with  the  news. 

They  are.  I  stood  in  the  church  and  saw  it  done.  I  strove  to  pre- 
YSDt  it,  but  was  not  allowed.    /  was  not  his  fiither." 

Mr.  Lyvett  slowly  descended  from  the  horse.  To  encounter  the  panting 
and  abusive  butcher-boy,  who  protested  the  poHceman  was  a  coming  up 
with  the  'ancn£Gi.  A  short  explanation  and  another  golden  piece  settied 
tbe  lad,  and  sent  him  riding  off  in  wild  glee. 

"  You  say  they  are  gone.    Where  ?" 

"  In  that  train  which  I  suppose  you  got  out  of,"  was  poor  Mr.  Gastie- 
ro8Be*s  testy  reply,  as  he  pointed  to  the  smoking  carriages  whirHng  along 
in  the  distance.  "  A  more  determined,  obstiq^te,  pig4ieaded  man  than 
your  son  has  shown  himself  this  day,  I  never  saw.  It  will  come  home  to 
him,  as  sure  as  his  name's  Fred  Lyvett" 

"  As  he  has  made  his  bed,  so  he  must  lie  on  it,"  returned  Mr.  Lyvett, 
striving  to  make  Kght  of  his  bitter  grief. 

But  not  in  their  worst  anticipatbns  could  he  or  Mr.  Castlerosse  suspect 
how  yery  hard  that  bed  was  to  be. 

And  Fred  and  his  bride  steamed  gaily  off,  rejoicing  at  having  won 
thdr  stolen  march. 
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LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE 

On  the  8th  of  September  last  (1856)  a  mandement  was  published  by 
Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Ghent,  which  occasioned  a  memorable  debate 
in  the  Belgian  Chambers— one  deputy,  M.  de  Decker,  significantly  re* 
marking,  that,  on  dirait  qu'un  souffle  d*intol^rance  est  pasi6  sur  la  Bel- 
gique."  The  Bishop  had  attacked,  with  a  degree  of  energy  closely  akin 
to  violence,  the  University,  aud  the  Literary  Society  of  Ghent  After 
citing  the  doctrines  of  three  of  the  University  professors,  "doctrioea 
man^estly  fdse,  wicked,  blasphemous,  and  heretical,"  the  episcopal  censor 
went  on  to  say :  You  will  not  expect  us  to  refute  sucii  blasphenaiet 
combined  With  so  profound  an  ignorance.  It  is  enough  that  we  have 
pointed  them  out  to  you — and  he  then  charged  his  clergy  to  warn  their 
parishioners  of  the  immense  danger  their  children  would  incur  if  allowed 
to  attend  the  University  classes  while  three  such  professors — of  philo- 
sophy, of  history,  and  of  jurisprudence — continued  their  lectures.  Of  the 
Literary  Society,  again,  he  complained,  that  it  had  now  become  notorious 
for  its  anti-religious  and  anti-social  spirit ;  and  that  not  only  did  it  place 
at  the  disposal  of  its  members  a  library  full  of  the  most  impious  and  most 
immoral  books,  but  also  save  periodical  seances^  of  a  pretended  literary 
character,  at  which  infidels  boldly  expounded  the  most  mischieTOBs 
doctrines. 

Jules  Simon,  in  the  December  following,  delivered  two  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  before  the  Literary  Society  of 
Ghent ;  and  the  welcome  accorded  to  them  has  led  to  their  publication 
in  the  volume  now  before  us — the  lectures  being  here  expanded,  how^ 
ever,  into  four,  and  illustrated  by  copious  documents  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix.  M.  Simon  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  popular 
works  on  no  very  popular  themes — the  History  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  a  treatise  on  Duty,  and  another  on  Natural  Religion — ^the  last  of 
which  has  recently  found  an  English  translator.  In  his  introduction  to 
the  present  volume,  the  author  remarks,  that  all  who  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  read  his  books  will  feel  sure  of  not  meeting,  in  this  instance, 
with  any  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion.  "  I  am  filled  at  once  with 
respect  and  admiration  for  Christianity,  a  doctrine  so  simple,  so  profound; 
which  teaches  so  clearly  the  unity  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  of  which  the  morality  is  so  pure,  so  full  of  charity ;  while  its  in- 
fluence over  the  loftiest  intellects  as  well  as  the  masses,  has  been  for  long 
ages  past  so  imposing.  I  find  in  it,  above  all,  one  feature  which  fasci- 
nates me ;  and  that  is,  its  combination  of  the  most  learned  metaphysics 
with  the  most  perfect  and  most  effective  simplicity.  Unquestionably  the 
*Timaeus'  of  Plato  anjd  ttie  12th  Book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  are 
marvels ;  but  not  from  them  can  you  extract  a  creed  that  childhood  may 
be  taught  to  repeat.  Hitherto  the  Christian  religion  alone  it  is  which 
comprises  in  one  the  Summa  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  a  Catechism.  Now 
when  the  attempt  is  made,  as  made  it  is  at  this  time,  to  take  away  from 
us,  in  the  name  of  this  religion,  the  liberty  of  thinking,  and  to  propag^ate 


*  La  Libert^  de  Conscience,  par  Jules  Simon.  Paris:  Hachette.  1857. 
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sopentttioos  that  are  often  immoral  and  nearly  always  absard,  cannot  we 
resist  these  unhappy^  attempts  without  making  war  on  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it 
not  just  to  distinguish  between  a  religion  of  which  the  essence  is  love, 
and  a  party  which  breathes  only  hatred  ?  This  distinction,  at  any  rate, 
is  what  I,  for  my  part,  endeavour  to  make.  Those  who  please  may  tell 
me  that  I  have  chosen  my  enemy.  I  do  not  hide  it.  My  enemy  is, 
mtolerance,  and  I  attack  it  wherever  I  come  across  it ;  among  Christians, 
if  I  find  it  there ;  and  even,  on  occasion,  among  free-thinkers,  for  there 
are  intolerant  spirits  too  of  our  own  party." 

In  his  opening  lecture,  M.  Simon  takes  a  irapid  historical  review  of  into- 
lerance in  its  earliest  phases.  He  shows  how  Greece  was  the  land  of 
liberty  in  the  ancient  world ;  he  traces  the  decline  of  Hellenic  spirit  and 
of  Roman  empire ;  he  describes  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity — 
die  first  efforts  of  religious  intolerance,  the  beginnings  of  persecution,  the 
strife  between  civil  and  religious  powers,  each  of  them  intolerant,  and 
tiieir  reconciliation  on  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  He  then  glances 
at  the  doings  of  Julian  the  Apostate  and  the  later  emperors — and  treats 
of  the  Crusades  and  wars  of  religion,  the  condemnation  of  Abelard,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Inqubition.  He  describes  the  intolerance  that  was 
rife  subsequent  to  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  the  prog^ss  of  the  arts 
and  general  enlightenment — the  massacres  of  Merindol,  and  Amboise, 
and  YMsy — the  sufferings  of  a  Louis  Berquin,  an  Anne  du  Bourg,  a 
Michael  Servetus,  a  Giordano  Bruno,  and  a  Vanini.  Then  comes  St. 
BarthalomewVday,  and  the  civil  war  of  the  League.  Followed  in  due 
course  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  those  troublous  tttnes 
of  bondage  and  bloodshed,  those  long  prears  of  martyrdom,"  during 
whidi  all  the  poets  of  France,  all  her  histonans,  all  her  preachers,  chanted 
the  praises  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Bossuet  exclaimed,  from  the  height  of  his 
consecrated  pulpit,  Touched  with  so  many  wonders,  let  us  pour  forth 
the  feelings  of  our  hearts  on  the  piety  of  Louis.  Let  us  raise  our 
acclamations  to  the  very  heavens,  and  say  to  this  new  Theodosius,  this 
new  Marcian,  this  new  Constantine,  what  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
the  tax  hundred  and  thirty  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon :  You 
have  established  the  true  faith,  you  have  exterminated  the  heretics  ;  this 
is  the  gretLt  work  of  your  reign,  this  its  proper  character.  By  your  means, 
heresy  is  come  to  an  end.  God  alone  could  have  wrought  thb  miracle. 
Ring  of  Heaven,  preserve  the  king  of  the  earth !  such  is  the  prayer  of  the 
churches,  the  prayer  of  the  bishops.'' 

Louis  XIV.  proposed  to  himself,  as  the  lecturer  elsewhere  observes,  the 
task  of  extirpating  Protestantism,  and  spared  no  means,  whether  of  stra- 
tagem or  force,  to  giun  his  purpose.  What  there  was  of  Protestantism  to 
survive  him  in  France,  lived  an  abject  life  under  his  two  successors.  The 
National  Aissembly  legislated  in  favour  of  Protestants  and  Jews,  but  in 
what  M.  Simon  accounts  an  unsatisfactory  and  ungenerous  spirit.  He  is 
justly  severe  on  the  sham  liberalism  of  the  Convention,  and  the  discordance 
between  its  theory  and  practice  in  respect  of  la  libertS  de  conscience — 
commenting  on  the  laws  (in  1793)  against  the  due  exercise  of  clerical 
functions,  and  the  prohibition  even,  sous  les  peines  les  plus  terriblesy  of 
all  external  worship — insomuch  that  the  intervention  of  ministers  of  reli- 

f'lon  in  funeral  ceremonies  was  forbidden ;  one  curious  decree,  signed  by 
ouch^,  who  had  been  an  oratorian  and  was  going  to  be  minister  of  ^lice, 
regulates  the  order  of  funeral  proe^onS|  and  seems  to  proscribe  in  the 
June — ^voL.  ex.  no.  occozzxvin;  m 
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name  of  France  the  dogma  of  the  iimnortaKty  of  the  foai.  Hie  SmcMaatt 
Clob  reproached  the  CoDrenlaofi  with  their  toleranoe  as  a  relio  of faibUtm. 
They  attacked  natural  religion  itself.  God  was  ^  out  of  foshion."  Priests 
anathematised  all  priesthood.  Abjurations  poured  in  so  fast  and  farioudj, 
from  all  sorts  ana  conditions  of  men,  that  eren  Dan  ton  was  disgusted, 
and  Bourdon  cautioned  the  Assembly  against  putting  confidenoe  in  th«ss 
renegades.  Then  it  was  that  Paris  celebrated  the  ^te  of  Reason — tbst 
is  to  say,  of  Atheism.  Reason  ?  What  had  she  to  do,  M.  Simon  would 
&in  be  told,  in  those  wild  saturnalia  ?  That  feast  of  Reason"  was  aa]r- 
thing  but  a  ''flow  of  soul,"  unless  the  soul's  flowing  away  is  SMant — fled 
away,  indeed,  and  left  no  sign. 

When,  at  a  later  day,  the  Assembly  proclaimed  liberty  of  wmAk^ 
what  had  become  of  the  worshippers  and  their  ministers  ?  ''  Where,  abov« 
all,  was  the  Catholic  cult,  agunst  which  so  mudi  ftiry  had  been  launched  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  the  position  which  France  then  occupied,  tiie 
first  priest  who  should  ayow  his  relations  with  Rome  would  have  been 
giren  over  to  the  axe  ?  This  liberty  came  too  late.  In  trudi,  those  it 
called  upon  to  live  were  already  dead."  M.  Simon  is  aware  of,  and  docs 
justice  to,  the  allegations  that  may  be  proffered  in  behalf  of  the  intele> 
rant  Convention.  But  he  contends  that,  while  the  Conventbn  had  the 
right  to  punish  priests  who  plotted  against  it,  it  had  no  right  to  proserin 
or  impose  a  worship,  and  falsified  itself  ipso  faeio  in  the  attempt  to  do 
wther. 

The  third  lecture  reviews  the  persecutions  carried  on  in  Russia  mA 
Poland  against  the  Roman  Churcn,  and  then  discusses  our  treatmeot,  in 
England  and  Ireland,  of  the  same  communion.  The  Emancipation  Kll 
of  1829,  the  Papal  Aggression  excitement  of  a  iew  years  back,  and  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Spooner's  systematic  onsets  against  Maynooth,  are  dvdjr 
considered.  And  especial  prominence  is  given  to  that  still  vext  yifntian, 
the  Jews  of  Great  Britain  versw  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  When 
Baron  Rothschild,  says  our  author,  rises  in  the  House  of  CosoMmiy 
and,  after  hearing  the  words  of  the  oath  read,  declares  that  his  oooacieisoe 
will  not  allow  him  to  take  it,  he  acts  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  cttiaaB. 
He  performs  a  great  act  of  religion.  He  greatly  streng^iens  the  es»e 
of  freedom.  He  carries  it  away  with  him,  so  to  speak,  when  he  fl;oes  est 
of  the  House.  There  is  not  one  of  his  colleagues  but  bhidies  on  his  eeet^ 
not  one  but  feels  that  justice  has  just  been  violated,  for  a  cittaen  haslbetn 
excluded,  on  account  of  his  faith,  from  the  exercise  of  his  right." 

The  fourth  lecture  argues  that  liberty  of  eonscienee  comprises  liberty 
of  thinking,  of  prying,  and  of  histructmg,  and  the  right  to  use  this  ttiple 
fiberty  without  suffering  any  diminution  in  one's  dignity  as  man  audi  ss 
citizen.  Its  conclusion  is,  to  show  from  history,  by  terrible  ezanpleB^ 
that  intolerance  is  not  only  impious  but  dangerous.  The  duty  of  tlie 
philosopher  therefore  is,  to  enlighten  the  yet  extant  partisans  of  intsle- 
rance.  W\ih  which  view,  M.  Jules  Simon  puts  forth  his  best  strength 
in  the  present  essay ;  and  though  we  be  by  no  means  prepared  to  endone 
all  that  he  sa^s,  or  agree  to  aH  his  details,  not  the  less  are  we  saasihis  to 
the  value  of  bis  services,  and  to  the  sakitaiy  importance  of  Us  main  ftrgv- 
ment,  the  essential  jpneeipies  of  wfaieh  «ps  worthy  ef  aU  aeoeptstiee, 
and  are  here  enfereed  m  a  wav  to  whieh  osr  own  Enknd,  tlw  kiid  ef 
<1m  fne,  might,  even  al  ifaia  tee  of  dqs  ^  ^  to  ti^ 
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It  most  be  erident,  e^en  to  tiM  naost  svperfidal  obaerrer  of  th«  wam- 
ings  of  the  times,  that  some  great  change  m  impending  orer  the  destiniet 
of  those  three  countries  which  once  formed  the  Scandimtvian  Union,  and 
which,  by  a  new  junction,  would  become  the  surest  bulwark  against  the 
aggression  of  Russia  in  the  North.  Sweden  and  Norway  are  progressing  " 
hit  on  the  road  of  civilisation,  aided  by  English  capital  and  English 
arms,  while  Denmark  is  rapidly  going  down  the  hill.  The  succession  to 
her  throne  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  difficulty,  and  she  is  threatened, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  definitive  loss  of  those  German  principalities 
wkidi  the  tergiversation  of  Austria  and  Prussia  alone  prevented  from 
securing  their  liberties  in  the  eventful  year  of  1848.  Many  speculations 
have  been  mooted  as  to  the  eventual  outlet  of  these  complications,  and  in 
1856,  M.  Theodore  M'tigge,  a  German  author,  already  well  known  for 
kis  philosophical  researcl^  in  the  North,  proceeded  to  the  three  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  for  himself  and  enlightening  his  countrymen 
as  to  the  present  temper  df  the  Scandinavians.  With  our  readers  per- 
mission we  propose  accompanying  him  on  his  journey. 

Jf  the  English  are  justified  in  judging  the  civilisation  of  a  motion  by 
its  soap  consumption,  the  civilisation  of  a  town  can  be  justly  gauged  by 
the  condition  of  its  pavement  If  such  be  the  case,  Stockholm  would 
rank  very  low :  dust  in  summer,  mud  in  winter,  are  the  prevailing 
cliacaeteristics.  The  city  itself  is  interesting,  althovgh  diere  are  few 
remarkable  public  buildings ;  but  the  greatest  ornament  is  the  soenexy 
that  surrounds  it  On  all  sides  rocks  are  to  he  seen :  the  walls  are  built 
on  a  bard  bed  of  rook,  the  streets  run  up  walls  of  rock,  while  the  high- 
way is  composed  of  strcUay  up  which  you  must  climb  laboriously  when 
proceeding  to  visit  a  friend.  But  Stockholm  is  even  more  interesting  as 
the  representation  of  that  centralisation  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Northerns. 
In  Sweden  there  are  but  few  large  towns  besides  the  capital ;  but  here 
both  trade  and  commerce  have  made  rapid  progress  donng  the  last  ten 
jean.  Prior  to  that  period  there  was  not  a  decent  inn  in  the  town ; 
and  when  strangers  landed,  they  were  beset  by  an  army  of  lodging-house 
keepers,  who  led  their  unresisting  victims  into  miknown  solitudes.  At 
present  there  are  several  good  but  expensive  hotels.  The  following 
extract  will  fiymish  an  idea  of  the  external  character  of  Stockholm  : 

Stockhoha  is  a  city  of  heavy,  massive  anhiteetiufe,  espeeiaUy  the  inner  M. 
nucleus.  The  island,  or  Holm,  on  which  the  oldest  part  of  Stockholm  stands, 
helveen  ^  two  outlets  o£  Lake  M«kr,  is  thickly  covered  with  narrow  streets, 
emsed  by  others  stiU  narrower,  running  down  the  rocky  ground  to  the  harbour 
and  the  arm  of  the  Mslar  which  separates  the  Sltterhoun  from  Stockholm.  In 
ibis  labyrinth  of  little,  very  dirty  and  ill-savoured  streets,  the  principal  business 
transactions  take  place.  In  the  main  street  are  the  merchants  ofiKees  and  store- 
houses. House-rent  is  fx  more  expensive  than  in  the  broad,  dean  streets 
koTtynd  ^e  Nortii  Bridge*  where  the  aristocrai^  have  built  their  palaces.  !£he 
imm  town  combdma  the  JBathhl■^  sad  serenl  old  ohnrchiM^  which  are  general^ 
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hidden  from  view  by  old  houses.  Here  too  are  the  principal  ^bHc  hnH^iigs, 
generally  datinj^  from  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  oentm^.  Iiike  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildmgs,  they  are  heavy,  massive,  and  strongly  built,  in  the  st^  and 
taste  of  their  age,  but  neither  handsome  nor  elegant  according  to  our  ideas.  Hie 
only  new  builcQng  is  the  penitentiaiy,  complied  in  1852,  and  situate,  to  the 

rt  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  best  part  of  the  M«lar,  and  dose  to 
palace.   The  latter  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  rocky  strata,  and  is> 
infact,  the  only  magnificent  building  StcHskholm  possesses. 

The  pdace,  however,  is  in  a  very  pitiable  condition,  for  the  Chamberr 
are  very  chary  in  voting  funds,  and  it  is  in  sad  want  of  repur.  AH 
seems  to  lead  to  the  notion  that  it  will  soon  be  given  up,  for  the  space  it 
occupies  is  very  valuable  for  commercial  purposes,  and  me  king's  privacy 
is  much  intruded  upon  by  merchant  vessels,  which  anchor  before  it  to 
load  and  unload.  A  long  brick  bridge  leads  from  the  north  side  of  the 
palace  across  the  Mselar  to  the  handsomest  part  of  the  cit^,  the  Norder* 
malm.  The  bridge  is  very  broad ;  one  side  being  occupiea  by  shops,  the 
other  affording  a  prospect  of  the  harbour.  In  this  part  of  tlie  city  is  the 
Opera-house,  and  the  handsome  Gustav  Adolph  Square.  Here  and 
around,  the  aristocracy  reside  when  they  come  into  town  for  the  winter; 
and  from  here  up  to  the  Brunkeberg  Square,  that  historic  spot  where  so 
many  contests  and  scaffolds  have  been  seen,  are  the  best  shops,  vrith 
handsome  plate-glass  windows,  imported  from  the  Parisian  boulevards^ 
though  the  trottoirs  were  forgotten.  In  others  respects,  too,  Stockholm  is 
far  behind  the  age  :  cabs  are  almost  unknown,  but  their  place  is  occupied 
fortunately  by  boats,  the  paddle-wheels  being  turned  by  a  race  of  healthy 
Dalecarlian  women,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  rowing  madams. 
For  further  distances  there  are  forty  steaniers  plying  in  this  northenr 
Venice,  from  the  nutshell  of  a  boat  which  acts  as  a  ferry  across  the  month 
of  the  Mselar  to  the  large  screw-steamers  which  run  as  far  as  Gipshdm 
and  Upsala. 

Soder-malm  is  only  remarkable  for  a  statue  of  Charles  th^  Fourteenth, 
John,  erected  by  the  present  king ;  it  is  the  best  of  the  six  statues  to  be 
found  in  Stockholm.  The  rider  does  not  look  very  royal  in  his  uniform 
and  marshal's  hat,  and  his  withered  face,  with  the  lonc^  projecting  nose^ 
gives  but  slight  indications  of  that  cleverness  which  made  the  little 
lawyer's  son  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  It  is  true  that  good  fortune 
was  his  best  friend  ;  still  we  must  not  forget  he  was  the  only  one  of  all 
Napoleon's  kings  and  princes  who  managed  to  secure  his  throne  and 
leave  it  to  his  descendants,  although  he  never  gained  the  love  of  the 
Swedes ;  and,  troe  Frenchman  as  he  was,  never  took  the  trouble  to  leazn 
their  lang^ga. 

But  the  most  refreshing  sight  for  a  visitor  to  Stockholm  is  the  active 
industry  now  visible  on  all  sides,  and  forming  a  pleasmg  contrast  to 
past  times.  Formerly  there  were  swarms  of  beggars  and  drunkards^ 
both  male  and  female;  but  now  brandy  has  grown  dearer,  while  the 
price  of  labour  has  risen.  The  populace  is  able  to  procuro  better  food, 
and  the  spirit  demon  has  been  exorcised  by  severe  laws,  which  put  down 
the  small  distilleries.  The  artisans  now  prefer  to  pass  theb  Sundays  m 
country  excursions,  or  in  the  park  of  Stodcholm,  a  very  nMUSums  liiBg 
in  a  city  where  there  is  assuredly  no  want  of  frnh  air.  It  is  cmoo% 
however,  that  no  attention  is  paid  horticultorally  to  the  parks  and  ptdbUc 
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placfs;  the  grass  grows  wildly,  and  flowers  are  a  ntrity.  This  is  prin- 
oipall^  owing  to  me  regulotba  that  the  gardens  and  palaces  mast  be 
in  order  by  the  Chambers.  So  far  is  this  economy  carried,  that  the 
parks  are  let  out,  and  the  king  has  to  buy  his  own  flowers,  fruit,  and 
regetaUes  out  of  his  own  garden.  The  park,  however,  is  remarkable  for 
one  institution — ^namely,  we  best  restaurant  in  the  country,  called  the 
Hasselback.  The  great  day  of  the  year  is  Midsummer,  which  is  kept 
with  even  more  ceremony  than  Christmas.  The  maypole  is  erected  m 
all  the  villages,  and  the  Swedes,  for  once,  ^ve  up  their  quiet,  hftmilftfg 
habits,  to  revel  in  punch  and  waltzing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  such  sweet-toothed  nation  in  the 
world  as  the  Swedes :  every  dish,  every  draught,  must  have  a  dose  of 
sugar  to  render  it  palatable.  Even  the  bread  is  sweetened.  Next  to 
sugar  ranks  vinegar,  and  a  special  dmntv  consists  of  raw  trout  buried  for 
a  certain  period  in  the  ground,  and  taken  out  and  eaten  just  before  it 
becomes  bad,  with  an  extraordinary  quantitpr  of  oil,  vinegar,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  the  never-failing  sugar.  In  this  country,  the  old  saying 
that  God  sends  meat  and  somebody  else  cooks,  appears  very  applicable. 

The  Swedish  cooker^r  is- generally  simple ;  not  many  dishes  are  served  up,  bat 
they  most  be  plenUfal,  joicv,  and  good.  If  or  this  purpose,  the  sea  and  numerous 
lakes  offer  an  abundance  of  fish  and  other  denizens  of  the  water,  from  the  oni- 
venally  admired  anchovr  to  the  monster  lobsters  and  oysters.  An  Englishman 
would  certainly  sigh  and  shake  his  head  over  what  is  called  beef  here,  for  the 
concentrated  tougimess  of  the  North  is  found  in  the  homed  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia,  which  are  used  for  draught  as  long  as  they  live  in  their  dreams  of 
youth,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  slaughter-house  as  a  reward.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  greatest  slave  to  his  palate  will  be  satisfied  with  the  tender  oonstitur 
tkm  of  the  she^  and  calves ;  and  any  migratory  gourmet  must  not  fail  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Sto<^olm  during  the  autumn,  for  that  is  the  season  when  forests  and 
lakes  supply  an  abundance  of  feathered  spoil.  The  bustard  and  caper-cailzie, 
the  partridge  and  ptarmigan,  snipe,  ducks,  and  water-fowl,  are  brought  to 
market  in  great  numbers,  and  sold  very  reasonably.  Shooting  is  quite  nee  in 
Sweden,  and  woodcutting  too,  strange  to  say,  when  not  earned  to  an  excess. 
Hares,  too,  though  not  large,  are  well-tasted ;  there  are  no  roebuck  and  deer, 
but  reindeer  meat  and  tongues  are  brought  from  Zembland  and  West  Bothnia, 
and  with  them  hour  hams,  paws,  and  other  dainties.  For  my  part,  I  must  con- 
fess I  prefer  ox  tongues  and  bacon  hams ;  but  there  is  no  want  of  these,  which 
are  brought  in  excdSent  condition  from  Liibeok.  The  bear  hams  are  generally 
too  fat,  and  though  good  enough  when  youn^  like  goose  fat  they  soon  become 
repugnant.  Salt  pork  served  up  with  jelly  is  a  Swedish  national  dish,  which 
appears  on  the  table  of  rich  and  poor,  and  is  very  good  eating.  To  these  I 
must  add  every  variety  of  salted  and  smoked  fish,  crabs,  and  lobsters. 

Another  curious  custom  among  the  Swedes  is  what  is  tei:med  the 
^  brandy  taUe,"  or  species  of  whet  taken  before  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
Bemadotte  tried  to  do  away  with  this  custom,  but  the  nobility  did  not 
eaie  to  dine  with  him  unless  they  had  their  ni{>.  The  |»resent  king 
abolished  it  entirely,  for  he  thought  the  example  of  dram*dnnkinff  had.  a 
pnjudicial  effect  on  the  bwer  classes.  However,  it  has  recenUy  been 
restored  at  the  palaee,  either  because  the  ro^al  influence  was  unavailing, 
« that  the  people  had  been  weaned  from  intoxication  by  other  means. 
Unlike  other  civilised  nations,  the  Swedes  prefer  to  take  their  soup  as  a 
dessert,  for  they  say  that  the  stomach  must  first  have  a  solid  foundation. 
At  dinnm,  eaeh  guest  has  a  multitade  of  coloured  ghases  before  him. 
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and  it  n  tiie  fashion  to  ask  peopfe  to  tsfte  wme ;  bot  tim  is  raAer  awlB- 
ward  for  a  stranger,  as  pohteness  compels  jon  to  empty  yoor  gbss  oa 
each  occasion,  and  to  mink  the  same  wine  as  the  gentleman  who  has 
pledged  yon.  Thns,  yon  have  a  pleasing  mixture  of  port,  hock,  darei^ 
and  champagne,  which  soon  pats  you  on  the  fair  road  to  intoxicalistu 
This  is,  however,  corrected,  about  tne  middle  of  the  repast,  by  a  tumbler 
of  porter,  which  puts  you  all  right,  and  sets  you  revolving  ^  strange 
mysteries  of  the  human  stomach. 

As  regards  6ie  amenities  of  Hfe,  Sweden  is  far  behind :  art  and 
literature  are  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition,  from  which  there  is  at  pre- 
sent no  prospect  of  their  emerging.  Until  now  they  have  no  g^reat  tn^;ie 
writer  ;  and  their  two  most  successful  romance  writers  are  ladies — Itiss 
Bremer  and  Madame  Carl^n.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  Englbh  and  French  literature,  and  the  latter  is  universany  read; 
which,  we  are  afraid,  does  not  say  much  for  the  healthy  state  of  Swedidi 
morals.  But  the  Swedes  enjoy  a  great  blessing  in  the  perfect  freedom 
of  their  press,  and  ^e  government  carries  newspapers  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  In  1856,  the  Exhibition  contained  upwards  of  three  hun£^  pie- 
tores  and  senlptuies,  the  work  of  Swedish  artists.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  principal  efforts  of  tfie  pencil  are  confiiwd  to  portnots  and 
landscape ;  while  the  history  of  Sweden  is  so  rich  in  romantic  episodes^ 
that  artists  there,  at  any  rate,  would  have  no  occanon  to  fa^  back  eo  tlie 
finding  of  Harold's  body.  But  the  most  curious  fact  was,  that  the 
Academy  contained  several  pictures  by  the  crown-pnnce,  who  is  a  very 
fiur  artist.  This  goes  £ur  to  prove  in  what  happy  harmony  king  and 
peo^  live. 

The  apparition  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale  has  led  to  the  WHef  tiiat 
Ae  Swedes  are  essentially  a  musical  nation  ;  but  this  is  £ar  from  beuif 
the  case.  No  composer  has  become  popular  out  of  Sweden,  and  the 
traveller  will  notice  a  remaricable  want  of  public  music,  which  is  certainly 
a  sign  that  HuUah  would  not  make  his  fortune  there.  The  principal 
singer  is  Madame  Westerstrand,  who,  we  believe,  has  been  favouraUy 
received  in  London.  As  a  general  rule,  the  industrial  arts  in  Sweden 
are  much  in  the  same  condition  as  our  own  country,  before  the  sdiools  ef 
design  took  the  matter  in  hand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  purchase  any 
native  article  worthy  of  carrying  away,  except,  perhaps,  pwphyry  vaass 
and  tazzas ;  but  these  are  excessively  diear.  Any  quantity  of  iron  may  be 
procured  in  Sweden ;  but  the  Swedes  purchase  all  their  knives  and  instru- 
ments abroad.  There  are  manufrctories  for  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  but 
nearly  all  the  consumption  is  satisfied  from  foreign  countries.  But  a 
change  wiH  speedily  be  eflbcted  in  these  as  in  other  matters :  eompanies 
are  springing  up  in  every  direction,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfaetey. 
No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  than  that  Sweden,  which  formerij  kft- 
ported  com,  last  year  exported  large  quantities.  The  two  great  articles 
of  produce  in  Sweden  are  wood  and  iron,  which  have  been  neg^arted  fer 
many  years :  the  forests  along  the  coast  have  been  cut  down,  as  moat  easj 
to  remove,  but  no  trees  have  been  planted  in  their  stead.  Tlie  CtiikL 
Mobilier  have  purchased  a  large  tract  of  iron  country  ra  Swedish  La^ 
land,  but  it  is  donbtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  profit  by  it,  owing 
to  the  diftculty  of  communicatioB.  But  the  best  proof  of  the  progressof 
oommerce  is,  t^t  the  Swedi^  Aohihty,  notoriously  Ike  Mst  asEMtocniw 
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m  Eiotp^  Imn  feotntly  Ulm  to  trade.   A  niiwaT  has^ab^  bean  oooi- 

menced  between  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  and  the  questkm  of  aa  ex- 
iaiiaioa  to  ChristiaBta^  eonneetiog  Norway  and  Sweden,  is  regarded 
aa  &  p<^tical  neeeanty.  It  is  fdt  in  Sweden  that  the  tbne  ia  at  hand 
vhaa  Rnaaiasi  aggreasioa  will  commence,  and  the  patriots  desire  no4  to 
be  taken  unawarea.  The  liberal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the 
Rnaaophofaia  aa  ridiculous,  and  brieve  that  the  government  foster  the 
fiaeliag  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  money  from  the  Chambers.  The  gOYem- 
Mnt  dosire  to  increase  the  army  and  navy,  and  it  is  time  for  energetie 
steps  to  be  taken,  for  Sweden  was  in  the  most  pitiable  condition  as  to 
defenco  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war ;  even  the  CUiarda  were  badly 
armed,  and  induced  Camrobert  to  remark,  on  seeing  them,  that  he  hoped 
tfaej  were  fiur  better  than  they  looked.  Some  in^rovements  have  been 
made  reeently  by  the  introduction  of  the  Prussian  helmet,  whidi,  like  the 
Fnnoh  revdution,  seems  to  be  making  the  tour  of  the  workL  The  fol- 
fewing  extract  b  onrious : 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Swedes  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  ra- 
capture  Finland,  and  the  cautious,  peace-loving  king  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  popularity,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  take  a  decided  step  against 
Eaaaia.  Swed^  could  not  carry  on  a  war,  and  the  Finns  would  not  have  received 
their  former  masters  with  open  arms.  The  population  of  Finland  is  divided  into 
two  nationalities :  the  old  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  Swedes  who  immigrated 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  latter,  who  settled  alonff  the  coast, 
would  wilimgly  be  &ee  from  Russia,  but  would  decline  bemg  treated  as  a  con- 
quered province  by  Sweden-  They  would  prefer  becoming  a  free  country  like 
Norway,  the  grand  duke  being  at  the  same  time  King  of  chpreden.  Many  secret 
negotiations  went  on  during  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Finlai^,  but  nothing 
came  of  them.  The  Swedes  were  angry  with  the  Finns  for  di^laying  such  an  in- 
•dependent  spirit ;  and  when  the  right  time  came  to  strike  a  plow,  the  Swedish 
government  adhered  obstinately  to  its  neutrality.  When  things  began  to  look 
congerous  in  Sweden,  the  Russians  sent  a  large  force  into  Fmland,  and  sum- 
moned the  Finns  to  defend  themselves,  while  the  English  spoiled  everything  by 
their  destruction  of  a  large  quantity  of  private  property.  They  were  regarded 

the  "Prnnft  as  robbers ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time,  that 
e  inhabitants  of  Finland  are  &r  better  off  under  the  Russians  than  when  they 
were  Swedish.   The  Russian  government  acts  very  deverlv  towards  the  Finns, 

sparing  their  nationality  as  xwask  as  posaiblcL  I  have  heard  several  Unns 
talk  aboot  the  state  of  their  country,  and  though  thev  displayed  no  great  attach- 
ment for  Russia,  they  allowed  that  the  majority  of  tne  Finns  had  become  recou- 
dkd  with  her,  as  they  were  well  treated ;  but  the  old  attachment  to  Sweden 
could  only  be  found  in  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  assured,  by  gentle- 
men who  lived  in  Helsingfors  during  the  war,  that,  had  the  bombaroment  of 
Bveaborg  lasted  two  hoars  longer,  the  Russians  must  have  fled,  ^eir  losses 
were  fnrful ;  and  if  the  flight  aad  taken  place,  there  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  beoi.  an  insurrection  im  Helsingfors,  and  the  war  have  assumeda  very  dif- 
ktmt  aspect.  Had  the  English  government  provided  bett^  mortars  and  more 
ammunition,  Finland  would  be  now  free,  ana  peace  would  probably  have  been 
signed,  not  in  Paris,  but  before  the  walls  of  Petersburg. 

If  the  projected  Scandinavian  Union  everbeeomes  a  realibr>  the  Baltic 
ivould  be  torn  firom  the  Russians.  But  there  is  a  oonsiderable  oppositioa 
ta  building  new  vessels  of  war ;  many  persons  insist  that  Sweden  only 
'•^ires  for  her  defenee  a  nnanber  of  giiii4x>at8  and  steamers.  Besidef, 
^liberals  are  beginnkig  to  look  widi  suapteion  on  the  king,  warned  by  a 
projected  ministanal  ait^idc  om  the  fiDsedom  oitke  press,  and  henee  wcmid 
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•oooersee  ihe  pnUIo  manejr  spent  in  railways  than  in  strengthening  dift 
king's  hands. 

From  Stockholm  to  Gothenburg  is  a  ver^  pleasant  trip,  throngfa  Lak#. 
Mieiar  and  die  CkJtha  canal.  The  latter  is  an  eztraordinaiy  result  of 
etiergy ;  but  it  has  been  so  often  described  that  it  need  not  detain  us. 
Tou  pass  through  a  succession  of  lakes  till  the  steamer  at  last  reaches 
Lakes  Wetter  and  Wener — the  latter  a  very  dangerous  navigation,  where 
ships  are  frequently  lost.  The  completion  of  the  railway  will  be  a  sad 
blow  to  the  canal,  for  at  present  it  hardly  pays  its  expenses,  although  the 
rates  are  extremely  high.  The  town  of  Gothenburg  is  thoroughly  mer- 
cantile, and  affords  no  great  interest,  except  to  tbo«e  who  devote  them- 
selves to  commercial  questions.  Hence,  the  majority  of  travellers  only 
remain  there  till  their  respective  steamers  are  in  readiness  to  start. 
Gothenburg  is  the  most  important  seaport  in  the  whole  of  the  North,  from 
the  fact  that  the  sea  never  freezes  there ;  the  heaviest  merchantman  can 
enter  at  any  season  of  the' year,  while  at  Stockholm  the  sea  is  frozen  for 
months.  So  soon  as  the  Danish  railway  through  Jutland  is  completed, 
Gothenburg  will  become  the  great  entrep6t  for  goods  as  well  as  for  tra- 
vellers, and  the  journey  to  Sweden  become  quite  a  trifling  affur. 

Cbristiania  has  also  rapidly  improved  in  proportion  with  the  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  national  pride  of  the  Norwegians  has 
done  much  for  the  external  embellishment  of  their  capital : 

The  tall  houses  in  the  Carl  Jobann  Strasse  would  not  disgrace  the  first  capital 
in  Europe,  and  the  splendid  palace  on  the  hill  has  an  imposing  effect  throng 
its  massiveness.   Here,  too,  are  the  university,  museum,  and  lihraiy,  all  .built 

in  the  last  ten  years  I  found  here  precisdy  the  same  relations  as  in 

Sweden  between  labour  and  capital,  income  and  expenditure.  The  price  of 
labour  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  that  of  provisions  has  also  gone  up 
fifty  per  cent.,  as  well  as  of  all  necessaries,  and  according  to  the  complaints  1 
heard,  they  are  even  higher  than  in  Stockholm.  The  town  is  very  extensive,  as 
the  houses  are  generally  only  two-storied ;  it  possesses  the  advantage  thak  the 
streets  are  quite  level,  out  httle  is  done  to  improve  the  harbour,  and  indeed  the 
trade  can  never  become  very  large.  There  are  no  populous  provinces  to  provide 
with  luxuries,  while  the  Norwegian  peasant  is  saving,  weaves  his  own  clothes, 
and  does  not  consume  nearly  so  mucn  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  as  the  Swede. 

There  are  no  public  monuments  in  Cbristiania,  as  may  be  expected,  for 
Norway  was,  during  four  centuries,  a  Danish  province,  and  the  capital 
an  insignificant  spot  Since  1814  the  people  have  had  other  matters  to 
attend  to  than  art.  Nor  are  there  any  magnificent  palaces,  for  all  the 
buildings  were  formerly  erected  of  wood ;  in  fact,  the  old  Runic  stones 
are  the  sole  evidence  that  Norway  has  possessed  a  past  history.  While 
the  Swedes  have  hecome  Gallicised,  the  Norwegians  adhere  closely,  to 
the  English.  In  1814  they  wished  to  have  an  English  viceroy,  and  smce 
that  period  the  Anglomania  has  rapidly  increased.  The  principal  tra- 
vellers in  the  country  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  Englbh,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  Englisn  money  has  flowed  into  the  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  factories.  They  have  also  found  one  million  specie  thalers  far  a 
railway,  hut  as  they  are  guaranteed  five  per  cent  on  their  capital,  the 
shareholders  have  not  yet  enjoyed  a  dividend.  The  character  of  ihe 
Norwegians,  and  the  reason  of  their  social  progress,  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  following  extract,  relating  to  a  visit  our  autiior  paid  to  a 
peasant's  house^  and  the  hospitable  reception  he  met  with : 
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We  hftre  cwtamlj  peasants  at  home  who  are  far  ridier  than  the  owner  of  this 
fann,  who  live  in  fine  burge  houses,  sit  on  sofas,  and  enjoy  all  tiie  luxuries  of 
townsfotiL  It  is  not  this,  then,  that  distinguishes  the  mrwegian  peasant  from 
the  German,  nor  is  it  because  guests  are  welcomed  and  reeal^  with  roast  beef 
and  punch.  A  rich  German  peasant  can  do  the  same.  We,  too,  have  manj  a 
farmer's  daughter,  who,  like  Jomfru  here,  has  been  brought  up  at  boarding- 
school,  and  reads  German  and  English  books,  wears  long  dresses  like  towns- 
people, and  rides  a  handsome  horse.  What  we  have  not,  and  what  we  find  here 
80  frequenthr,  is  that  the  peasant  is  a  man  who,  looking  beyond  his  farm,  inte- 
rests himseu  about  the  amurs  of  his  country,  and  forms  an  opinion  and  judg- 
ment upon  them.  With  us  the  peasant  is  a  man  who,  certamly  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, takes  hardly  any  part  in  parochial  business ;  nor  is  he  expected  to  do 
so,  for  the  government  interferes,  and  people  are  always  present  to  represent  the 
authority,  and  leave  nothing  for  the  limited  understanding  of  the  subject  to 
think  about.  These  men  govern  themselves  here,  know  their  rights,  which  are 
at  the  same  tiipe  their  duties,  and  bear  the  pride  of  their  freedom  in  their  de- 
meanour.^ They  read  their  papers,  which  pene^te  into  the  remotest  districts,  the 
oonstitntioh  of  the  country  is  really  to  be  found  in  every  hand,  and  its  history  is 
employed  as  a  lesson-book  for  the  children.  The  plain  good  sense  of  these  men 
nnoerstands,  too,  what  advantages  this  constitution  ensures  them.  Eveiy  pea- 
sant knows  what  is  goinf  on  in  his  country,  what  the  ^yemment  intend  to  do, 
and  as  the  majority  of  £eir  sons  are  sent  to  Christiania  to  study,  there  is  a 
number  of  clever  heads  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  their  rights. 

Norway  should  be  the  happiest  country  in  the  world :  the  people  need 
not  iroable  themselves  about  reform  bills,  for  they  have  no  taxes  to  pay, 
and  are  ignorant  of  game-laws.  They  need  keep  up  no  army,  for  they 
can  make  no  conquests,  and,  if  attacked,  every  man  is  ready  to  defend 
his  own.  In  the  towns,  it  is  true,  the  poor-rate  is  heavy,  but  then  it  is 
a  species  of  property-tax,  and  falls  principally  on  the  richer  classes.  The 
peasants  have  to  pay  a  small  contribution  for  parochial  and  dinrch 
matters,  while  the  heaviest  outlay  they  have  to  make  is  for  keeping  up 
the  high  road.  They  are  bound  to  supply  horses  for  travellers  at  a 
cheap  rate,  but  they  are  willing  to  do  it  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
liberty. 

Stockholm,  the  city  of  rocks,  holms,  and  lakes,  produces  a  fine  effect 
through  its  romantic  situation.  Christiania  is  a  country  town,  with  all 
tfie  monotony  of  country  stall  Kfe ;  still  you  notice  there  the  anxiety  for 
progress,  and  the  certainty  that  a  future  is  in  store  for  it.  This  is  even 
more  the  case  in  Sweden,  where  the  new  era  is  very  perceptible.  Manu- 
factories grow  up,  trade  and  industry  acquire  expansion,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing.  Stockholm  itself  bears  testimony  to  the  general 
progress,  and  both  countries  possess  natural  resources  through  the  abun- 
dance of  iron  and  wood,  while  Norway  has  additional  elements  of  pros- 
perity in  its  inexhaustible  fisheries.  The  Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far 
behind  their  brethren,  and  their  capital,  though  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated, looks  like  a  parasitical  plant,  which  cannot  support  itself,  and  yet 
has  lost  the  fertile  foreign  soil  formerly  at  its  command.  As  soon  as  the 
traveller  begins  to  wander  through  CopenhaglBn,  a  feeling  of  its  present 
decay  strikes  him.  Less  than  fifty  years  back,  this  city  was  briUiant  uid 
splendid,  but  now  the  ^lory  has  departed  from  it  Once  the  Danish 
nags  held  sway  from  this  spot  far  beyond  the  Sound  and  Cattegat,  oyer 
the  whole  of  Soudiem  Sweden  and  Norway ;  now,  all  that  is  lefi  them  is 
the  unprofitable  Iceland,  a  few  unhappy  ooloniet  in  Indian  the  peniofeula 
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•r  Jittiiid,  aal » trtet  of  GeriMn  territorjr  M  far  at 
of  ally  which  tliej  hold  on  to  with  all  their  might,  hot  wUl  l»ve  to  grm 
up  soon,  just  as  iNorway  and  Sweden  in  their  day  escaped  dieir  tjraiMiy. 
Denmark  Proper  contains  only  800,000  inhahitants,  and  hence  the 
Danish  is  the  weakest  of  the  three  Scandinavian  races.  Of  these,  150,000 
leside  in  Copenhagen,  as  a  proof  of  the  centralising  mania  of  the  Danish 
government.  The  prodnetions  of  Denmark  are  insignificant ;  they  om- 
sist  of  com  and  cattle,  which  the  English  hu^  and  pay  for  in  mannfta- 
tnres.  The  splendid  harbour  of  Copenhagen  is  now  remari^ably  empty, 
and  forms  a  striking  and  disagreeable  contrast  to  Grotheohurg,  witis 
only  30,000  inhabitants.  The  defences  of  the  harbour,  n^iefa  have 
withstood  so  many  obstinate  attacks,  have  now  been  condemned,  and  as 
Copenhagen  is  the  only  bulwark  of  the  country,  and  with  its  hJH 
Denmark  must  £dl  too,  it  is  proposed  to  build  external  fortifications  at 
nch  distance  from  the  city  that  they  cannot  be  reached  by  the  •neny's 
broadsides,  as  was  the  case  in  1807*  The  Draes  fliUtter  themselves  that 
tfiey  will  be  able  to  carry  this  out  by  means  of  the  capkafisation  of  the 
Soiimd  dues. 

But  though  the  Danes  are  so  vain,  and  are  greedy  of  praise,  they  have 
done  very  little  to  improve  their  capital.  The  little  town  of  Christiania 
has  better  pavements,  waterworks,  and  gaslighting,  than  are  found  at 
Co|)enhagen,  with  fbsnr  times  the  population.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
a  aty  which  is  still  lighted  with  oil-lamps  cannot  boast  mudi  of  its  ctvtli- 
sation  and  progress.  Everything  bears  the  aspect  of  gradual  decay ;  tha 
very  ships  of  war  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  left  to  rot,  present  a  perfiset 
picture  of  the  Danish  State.  A  nation  which  sedcs  to  maintain  a  naval 
reputation  at  the  present  day  must  expend  vast  sum^  in  introducing  all 
me  ifltprovemeots  of  modem  science.  But  this  is  impossible  in  Denmark; 
and  though  the  Danes  may  be  proud  of  their  old  renown,  it  must  not  ba 
forgotten  that,  with  the  loss  of  Norway,  the  nursery  for  seamen  went  too. 
The  down&l  of  Denmark,  however,  must  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  mi. 
favourable  tum  of  war,  for  her  kings  have  done  much  to  reduce  her  by 
their  extravagance  and  intriguesL  Since  Christian  IV.,  Uie  Danish  mieTa 
have  trasted  to  coalitions,  and  carried  on  wars  as  allies  of  Russians,  Foles^ 
Germans,  and  French,  while  perfectly  regardless  of  the  true  interests  of 
their  country.  The  present  king,  too,  is  no  warrior,  although  govmned 
by  very  impetuous  feelings,  which  have  given  a  strange  colouring  to  kia 
private  life.  His  marriage  with  the  Countess  Danner  disgusted  the 
nobility,  and  the  introduction  of  a  democratic  constitution  caused  thena  to 
retire  to  their  estates.  They  have  banded  round  the  heir-appareat,  the 
old  I^nce  Ferdinand,  and  Prince  Christian,  and  it  is  believed  tiutt  the 
officers  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
higher  classes  follow  the  same  coarse,  while  the  whole  of  the  democretie 
party,  the  students,  and  the  leaders  of  the  peasants,  are  attached  the  num 
dosely  to  the  king,  who  approves  of  every  measure  proposed  by  his 
democratic  ministry.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Couateaa 
Dasner  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  his  present  policy.    She  is  naturmlLj 

rsed  to  the  aristocracy,  for  they  have  given  her  the  cM  shoulder,  and 
seeks  allies  among  the  people,  fbr  her  position  woald  be  rerw 
hasardous  were  the  king  to  die  before  the  present  oanfiisMB  ia  Daemadc 
hat  haen  removed. 
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KbkaAmiSL^tae^  *'Yoa«Miaed  the  state  «£  tlmigs  here,  and  the  great 
§nmee  the  ladj  poaMSMii,  in  tiie  fact  that  the  queen  dowager  receives  no  ¥isitB 
froB  her  aombeoaase  she  refuses  to  see  the  Countess  Dan^  When  the  queen 
lately  proceeded  to  Germanj,  she  was  compelled  to  go  as  an  ordinary  passenger, 
while  a  government  steamer  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  when 
they  visited  Stockholm." 

"You  must  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  countess,"  another  advised  me; 
**riie  is  really  very  amiable,  and  remarkably  well  educated.  She  speaks  several 
Innages  fluently,  and  has  a  considerable  degree  of  good  sense.  Her  influenee 
is  tienoe  verr  bdoeficud,  as  every  one  of  right  sentiments  must  allow.  We  ought 
to  be  mtefuL  to  her,  instead  of  joining  in  the  aristocratic  outciy." 

At  tms  moment  a  carriage  drove  past,  in  which  a  gentleman  and  a  very  tall 
muscular  woman  were  seated.  The  lady  was  far  from  being  youthful;  she 
was,  probably,  about  forty,  and  her  plump  face  could  not  assuredly  be  called 
handsome. 

"  Oome  into  the  house  for  a  moment,''  my  friend  said,  as  he  drew  me  amy. 
*it  is  the  kisff  and  queen.'' 
I  looked  at  nim  in  amasement. 

"Yes,"  he  ooniinned,  with  a  smile,  "you  will  notice  that  no  one  salutes 
them;  they  prefer  to  get  out  of  the  way.'*^ 

"  But  you  said,  you  know,  the  Danes  ought  to  be  thankful  to  her." 
Certainly;  but  then  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  ladies  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted witn  the  countess  when  she  kept  a  milliner's  shop.   Many  of  them 
bought  bonnets  of  her,  and  it  is  reaUy  hard  on  them  that  they  should  be 
eipelrted  to  do  her  reverence." 

'^I  kare  been  told,"  I  said,  ''that  the  countess  is  ambitious  to  become  queen; 
1^  will  take  pkee  then?" 

"That  wili  never  happen,"  they  all  replied  energetically  to  whom  I  ad- 
dressed this  question;  "  out  she  will  soon  marry  one  of  her  daughters  to  a  son 
of  Herr  von  Scheele.  The  countess  has  several  daughters,  and  Herr  von 
Scheele,  who  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the  kmg  and  countess,  wifl 
raider  bis  position  still  stronger.  Were  it  not  for  the  countess,  the  king  would 
kaive  long  ago  freed  himseH  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  for  he  has  often  expsessed 
a  intention  to  retire  into  private  hfe.  The  democratic  party  ought  to  be 
ttpedally  grateful  to  the  clever  lady  for  preventing  this ;  tor,  in  the  present 
oondition;  of  things,  a  change  of  rulers  would  only  cause  greater  confusion  ii^ 
Denmark." 

The  king  lires  in  the  eomtry  with  bis  wife>  at  Friederidcsborg,  or  an« 
ether  palace  purchased  by  him.    No  great  monarch  has  so  many  palaoea 
ts  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  his  predeoessm,  with  their  magnifieent 
notions^  never  f&iled  to  buHd  a  new  one  for  themselves.  Friederioksborg, 
dose  to  Copenhagen,  was  buik  hy  Frederick  IV.,  and  the  downfal  of  the 
dynasty  can  be  studied  in  this  old  deserted  palace.    The  long,  blind  rows 
of  windows — the  extensive  court,  laxuriant  with  grass  and  weeds^  in 
vhieh  nothing  stirs — the  tottering  old  towers  and  shaking  balconiei^ 
speak  loudly  enough  of  former  grandeur  and  present  deeay.  The  present 
in  this  conntry  does  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  past;  and  when  ye« 
Btand  on  the  palace  hill,  regarding  brol^n  marble  staireaBee  and  baths, 
«nd  then  tnm  to  the  eity  and  the  bkie  sea  studded  with  sails,  yon  oaa 
jwtly  believe  that  the  Danish  kings  in  their  brilliant  era  were  haug^htry 
powerful  mlers,  who  had  a  right  to  enjoy  their  authority  and  magnifr> 
eence.    But  little  of  this  is  lefb  at  present:  the  connts  and  baroB% 
guards  and  yeomen,  who  formerly  fflled  these  balls,  have  become  dost 
Md  ashes  with  the  pomp  of  their  mlera.    No  eourt  is  kept  np  now,  and 
there  are  no  festivities.  There  is  no  queen  to  collect  round  her  a  briUiaat 
Wd  of  high-born  ladies ;  no  dances  and  balls,  at  which  the  aristocracy 
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aod  bureaucracnr  can  ammlgamate.  The  noUes  hav^  retired  aagrilj.'  The 
king  goes  out  hunting  with  a  few  oharoherlains,  selected  from  the  lower 
classes ;  and  though  the  democratic  ministers  conduct  theit  wiTes  and 
daughters  to  the  Countess  Banner's  saireeSj  the  patriotism  of  die  Copen- 
hagen people  hides  itself  when  the  royal  carriages  rattle  through  the 
streets. 

That  the  Danes  are  essentially  fond  of  amusement  is  seen  in  the  great 
number  of  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital*  The  chief  de- 
light is  to  take  a  railway  trip,  not  on  a  real  line,  but  to  seat  oneself  in  a 
number  of  little  four-wheeled  carriages,  which  run  round  in  a  circle,  with 
a  wooden  or  pasteboard  engine  in  front,  and  turned  by  a  couple  of 
wretched  men  in  the  centre,  while  the  band  plays  the  railway  galop. 
No  landlord  can  hope  for  success  unless  he  has  at  least  one  of  these 
roundabouts  in  his  garden.  But  the  great  delight  of  the  Danes  is  the 
six  weeks'  fair  held  in  the  park,  to  which  the  peasants  and  their  wives 
flock  in  from  all  the  neighbourhood.  Generally,  Copenhagen  is  one  of 
the  most  lively  towns  in  ^e  north  ;  the  people  are  not  fond  of  staying  at 
home,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with  gaily-dressed  persons  from  morn- 
ing to  ni^^ht.  But  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Danish  kings  kept  up  a  brilliant  court  here  for  ages,  and  a  city  of  such  a  * 
size,  with  so  many  employisy  military  and  naval  officers,  universities,  &c., 
must  be  fond  of  pleasure.  Copenhagen  is  not  so  cut  off  horn  communi- 
cation during  winter  as  are  Stockholm  and  Christiania ;  many  strangess 
visit  it,  for  it  can  be  reached  in  twelve  hours  from  Germany  by  rail  or 
steam.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  other  city  in  Denmark 
which  can  in  the  slightest  deg^e  cope  with  Copenhagen.  There  are 
several  towns  in  Sweden,  besides  Gothenburg,  where  people  of  birth  and 
education  are  contented  to  reside  ;  while  Norway  has  the  rich  commercial 
town  of  Bergen,  and  the  old  royal  Drontheim.  In  Denmark,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  is  centralised  in  Copenhagen,  and  all  the  other 
towns  are  miserable  holes,  where  no  one  will  live  who  can  possibly  avoid 
it.  In  fact,  Denmark  could  not  exist  without  Copenhagen,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying  VEtai  c^est  moi  I 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  other  nations  may  envy  the  Danes,  and 
that  is  the  art  treasures  which  Thorwaldsen  left  his  country.  Besides 
specimens  of  his  own  sculpture,  the  great  artist  collected  some  300  [uo- 
tures  of  oki  masters,  which  he  also  left  to  the  Danes.  For  his  fatherland 
he  even  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  possible.  In  the  evening  of  his  life 
he  quitted  Rome,  where  he  had  resided  forty  years,  to  live  in  the  cold  and 
misty  north.  Denmark  has  no  want  of  Hterati,  and  a  g^t  deal  has 
been  done  for  the  old  northern  literature  and  philology.  The  university 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  professors  since  the  foundation,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  being  Oerstedt  Holberg  devoted  his  talents  to  the  stage 
even  before  Leasing  in  Germany,  while  Oelenschla^r,  by  his  poetry, 
gained  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  the  admiration  of  Europe.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  government  grants  very  liberal  pensions 
to  men  of  talent,  for  otherwise  they  would  starve.  In  this  they  a£Pord  a 
worthy  example  to  Sweden,  where,  under  the  same  circumstances,  govem- 
ment  does  nothing  for  authors  and  artists.  At  present,  however,  liteia* 
tuxe  is  not  v^  flourishing  in  Denmark ;  no  new  race  has  yet  spnuig  ap 
to  take  the  place  of  the  departed  hexoes.    Hera,  the  author  d  JUng 
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Bini'f  Daagfater/'  is  ii|  years,  and  so  is  Hiebeig,  the  author  of  manj 
oelebrated  dramatic  works.  At  present  the  Danes  hare  no  novelist  to 
boast  of ;  the  only  one  they  possessed,  Anderssen,  forsook  his  country 
before  he  had  attained  a  great  reputation,  and  now  resides  in  Weimar*. 
The  Danes  cannot  forg^vehim  for  the  craving  he  has  for  German  orders^ 
and  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  again  finding  men^  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  The  government  fosters  native  artists,  not  merely  by 
allowing  them  pensions,  but  by  purchasmg  their  pictures,  of  which  150 
have  been  collected  into  a  National  Grallery.  They  are  principally  woi^ 
dating  from  the  last  twenty  years,  and  among  them  are  some  valuable- 
specimens.  But  the  artists  are  ungrateful,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
make  a  name,  they  desert  their  country  and  settle  in  Germany  or  France. 
Oar  author  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Danes  thus : 

The  Danes  seem  to  me  like  a  man  who,  being  natnraUj  short  statured,  wears 
hfgfa-heeled  hoots,  and  emplo;|rs  all  possible  schemes  to  conceal  his  defects. 
Hence  they  exert  themselves  m  every  possible  way,  but  cannot  quite  cental 
their  deficiencies.  It  is  the  same  in  their  government,  their  metropolis,  their 
acta,  and  their  industry.  They  cannot  keep  up  with  the  great  European  powers 
in  progress,  though  they  believe  themselves  qmte  capable  of  dobgso,  possess  the 
same  self-esteem  as  the  French,  and  hence  look  down  on  other  natious,  especiallj 
the  Germans,  as  if  themselves  were  the  chosen  people  to  whom  Providence  in  its 
wisdom  has  imparted  peculiar  qiuJities.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Danes  are  en-* 
h'g^tened  men,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  period  when  they  have 
nuide  an  important  discovery,  or  displayed  any  remarkable  intelli^nce.  In  na 
branch  of  human  activity  have  they  ever  taken  the  lead,  either  m  trade  or  in 
manufacturing,  in  the  mechanical  sciences,  or  in  the  domain  of  art  and  poetry. 
They  have  certainly  done  more  than  the  other  northern  nations,  but  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  are  now  progressing  rapidly  in  trade  and  navigation,  and  so 
they  will  gradually  devote  themselves  to  the  arts.  The  prominent  advantage 
tUe  Danes  possess  is  the  more  general  education  and  the  favoarable  situation  of 
their  country,  their  better  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  the  happy  success 
of  their  pretensions.  They  are  active  and  strong ;  hence  Uieir  imagmation  is 
livdy,  and  conseouentlv  they  are  dever  actors  and  diplomatists,  but  even  these 
qnahties  seem  to  nave  aegenerated  with  their  country. 

All  that  remains  to  us  now  to  notice  is  the  Scandinavian  Union,  which 
received  in  some  measure  the  royal  assent  in  Sweden  by  the  reception 
granted  publicly  to  the  Danish  students  last  year  in  Stockholm.  The  idea 
is  certainly  admirable,  for  union  would  here  be  strength,  and  Russian  in- 
trigues in  Denmark  would  receive  a  death-blow.  But  the  jealousy  existing 
between  the  three  races  will  probably  prevent  any  such  union  for  the  present; 
for  the  Danes  are  in  evOTy  respect  entitled  to  the  supremacy  of  the  northern 
nations,  but  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  progress, 
are  very  disindmed  to  allow  it  The  Swedes  insist  that,  prior  to  any 
amalgamation,  the  Danes  must  become  thoroughly  Scandinavian 
giving  up  the  duchies ;  and,  when  once  restricted  to  their  islands,  they 
could  assert  no  pretensions  to  become  the  head  of  the  union.  The  Nor- 
wegians are  not  at  all  inclined  to  give  up  their  liberal  institutions  even 
for  a  democratic  monarchy  such  as  Denmark  would  propose,  and  theur 
Ustory  has  suffioientiy  taught  them  the  misery  of  Danish  supremacy. 
At  present,  then,  it  seems  as  if  the  conflicting  elements  allow  of  no  com- 
promise; hut  the  future  affords  a  prospect  of  union.  Whenever  the  King 
of  Denmark  dies,  there  will  be  an  insurrection^  for  the  Danes  detest  tiie 
BucoesBor  thrust  upon  them  by  the  London  conferences,  and,  in  the  &ar 
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of  Denmark  being  lost  to  At  Weetem  AlUMMe,  the  Gmsi  Fmfvtg  warn 
feel  dispoeed  to  promote  the  onion  by  aM  the  means  mi  thdr  eonwBanA. 
The  Swedes  entertam  a  hope  that  thcnr  next  king  will  reign  over  Sean 
dinaria,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  he  would  feel  terrified  ai  the  Raaaiaa 
preattge  whidi  has  so  long  prevailed  in  Copenhagen.  Sooner  or  lately 
the  duchies  must  be  given  up,  and  thai  the  Danes  wiU  be  compeUed  to 
seek  allies  in  thebr  Swedish  brethren,  to  protect  them  from  being  swal- 
lowed up.  Nor  should  the  Western  Powers  feel  dissatisfied  at  sndi  a 
nnion  as  in  any  way  thwarting  their  intentions,  for  thej  would  thns 
obtain  the  surest  bulwark  against  Rasnan  expansion;  and  so  lo^g  as 
Sweden  takes  the  lead  and  keeps  it,  no  apprehension  need  he  entactaitted 
as  to  the  firmness  of  the  allianee  between  her  and  England. 

We  trust,  howeyer,  that  no  undue  precipitation  wiU  force  a  crisis ;  lor 
if  any  untoward  events  occur  in  Denmark,  compelling  armed  intenpen- 
tion,  the  consequences  will  be  incalculable.  The  German  Powers  are 
threatening  Denmark  with  a  new  war  on  behalf  of  the  Principalities^  bat 
we  need  not  fancy  that  such  steps  will  in  any  way  disturb  our  peaoe: 
1848  has  taught  us  the  value  of  German  interference  in  Schleswig.  fiat 
the  death  of  the  king  would  lead  to  an  embroglio  ;  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  would  collect  their  partisans,  and  so  surely  as  an  insurrectioa 
broke  out,  so  surely  would  Russia  carry  out  her  ambitious  designs,  and  a 
flame  be  enkindled  which  would  requu«  immense  energy  and  outlay  to 
extinguish.  It  is  certain  that  Engluid  and  France  cannot  allow  1?  iiaiis 
to  secure  her  position  in  the  Baltic  by  an  occupation  of  Denmark,  aad  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  way  to  prevent  it  would  be  by  prmnotiBg 
the  Scandinavian  Union,  and  doing  all  in  our  power  to  aeenre  the  throne 
f>r  the  Swedish  heir-apparent 


QUEDAH:  A  PAGE  IN  MALAYAN  AND  SIAMESE  HIST(»LI.« 

QuxDAH  is  the  name  of  a  small  provinoe  on  the  western  coast  of  Ma- 
la^ It  had  been  always  in  olden  time  a  Malay  state,  though  posably 
tributary  alternately  to  either  the  Emperor  of  Slam  or  the  Emperor  of 
Malacca,  as  the  power  of  either  happened  to  be  in  the  asoandant.  Ate 
the  Portuguese  orushed  the  Malay  empire  by  the  capture  of  Malacca  ia 
1511,  it  is  possible  that  the  Bajah  of  Quedah  presented  diis  golden 
flower^  to  the  Emperor  of  Siam,  and  in  a  way  swore  fealty  to  that 
monarch.  We,  however,  seem  to  have  heeded  the  snxecainty  of  the 
Siamese^very  little,  when  it  served  the  Honourable  Company's  iotmest; 
for  in  1786  we  find  them  inducing  the  Rmh  of  Quedah,  on  his  own  fol^ 
light  and  responsibility,  to  sell  ns  the  island  of  Penang  for  the  yeariy 
svm  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  an  annuity  iqpon  whioii  the  dmmnndaats  dF 
the  rulers  of  Qnedah  now  exist  ia  Malaeoa, 


•Qnsdah;  or,  Stray  Leaves  ftom  a  Journal  In  Mali^WetM.  BrChntiia 
Bhitai  *  Osb<M%  BJT.,  CLE.  I4>ntes  Lw^sa  end  Om. 
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fiowever,  about  the  timo  we  wm  engaged  in  the  fiftt  Burmese  mx, 
and  when  it  became  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  Siamese  neutral  in  the 
firaj,  the  Emperor  of  Suun  chose  to  invade  Qaedah,  and  afiber  committing 
onbcard-of  atrocities  upon  the  Malay  inhabitants,  he  estabhabed  his  rule^ 
and  was  confirmed  in  it  by  a  treaty  with  us.  The  Malay  diieftains,  how- 
ever, considered  themselves  aggrieved,  and  in  1838,  when  the  HyaeitUkf 
one  of  her  Majesty's  18-gun  ship-rigged  corvettes,  Captain  Warren,  was 
at  Sfi^pore,  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  forty  war  prahus,  carrying  two 
thousand  fighting  men,  at  a  place  called  Battu-putih,  or  "  White  Rocks,'' 
OB  the  Sumatran  coast,  and  succeeded  with  that  force  in  bringing  the 
province  under  Malay  rule. 

This  fleet  of  prahus,  styled  by  ns  a  piratical  one,  sailed  under  the 
colours  oi  the  ex- Rajah  of  Quedah ;  and  although  many  of  the  leadezs 
were  known  and  avowed  pirates,  still  the  strong  European  party  at 
Penang  maintained  that  at  all  events,  for  the  time  being,  they  were  lawful 
belligerents,  battling  to  regain  their  own.  The  Siamese,  however,  knew 
perfectly  well  how  to  appeal  to  a  treaty  when  it  involved  their  own  in- 
terests, and  a  deputation  from  Bankok  soon  waited  upon  the  governor  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  calling  upon  the  British  to  aid  them  in  asserting 
their  legal  yet  unjust  rights.  British  good  £uth  to  one  party  had  to 
supported  at  the  sacrifice  of  British  justice  towards  the  other ;  and,  as 
asual,  the  unfortunate  Malays  were  thrown  overboard,  their  rights  ig- 
nored, themselves  declared  pirates,  and  their  leader — one  Prince  Ab- 
dullah, a  descendant  of  the  ex-rajah — a  rebel  escaped  from  British  sur- 
veillance. 

A  plan  of  operations  was  accordingiy  arranged,  inoonjunction  with  the 
Siamese,  emissaries  from  his  golden-tufted  majesty  having  been  sent 
there  for  that  purpose.  The  British  were  to  blockade  closely  the  coast 
of  Quedah  directly  the  north-east  monsoon,  or  fine-weather  season,  com- 
menced, whilst  a  Siamese  army  of  30,CK)0  men  marched  down  to  ze- 
eonquer  the  province. 

The  Hyacinth^  besides  her  own  boats,  had  lent  to  her  for  this  service 
Aree  lugger-rigged  and  decked  pun-boats,  named  respectively  the  Dkk' 
mond,  Pearl,  and  Emerald^  or  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  They  were  all  Bumned 
Malays,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  pirates  and  scamps  than  thooe  whom 
y  went  to  fight  against.  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  of  Arctic  celebrity, 
at  tnat  time  a  midshipman  of  seventeen,  was  appointed  to  the  Emeratd^ 
and  a  trying  position  he  must  have  been  placed  in,  the  only  Englishman, 
and  he  a  mere  boy,  in  command  of  twenty-five  stout  swarthy  Malays,  to 
a  man  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye.  Well  might  he  exclaim,  Pleasant 
company  1"  as  he  scanned  the  rogues,  whp,  seated  along  tiie  deek  oa 
either  side,  were  throwing  themselves  back  with  a  shout  at  every  stroke 
of  their  sweeps,"  and  displaying  twenty-five  as  reckless,  devil-may- 
Ctte  countenances  as  any  equal  number  of  seamen  ever  exhibited.  One 
or  two  characters  stooa  out  in  relief  from  this  recreant  crew.  Firs^ 
ftere  was  the  seran^,  or  coxswain,  Jadee,  a  tremendous  man-eater  ;  then 
Hajji,  or  one  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  and  who  was, 
in  consequence,  not  only  eminently  pious,  but  was  also  as  eminently 
•killed  in  the  mystic,  physical,  and  medical  sciences.  In  the  first,  he  waa^ 
however,  rivalled  by  a  great  professor  of  the  Mussulman  fiEuth,  one  AJi^  or 
Abe,  at  Captain  Qabom  writes  it   Thm  ww  abo  Jambeo^  &m  iaftef- 
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pretor,  a  half-otste,  handiome,  bateffieminatoy  weak,  and  nenrovf  in  tern* 
porament,  and  obedient  as  a  child* 

The  Emerald  was  stationed  at  first,  with  the  pinnace  and  die  Peoti^ 
off  the  shallow  bar  which  lies  acK)8s  the  Quedah  river,  a  feature  eom* 
mon  to  every  river  on  this  side  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  fort  of 
Quedah  hoisted  its  colours,  and  armed  men  showed  themselves  along 
the  battlements  ;  but  the  boats  merely  placed  themselves  in  line  across 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  out  of  gun-shot,  and  anchored  to  commence 
the  blockade. 

Our  gon-boats  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  across  which  a  stout  stockade  had  been  formed,  leaving  onlj[ 
one  narrow  ouUet,  and  there  the  Malays  had  stationed  a  look-out  man  to  give  an 
alarm  in  case  of  necessity.   Within  the  stockade,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the 


The  latter  was  a  rectangular  work  built  of  stone,  and  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  days  when  the  Portuguese  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  gloiy. 
The  parapet  was  now  sadly  dilapidated,  and  armed  with  a  few  rusty  guns,  whilst 
on  a  bastion  which,  at  one  of  the  angles,  served  to  flank  the  sea  face  of  the 
works,  and  command  the  river  entrance,  several  long,  formidable  looking  pieces 
of  cannon  were  pointed  threateningly  at  us.  Bejrond  the  fort,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  a  long  continuation  of  neat-looking  thatch-built  houses  consti- 
tuted the  town,  and  off  it  lay  numerous  trading  prahus,  and  several  tope$,  a 
Malayo-Chinese  vessel  peculiar  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  A  dense  and  waving 
jungle  of  trees  skirted  round  the  town  and  fort  of  Quedah,  and  spread  away  on 
either  hand  in  a  monotonous  line  of  green. 

The  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the  blockade  was  monotonous  enough : 
they  had  to  be  guarded  in  their  movements,  as  the  policy  intended  to  be 
pursued  by  the  enemy  had  not  developed  itself,  and  they  were  yet  igno* 
rant  of  the  force  of  armed  prahus  which  they  might  possess  up  the  river. 
At  length,  want  of  wood  and  fresh  water  in  the  little  squadron  obliged 
the  senior  officer  to  detach  the  Emerald  to  a  ^oup  of  islands,  called  the 
Bounting  group,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  m  quest  of  such  necessary 
articles.  Having  no  small  boats,  the  mode  of  procuring  wood  and  water 
was  primitive  enough :  the  gun-boat  used  to  be  anchored  in  a  convenient 
position,  and  then  all  hands,  young  Osbom  included,  jumped  overboard, 
swam  ashore  with  casks  and  axes,  and  spent  the  day  filling  the  former, 
cutting  wood,  bathing,  and  washing  their  clothing.  It  was  a  general 
holiday ;  and,  like  seamen  of  our  own  country,  the  Malays  skylarked, 
joked,  and  played  about,  with  all  the  zest  of  schoolboys.  Jadee  havmg 
communicated  one  day  to  Mr.  Osbom,  that  Ali  had  discovered  a  spleniiid 
wild  bees'»nest  on  Pulo  Bedan,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
process  by  which  the  bees  were  robbed  of  their  store. 

We  happened  to  be  standing  in  a  wood  on  a  |)art  of  that  island,  and  the  bees 
were  flying  about  us,  when  1  expressed  this  wish  in  my  usual  tone  of  voice. 
"  Hush  1"  said  Jadee,  putting  his  finger  to  his  hps,  hush !  speak  low,  or  the 
bees  will  hear  us !"  iuid  then,  in  a  whispering  voice,  he  informed  me  that  the 
honey  would  not  be  fit  for  capture  for  some  time :  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
wrong  to  disturb  the  bees  except  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  As  he  considered  it 
neoessarv  to  wait  for  that  auspicious  period,  I  assented,  and  only  took  care  at 
the  next  full  moon  to  be  there.  Alee  and  four  other  Malay  seamen  were  told 
off  to  Tob  the  bees'-nest,  and  they,  as  well  as  myself,  were  soon  stripped  and 
swimming  ashore.  I  observed  that  each  man  carried  with  him  a  smsli  bundk 
of  the  husk  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  directly  they  landed  they  proceeded  to  cut 
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bnndiefi  of  a  species  of  palm,  and  in  the  leaves  enveloped  the  husks  they  had 
brought  with  them,  forming  the  whole  into  articles  resembluig  torches ;  a  fire 
was  then  kindled  upon  the  beach,  fragments  of  the  burning  embers  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  each  torch,  and  then  by  swinging  them  round  so  as  to  cause  a 
draught,  the  husk  ignited,  and,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  ^preen  leaves,  poured  out 
d  one  end  of  the  torch  a  solid  column  of  smoke.  The  faithful  Jamboo  had  been 
left  on  board ;  but  I  understood,  from  the  little  these  Malays  told  me,  that  the 
torches  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  bees  awav  from  the  honey, 
but  I  did  not  understand  that  they  were  essential  to  one's  safety,  and  therefore 
declined  to  carry  one  when  it  was  offered  to  me. 

Holding  the  torches  in  their  hands  and  standing  up,  the  Malays  next  enacted 
some  mummery  or  incantation,  which  concluded  with  the  usual  repetition  of  the 
Mahometan  creed— one  so  beautiful  and  concise,  that  it  appears  a  pity  we  cannot 
produce  anythiiiB'  as  gn^hic  in  our  own  faith. 

"  God  he  is  God !  and  Mahomet  is  liis  Prophet !"  exclaimed  we  all ;  and  the 
torch-men  leading  the  way,  we  left  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  jungle,  and  walked 
briskly  along  the  shore  until  abreast  of  the  bees'-nest,  which  my  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  inland.  Turning  into  the  jungle,  waving  their  smoke-torches, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  snakes,  whi(m  appeared  to  me  all  the  more 
dangerous  mm  the  novelty  of  my  attire, — for  like  my  men  I  had  only  one  cloth 
round  my  hips  and  a  hanokerchief  over  my  head,— we  soon  sighted,  up  a  small 
vista  in  the  forest,  the  aged  trunk  of  a  blighted  tree,  which  was  alive  with  bees. 
Three  of  the  Malays  now  sat  down,  waved  their  torches  gently,  throwing  a  halo 
of  smoke  roimd  their  tawny  persons,  and  commenced  to  recite,  in  a  slow,  solemn 
manner,  some  verses  from  the  Koran,  whether  to  keep  the  bees  away,  or  to 
ensure  there  being  honey  in  the  nest,  I  don't  know ;  for  just  as  I,  half  lauffhin^, 
was  putting  the  question  to  them,  the  fourth  Malay,  Mr.  Alee,  walkea  deli- 
berately'  up  to  the  nest  and  applied  his  torch. 

Thunder  and  lightning !  a  thousand  lancets  were  suddenly  plunged  into  my 
body,  and  a  black  cloud  of  bees  were  around  me.  I  shouted  for  Alee;  "  God 
he  IS  God  !  and  Mahomet  is  his  Pro]^het!"  groaned  out  the  Malays,  as  they 
waved  their  torches,  the  bees  threatening  them  as  well  as  myself,  it  was  more 
than  I  could  bear;  with  a  yell  of  agony,  I  started  off  like  a  deer  for  the  sea : 
it  seemed  but  a  stride  to  the  rocks,  ana  at  once  I  plun^d  into  the  water,  taking 
down  many  a  bee  which  adhered  tenaciously  to  my  Ibody  and  face.  Keeping 
down  as  long  as  possible,  I  rose  in  the  hope  of  oeinff  dear  from  the  httle 
brutes ;  but,  alas !  they  were  not  so  easily  bamed,  and  a  cloud  of  them  was  ready 
to  descend  upon  my  devoted  head :  it  might  have  ended  seriously,  had  not  Alee 
found  that  tnere  was  no  honey  in  the  nest,  and  he  and  his  comrades  then  ran 
down  to  assist  me,  frightening  off  the  bees  with  their  torches,  and  accompanying 
me  to  the  gun-boa^,  wnich  I  reached  nearly  bUnd,  and  rather  disgusted  with  tho 
result  of  my  first  Asiatic  bee-hunt ;  the  more  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  lesson  I 
had  learnt  upon  the  advisability  of  using  smoke  preservers,  we  had  disproved 
the  truth  of  the  old  axiom,  that  "  Where  there  are  oees,  there  must  be  honey." 

Our  unfortunate  midshipman  was  relieved  by  the  hajji,  by  the  applica- 
tbn  of  an  alkali,  in  the  shape  of  burnt  lime.  No  graduate  of  a  Euro- 
pean college  could  have  done  better. 

The  tedium  of  the  blockade  was  also  somewhat  relieved  by  frequent 
attempts  made  by  the  Malays  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  blockaders, 
by  pushing  their  prahus  out  at  night  under  Sue  shadow  of  the  jungle. 
It  was  with  them  a  matter  of  necessity  to  procure  arms,  powder,  and 
salt,  at  Penang. 

Their  lofty  mat-sails  caught  the  faintest  breath  of  land-breeze,  the  beautifully 
sharp  bow  of  the  prahus  made  hardly  a  ripple  as  it  cut  through  the  water,  and 
it  required  the  keenest  eye  to  detect  them  when  stealioK  thus  along  in  silence 
and  shadow.   The  quick  sight  and  hearing  of  our  Makys  was  in  this  respect 
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iaenSnMei  ihej  bad  tlMmsehrfs  been  engaged  in  liiukur  feaiti^  and  kaew  all  tke 
tridu  of  their  cxiiapatnote.  On  more  than  one  oceasicm  did  the  look-out  mm 
all  me  at  niffht,  when»  althoagh  a  dear  sky  overhead,  nothing  but  the  iag»  of 
the  trees  oonla  be  seen  peering  oyer  a  white  miat  which  poured  like  smoke  cMt 
<rf  the  nnhealthj  maagroye  swamps.  ''A^rahnr*  the  man  would  saj,  pointing 
into  the  mist,  making  a  sign  at  the  same  time  to  listen.  Holdiiig  my  head  low 
down  and  hocisontalfy,  I  could  at  last  distinguish  what  had  caught  the  Mah^s 
attenti(m — a  bw  creak  oocasionaUy,  which  I  most  decided!^  should  ham 
thou^t  to  be  the  swaying  of  some  branch  in  the  fewest,  had  he  not  assured  mt 
that  it  was  the  action  of  a  prahu's  oar  in  a  rattan  giummet.  At  oth^  timea  a 
f^>pling  sounds  such  as  water  will  make  when  running  past  any  fixed  object, 
was  w&ed  on  the  ni^t  wind.  "  It  is  merely  the  tide  running  past  the  fiahny- 
weirs,  Jamboo,''  I  might  perhaps  say.  ''Oh,  no^  sirl"  he  would  reply ;  ''tSe 
look-out  man  assures  me  the  sound  is  altering  its  position,  and  that  if  s  the 
rtem  of  a  prahu  cuttiiu^  through  the  water.'"  Silently  and  stealthily,  but 
qaiokljr,  as  men  who  haa  been  afi  their  liyes  at  such  woric,  the  crew  wd«dd  be 
on  th^  legs.  "  Banghan  I  semoa-eecalar,  hancat  sown in  a  low  and  distiaot 
whisper,  would  ran  aSong  the  deck ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  Arouse  I  haiuda^  ip 
anchor  I"  The  anchor  would  be  run  up  gently,  and  Numero  Tega  would  bt 
after  her  ptey  like  a  aight-hawL  We  h^L  to  deal,  howeyer,  with  keen  hands 
and  fast  boa(n;  and  often  haye  I  diased  to  early  dawn  before  being  sure  of  m^f 
pike. 

Seyeral  aocounts  are  ^ven  of  chases  and  captures  of  their  praliut» 
Then,  again,  there  were  incidents  connected  with  the  beueged  fort.  A 
numbiw  of  Siamese  were  employed  to  throw  up  work%  and  one  or  tw 
occasionally  effected  their  escape.  These  unfortunates  were  afterwavdi 
all  butchered,  men,  women,  and  children,  during  the  progress  of  tibe 
siege,  and  thrown  into  a  tank  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  dig  for 
themselves. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  young  Osborn  was  ordered  to  proceed  from 
Quedah  river  to  the  Pariis  to  reinforce  the  boats  there,  as  a  strong  fores 
of  war  prahus  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  river  under  their  r^ 
nowned  leader,  Datoo  Mahomet  Alee.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
change  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  more  of  this  interesting  country ;  and 
although  he  was  treated  to  a  tropical  storm  on  his  wapr,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  diminished  his  admiration  for  the  beautiful  eroups  of 
islands  known  as  the  Lancavas  and  the  Laddas,  or  of  the  forest-dad 
shores  of  the  mainland. 

At  the  Pariis  river  the  war  prahus  were  hunted  even  into  &e  veij 
jungla  Witness  on  one  occasion,  when  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Bardny 
pursued  a  scout  in  a  long  fairy-like  canoe,  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  mixed  crew  of  Malays  and  Englishmen. 

Taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  scout  canoe  he  fired,  and  we  with  a  shout 
struck  across  for  her,  hoping  either  to  lay  her  alongside  or  drive  her  back  upon 
the  gun-boats ;  but  we  had  counted  without  our  host,  and  the  Malays  of  our 
purty  gave  a  yell  of  disgust  as  the  enemy  disappeared  as  it  were  into  the  jun^ 
We  were  soon  on  her  heels,  and  guided  by  the  sound  she  made  in  iorcnig 
through  the  mangrove  swamp,  hdd  our  course:  now  aground  upon  the 
straddling  legs  of  a  mangrove  tree ;  then  pushing  through  a  thicket^  out  of 
which  the  afinghted  birds  fiew  shrieking ;  then  listening  to  try  and  distingui^ 
the  sound  of  the  flying  canoe  from  all  the  shrill  whistles,  durrui>s,  and  drum- 
ming noises,  which  render  an  Indian  jungle  far  more  lively  by  ni^  than  by 
day.  Once  or  twice  we  thought  we  were  fast  catching  her,  when  suddenly  otr 
oanoe  passed  from  the  mangrove  swamp  into  an  op^  f csest  of  trees,  whiok  worn 
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h  aB  tiuur  soionm  nuqesty  from  the  dark  mkm.  We  saw  our  ehanoe  of 
Meoees  was  bow  hopeleas,  for  the  seout  canoe  had  fiftj  aveimea  by  whi^  te 
baffle  JUL  and  tenafima  was,  we  knew,  not  far  distant.  It  was  a  soranee  Jttvi 
beaatifol  scene.  The  water  was  as  smooth  as  burnished  steel,  and  i^eot^ 
wherever  the  trees  left  an  opening,  the  thousand  stars  which  strewed  the  skf?  \ 
the  tan  stems  of  the  forest  trees  rose  fipom  this  elittering  sor&ce,  and  waved 
their  sable  plumes  over  onr  heads ;  whilst  the  fire-fly,  or  some  equallj  Inminons 
bsect,  oecasionallj  lit  up  first  one  tree  and  then  another,  as  if  sparks  of  Uqpnd 
gold  w«re  being  emitted  from  the  mstHng  leaves. 

SOestlj  we  lay  on  our  oars,  or  rather  paddles ;  not  a  sound  of  the  flyiag 
omoe  could  be  heard:  it  was  evident  that  the  scout  had  escaped,  and  it  only 
remained  for  us  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  again — a  task  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  excitement,  we  found  an  extremely  tough  one;  indeed,  we 

Sounded  so  often  on  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  trees,  that  I  proposed  to  wade 
rough  the  mud  and  water,  dragging  the  canoe  after  us.  To  this,  however, 
the  Malays  would  in  no  wise  listen,  and  spoke  so  earnestly  of  the  danger  arisiDg 
from  a  particular  kind  of  snake,  that  we  thought  it  better  to  listen  to  them— a 
pieoe  of  wisdom  upon  our  part  which  gave  rise  to  some  congratulations  on  the 
momw,  when,  in  company  with  our  advisers,  we  visited  the  mangrove  swamp, 
and  foimd  in  the  fork  of  many  of  the  trees  a  perfect  nest  of  snakes.  These, 
the  Malays  assured  us,  were  very  venomous,  yet  the  reptiles  were  not  above  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  anid  about  the  ^rth  of  a  man's  little  fin^r;  the 
greatest  peculiarity  being  stron^g  bldck  markings  about  the  bodj,  which  ^ve 
uem  an  iqppearance  somewhat  in  keeping  with  their  bad  reputation.  Havmg^ 
like  most  youths,  read  every  book  which  I  could  G;et  hold  o^  descriptive  of  wud 
beast,  bira,  and  r^tile,  I,  from  my  reading,  had  been  led  to  believe  liiat  the 
wh^pHsnake  was  everywhere  most  dangerous ;  and  I  must  say — when  I  observed 
a  number  of  these  lonff  green-coloured  creatures  hanging  like  tendrils  from  the 
trees  we  had  in  the  darkness  of  the  previous  night  been  pushing  our  way 
throug}i — I  felt  thankful  for  our  escape.  Touching  one  of  the  Malays  who  were 
with  me,  I  pointed  at  them  and  said,  ^*  They  are  very  bad."  He  smiled,  and 
assured  me  they  were  not  by  any  means  so  dangerous  as  those  in  the  forks  of  the 
trees  in  the  mangrove  swamps. 

The  jungle  of  the  Parlis  river  abounded  in  monkeys,  and  their  gamb(di 
and  strange  manners  afforded  the  author  no  small  amusement.  There 
was  also  some  wild-fowl  shooting,  and  these  resources  were  varied  on  one 
occasion  by  a  visit  made  to  a  neighbouring  island,  in  company  with  some 
Malays,  to  see  their  mode  of  obtaining  edible  birds'-nests.  As  the  bird 
{JBLirundo  esculenta)  which  constructs  these  nests  does  so  in  the  dark  and 
ihady  crevices  of  c\iSs  overhanging  the  sea,  or  in  caves  formed  by  the 
wash  of  the  waves,  the  procuring  them  requires  great  skill  and  ooarage, 
and  is  attended  with  great  danger. 

After  about  nx  weeks'  service  in  the  Pariis  river,  the  Emerald  retnmed 
to  take  up  its  station  off  Quedah.  The  Siamese  were  at  length  approach- 
ing that  fort,  and  fugitives  began  to  arrive  down  the  river  from  the  interior, 
annoQS  to  find  their  way  to  Penang,  or  some  other  spot  under  die  British 
flag.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  think  that  we  should  be  more  loved  than 
femd  among  these  perhaps  the  most  lawless  people  on  earth,  and  that 
even  the  fierce  Malay  uniformly  in  the  hour  of  trouble  seeks  refbge  under 
the  British  flag.  May  it  long  wave  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  for  sneh 
good  purposes,  and  for  such  spread  its  influence,  and  not  rar  &  destmo- 
tioo  of  innocent  people ! 

The  flight  of  the  provincials  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  a  large  pro- 
portioD  of  the  population  of  Quedah  itself^  who  came  to  the  English 
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oraviDg  permiMion  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Penang  or  Prorince  Welledej, 
to  save  tnem  from  the  wrath  of  the  Siamese.  The  blockadiiig  force  asked 
how  the  English  could  allow  the  women  and  ofispring  of  men  declared 
to  be  pirates  to  escape  and  seek  an  asylum  under  the  very  flag  they  had 
abusea.  The  repl^  was  characteristic :  Every  MaJayman  Imowi^ 
Tuhan,  that  the  white  men  (Orang-putihs)  can  fight ;  but  every  Malay- 
man  knows  that  they  war  with  men,  and  not  against  women  and 
children !"  It  was  impossible  to  resist  so  well*tumed  a  compliment^  and 
all  unarmed  vessels  were  allowed  to  pass  out,  provided  they  only  carried 
women  and  children,  with  just  so  many  men  as  were  necessary  to  navi- 
gate the  craft,  and  they  also  were  to  be  unarmed. 

As  glaring  attempts  were  made  to  infringe  these  orders,  a  scene  of 
great  confusion,  attended  by  no  small  amount  of  distress,  accompanied 
Uie  exodus  of  t^e  non-combatants  of  Quedah. 

It  was  indeed  a  wild  and  wretched  scene,  strange  and  exciting  thoufi^  it 
might  be  to  us.  The  torches  carried  in  some  of  the  canoes  threw  a  vivid  light 
over  the  black  river  and  jungle,  and  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  groups 
of  excited  men  and  women.  "Anchor!  anchor!"  we  shouted,  "or  we  must 
fire."  "Mercy !  mercy !"  shrieked  the  women  and  old  grey-bearded  men.  The 
nicodars  yelled  out  orders,  invoking  all  the  saints  of  £lam.  Babies  struck  m 
with  their  shrill  piccolos,  and  the  wifeless,  womanless  garrison  left  in  Ouedak 
seemed  determined  to  show  what  good  heart  they  were  still  in,  by  the  wud,  yet 
not  unmusical  cry  of  "  Jagga,  jas-gaa !"  or,  "  Watch  there !  watch !"  We,  the 
blockaders,  got  under  weigh,  and  slashed  t-o  and  fro  across  the  entrance  of  the 
stream,  finng  an  occasional  blank  cartridge  at  some  craft  that  tried  to  escape 
being  searched,  having  perhaps  on  board  more  than  the  proper  oomplement  of 
men,  or,  as  in  one  case,  because  some  notorious  pirate  who  had  rendeml  himsdf 
amenable  to  our  laws,  was  desirous  of  escaping  an  interview  with  a  petty  jury 
and  a  British  recorder  at  Penang. 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  mormng  the  exodus  was  over,  and  we  lay  at  anchor 
with  a  black  mass  of  native  vessels  of  every  size  and  shape  around  us :  many  <^ 
the  canoes  threatening  to  sink  alongside,  we  were  forced  to  take  the  umbr- 
tunates  upon  our  decks,  adding  still  more  to  the  scene  of  confusion.  My  boat* s 
crew,  bloodthirsty  Malays  though  they  were,  employed  themselves  from  mid- 
«  ni^ht  to  day-dawn  boiling  and  serving  out  rice  to  the  half-starved  women  and 
children. 

The  sun  rose  upon  the  strange  scene,  just  as  all  were  fallinfi;  to  rest  from  an 
anxious  and  sleepless  night.  On  counting  the  fugitive  vessels  we  found  one 
junk,  one  tope,  five  lar^  prahus,  and  onehundred  and  fifteen  smaller  craft,  the 
whole  of  them  contaimng  probably  three  thousand  souls,  of  which  two-thirds 
were  women  and  the  remainder  made  up  of  children,  old  decrepit  men,  and  a  few 
adult  Malays,  to  convoy  the  whole  and  navigate  the  different  vessels  to  a  place 
of  safety.   Two  births  took  place  during  this  sad  night  of  confusion. 

Among  the  fugitives  were  the  wife  and  £unily  of  the  Malay  <^ief, 
Tonkoo  Mahomet  Said,  and  our  young  midshipman  was  ordered  to  escort 
them  to  Penang,  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  he  became  positively 
enamoured  of  the  pirate's  beautiful  daughter — a  lovely  girl  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  had  an  excuse  that  will  be  held  v^id  by  all 
true-hearted  men :  "  Baju  Mira,"  he  says,  "  was  lovely  enough  to  have 
touched  a  tougher  heart  than  mine."  He  had  a  strange  set  to  deal  with, 
and  on  the  way  the  Nicodar  and  three  natives  seduced  two  of  the  crew  of 
the  Emerald^  who  had  been  put  into  a  prahu  to  navigate  her,  to  abscond 
with  its  living  freight  of  women  and  children  to  the  coast  of  Snmatra, 
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where  they  might  be  sold  at  highly  remuneratiTe  prices !  Lnckily,  oof 
gallant  young  middy  went  in  pursait,  and  succeeded  in  discorering  the 
truant  quietly  at  anchor  in  a  secluded  cove  of  the  Bounting  Islands. 
Sumatra  is  under  the  Dutch  sovereignty,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
ready  disposal  of  captured  human  beings  at  that  great  pepper  mart 
should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

When  young  Osbom  returned  to  Quedah,  he  found  that  the  Siamese 
bad  closed  down  upon  the  unlucky  fortress,  and  a  constant  fire  was  being 
kept  up  throughout  the  night  between  the  respective  outposts.  Fresh 
parties  of  fugitives  also  kept  passing  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  river  by 
night.  Some  of  these  unfortunates  were  actually  dying  of  thirst,  and 
Messrs.  Osbom  and  Barclay  very  properly  administered  a  little  corporeal 
chastisement  to  two  fat  Bengalee  merchants,  who  were  found  sitting  upon 
jars  of  water  in  a  prahu,  in  which  several  children  and  two  women  nad 
died  the  same  night  from  want  of  a  few  mouthfuls !  To  account  for  this 
perpetual  flight,  it  is  said  that  the  Siamese  inflicted  the  most  dreadful 
tortures  upon  those  who  fell  into  their  hands,  without  regard  to  age  or 
sex. 

The  progress  of  the  siege  was,  on  the  other  hand,  characterised  by 
fearful  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Malays,  who  massacred  all  the  Siamese 
in  the  fortress  in  cold  blood.  At  that  time  barely  more  than  two  hun- 
dred fighting  men  remained  in  the  doomed  fortress.  The  fight  was 
carried  on,  however,  with  vigour.  Salvoes  of  artillery  were  interspersed 
with  load  cheers,  and  volumes  of  fire  and  smoke  rolled  over  the  umortu- 
nate  habitations.    At  length,  one  evening  at  tea  time,  the  crisis  came. 

We  sat  over  our  cap  of  tea  discussing  whether  we  should  not,  after  all,  have 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  fall  of  Quedah,  when  the  black  outline  of  the  fort 
was  illuminated  by  flashes  of  artillery ;  they  lasted  some  few  minntes,  and  were 
followed  by  a  dead  silence.  That  volley  was  the  knell  of  Quedah;  for,  in  a 
short  time,  we  heard  cries,  as  of  men  drowning,  near  the  stockade,  and  a  number 
of  my  Malays,  as  well  as  some  of  Mr.  Barolay*s  seunen,  jumped  into  the  water 
and  swam  to  the  rescue.  T^ey  happily  succeeded  in  saving  six  out  of  a  dozen 
or  fourteen  men  who  had  tned  to  swim  across  the  river,  but  had  faii^ 
These  men  that  we  had  saved  were  all  natives  of  Upper  India,  and  a  fine  six-foot 
fellow,  directly  he  was  able  to  speak,  said,  "  We  are  the  last  of  the  garrison !" 

Their  tale  was  this  :~Two  nights  ago,  under  cover  of  an  attempt  made  by  us 
a^pnst  the  Siamese,  Tonkoo  Mahomet  Said,  Prince  Abdullah,  and  Typfetam, 
with  a  select  body  of  men,  marched  along  the  low-water  mark  of  the  sea,  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Juriong  river,  unseen  by  us  or  the  Siamese ;  there  they 
were  met  by  Datoo  Mahomd;  Alee  and  Haggi  Loung,  who  had  marched  fix)m 
Parlis  with  some  elephants  to  meet  them;  and  the  united  chiefs  had  thus 
esci^ped,  to  renew  their  resistance  in  another  quarter. 

In  order  that  the  Siamese  might  still  be  detained  off  Quedah,  a  petty  chief- 
tain, whose  name  did  not  transpire,  promised,  with  two  hundred  chosen  men^ 
to  hold  out  for  forty-ei^ht  hours:  this  he  faithfully  performed;  and  he  directed 
the  desperate  s^y  m  which  Inchi  Laa  had  been  cut  off  from  re-entering  the  fort. 

Shortly  afterwards,  that  chief,  afraid  to  surrender  to  us  after  the  treacherous 
attempt  of  one  Jaffa  to  sink  the  ffun-boat  (an  act  all  had  disapproved  of),  swam 
across  to  the  south  side  with  the  remaining  men  of  his  party,  leaving  fifteen 
B^poots,  who  were  in  the  fort,  to  cover  his  escape  by  holdmg  out,  as  they  pro- 
mised, for  the  space  of  two  hxms. 

They  it  was  who  had  fired  the  last  broadsides,  and  then  endeavoured  to  make 
good  tkeir  retreat  as  l^e  others  had  done;  but  not  being  as  amphibious  as  the 
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Uthjn,  ^  had  been  swrat  dm  b j  tlM  tide  ipom  tbe  iiockade,  aMl  titt 
mdmtj  were  drowned  or  killed  bj  alligators. 

We  respected  these  bra?e  fellows;  ajid  although  there  was  some  sosDidon  of 
their  being  deserters  from  the  Company's  army,  we  gave  them  the  benent  of  the 
doubt ;  and,  having  made  them  swear  to  escort  the  women  with  all  speed  to 
Frovince  Welleslej,  we  put  them  all  under  charge  of  Inchi  Laa,  and  hasteoed 
their  departure  before  the  Siamese  entered  Quedah  foii  and  obserf<ed  tkoir 
jBOveuients. 

Barclay  and  I  crawled  through  the  mod,  aroused  all  the  fair  ladies  htm  their 
d  fmeo  slumbers,  told  Inchi  Laa  he  must  be  off—a  piece  of  advice  iHiiah 
needed  no  repetition, — and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  left  alone,  the  stars  and  a 
young  moon  shining  on  the  grey  walls  of  the  deserted  stronghold. 

The  fall  of  Qvedah,  an  intertropical  fort,  held  by  a  handful  of  piratical 
Malaya  against  a  iar  superior  force  of  that  little-known  people,  the 
SiaoMie,  oertainlv  consdtatee  a  very  cunoos  and  interesting  little  epiaodt 
m,  Malayan  and  Siamese  history.  The  description  of  the  Siameee 
widnn  t^  fort  if  by  no  means  so  amnsiDg  or  picturesque,  and  they  very 
aaturally  did  not  at  all  understand  what  Captain  Osbmi  calls  the  im- 
mense moral  aid"  which  the  English  had  afforded  to  his  goIden-tufM 
majesty  of  Siam. 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  very  piotnresqne  region  without  noticiag 
certain  matters  that  are  somewhat  peculkr.  While  stationed  in  the  river 
Parlis,  the  crew  of  the  Emerald  were  a  good  deal  empk>yed  in  killing 
buffido  and  catching  fish,  in  which  last  service  sampans,  or  native  canoes, 
were  chiefly  used.    Here  is  what  occurred  on  one  occasion : 

Towards  sunset,  the  sampan  returned  down  the  river  with  only  half  a  load  d 
shell-fish,  Jamboo  and  his  crew  having  been  lightened  off  the  fisning-ground  bj 
what  Sutoo,  the  quartermaster,  assuied  me  was  an  Untoo,  or  evil  spirit.  "Eu 
exphuned  to  me,  that  while  busy  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  an  odd  noiae  hdi 
been  heard  under  the  overhanging  trees  on  the  opposite  bank:  lookinff  in  ibd 
direction,  ihej  saw  a  man's  head  come  up  out  of  the  water;  the  noe  was 
mvered  with  hair,  and  it  eyed  them  in  a  fierce,  threatening  manner;  they riioutedf 
j«mped  into  the  sampan,  and  fired  at  the  creature ;  it  dived  for  a  mmnte,  mi 
then  appeared  again,  grinning  horribly.  Jamboo  and  his  men  decided  that  it 
was  a  demon,  and  thou^t  it  better  to  decamp  whilst  their  sldns  were  whofe. 
I  laughed  heartily  at  their  fears,  and  tried  to  explain  to  them  that  it  roiffht  be  a 
seal  Jamboo,  however,  stoutly  insisted  that  no  seals  were  ever  seen  in  Mala^ ; 
9md  as  I  found  myself  in  the  minority,  I  quetly  acquiesced  in  the  supposdaoa 
that  it  was  an  unclean  spirit  Jadee  said,  if  not  the  Old  Gentleman,  that  it  nuot 
be  one  of  the  wild  men  who  could  imitate  the  appearance  of  monkeys  or  ape^ 
the  cry  of  birds,  or  the  howhngs  of  wild  beasts,  so  as  even  to  deceive  animah. 

Hiese  wild  men  are  the  sad  remnants  of  an  aboriginal  race  of  dimiantire 
nesToes,  who,  at  one  time,  were  more  numerous,  but  are  now  only  found  in  aanfl 
isolated  parties,  in  the  most  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Malayia,  living  amongst 
the  branches  of  trees,  to  avoid  the  snakes  and  beasts  of  prey.  They  are  humaa 
beings  in  tiidr  most  degraded  form — without  reli^cm,  without  any  acknowkdcedl 
form  of  government,  aim  only  gifted  with  animal  mstincts  and  passions.  When 
found  or  caught  by  the  Malays,  they  are  tied  up  or  caged  juat  as  we  should  treat 
champanaees. 

I  argued  that  it  was  veiy  unUk^  such  creatures  should  be  down  so  cloaa  la 
the  sea,  and,  least  of  all,  would  they  vcduntarily  show  themselves  to  oar  mea. 
Jadee,  however,  suggested  that  the  movemenfte  of  large  bodies  of  armed  men 
had  disturbed  Ihem  m  tiieir  haunts ;  besides,  that  at  one  seascm  of  the  year  they 
were  known  to  wander  towards  the  seashore,  either  for  the  sake  of  pfociiiMif 
salt,  or  because  shell-fish  was  easily  procurable.   Under  these  cireumstanoes, 
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I  «M Bot  men  Jflonboo  had  retnmed;  for  tkese  ^wiM  men  we  the  flumpit,  at 
Uow-pipe,  witb  £earfal  skill,  and  hlow  small  poisoned  arrows,  a  hw  inches  loig^ 
with  snJieieiit  force  4o  destroj  eyen  birds  npon  the  wing. 

Sailors  of  every  part  of  the  world  have  a  strong^  spice  of  the  romantic 
and  superstitious  in  their  composition,  and  the  Malays  are,  it  i^pears,  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Indeed,  the  wild  and  enterprising  life  which  the 
majority  of  them  lead,  and  the  many  curious  phenomena  peculiar  to  the 
seat  and  islands  of  their  beautifbl  archipelago,  aire  always  liable  to  be 
accounted  for  by  an  uneducated,  but  observant  and  highly  imaginative, 
nee,  by  supernatural  agency. 

l%ere  were  proofs  (Captain  Osbom  remains)  by  the  thousand  amongst  tiiese 
poor  fellows  of  that  connexion  with  the  worid  of  spirits  which  it  seems  to  be  tite 
desire  of  man  in  every  stage  of  civilisation  to  assure  himself  of ;  and  I  must  si^,! 
half  benn  to  believe  m  their  assertions  upon  that  head;  their  feiath  was  so  earnest 
and  child-like,  that  it  worked  strongly  upon  even  my  own  tutored  convictions  ta 
the  contrary.  Children  never  clusterea  round  a  winter  fire  at  home  with  more 
intense  credulity  and  anxious  sympathy,  than  did  my  poor  Malays  to  listen  to 
some  woful  legend,  derived  from  the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  Portuguese  or 
Dutdi  ruk  in  Malayia  and  its  islands.  As  an  instance  of  their  child-like  belief 
IB  spirits,  and  of  the  strange  way  in  which  such  an  idea  is  supported  by  optical 
Aeluskms  common  to  these  latitudes,  I  may  here  recount  aa  event  whi<m  no 
■ore  than  amused  me  at  the  time,  although  the  straags  way  in  which  Jamboa 
and  hie  men  swore  to  hafing  this  day  seen  an  Untoo'' oronght  it  back  forcibly 
te  my  mind. 

Just  aft^  the  Uookade  commenced,  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  mj 
-boat  was  lying  one  night  dose  to  the  southern  point  of  Quedah  river, 
mist  fell  for  a  while  like  small  rain  up<m  us,  but  afterwards,  at  about  ten 
e'olodc,  changed  into  fine  weaUier,  with  heavy  muricy  douds  overiiead,  through 
the  intervals  of  which  we  had  momentary  neams  of  light  from  a  young  moon. 
l%e  air  was  cold  and  damp,  and  I  natandly  sought  shdter  under  my  tent«> 
shaped  mat,  althou^  until  midnight  I  considered  myself  responsible  for  a 
vigtJant  look-out  bemg  kept.  Ab<mt  eleven  o'dock  my  attention  was  called  to 
tlM9  k>ok*out  man,  ^o,  seated  upon  the  bow-gun,  was  spitting  vidently,  and 
uttering  some  expressions  as  if  m  reproof  or  defiance,  and  continued  to  do  so 
very  frequently.  Ignorant  at  that  time  of  the  character  of  my  crew,  sudi  a 
peculiar  proceeding  made  me  restless.  Presently  I  saw  another  man  go  up  to 
him ;  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  jungle,  and  both  repeated  the  conduct 
which  had  attracted  my  attention  *.  the  second  man  then  walked  bdow,  as  ic 
riad  to  get  off  deck.  jPairiy  puzzled,  I  walked  forward.  The  look-out  man 
ttd  got  Ms  back  turned  to  the  jun^e,  but  was  eyery  now  and  then  casting 
glances  over  his  shoulder  in  a  very  mrtive  manner,  and  muttering  sentenees  m 
whidlL  AHah  was  invoked  very  earnestly.  He  seemed  ^ad  to  see  me,  and  jumped 
up  to  salute  me. 
"  Anything  new  P"  I  asked.   «  Prahus  ?" 

**Teaa»  Touhan.  No  sir!"  was  the  answer;  and  then  seeing  me  looking 
towards  the  jungle;,  he  made  signs  with  his  head  that  it  was  better  to  looJt 
elsewhere. 

I  immediatdy  called  Jamboo,  the  interpreter,  and  desired  him  to  ask  what  the 
Malay  saw  in  the  jungle. 

Jamboo,  as  usual,  sat  down,  black-fellow  fashion,  on  his  hams,  and,  half  asleep, 
drawled  out  my  question,  and  then  coolly  said, 

"  He  says  he  saw  a  spirit,  sir." 

''Nonsense!"  I  replied.  ''Ask  him  howP  or  whm?  It  may  be  some 
Malay  scouts." 

A^tin  Jamboo  made  an  effort,  and  the  oracle  informed  me,  that  the  man  had 
distinctly  seen  an  Untoo,  or  spirit,  moving  about  among  the  trees  close  to  the 
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water's  edge :  he  assured  me  he  had  seen  it  ever  since  the  mist  dcaied  ofl^  and 
that  he  hSi  been  praying  and  expectorating,  to  prevent  it  q>proachin^  the  ran- 
hoeJt,  as  it  was  a  very  bad  sort  of  spirit,  very  dangerous,  and  robed  in  a  umg 
dress. 

I  expostulated  with  Jamboo  for  repeating  such  a  nonsensical  tale,  and  said, 
"Explain  to  the  man  it  is  impossible;  and  that,  if  anything,  it  must  be  an 
animal,  or  a  man." 

Jamboo,  however,  assured  me,  very  earnestly,  that  Malays  often  saw  "Untooo 
that  they  were  some  of  them  dangerous,  some  harmless ;  and  that,  if  I  looked^ 
the  Malay  said,  I  could  see  it  as  well  as  himself. 

I  accordingly  sat  down  by  the  man,  and  looked  intently  in  the  same  direction. 
We  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  the  jungle ;  the  water  was  just 
up  to  its  edge ;  among  the  roots  of  trees,  and  for  a  few  yards  in,  there  were 
small  ridg^  of  white  shiuj^le  and  broken  shells,  which  receded  into  darkness,  or 
shone  out  in  distinct  reUef  as  the  moonlight  struck  upon  them. 

When  these  patches  of  white  shone  out,  I  pointea  immediately,  and  asked  if 
that  was  what  he  saw. 

''No,  no r*  said  the  Malay;  and  Jamboo  added,  "He  says  he  will  tell  you 
when  he  sees  it." 

Suddenly  he  touched  me,  and  pointing  earnestly,  exclaimed,  "Look !  look !" 

I  did  so,  and  an  odd  tremor,  lam  not  ashamed  to  say,  ran  through  my  frame;, 
as  I  caught  sifht  of  what  looked  like  the  figure  of  a  female  with  dnu>ei7 
thrown  around  ner,  as  worn  by  Hindoo  women :  it  moved  out  from  the  shade  of 
^e  forest,  and  halted  at  one  of  the  hiUocks  of  white  sand,  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  distant.  I  rubbed  my  eyes !  whilst  the  interpreter  called  on  a 
Homish  samt,  and  the  Malay  spat  vigorously,  as  if  an  unclean  animal  had 
crossed  his  path.  Again  I  looked,  and  again  I  saw  the  same  form:  it  had 
passed  a  dark  patch,  and  was  slowly  crossing  another  opening  in  the  forest. 

Feeling  the  folly  of  yielding  to  the  impression  of  reality  which  the  illustoa 
was  certamly  creatm^  on  m;^  mmd,  I  walkeol  away,  and  kept  the  Malay  employed 
in  different  ways  until  midm^t :  he,  however,  every  now  and  then  spat  veha- 
mently,  and  cursed  all  evil  spirits  with  true  Mahometan  fervour. 

In  the  middle-watch  the  "  Untoo"  was  again  seen,  but  as  it  did  not  board  u; 
— as  Jadee  assured  me  "Untoos"  of  a  wicked  description  had  been  known 
to  do, — conjectured  it  was  some  ffood  fairy,  and  at  any  rate  we  were  not 
again  troubled  with  an  Untoo,  untu  it  appeared  to  the  fishing  party  in  the 
£tou^  river. 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not  solely  a  Malay  vision  or  optical 
deception."  Captain  Osbom  was  a  participator  in  tne  delusion — if  it  was 
one — and  we  feel,  from  what  follows,  that  he  would  write  differently  oa 
the  matter,  only  that  he  has  not  the  courage  to  dare  the  sneers  and  th^ 
ridicule  of  the  scoffer : 

Cold  philosophy  and  the  sceptic's  science  may  build  up  walls  of  impossi- 
bilities, and  steel  our  hearts  to  the  belief  that  those,  who  have  laboured 
good  or  evil  upon  earth  shall  return  no  more  to  encourage  or  to  warn  us  in 
our  wayfaring  nere.  Who  will  believe  them,  but  those  that  are  of  them? 
Bather  let  us  rejoice  that,  even  if  it  be  an  infirmity  of  imaginative  minds,  we 
are  blest  in  believing  that  "  the  beloved  and  true-hearted  come  to  visit  us  once 
more." 

"  Mortal,"  they  softly  say, 

"  Peace  to  thv  heart ! 
We,  too,  yes.  Mortal, 

Have  lieen  as  thou  art ; 
Hope-lifted,  doubt-depressed 

Seeing  in  part; 
Tried,  troubled,  tempted. 

Sustained,  as  thou  art." 
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THE  AQUEDUCT  OP  SEGOVIA. 

TROM  THB  GERMAN  OP  ROSALIE  KOCH. 

Skqovia,  a  rather  important  town  in  Spain,  is  remarkable  for  an 
aqnedncty  200  feet  high,  and  2535  feet  long,  entirely  built  of  black 
granite,  the  blocks  of  which  are  firmly  bound  together,  as  if  for  eternity, 
although  without  mortar  and  cement. 

The  spring  which  supplies  this  aqueduct  with  water  takes  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Fuenfria,  situated  rather  more  than  three  hours'  drive 
from  the  town.  From  this  distance,  considerable  though  it  be,  the 
{Mllars  and  arches  begio,  rising  higher  and  higher,  until,  towering  &r 
aboye  the  gable-ends  of  the  houses  and  the  hill  of  Segovia,  they  at 
length  offer  their  refreshing  gift  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  upon  the 
square  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  last  of  these  enormous  arches 
is  one  single  stone  wanting,  and  the  legend  relates,  that  the  hand 
of  man  cannot  succeed  in  filling  up  this  gap.  The  whole  construction  of 
this  splendid  aqueduct  marks  so  stupendous  a  conception,  that  in  former 
times  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  supernatural  power.  It  has  defied 
for  two  thousand  years  the  ravins  of  time,  and  from  generation  to 
generation  the  following  legend  of  its  origin  has  been  handed  down : 

There  lived  once  at  Segovia  a  pious  old  clergyman,  who  had  adopted 
and  brought  up  in  his  house  the  daughter  of  an  unfortunate  sister  of  his, 
who  had  been  lone  dead.  Martha  had  to  attend  to  the  household  affiurs, 
the  kitchen  and  the  washing,  and  to  do  everything  herself  without  ^ 
assistance  of  a  maid-servant ;  for  the  good  priest  shared  his  slender  income 
so  liberally  with  the  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  as  economical  as 
possible  in  his  own  home. 

In  those  Umes  there  was  not  a  ringle  sprin?  in  Segovia,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  forced  to  take  a  two  hours'  walk  in  older  to  fetch  water 
into  town.  This  was  a  great  task  to  Martha ;  for,  notwithstanding  ^ 
btigues  of  a  day  spent  in  active  employment,  she  had  every  evening  to 
wend  her  weary  way  to  the  mountuns  of  Fuenfria,  with  one  pitcher 
«pon  her  head,  and  the  other  under  her  arm,  to  bring  water  for  the  fol- 
lowing day's  use.  Nevertheless,  she  liked  to  have  her  rooms  always 
dean,  and  to  have  the  neckhandkerchiefs  and  collars  of  the  wordiy  pastor 
beautifully  washed. 

One  evening,  after  a  warm  and  fatiguing  day,  Martha  was  particularly 
impatient  and  dejected  at  this  task.  Ah!"  said  she,  thoughtlessly,  ^'I 
would  give  my  very  soul  if  I  had  not  to  run  so  far  every  day  to  fill  theee 
ptdiers  afresh  with  water." 

^*  Done !  Agreed !"  suddenly  exclaimed  a  finely-tened  voice  behind 
her.  She  started,  and,  on  looking  round,  she  beheld  an  elegantly* 
dressed  gentleman,  smiling  as  he  contemplated  her.  The  last  rays  of 
the  evening  sun  beamed  through  the  small  window  in  the  Idtehen,  and 
poor  Martha  fancied  that  the  velvet  mantle  of  the  stranger  shone  blood- 
ied* 
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She  was  at  first  terrified  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  gentlo- 
man,  not  being  able  to  understand  how  he  could  have  come  there ;  but 
as  her  yisitor  had  nothine  terrible  about  him,  and  wore  a  hat  and  sword 
like  a  cavalier  of  rank,  she  took  courage  and  said,  smiling,  Yes,  so  be 
it,  if  these  pitchers  are  filled  widi  spring  water,  without  mj  having  to 
move  them  from  this  spot.    I  am  much  too  tnred  to-daj !" 

'Tis  w^  m J  child !"  replied  the  straDgw.  Yo«  shall  hear  fiom 
■»  again."  And  with  theee  words  he  bent  over  the  large  stone  pitfhsti 
whieh  atood  on  the  ground,  then  disappeared  as  fuddeBlj  as  ha  had 
come. 

When  Martha  was  aloae  she  beeame  viieasj,and  she  refleotad  aeriovd j 
«pon  the  words  which  she  had  uttered  in  jest.  It  was  very  wroAg  oiF 
■M,"  said  she,  ashamed  of  hmelf ;  one  ought  not  to  jest  on  such  adb* 
leets.  Who  could  the  strange  gentleman  have  been  ?  I  wonder  if  he 
has  called  to  see  my  uncle  ?" 

She  was  about  to  take  up  her  pitcher  and  sat  off  along  the  wdi-knowa 
road,  but  she  started  on  peroeiviog  that  the  jugs  were  already  fiUad  It 
Aa  brim  witfapure,  clear  water. 

"  Lord  of  Heaven  T  cried  die,  in  great  anxiety,  if  that  man  reaDy 
were  the  prince  of  hell,  and  I  hfive  promised  him  my  eoul  merely  beeaM 
I  was  too  lazy  to  do  my  duty !  What  have  I  done,  thoughtleas  being 
that  I  am !"    And  she  hid  h«r  ftee  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bitlerhr. 

In  the  anguish  of  her  heart  she  related  the  matter  to  her  uncio  ;  he 
was  shocked  in  the  extreme.    At  length,  however,  he  said, 

^  Take  courage,  your  thooghtlessoess  shall  not  draw  you  into  the  pomr 
of  the  wicked  one !  Pray  to  God  for  help,  and  foigivenees  of  ^e  sin 
winch  you  have  committed,  unfortunate  girl !  Then  with  a  load  voioe 
•■mmon  into  your  preeeoce  ^  Prince  of  Darkneas.  I  shall  wiBMin  vtm 
fMj  and  support  you !" 

With  fear  and  trembling  Martha  did  as  the  dd  man  commanded  hai^ 
and  immediately  the  stranger  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  bat 
this  time  he  was  not  dressed  in  silks  and  velvets,  nor  had  he  a  awovd  by 
his  side;  he  looked  rather  like  a  bricklayer,  and  held  a  spade  ia  Ui 
hand. 

What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  asked  he,  impatiently  ;  "  I  hav«  fid* 
filled  your  wiui,  and  need  not  serve  you  further." 

The  pastor  at  this  moment  stepped  forward  fWmi  the  shadow  of  dM 
door,  and  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

^  I  have  a  word  to  speak  to  you,  for  the  soul  of  this  child,  which  yo« 


*^  Herself !"  answered  the  stranger,  severely. 
*^  She  is  still  young,  and  has  no  will  of  her  own  yet,'*  deohupsd  ths 
pastor. 

Not  at  all,"  was  the  sneering  reply  ;  the  giri  has  had  teaching  wti 
religious  instruction  enough,  and  knows  right  well  the  meaning  of  what 
yen  term  stii." 

The  good  old  man  shuddered,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  bat  ths 
fiend  contioued  unmoved: 

**Come  what  ouiy,  she  now  b^onffs  to  me.  She  will  either  keep  her 
word,  and  then  I  sbiall  take  her  soul  for  the  service  which  I  have  rendered 


Who  has  given  you  power  over  her 
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het  in  wmg  her  vapleatant  trooUe ;  or  she  wiU  break  her  word,  in 
uliidi  o»e  she  wifl  as  asswedl j  £Edl  into  my  power,  for  she  will  have  toM 
a  £edsehood,  and  will  therefore  be  condemned.  You  who  aie  a  pristl 
most  certainly  know  that  lying  ia  a  great  sin." 

The  pastor  became  very  uMasy  at  these  words,  for  he  oould  not  hetp 
thinking  that  the  deTil  was  ri^t.  Still  he  would  aot  let  hiot  have  tha 
seal  of  the  vnhappy  giri ;  ^e  thonld  not  be  lost  to  her  rig^tfiil  Lord  and 
Master,  and  in  his  grief  he  began  to  pray  aloud. 

This  seemed  lil^  to  please  Satan,  for  after  reflecting  a  short  whifei 
he  said: 

^  Yoa  must  admit  that  my  right  to  your  meoe  is  w^  fovnded,  and 
that  I  can  insbt  upon  the  contract  without  further  conditions  ;  bat  la 
show  myself  amiable  towards  you,  and  that  you  may  see  that  I  am  not 
so  bad  as  people  say  I  am,  I  will  render  you  another  service  still,  and 
bring  the  water  from  the  mountain  of  Fuenfria  even  to  your  door." 

And  how  long  shall  the  water  flow  ?"  demanded  the  man  of  God, 
listening  eagerly. 

As  long  as  one  stone  of  Segovia  stands  upon  the  other.  But  it  is  a 
great  and  a  difficult  undertaking,  and  I  require  time  to  accomplish  it ! 
Shall  the  soul  of  the  young  damsel  belong  to  me  after  I  have  achieved 
this  vast  work  ?" 

Martha  was  frightened  to  death  when  she  heard  these  words ;  she  knew 
Uiat  the  pious  old  man  had  never  yet  broken  his  word.  She  therefore 
stole  sofUy  up  to  him  and  clasped  her  hands  in  supplication.  He  whis- 
pered to  her  to  be  comforted,  and  to  step  into  the  next  chamber,  and  put 
back  the  dock  a  whole  boar. 

Mardia  slipped  ont  quickly,  and  after  obeying  the  pastor^s  comnaads; 
the  Ml  upon  her  knees  in  the  little  chamber,  illumined  by  the  bright 
moonlight,  and  prayed  God  fervently  to  pardon  her  criminal  foUjy  and 
SB?e  her  from  the  power  of  the  Evil  One. 

Weill  the  matter  is  now  settled  between  us,"  exclaimed  the  stranger 
ia  the  inner  room.  "  In  three  days  Segovia  dudl  have  water  in  abtaad* 
ance." 

^  No,  not  in  dvee  days,  but  in  diree  hoars,"  answered  the  clergyman, 
decidedly.  <^  If  the  work  be  not  finished  before  saarise  our  bargain  is  at 
aa  end." 

Impossible!"  cried  Satan.    ^  Are  yon  not  aware  that  it  is  akaa^ 

hte?" 

The  dodc  is  just  strildng  nradnight,"  said  the  man  of  God,  and  the 
large  dock  in  the  next  room  strnds  twelve  full  strokes.  I  onl^  agree 
on  this  condition." 

Midnight  already  !"  muttered  Satan.  <'The  son  risse  aboat  tea 
minutes  to  three  I  Ah,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  require  aaa 
hem*  to  detach  the  granite  from  the  rock,  thirty  minwtes  to  cat  uie  stone 
ia  pieces,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  spot ;  the  rest  of  the  wc«k  is  to  sketah 
the  plan,  tiut  will  take  also  an  hour,  and  twenty  minutes  snffices  to  esa^ 
sate  it.  Wdl,  it  shall  he  doae;  but  remember,  an  honest  man  is  as  good 
as  his  word !" 

^  An  honest  man  is  as  good  as  his  word  1"  answered  the  old  pastor, 
calmly,  notwithstanding  his  face  was  deadly  pale^  and  odd  drops  of  peiapi* 
ration  ran  down  his  temples. 
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The  mysterioiui  guest  immediately  Tmniahed.  Mardia  knelt  in  prayw 
in  the  small  chamber ;  the  aced  priest  supplicated  before  the  pictare  of 
tiie  SaTiomr  of  sinful  mankindL 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  edge  of  the  horiaon,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
SegOTia  one  after  another  awoke  from  their  slumbers,  thej  beheld,  with 
as  much  joy  as  astonishment,  a  miraculous  work.  The  aqueduct  was 
completed  all  to  one  stone,  which  was  wanting  in  the  last  arch;  for,  as  the 
mysterious  architect  had  just  taken  the  last  stone  in  his  hand  to  fill  np 
tfie  gap,  the  glorious  sun  made  its  appearance  above  the  grey  edge  of  the 
horizon.  One  moment  kter,  and  the  victory  had  been  his  ;  but  the  Al- 
mighty had  graciously  listened  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  two  suppli- 
cants.   MarUia's  soul  was  saved ! 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  IN  FRANCK 

BY  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

Barante*8  Historical  and  Biographical  Studies.* 

Varied  in  interest,  calm  and  accurate  in  statement,  generally  impaitisl 
in  tone,  and  uniformly  marked  by  good  feeling  and  an  elevated  morality^ 
these  volumes,  which  are  shortly  to  be  followed  by  two  more,  of  a  simtlir 
diaraoter,  may  be  commended  to  all  who  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  names  and  events  in  modem  French  history.  They  abound 
with  information,  conveyed  in  a  style  as  pleasant  as  it  is  unpretending 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  contents,  however,  are  now  publisned  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Count  de  Saint-Priest  (Francb  Emmanuel)  occupies  the  duef 
place  in  the  first  volume.  The  narrative  of  his  long  life  (a.d.  1735-1821) 
mcludes  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  monarchy,  the  Revolution,  the  times 
of  exile  of  the  emigrant  nobles,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Bestora* 
tion.  From  his  early  youth  he  was  in  a  position  to  take  close  observation 
of  the  court  and  the  province  of  state  affiiirs.  Soon  afterwards  he  filled  an 
important  diplomatic  situation.  Then  he  became  minister  of  Louis  XVL, 
at  the  very  epoch  of  the  Revolution  itself.  And  finally  he  enjoyed  the 
oobfidence  of  Louis  XVIII.,  by  whom,  while  an  emigrant  prince,  he  was 
employed  at  various  courts  of  Europe. 

His  career  is  here  regarded  as  a  curious  example  of  what  migbt  be 
adueved,  under  the  regime  of  the  old  monarchy,  hy  a  man  of  personal 
merit,  without  exertion  or  intrigue,  almost  indeed  without  ambition,  but 
simply  by  good  conduct  and  prudence  of  diaracter,— even  when  he  was 


*  Btades  Historiques  et  Biographiques.  Par  M.  le  Baron  de  Barante,  de 
FAcad^nie Fraofaise.  Paris:  Didier.  1867. 
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withooi  that  starting-point*  court  favour,  guaranteed  by  hereditary  traot* 
mission  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  biography  is  the  account  of 
Saint-Priest's  diplomatic  doings,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who 
sent  him  to  Spain — then  to  Portuga],  where  ne  arrived  immediately  after 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  during  the  plenipotent  ministry  of  the  iMfarquis 
de  Pombal  (who,  on  the  strength  of  his  years  and  experience,  offered  some 
sage  counsel  to  the  young  Frenchman) — and  afterwards  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  replace  M.  de  Vergennes,  with  whom  Choiseui  was,  for  various 
reasons,  less  than  half  pleased*  ^<  Do  you  know,"  writes  Choiseui  to  St 
Priest,  that  Gdrard  proposes  to  me  to  send  you  to  Constantinople  ?  We 
have  there  M.  de  Vergennes,  whose  despatches  are  so  many  rhetorical 
amplifications ;  what  we  want  is  an  ambassador  with  more  activity  about 
him;  and  it  is  of  you  we  are  thinking."  For  some  time  past  die  French 
minister  had  been  desirous  of  removing  the  present  ambMsador  from  the 
Porte.  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  concluded  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  had  left  France  badly  off.  France  had  shown  herself,  says  Barante, 
nmther  great  nor  strong  in  this  conflict  with  England.  On  the  Continent^ 
too,  she  had  suffered  some  sad  reverses,  and  gained  but  little  glory.  A 
first-class  power,  subjected  to  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  inevitably  finds 
her  influence  abated  and  impaired.  Spain  could  afford  no  material  aid  at 
this  juncture ;  while  Austria  had  discovered  that  the  French  alliance  was 
unavailing  to  secure  her  preponderance  in  Germany,  or  to  check  the  pro* 
gress  of  Prussia.  Russia  had  no  advantage  to  reckon  upon  in  becoming 
tiie  ally  of  Louis ;  the  second-rate  powers  saw  that  he  was  no  longer,  if 
iodeed  he  ever  had  been,  the  Grand  Monarque ;  and  England  continued 
hostile.  H.  de  Choiseui  fretted  inwardly  and  outwardly  at  this  state  of 
things.  One  circumstance  in  particular  had  impressed  on  his  impatient 
^rit  the  unpleasantness  of  the  crisis.  The  Empress  of  Russia  had  laid 
W  hand  on  Poland;  her  troops  had  been  sent  there;  her  ambassador 
had  become  master  of  the  situation  '*  there ;  and  she  had  procured  the 
election  to  the  throne  of  her  fiivourite  subaltern,"  Stanislaus  PoniatowskL 
M.  de  Choiseui  had  tried  to  oppose  this  prelude  to  conquest  and  partition, 
which  he  saw  in  its  true,  light ;  Prussia  already  conmved  at  Catherine's 
endeavours ;  while  England  appeared  perfectly  indifferent — being  the  ally 
of  Frederick,  and  possibly  fearing  lest  her  intervention,  supposing  she  did 
intervene  in  concert  with  France,  might  have  the  effect  of  restoring  French 
influence  in  Eun^  to  its  former  extent — possibly,  too,  foreseeing  the 
perils  and  embarrassments  wherein  she  was  soon  to  be  herself  involved  by 
the  revolt  of  her  colonies,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  create  a  fresh  series 
of  difficulties  on  the  .  Continent. 

The  plan  of  the  Due  de  Choiseui  accordingly  was,  to  try  to  arrest  the 
policy  of  Russia  by  means  of  Turkey  and  Austria.  In  each  of  the  two 
cases,  says  M.  de  Barante,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  what  were 
thorough  illusions.  Austiia,  even  while  continuing  to  ^ve  assurances  of 
friendship,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the 
Dauphin  and  an  archduchess,  was  drawing  closer  in  reality  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Empress  Catherine — in  no  way  opposing  their  designs 
on  Poland,  being  indeed  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  them, 
she  too  must  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  spoil  No  objection  was  raised 
by  the  Vienna  cabinet  to  the  progress  of  Russian  influence  over  Turkey ; 
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Ami  ttttiit  nlased  to  see  what  a  dwnge  Ind  oecurred  in  the  pcwtem  e£ 
afiaira,  and  that  it  was  RuMia  now  whidi  waa  beginning'  to  esoite  ahm 
in  the  Ottoaum  Empm. 

At  finr  Turkey  itiel^  Baraate  goes  on  to  ohserre^  tfiere  was  no  meav 
sf  gimg  it  entranee  and  plaee  in  the  eirale  of  Enrc^pean  policj.  Tnrkiik 
isMmnee  and  apathy  were  proof  against  efery  si^;ge8tion,  ereiy  warn- 
ing to  thb  eflbet.  In  Tain  SA  M.  de  Vcf  gennes,  agreeably  to  the  insti» 
tiens  he  was  contkmally  receiving  horn  Choisenl,  annoimee  to  tiie  SoHaa 
and  his  ministers  the  danger  which  menaced  the  Porte  in  case  of  the  seb* 
jeetioQ  of  Pbland  to  Russia ;  he  otteriy  failed  to  convince  them  that  lbs 
ehcice  of  this  cr  of  that  claimant  to  tlie  throne  of  Poland  could  affect  die 
glery  or  safety  of  the  Ottoman  power.  At  any  rate,  to  produce  any  nA 
conviction,  the  French  ambassador  most  iiave  been  backed  by  Austriss 
representations^  which  was  just  what  he  oonld  not  ensure.  So  PoniatowiU 
was  elected,  and  Russia  continued  to  occupy  Poland  with  Mnseofiti 
treeps.  All  the  mere  was  Choisenl  intent  on  exciting  a  rupture  betwea 
Turkey  and  the  Empress  Catherine.  A  kind  of  aversion  seised  him,  ss 
M.  de  Barante  expresses  it,  for  this  great  and  dever  sovereign:  is 
ftmcied  it  easy  to  deprive  her  of  the  crown,  jnst  as  she  had  hersdf  nsurpsd 
it,  by  a  new  revolution  within  the  pidace  walls ;  and  redroned  on  brings 
ing  about  h«r  faU  by  encompassing  her  with  a  serried  array  of  acenna- 
kting  dangers  md  embarrassments.  He  therefne  imposed  npon  M.  it 
Veigennes  the  special  duty  of  constraining  Turk^  into  a  war  wilb 
Russia. 

But  here  all  M.  de  Vergennes's  efibrts  were  ineffectual.  Moihai 
inertia  was  too  nrach  for  Ins  best  strokes  of  diplomatic  art.  The  tim 
vras  past  when  an  Ottoman  army  could  intimidate  EmNwesn  forces.  No 
longer  was  a  Russian  general  in  dangw  of  seeing  himself  surrounded  aid 
eompdled  to  capitukte,  like  Peter  the  Great  at  the  Pmth.  The  progresi 
of  civilisation  had  meanwhile  been  perfecting  the  military  art  in  Rosn% 
estabhshing  discipline,  and  fmning  a  more  regular  system  of  goven- 
OMnl  In  no  one  of  these  improvements  had  Turkey  been  a  sharer^ 
while  it  no  longer  possessed  those  advantages  which  are  peculiar  to 
a  barbarous  race:  command  had  lost  its  energy,  and  obedience  ifti 
ftHMk^cism. 

Now  M.  de  Vergennes  was,  in  his  capacity  as  ambassador  at  Ae  Pocte, 
objectionable  to  the  Doc  de  Choftseul  on  more  grounds  than  one.  Rnl» 
he  was  obnoxious  as  an  unsuccessful  agent— as  a  man  who  fidled  to  eany 
his  point — what  his  chef  made  a  point  of  carrying,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
by  persuasion  or  by  menace,  by  one  means  or  another.  But  secoDdl^, 
M.  de  Vergennes  gave  offeoce  to  the  duke,  perhaps  of  a  yet  graver  kind!, 
by  plaining  to  him  how  badly  founded,  how  impracticable,  how  practi- 
cally hopeless,  his  (the  duke's)  designs  and  expectations  really  wen. 
The  ambassador  plied  the  minister  wiUi  perpetual  assurances  of  the  ineil 
indifference  of  the  Porte,  the  maladnunistration  of  Turkish  rule,  and  ^ 
weakness  of  dieir  military  resources;  he  kept  reminding  him  of  the 
backwardness  of  Aus^a  to  second  the  views  of  France,  and  the  gratifies- 
tioa  it  would  afford  England  to  see  all  the  north  of  Europe  combined 
against  Louis  XV.  ^T&  it  was  which  so  irritated  the  Due  de  Choiseoi 
Carrying  as  he  did  into  the  sphere  of  politics  his  natural  vivadty  of 
imagination  and  (Nresumptuous  assurance,  he  fanoed  he  understood  things 
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bettor  than  thoie  whose  provinoe  it  was  to  observe  them.  Tbb  is  an  ad- 
vantage pertaining  at  times  to  men  of  talent,  boC  on! j  when  they  know 
hew  to  examine  eoollj,  and  with  mistrust  of  their  private  conceptions. 
Hsnee  it  was,  then,  that  the  despatcdies  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  though  full 
s£  definrence^  suhraission,  and  sealous  obedience,  were  regarded  by  the 
minister  as  ampii/icaiiom  «k  rhetorique;  hence  it  was  that  the  minister 
looked  out  for  another  ambassador.^  The  new  ambassador  elect  was  the 
Count  de  Saint-Priest  The  hitter  started  for  his  oost — passed  some 
daya  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  presented  to  Maria  Tnmsa  and  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,— end  was  yet  a  long  way  off"  firom  his  destinatioo 
wfaMi  he  was  mortified  by  receiving  a  letter  firom  Vergennes^  announcing 
that  war  had  just  been  proclaimed  against  Russia  by  the  Sid>Hme  PortCi 
so  that  Vergennes  and  not  Saint-Priest  had  carried  the  day  after  aU.  The 
tipo  diplomatists  were  on  no  veiy  pleasant  footing  when  they  met  at  Cca* 
stantinople.  And  when  the  gnnd  visitf ,  in  tibe  audience  aocorded  ta 
Saini-Pnest,  expressed  his  opinion  of  Vergennes  in  v«ry  flattering  term% 
Saint-Priest  "  feigot"  to  mention  it  in  lus  despat<^«-a  forgetfeilncss  on 
Ua  part  which  was  never  forgiven  on  the  other. 

&unt-Priest,  however,  saw  things  at  Constantinople  in  mudi  the  sama 
fight  as  his  predecessor,  and  reported  aeoordin^y.  No  administration, 
no  finances;  an  unraly  population;  an  army  without  discipline  and 
without  government ;  revolted  pachas  ;  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  strength 
and  the  scbemes  of  every  single  Elnn^pean  state ;  the  pride  of  the  Mir^ 
harian  widi  the  carelessness  of  the  savage;  sovereigns  whose  couzae 
of  educatioa  had  been  confined  to  seragho  and  prison-life;  ministers^ 
generals,  admirals  taken  from  the  coarsest  and  least  intelligent  classes— 
— nUrigamit^  adventurers,  or  fiivourites,  home  to  power  by  the  chance  ef 
some  trifling  event:  sudi  was  then  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  £mpireE. 
Perfaapa  even  it  then  [Nresented,  M.  de  Barante  continues,  the  prospect  of 
n  more  immediate  dissolntion  than  it  does  in  our  own  day ; — it  may  he 
that  the  actioD  continually  exercised  on  Turkey  by  Europe  at  large  for 
fifty  years  past,  and  the  tentatives  towards  reform  which  from  that  period 
beoftme  so  evidently  indispensable,  have  imparted  something  of  new  life 
lo  this  failing  state— all  the  better  preserved  by  the  vigilant  mrvtiUamce 
kept  by  the  great  powers  one  upon  another.  The  dismemberment  ef 
Turkey  began  to  be  thttn  regarded  as  imminent^  and  the  minds  of  men 
were  already  ocenpied  with  the  diffiooltiea  and  risks  to  the  peace  ef 
Enrope  whK^  the  crisis  threatened.  When  M.  de  Saint-Priest  saw  the 
Ottoman  army  repulsed,  routed,  by  some  Russian  carp*  of  one-sixth  their 
number ;  when  the  Russian  fleet,  of  whose  near  arrival  in  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  he  had  in  vain  given  warning,  had  burnt  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Tschesme, — it  seemed  to  him  time  to  take  thought  as  to  the  future  ef 


However,  the  Russians  did  not  follow  up  their  successes ;  their  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land  were  at  that  time  fsr  from  what  they  have  since  b»> 
oome*    Moreover,  they  were  not  yet  masters  of  the  secret  of  the  incon- 


tha  Balkan.   This  war,  like  those  wluch  have  since  been  waged  against 
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Tnrkej,  was  to  hare  no  other  result  than  to  make  mamfest  hen  deelme, 
her  feebleness,  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  her  ruin*" 

The  Count  de  Saint-Priest  soon  found  that  there  was  no  part  of 
importance  for  him  to  play  at  Constantinople.  He  chiefly  concerned 
himself  with  the  commercud  interests  of  his  country*  Choiseul  was 
chagrined  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  sought  to  treat  wiUi  the 
Porte  on  new  bases.  However,  hb  own  term  of  office  was  now  about  to 
dose.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1770  that  Louis  XV.,  unable 
(much  to  his  regret)  to  prevail  on  Choiseul  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  Madame  du  Barry,  changed  his  minister.  The  Ehic 
d'AiguUlon  came  in.  Saint-Priest  remainkL  in  Turkey,  doinff  his  best  to 
uphold  her  against  Muscovite  inroads.  In  1774  occurred  &e  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  great  was  the  surprise  of  Sunt- Priest  at  learning  that  the 
new  king  had  accorded  the  first  place  in  his  confidence  to  Maurepas,  and 
chosen  Vergennes  for  the  Foreign-office.  In  1776  the  ambassador  re- 
turned  to  France — and  anon  the  ill  feeling  between  him  and  Vergennes 
became  troublesome  to  both.  The  subsequent  stages  of  his  public  career 
are  traced  in  ample  detail  by  fiarante,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow 
him  further;  recent  events  have  given  an  interest  to  the  count's  relations 
with  the  East,  and  to  his  biographer's  remarks  upon  them,  which  will 
account  for  the  place  here  assigned  to  this  phase  of  his  life-history. 

The  count's  amiable  and  accomplished  grandson,  M.  Alexis  de  Saint- 
Priest,  was  urgent,  many  years  ago,  that  Barante  should  become  his 
gran^ather's  biographer.  "  And  now,"  sadly  remarks  the  latter,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  nature,  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  pay 
honour  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  who  should  have  survived  me  hj 
twenty  years  and  upwards.  When  I  was  relating  the  historical  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  grandfather's  protracted  career,  I  little  thought  I  should  ba 
summoned  to  record  the  regrets  and  souvenirs  that  cleave  to  the  memory 
of  the  grandson."  But  so  it  is.  The  Count  Alexis  died  in  time  to  find 
a  place  among  his  elder  friend's  Etudes  Biographiques.  He  b  affec- 
tionately portrayed  there,  and  full  honour  is  done  to  his  man^r  acquire- 
ments. The  cnticism  of  his  writings  is  genial,  but  discriminatmg.  His 
History  of  Royalty  belon|r8  to  a  class  which  requires  much  learning  and 
sagacity — in  both  of  which,  Barante  affirms,  the  count  approved  his 
competency  to  the  task  before  him.  When  hbtory  is  written  on  an 
abstract  system,  fiicts  being  hunted  up  with  a  view  to  confirm  a  forgone 
conclusion,  the  danger  is  of  regardinc^  events  from  one  stand-point  alone^ 
of  confining  the  attention  to  a  single  set  of  testimonies,  and  of  turning 
one's  first  impression,  ingenious  maybe  and  true  in  a  certain  sense,  into  a 
complete  deduction,  too  general  and  too  absolute  by  far."  Saint-Priest  is 
praised  as  being  singularly  free  from  this  tendency — ^his  mind  being  too 
mdependent  to  move  quietly  under  the  yoke  even  of  his  own  system. 
He  bestowed  great  pains,  again,  on  his  History  of  the  Suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  is  also  marked  by  a  rare  and  characteristic  impartiality, 
such  as  cost  him  no  effort,  so  conformable  was  it  to  his  natural  disposi- 
tion." In  the  suppression  of  that  Order  he  recognised  the  work,  not,  as 
is  generally  assumed,  of  parliamentary  Jansenism,  but  of  purely  political 
influence.  He  shows  how,  in  course-  of  time,  the  interests  of  that 
Society,  the  imperious  habits  of  its  general  (habits  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Order),  and,  above  all,  the  confusion  necessarily  en- 
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gendered  by  the  monkbh  character  mingling  in  public  affidni,  had  set 
the  Jesuits  at  strife  with  the  governments  of  several  Catholic  powers,-— 
Portugal  in  the  first  instance,  then  Spain  and  France.  He  snows  how 
the  Jesuits,  during  the  long  conflict  that  ensued,  proved  themselves 
lacking  in  tact  and  in  due  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  On  certiun 
points,  the  resistance  they  made  was  honourable  and  pious ;  on  others, 
they  might  and  ought  to  have  given  way.  The  proud  and  celebrated 
reply,  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint,  was  a  proof  that  they  had  not  taken 
into  account  the  difference  of  times,  or  the  changes  which  had  been 
wrought  in  the  government  of  states  and  the  minds  of  men  since  the 
fbun£ition  of  the  Order.  They  would  not  hear  of  a  reform  such  as 
would  have  \eh  to  their  Order  all  that  was  advantageous  to  religion  in 
their  influence  and  activity.  Forty  years  afterwards  they  are  re- 
established, when  it  becomes  manifest  to  them  that  now  non  sunt,  ut 
erant.  The  despotic  proceedings  adopted  against  them,  the  persecutions, 
the  menaces,  the  violence  done  to  the  Holy  See  itself  in  order  to  procure 
a  bull  of  suppression,  are  in  no  degree  disguised  or  excused  by  the 
historian. 

*•  We  follow  with  extreme  interest  the  progress  of  this  long  negotia- 
tion ;  facts  are  placed  beyond  dispute  with  the  minutest  care ;  the  narra- 
tive is  inlaid  with  documentary  proofs,  drawn  from  the  diplomatic 
Archives  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  A  lively  and  often  dramatic 
character  is  imparted  to  the  history  by  the  introduction  of  colloquies  and 
anecdotes,  collected  from  the  despatches  of  ministers  and  ambassadors. 
Persons  are  delineated  with  a  truthfulness  and  a  nicety  of  touch  which 
18  yet  free  from  a  too  recherchS  subtilty.  The  tyranny  of  Pombal,  the 
trenchant  insouciance  of  Choiseul,  the  apathy  and  indecision  of  Louis  XV., 
the  scornful  and  sarcastic  spirit  of  Joseph  IL,  the  frivolity  of  Cardinal  de 
Bemis,  the  scenes  of  the  conclave,  the  character  of  the  three  Popes  Bene- 
dict XrV.,  Clement  XIII.,  and  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli),  whom 
travestie  has  taken  off  with  such  facetious  effect,  are  represented  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  that  reminds  us  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  though  without  a 
single  trace  of  imitation." 

Not  long  after  this  History  of  the  Jesuits,  Alexis  de  Saint-Priest  pub- 
lished another  work,  which  showed  equal  care  in  the  execution,  the  subject 
of  which  was  again  borrowed  from  the  political  history  of  the  same  rei^. 
The  loss  of  French  dominion  in  India  is,  says  Barante,  one  of  the  dis- 
graceful episodes  of  the  government  of  Louis  Quinze.  The  details 
connected  with  it  were  unknown  to  the  public,  who  little  suspected  the 
amount  of  weakness,  inattention,  and  carelessness  which  that  loss  in- 
volved, or  with  what  injustice  Dupleix  had  been  treated — ^for  Dupleix 
was  punished  for  exemplary  tact,  courage,  and  devotion  to  his  country. 
At  last  he  found  a  countryman  to  honour  his  memory,  and  set  him  right 
before  the  world,  in  the  Count  de  Saint- Priest 

The  same  diligent  author  published  in  1847  his  most  considerable 
production,  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou — 
the  well-digested  and  harmoniously^  arranged  narrative  of  an  invasion  which 
produced  distant  as  well  as  immediate  results  of  the  highest  moment.  This 
wovk  opened  to  him,  as  he  hoped  it  might,  the  doors  of  the  Academy.  He 
soon  afterwards  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a  vindication 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  doring  the  rerolutioQ  of  ^48 ; 
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s&d  t9  iUs  soeceeded  a  fragment  on  the  psrtitioit  of  Poland^  Taloafale  Ih 
Ae  fiffht  it  throws  od  ^  maxxom  and  diacaoter  of  the  PoDflii  Bohility, 
and  i£e  tradUion  amarckique  which  so  filially  wdghed  down  Aafc  ia- 
happy  nation.  He  had  also  made  extensiTe  preparataena  l»r  a  meoob  of 
Ae  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Cboisenly  and  for  a  nhilosophieal  inflpicy  into 
the  natnre  and  extent  of  the  inflnence  exereised  hy  YoltBHire  on  tbe  poiitiiss 
of  hia  day,  at  home  and  abroad.  But  (kath  ofertook  Saint-Rnast  ^ik 
on  a  vint  to  Ihs  father  in  Russia,  abmptly  dosing  die  earthly  exist^ace  of 
one  who,  as  Barante  depicts  him,  might  not  muneetly  he  apestrephiKd 
in  the  laureate's  stanzas — 

And  thou  wert  worthy ;  fall  of  power ; 

As  gentle ;  liberal-minded,  great^ 

Consistent ;  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

And  manhood  fased  with  female  grace 

In  such  a  sort,  the  child  woulf  twine 

A  trustful  hand,  unasked,  in  thine. 
And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  hot. 

The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  second  Tdume  of  these  Btmdes  is  the 
Count  de  Samt-Anlaire,  sometime  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
His  name  is  a  distinguished  one  under  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  dy- 
nasties in  whidi  France  has  rcjoieed,  or  otherwise  during  the  present  oen- 
tmy.  At  not  unwelcome  interrals  of  leisure  he  betook  himself  to  the 
amenities  and  consdations  of  literature ;  he  played  his  part  in  the  Clasdcd 
and  Romantic  melee — ^aiding  the  cause  of  tne  Romanticists  hy  the  trans- 
lations he  published  of  MtiUner's  Die  Sckuld^  Lessing^s  IkmHa  Galoai, 
and  Goethe's  Fatut;  and  snbsequentiy  appealed  a  Hutocyof  the  Foonde 
from  his  easy^flowing  pen — a  history  written  (says  his  Uograpber)  with 
clearness  and  viradty — no  one  part  of  the  composition  bong  sacnfioed 
to  another,  but  the  whole  presented  with  unity  and  in  ppoportioa,  *and 
related  in  what  may  be  called  a  sptrttuel  conversational  tone^  elegant, 
fiidle,  and  unconstrained. 

Of  tiie  numerous  other  sketdies  comprised  in  this  collection,  a  note- 
worthy one  is  thatof  Count  de  Montlosier — a  man  of  enngetic  chaxactsi, 
who,  from  boyhood  to  dd  age,  attracted  attention  by  eccentricities  of  a 
distinctiTe  and  sometimes  unsodal  kind.  He  was  independent,  wayward, 
passionate ;  impatient  of  the  trite  common-j^aces  of  conTentionalism,  and 
ill-at-ease  in  the  smooth-worn  grooves  of  good  society."  He  loved  to 
nmge^  and  roam,  and  ruminate  at  will  among  the  mountains  of  Auvezgne 
— studying  mineralogy,  gedogy,  and  other  ologies — not  fcnrgetting  among 
the  rest  patristic  theology.  He  became  famous  in  the  debates  and  faM«mkg 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly— displaying  there  an  ardour  and  d^ant 
audadty  which  his  royalist  friends,  Maury  in  particular,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  subdue  to  a  more  practical  point.  He  pleased  no  party,  nor  sought 
to  do  so.  When  he  emigrated,  and  rejoined  the  ]»inees  at  CoUents,  the 
emigrants  were  diy  of  the  crotdiety  new  comer.  By  some  he  was  aeooted 
as  a  constitutionalist  And  as  he  used  pleasantly  to  say  in  after  lifii^  he 
had  in  &et  to  vindicate  his  titie  to  £e  an  emigrant  hy  cme  or  two  dada 
He  was  £ar  some  time  in  London,  where  he  made  aequaintaBea»  umomg 
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otfun,  with  QHiieftalnnaiid  md  Fontanes.  WiA  tlie  EngHeh  cbaraeter 
lie  liad  DO  syMpathj,  at  least  as  he  underatood  it,  thoi^  the  ^  ehiTabric* 
Wmdham  i^pears  to  have  won  his  homage.  Here  he  started  a  journal, 
ik»  Camrrier  de  Londres^  which  speedily  obtained  great  saoeess  both  in 
Eagland  and  on  die  Contment.  When  Napoleon  became  first  Consid 
h»  recalled  MMitlosier,  at  Talleyrand's  si^^gestkm,  and  erentoallj  the  suc- 
ensfbl  journal  was  pnbli^ied  in  the  French  metropoHs,  with  the  addition 
to  the  title  oieide  Paris.  But  the  exotic  conld  not  thriTe  on  the  new 
toiL  The  atmosphere  was  too  close  for  it.  Montlosier  was  not  the  man 
to  sqaare  and  dovetail  his  opinions  to  fall  in  with  the  EmpercMr'is  notions ; 
and  so,  after  a  few  nnmbers,  the  journal  was  suppressed.  Montlosier, 
kewerer,  was  soon  plied  with  other  labours,  upon  which  he  entered  wiih. 
aest :  he  was  charged  with  1^  publication  oi  a  weekly  print,  the  BuUeim 
de  Paris^  the  fecial  purpose  of  which  was  to  excite  public  feeling  against 
Eogbnd.  This  was  just  after  die  n^iiure  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when 
every  means  of  the  kind  was  resOTted  to  by  the  government  to  exasperate 
mall  and  great  against  poor  Montlooer  put  his  strongest 

gall  into  his  ink,  and  £pped  his  sharpest-pointed  pen  into  the  bottle,  in 
order  to  write  down,  down,  down,  the  base  shopkeepers  and  besotted  beef- 
eatm  wbo  had  so  lately  ^ven  him  an  asylum.  It  was  not  a  task 
worthy  of  him,^  si^  M.  de  Barante ;  however  genuine  and  sincere  his 
distaste  a  nation  whidi  had  afforded  him  its  bospitafity,  he  ought  not 
to  have  inveighed  against  her  in  terms  of  popular  insult.  The  artidbs 
had  not  even  the  merit  o£  serious  coutrorersy,  and  their  pktisanterie  was 
as  unemtable  to  the  subject  as  to  the  writer.  These  articles  have  since 
been  coUeeted,  anonymous^?  into  a  volume  entitled  *  The  EngHsh  drunk 
with  Pride  and  Beer.' "  Bat  Moodier,  we  are  told,  was  no  party  to 
ikoB  pubKcatioo,  ^qui  le  oontraria  beaucoup.'*  When  Napoleon  berime 
emperor,  knowing  that  Montlosier  had  be^  mneh  en^aeed  in  studying 
ihe  mongar^cal  constitution  of  France,  he  signified  his  desire  of  seeing 
duB  subject  explicitly  treated  by  him;  tiie  proposition  jumped  with  Mont- 
kvier^s  mnnour;  and  the  result  was  the  work  cadled  La  Monarchie  Fran- 
^nse" — a  work  wkieh,  among  other  consequences  more  or  less  direct,  in- 
cited Thierry  to  his  lucubrations  in  the  same  departamit  of  history.  Na- 
poleon fallen,  and  the  Bourbons  restored,  the  count  found  his  situation 
at  Paris  the  reverse  of  pleasant — especially  after  the  second  return  of 
Louis  XVIII.  He  had  tite  pain  of  seeing  puUic  prosecutions  going  on 
against  men  to  whom  he  vm  tenderiy  attached,  Lavalette  among  the  rest 
His  imagination  yearned  after  the  days  of  his  youth — the  mountains  and 
solitudes  of  Auvergne — the  tranquillity  of  rural  life,  and  the  homely  toils 
(d  agriculture.  He  took  leave  accordingly  of  Paris  and  his  friend ;  set 
ap  Ins  tabernacle  on  a  desert  waste  near  Clermont ;  and  dien  imdertook, 
at  threescore  years  and  upwards,  a  journey  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  aeross  the  mountains  of  Westphalia,  in  a  fit  of  gedogical  en- 
terprise; anon  became  interested  anew  in  pdlitics,  writing  long  letters  of 
grateful  approval  and  encouragement  to  the  leaders  who  had  stemmed  the 
tide  of  reactionary  royahsm,  such  as  MM.  de  Richelieu,  Decazes,  Lain^ 
andDe  Serre;  after  whidi  hie  got  himsdf  embroiled  widi  ibe  Jesuits  and 
what  he  used  to  call  the  priest-party — a  struggle  which  ended  only  with 
his  life,  his  last  hours  bemg  disturbed  by  unseemly  contentions  with  the 
ecclesiastical  ao&orities,  who  required  m>m  him  a  formal  retractation  in 
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writing,  in  tennf  which  the  dying  man  resolutely  declined.  Henee  he 
was  refosed  the  last  aids  and  prayers  of  religbn,  and  expired  in  hb  dgfaty- 
fifith  year,  unbiessing  and  unbleued  as  fsur  as  the  Churai  was  ooncemed, 
not  however  unlamented  in  his  end,  nor  unfoUowed  (for  an  immwisfl 
crowd''  from  Clermont  accompanied  the  funeral  procession)  to  his  grave. 

Of  other  subjects  in  the  present  volumes  may  be  mentioned  an  eloge 
of  Talleyrand,  pitdied  in  quite  another  key  than  we  are  generally  accus- 
tomed to,  so  &vourable  an  interpretation  does  the  admiring  eulogist  put 
upon  the  chequered  courses  of  that  veteran  state-craftsmui ;  a  notioe  of 
Marshal  Saint-(>r — upon  whom  another  distinguished  Frendi  imter 
pronounced  an  eloge  which  was  turned  to  vexed-questionable  account, 
when  our  own  Wellington  died,  by  the  then  leader  of  her  Migesty's 
Commons ;  sketches  of  some  of  the  Vendean  heroes — Catheiineau,  and 
the  unfortunate  but  devoted  Bonchamp ;  and  Lescure,  honoured  by  his 
army  as  the  saint  of  Poitou and  D  ElhSe,  pious,  sensitive,  ceremo- 
nious ;  and  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  whose  name  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  La  Vendue,  in  all  histories,  and  for  all  time.  Then  again  we 
have  the  execrated  Carrier,  and  the  energetic  Charette,  and  Genefsl 
Desaix,  and  Count  Mollien,  whose  genius  for  finance  was  once  and  agam 
found  good  at  need  by  a  needy  Napoleon,  and  that  Count  de  Pont^ 
ooulant  whom  Charlotte  Corday  nominated  as  her  defender  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  (her  letter  to  him  miscarried,  however,  and  she 
erroneously  supposed  him  to  have  rejected  her  appeal) ;  and  Count  Mol^ 
the  last  descendant  of  that  upright  and  unbending  magistrate  whose 
clarum  et  venertMle  nomen  Barante  has  elsewhere  Ulustrated,  Matthien 
Mol^  "  ce  beau  nom"  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Fronde.  The  second 
volume  also  contains  an  animated  essay  on  History — the  field  from  wfaidi 
Barante  himself  has  culled  his  greenest  laurels;  Mowed  by  critioii 
sketches  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  of  Froissart,  Comines,  scandal-lovinf 
Brantdme,  and  uiat  very  learned  Etienne  Pasquier,  whose  name  is  had 
in  honour  by  every  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  who,  though  a  judge, 
and  grave  as  a  judge,  or  graver,  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  become 
poetical  about  a  flea  (save  the  mark  1)  m  lines  which  one  of  the  Coleridge 
family  has  commended  to  English  notice :  for  when 

 once  that  strenuous  insect  leap'd  by  chance 

Upon  the  white  breast  of  a  Gallic  dame. 
Forthwith  the  wits  of  universal  France 

Vied  to  consign  the  happy  flea  to  fame !  • 
Pasquier,  the  gravest  joker  of  the  age. 
Berhymed  La  Puce  in  many  a  polished  page. 

^  Finally  may  be  noticed,  in  the  same  volume,  one  or  two  interesting 
historical  notices  of  time-honoured  French  towns — as  Riom  and  La 
Roche-sur-Yon ;  and  a  few  critical  papers  on  contemporary  literature 
intermingled  with  retrospective  reviews — in  the  former  class  some  of  the 
writings  of  Guizot  and  Capefigue— and  in  the  latter  tfie  Journal  <^a 
Bourgeois  de  Paris,  to  wit  (not  M.  le  Docteur  V^ron,  of  the  age  of 
Napoleon  IIL,  mille  fins  non  ;  but)  a  certain  anonymous  yet  seemingly 
genuine  old  burgher  of  the  age  of  Francii  the  First. 
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Ws  have  been  favoured  with  the  MS.  jonrnal  of  travels  in  Persia 
and  other  countries  adjacent  thereunto,  written  by  an  officer,  then  a 
subaltern,  now  a  field  officer,  in  1830,  the  lengdi  of  which  pre- 
cludes its  bebg  printed  in  extenso^  but  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
copious  excerpts.  The  writer,  it  appears,  started  from  Bombay  in 
a  brig-of-war,  bound  for  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  He  was  entrusted  by 
Sir  Charles  Malcolm  with  some  works  of  art  as  presents  for  the 
three  principal  courts  of  Persia — a  charge  which  was  well  calculated 
to  ensure  him  a  g^od  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  but  which  he  also  found  afterwards  to  his  cost,  involved  him  in 
Bcme  unanticipated  expenses. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  the  ship  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee 
— the  river  of  Surat — to  take  in  despatches,  and  the  writer  gives  some 
interesting  details  regarding  the  motley  population  of  a  city  which  has 
always  been  a  tempting  place  for  foreign  adventurers.  A  run  of  five  days 
from  thence  took  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the 
seventh  day  they  sighted  Cape  Guadel,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Persian 
coast  on  the  one  side  and  the  Arabian  on  the  other  came  both  within  the 
scope  of  vision. 

On  the  19th  of  Februaiy  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Bassa- 
dore,  of  which  the  writer  gives  a  detailed  account,  as  also  of  the  island  of 
Eishm.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  whilst  slowly  making  their  way  up  the 
gulf,  they  experienced  one  of  those  fearful  shumaals  common  to  that 
inland  sea,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  capsize  the  vessel,  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  writer  very  ill,  in  which  dilemma  he  appears  to  have  received 
considerable  comfort,  from  the  doctor  explaining  to  him  that  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  his  stomach  and  intestines  was  reversed.  The  doctor  here 
alluded  to  is  described  as  the  most  intelligent  person  on  board,  and  we 
believe  we  are  not  wrong  in  identifying  him,  from  the  description  given, 
with  the  late  Dr.  Heddle,  of  Bombay. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  the  7th,  the  good  ship 
anchored  in  Bushire  roads,  and  we  proceed  at  once  to  extract  what  our 
author  says  of  this  place. 

Bqshire  does  not  present,  whether  viewed  from  the  sea  or  land  side, 
an  inviting  appearance.  A  mass  of  low  mud  buildings  is  all  you  dis- 
cover, nor  does  a  nearer  inspection  of  them  alter  the  idea  which  must  be 
formed  of  either  the  abject  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the  squalid  ex- 
terior, which  even  the  rich  think  it  necessary  to  assume  in  their  dwellings 
ia  a  country  where  to  be  known  to  be  rich  is  to  be  persecuted. 

"  One  object,  however,  gladdens  the  sight  of  an  Englishman  on  near- 
bgthis  port,  viz.,  the  British  ensign  on  a  lofty  fiag-staff,  near  a  building 
slightly  towering  above  the  other  buildings  of  the  town.  This  is  the  British 
wory,  or  bouse  of  the  East  India  Company's  resident  in  the  Persian 
Otdf.  He  is  generally  a  military  officer,  it  being  found  desirable  that  the 
envoys  and  other  officers  employed  in  a  country  so  frequently  disturbed  as 
Persia  is,  should  be  military  men.  Within  those  walls,  and  near  that 
congn,  I  expected  at  least  a  friendly  welcome,  and  safety  from  the  Arabs, 
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Persians,  and  Armenians  by  whom  I  was  soon  to  be  sunounded.  Cloee 
to  the  landing-place  is  the  bazaar,  and  of  this  we  took  a  momentary 
glimpse.  This  was  the  first  covered  bacaar  I  had  efver  seen.  It  is  a 
ziarrow  street,  somewhat  dark,  and  the  road  rugged  and  bad ;  the  shops 
on  ri&er  side  cxhSntii^  no  appearaace  of  costly  wares;  soHie  no  dcmbt 
they  possessed,  pearls  of  Bahrein  and  turquoises  of  Khorassan,  and  on 
application  might  have  been  produced,  but  they  met  not  the  eye.  TW 
amy  attractire  wares  were  a  iew  carpets  of  gaudy  colours  aod  antbeacnie 
patterns  of  Persian  make,  and  of  the  kind  we  caU  Turkey  carpets.  The 
bazaars,  however,  should  always  be  visited  by  strangers;  more  cf  ^  PpP^ 
htion  is  there  oonrngfated  than  elsewhere,  ^ther  for  business  or  foit  idle- 
ness. To  us,  on  landing,  the  most  novel  and  most  inviting  sliop  of  a& 
was  an  apple-stall,  coming  as  we  did  from  a  country  where  apples  are  tm- 
known,  except  in  a  preserved  or  dried  state.  They  were  fine  rosy  i^>pfe>^ 
and  of  good  size ;  since  leaving  Old  England  we  mmI  seen  poae  l&e  thcwj 
and  we  feasted  ourselves  and  filled  our  pockets.  After  threading  tome 
narrow  lanes  between  high  viralls  of  mud,  we  arrived  at  the  residency,  a 
walled  building  on  a  considerable  area,  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  deisA- 
ftble  against  any  sudden  attack.  The  resident  received  us  with  mnch 
uibanity,  and  not  having  had  an  arrival  for  some  time,  received  Us 
packets,  public  and  private,  with  some  eagerness.  Those  for  his  superior, 
the  resident  at  the  northern  court  of  Tabreez,  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
spatched without  delay  by  a  cossid,  or  foot  messenger — ^the  usual  modi 
of  communication.  Trie  same  man  traveb  the  whote  distance,  and  per- 
forms it  generally  in  thirty  days,  unless  detained  by  the  swdHng  of  riven, 
iDOw,  or  other  natural  causes  ;  neither  govOTnment  nor  robbers  oftea 
meddle  with  cossids,  though  they  do  not  always  escape  unmc^ested.  Ov 
quarters  were  immediately  assigned  us  wi^in  the  factory,  and  the  residenk 
promised  me  his  assistance  in  furthering  my  objects.  Besides  the  resideak, 
we  found  also  a  secretary,  or  assistant  attached  to  the  estaUishment,  and 
a  medical  officer.  Of  the  three  functionaries,  two  were  natives  of  North 
Britain.  The  garrison  of  the  factory  consists  of  some  forty  or  fi% 
Sepoys." 

Bushire  has  manifestly  much  improved  since  the  period  of  the  writei^ 
visit.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  mass  of  low  mud  buildings,  but  contains 
many  goodly  houses,  which,  with  their  square  ItaHan-kMking  powers, 
called  badgeers  or  "  coolers,"  present  a  goodly  aspect,  especialty  as  sees 
fipom  the  side  of  the  bay.  A  week  was  spent  in  making  preparatioos  for 
the  land  journey.  Bushire  was  at  this  period  governed  by  an  Arab 
iheikh,  Abdool  Russool  by  name,  who  held  the  town  and  its  dependen- 
cies of  the  Shah;  and  we  are  told  of  him,  that 

^'  The  most  stirring  incident  which  occurred  during  my  stay  at  Buslme 
was  the  defeat  of  his  highness  the  sheikh :  the  news  A  whidi  came  m 
the  day-wedc  after  our  miival,  and  very  shoitty  afW  the  news  his  £[igh- 
ness  Abdool  Russool  himself  arrived.  It  does  not  appear  lliat  he  nunglBd 
in  the  fray ;  but  when  the  fip-ht  was  going  against  him,  £ed  to  his  gm 
town  of  Bushire.  The  sheikh  had  gone  out,  or  taken  the  field,  with 
what  was  considered  rathw  an  unponng  force,  in  consequence  of  tho 
alarm  of  the  approach  of  a  mountain  trit»e  cabled  Momussennies,  or 
Mahraood-sunnies,  who,  instig^ated  as  some  suppose  by  a  son  of  tht 
Prince  of  Shiraz,  threatened  to  plunder  his  town.    Sfome  allies  wm 
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mti^  from  the  iieigklMNmiig  town  of  TongMooQ,  by  thmte  aad  briber 
ttd  as  nany  of  the  iiihai»tante  of  Bushive  as  could  be  oompelled  to  join 
his  standara  and  swell  his  train  weve  also  marcbed  o«it  and  encamped  in 
tbe  direction  whence  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  attack.  Much 
paaide  had  been  made  on  the  fact  of  the  sheikh  having  taken  the  field  in 
poBon ;  and  vowkk  more — indeed  a  very  great — sensation,  on  the  circoBi- 
8tanoe  of  his  having  taken  with  him,  with  very  considerable  trouUe  and 
eipense,  two  brass  guns,  mounted,  on  what  description  of  candafle  I  know 
not ;  hot  that  they  were  brau  gum^  and  that  one  discharge  from  them 
was  expected  to  rout  the  mountaineers,  weve  amongst  the  first  pieces  of 
iatelligenoe  I  heard  on  arrival  at  Bushire.    The  news  now  brought  in 
was  of  a  very  different  tendency ;  the  mountaineers  were  nowise  daunted, 
nor  is  it  olear  that  the  guns  were  ever  fired ;  report,  on  the  contrary, 
woald  seem  to  infer  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they  were  abandoned. 
The  sheikh,  we  hear,  had  established  himself  in  a  strong  position,  and 
sent  forward  his  men  to  fight ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  fell  back  for  sim* 
port  <m  their  commander.    He  made  o£E^  and,  of  course,  no  one  of  the 
motley  crew,  who  were  artisans  and  craftsmen  of  this  town,  could  do  leas 
than  follow  their  chiefs  example.    The  Tongasoouies,  whose  chief  is  a 
hostage  here,  and  whose  Imther  was  wounded,  alone  fought.    The  ao- 
coant  &Bt  brought  in  stated  that  the  sheikh  had  lost  everything  but  his 
calleeoon,  and  that,  abandoning  his  g^uns,  of  which  he  had  boosted  so  much, 
he  fled  with  precipitation.    An  unusual  yelling  and  noise  in  the  streets 
first  of  all  announced  that  something  extraordinary  had  oocnrred :  this 
was  kept  up  all  night,  and  guns  were  occasionally  med  to  let  the  enemy 
know,  should  they  pursue,  that  Uie  people  were  awake,  and  the  guanu 
alart    Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  noise  arrived  the  mooUah, 
who  is  the  principal  Persian  employed  in  the  residency — a  man  of  most 
peaceable  habits,  but  who  Hkes  to  go  about  the  streets  and  hear  what 
people  say.    He  came  into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  afW  dinnei^ 
nill  of  the  important  news  that  the  sheikh  had  been  defatted.    He  ap- 
peared greatly  animated,  had  on  his  war  turban,  and  a  sword  in  Us 
and,  and  toid  us  that  two  hundred  mountaineers  had  defieated  the 
sheikh  vrith  two  thousand  men.    Their  mode  of  fighting  is  this :  the 
cavalry  cliarge  up  to  the  enemy — not  in  amongst  them— fire  their 
OMiskets  and  pistols,  and  retire  upon  the  in&ntry,  who  are  intended  to 
support  them.    In  diis  case  they  did  not  give  them  any  supp<»rt  against 
the  advancing  enemy. 

^  The  next  messenger  who  came  in  was  the  noted  Alice  Abadoo,  sor- 
nanaod  by  our  countrymen  the  rog^  who  strutted  forward  with  a  long 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  an  air  of  great  importance.  He  is  principal  pur- 
vmr  of  news  to  the  residency,  and  the  first  question  to  him  always  ii^ 
'  Well,  Alice,  what  news  ?'  The  answer  is  mostly  a  shrug,  and  no  news. 
This  time  it  was,  'Them  people  give  sheikh  a  good  licking.  Great 
many  killed,  and  great  many  wounded,  and  what  man  got  strong  horse 
he  come  in.  Pl^ity  of  wounded  men  come  through  gate.  I  counted 
one  doien,  and  they  come  in  every  minute — some  twenty,  some  forty, 
tod  some  a  hundred  meaning  that  the  fugitives  are  in  parties  of  forty 
end  a  himdred,  %tc  It  is  become  one  part  of  the  medicid  daty  here  to 
attend  the  wounded  on  these  occasions,  whichever  party  is  victorious ; 
still  it  always  falls  to  the  shave  of  our  countrymen  here  to  take  care  of 
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the  broken  skulls,  and  to  cure  wounds,  often  reiy  serero.  When  die 
town  was  pillaged  about  a  year  since,  not  less  than  serenty  wounded  were 
brought  to  the  medical  officer  here,  and  remdned  under  his  care  till  tiiey 
were  well.  Commotions  and  alarms  are  common  at  Bushire,  for  two 
serious  affrays  have  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  town  during  the  last 
three  years.  Whilst  Colonel  Stannus  was  resident  here,  guns  were 
levelled  at  the  residency,  which  was  rapidly  barricaded,  by  plaang 
lumber  and  furniture  in  the  windows,  and  forming  within  its  enoeinte  a 
breastwork  of  water-casks,  wine-chests,  and  whatever  could  be  collected 
at  the  moment.  On  that  occasion,  a  relation  of  the  sheikh's  wished  to 
depose  the  sheikh's  sod,  who  had  been  left  in  temporary  charge  of  the 
place,  and  was  conducting  the  government  during  his  father's  absence. 
The  fray  was  settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  resident,  who,  after  con- 
cluding the  negotiation,  lodged  both  parties  in  the  residency.  The  two 
mortal  enemies  were  for  one  night  placed  in  adjoining  rooms,  separated 
only  by  a  thin  partition. 

The  second  affray  took  place  about  a  year  since,  when  a  number  of 
Tongasoonies  and  Illyauts,  instigated  by  a  son  of  the  Prince  of  Shirax, 
entered  the  town,  and  plundered  the  bazaar  of  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees. 
The  sheikh,  who  has  always  a  ship— either  a  large  buggalow  or  one  <^  his 
merchant  ships — in  readiness,  escapes  on  board  on  such  occasions,  and 
laughs  at  his  enemies.    He  did  so  lately,  when  the  King  of  Persia  came 
to  Shiraz,  taking  care,  however,  to  remit  thirty-seven  thousand  tomauns 
to  his  majesty.    Sheikh  Abdool  Russool  is  a  very  subtle,  clever  fellow,  a 
good  Persian  and  Arabic  scholar ;  and,  although  of  Arab  descent — for 
his  grandfather.  Sheikh  Nusser,  was  an  Arab — he  affects  the  politeness 
of  the  Persians,  and  disgusts  the  Arabs,  whom  he  abuses.    Judging  from 
his  address,  you  would  suppose  him  the  mildest  and  kindest  man  in  the 
world.  He  pities  the  poor  people,  the  subjects  of  the  king,  and  commiserates 
every  one's  misfortunes.    He  is  at  the  same  time  an  extortioner,  as  bad 
as  the  German  miser,  who  gave  a  bad  threepenny  to  a  blind  beggar,  and 
took  two  good  pennies  as  change  out  of  it    He  has  committed,  also, 
acts  of  enormous  cruelty,  for  which  his  only  excuse  is  that  they  would 
have  done  the  same  to  him  had  he  been  in  their  power.    He  lately  mur- 
dered three  chiefs — his  enemies — in  the  isle  of  Karrack,  and  having  caught 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  had  an  old  feud,  he  cut  off  his  tongue,  hb 
nose,  his  lips,  put  out  his  eyes,  placed  him  on  a  donkey,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  town.    This  person  is  living,  and  met  him  on  the  road  -Ae 
other  day  when  he  went  out  to  fight,  and  found  means  to  explain  to  him 
that  he  had  been  used  ill.    The  sheikh  made  him  a  present  of  thir^ 
kuroons.    The  aggravation  of  the  brother's  former  offences  had  been, 
that  when  the  sheikh,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  imprisoned  last 
year  in  Muscat,  this  brother  went  to  Muscat  to  insult  him.    *  Ay,'  he 
said,  '  there  you  are,  you  villain.    This  is  what  I  have  long  wanted.  / 
told  the  Imaum  how  to  catch  you.'   The  Imaum  had  laid  wait  for  him 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  behind  the  quoins,  and  caught  him  on  return 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    The  Haggees  would  not  fight,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  Muscat,  where,  by  his  insinuating  manners,  he  wrought 
upon  the  Imaum  to  let  him  escape,  paying  a  heavy  ransom.  The  offenoe 
to  the  Imaum  had  been,  that  he  had  call^  the  Imaum  a  Caffire,  and  used 
his  influence  at  Shiraz  to  prevent  a  marriage  between  the  Imaum  and  a 
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daogliter  of  Ae  Prince  of  Shirai.  The  marriage  took  place,  wid  then  is 
now  a  feud  instigated  by  the  lady-mother  of  the  princess,  kid^cAer 
also  of  Timoor  Meerra,  the  prince  who  is  now  instigating  tmr'jL^aai 
solrjects  of  Abdool  Russool  against  the  sheikh.  Abdool  Rus80orfi||p? 
terest  with  another  lady  of  ttie  Prince  of  Shiraz,  being,  I  believ^^S^'*-!^  ^ 
neoted  with  her  by  marriage.  There  are  now,  in  consequence,  two^*'*^ 
powerful  factions  raging  in  the  harem — the  sheikhs  and  the  imaums. 
Neither  the  sheikh  nor  his  son  are  conspicuous  for  personal  courage, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  never  expose  their  carcases  to  hard  blows.  I 
am  told,  however,  the  latter,  on  seeing  the  leader  of  his  &ther^s  forces 
come  in  wounded  in  four  places,  three  in  the  head  and  one  in  the  hand, 
exclaimed  to  our  medical  officer,  *  Ah,  the  beautiful  fight  I  How  I  wish 
I  had  been  tliere.  What  a  sweet  fight  it  must  lukve  been !'  Their 
avarice  also  is  so  great,  that  they  not  only  do  not  fight  themselves,  but 
they  are  unwilling  to  pay  people  to  fight  for  them. 

I  have  above  allud^  to  the  first  version  we  received  of  the  affair  of 
Borasgoon.  Other  accounts  subsequently  were  obtained — some  from 
persons  engaged,  and  some  from  persons  who  dealt  in  assertions  about 
what  they  could  know  very  little.  No  very  clear  or  even  authentic 
account  is  to  be  ^thered  from  either  species  of  narrators :  the  first  kind 
are  either  blinded  by  their  fears  or  confused  by  the  rapidity  of  their  re- 
treat ;  the  latter  kind  foil  into  the  usual  vice  of  exaggeration  or  lying,  to 
which  their  countrymen  are  said  to  be  much  addict^.  Amonest  the  first 
I  may  include  Aga  Baba,  or  Aga  Bakur  Khan,  brother  of  Uie  chief  of 
Tongasoon,  and  general  of  the  sheikh's  army,  who,  personally,  must  have 
behaved  well,  judging  from  his  having  received  four  wounds.  ^The 
Hahmood-sunnies,'  he  says,  *  surprised  us  in  Borasgoon.    Some  of  our 

erty  deserted  us  ;  we  had  only  fifty  or  sixty  horsemen  remaining.  I 
led  a  good  many,  and  have  brought  in  the  head  of  a  chief  of  the 
rebels.'  He  has  begged  his  brother  to  avenge  his  wounds,  and  has 
pointed  out  to  him  the  plan  he  was  to  pursue.  The  surprise  has  since 
been  accounted  for  in  a  manner  unknown  to  Bakur  Khan.  A  oofila  of 
mules  coming  from  the  passes  in  the  mountains  were  met  by  the  sheikh, 
and  interrogated,  the  day  before  the  engagement,  respecting  a  body  of 
men  it  was  known  they  must  have  seen,  and  who  were  already  in  the 
low  country  below  the  hills.  The  muleteers  were  in  a  dilemma  as  to 
which  party  they  should  favour  and  which  betray.  Their  fears  of  the 
Hahmood-sunnies  prevailed  ;  the  haunts  of  this  tribe,  who  are  of  preda- 
tory habits,  and  frequently  commit  petty  robberies  on  the  caravans  be- 
tween Shiraz  and  Bushire,  sometimes  with  circumstances  of  cruelty,  are  , 
bordering  on  the  track  frequented  by  these  muleteers.  They  therefore 
stated  that  this  body  of  men,  who  were  in  fact  the  force  of  the  Mahmood- 
sunnies,  were  some  of  the  prince's  people  from  Shiraz,  marching  to  the 
assistance  of  the  sheikh ;  thus  he  fell  into  the  snare.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  sheikh's  story,  which  he  will  turn  to  profit  by  pillaging  the  mer- 
chants and  oppressing  the  muleteers.  At  first  it  was  reported  that  Abdool 
Russool  had  saved  only  his  gold  calleeoon,  and  various  domestics  and  others 
were  to  be  beat  and  mutilated  in  punishment  for  their  master's  negligence 
and  cowardice.  After  a  while,  however,  it  appeared  that  he  had  saved  his 
treasure,  with  the  exception  of  six  bags  that  were  missing,  of  one  thousand 
tomauns  each ;  his  tents  and  equipage  are  of  course  lost,  so  are  his  brass 
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gans.  The  Tongtsoonies,  who  are  a  more  fighting  description  of  people 
tinm  tiie  artisans  of  Bndure,  are  tiie  principal  sufferers  ;  utd  the  sheikh, 
con^ntnbting  himself  that  his  defeat  has  not  prored  more  fisttal,  is 
awaiting  asnstanee  from  the  Prince  of  Shiraz,  one  of  whose  sons  is  acoa- 
StOT  to  instigatii^  the  Mahmood-sunnies  to  ihis  descent  upon  Bushire, 
and  Yfho  hnnsdf  urns  at  adding  to  his  own  goremment  of  Kaoseroon 
and  its  dependencies  the  possessions  of  the  sheikh,  who,  howerer,  is  too 
good  a  tenant,  paying  too  well  both  at  Slnraz  and  at  Teheran  to  be  tiins 
ousted  hy  a  boj.  Sheikh  Abdool  Russool,  besides  the  sums  obtained  \jy 
has  extortions,  is  in  possession  of  considerable  wealth,  obtained  by  trade, 
for  lie  is  not  only  dever  and  successful,  but  may  eren  be  termed  an 
enfightened  and  enterprising  merchant,  and  trades  largely  with  tiie  ports 
of  India,  and-understands  his  business  well.  I  have  wandered,  however, 
from  tiie  affiur  of  Borasgoon,  on  which  I  wished  to  obserre  that  those 
engaged,  and  tiiose  not  engaged,  have  equally  exercised  their  invention. 
A  Pernan,  giving  an  account  of  it  to  one  of  tiie  gentiemen  of  the 
embassy,  described  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  engagement,  entering 
into  tiie  most  minute  particulars,  and  mentioning  how  a  body  of  auxi- 
liaries had  joined  the  Mahmood-sunnies,  disguised  as  Illyauts.  My  friend 
said,  *  Are  you  quite  sure  of  all  these  interesting  detaus?*  *  Oh !  cer- 
tain-— quite  certain/  ^But  can  you  vouch  for  them?  Did  yon  see 
them  V  *  See  them !  No !  But  my  own  sense,*  he  added,  gravely, 
*  tells  me  they  must  be  so.*  Tliis  Persian  was  more  easily  satisfied  with 
his  own  imagination  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  ocular  proof.  The 
latter  is  reported  to  have  seen  two  old  women  quarrelfing,  and  he  could 
not  obtain  from  any  two  persons  the  same  account  of  tiie  cause  of  thdr 

Snarrel.  Tins  is  said  to  have  greatiy  shaken  his  faith  in  tiie  veracity  of 
U  historians,  and  he  was  about  to  destroy  the  vrork  he  was  then  engi^^ 
on.  In  conclusion  of  this  business,  I  may  say  that  very  few  wounded 
men  made  their  appearance  at  the  residency.  I  saw  one  who  had  re- 
ceived a  chop  on  his  shorn  pate  from  a  sword,  and  a  spent  ball  through 
one  cheek ;  he  was  rather  a  piteous  object,  for  the  lower  part  of  his  fwce, 
which  was  naturally  plump  and  ruddy,  was  much  swollen,  but  his  wounds 
were  not  of  a  g^evous  nature,  and  I  am  told  that,  although  tiiey  are  like 
children  and  make  much  fuss  about  trifles,  tiiey  bear  reaJly  bad  wounds 
witiiout  a  complaint." 

The  account  of  a  miserable  afiair  between  the  Perso- Arabs  of  the  coast 
and  tiie  bold,predatoi7  mountaineers — the  wdl-knownMalimood-euimies* 
—is  of  littie  interest  in  the  present  day,  save  to  show  what  has  been  tiie 
normal  condition  of  Bushire  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  how  lucky  it 
would  have  been  for  the  denizens  of  so  favoured  a  port  if  it  had  passed 
permanently,  instead  of  being  merely  held  for  a  moment,  under  a  more 
stable  and  regular  government.  The  Timoor  Meerza,  noticed  in  tlie 
narrative,  is,  we  believe,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  who  visited 
England  shortiy  after  the  events  described  in  tlie  text.  Referring  to  the 
Armenians,  our  autiior  says : 

**  Setded  at  Bushire  are  many  respectable  Armenian  ^unifies  ;  they 

*  Or,  more  properly,  Mamaseni   They  are  divided  into  four  great  tribes,  the 
Bostemi,  the  Beketh,  the-  Dusbmenzijari,  and  Joi,  and  tiiese  trftes  occapy  tlie 
\  between  Boshire  and  Shirax. 
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•re  engaged  in  oomBnencial  pumnts,  and  i»ve  eoimexMnis  in  BomlMij« 
Calcatta,  «nd  Madsaa,  and  many  individuals  of  tbem  speak  English  mth 
■Bch  flnency.  One  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  is  Suttoor,  who, 
karning  mj  arrival  and  intmtion  of  proceeding  through  Persia,  ealied 
upon  me  and  offimd  ma  letters  to  his  rdation,  Yacoob,  Khan  of  Tiflis, 
and  to  Saard  Suttoor  Khan,  of  Tafaieec,  the  'merofaanf  of  Ahbai 
Mociaa,  who  has  made  two  jouzxwjs  to  England,  also  to  oeitmn  Arme- 
nians at  JnlfiEu  Tliere  aro  Armenians  estaUished  throughout  all  tha 
gnat  towns  nf  Persia ;  they  are  demoted  to  commerae,  Md  abnost  aM 
money  transactioDS  are  earned  on  through  their  medium  ;  they  aone,  sn 
&ct,  represented  as  amongst  the  most  intelligent,  the  best  informed,  and 
most  industrious  of  the  sc^jeots  of  the  empire.  At  «11  events,  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  they  aie  calenlated  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  dm 
European  traveller,  and  as  considerable  jealousy  exists  between  them  nnd 
the  Persians,  arising  out  of  the  difierence  of  their  reli  giOQ,  SO  some  truths 
may  be  elicited  from  each  of  the  odier.  Under  the  pesent  long  and  his 
son  they  hope  risen  to  offioes  of  great  trust  in  the  state,  yet  the  Persians 
consider  them  avaricious,  usurious,  cringing,  and  false ;  witih  these  bad 
qualities  tliey  are  plausible^  and  have  much  capacity  for  buriness. 
Suttoor  expressed  himself  very  freely  on  several  grave  subjects.  Oh  f 
he  said,  this  government  is  no  government— only  the  name  of  govern- 
ment. Any  crime  can  be  committed  for  money.'  The  ^eikh  here  has 
not  the  power  or  right  of  death,  liK>ugh  he  has  of  taking  out  the  eyes; 
bnt  of  course  he  can  punehase  the  life  of  any  one  he  wishes.  He  has  now 
demanded  of  the  Prince  of  Shirai  the  heads  of  three  of  his  enemies,  via., 
Haggee  Khan,  of  Boraagoon ;  Mahdemein,  Khan  of  Dahlakee  ;  and 
Heer  Hnssein.  Suttoor  is  a  Christian,  but  he  says  no  one  dares  speak 
to  him  of  his  religion ;  he  always  gives  them  an  answer.  One  of  thoee 
grecn-turbaned  feUows,  meaning  a  Seyed,  said  to  him  one  day,  *  Why 
are  you  not  n  Mahometan  T    Suttoor  told  him,  *  You  are  all  such  liars, 

C religion  must  be  a  very  had  one  ;  in  one  minute  you  tell  a  hundred 
and  yon  have  no  conscience.'  The  Seyed  said,  '  My  dear  friend,  I 
have  known  you  all  my  life,  and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  speak  so 
harshly  of  us.  You  know  I  love  you  as  I  love  my  own  brother/ 
<  There,'  said  Sottoor,  'that  is  just  what  I  tell  you,  the  very  first  woad 
yon  ntter  is  a  lie.  What  can  be  more  false  tlum  that  you  care  about 
me.  Again  tell  me,  if  you  please,  the  reason  why  your  women  are 
always  veiled  ?'  «Oh !'  said  the  Seyed,  'it  is  the  order  of  the  prophet; 
for  when  the  prophet  went  abroad,  whatever  woman  he  looked  upon,  if 
she  found  fovour  in  his  eyes,  that  woman  was  no  longer  lawful  for  her 
husband — she  belonged  to  the  prophet.'  '  Oh,  then,'  said  the  triumphant 
Armenian,  <  what  a  prophet  years  must  have  been  !  What  a  rascal  he 
was  I  Of  course  he  did  not  order  them  to  be  veiled  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  harem  to  the  siae  he  wished.'    Suttoor's  shrewdness  has  long 


lish  presidencies  in  India,  and  q»eaks  English  welL  In  1800  he  was 
amployed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  and  in  1805  was  engaged  in  ^  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  the  Madras  government." 

The  detention  at  fiushiie  also  eliminates  one  or  two  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  Persian  ladies : 

It  was  related  to  me  that,  a  short  time  since,  two  ladies  of  the  Prince 


He  has  visited  Eng- 
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of  Shiraz's  harem — a  wife  and  daughter  of  the  prince — ^risited  the  Bushire 
residency.  They  came  in  the  character  of  attendants  on  a  royal  child, 
who  was  with  them.  It  happened  that  several  times  the  the 
younger  required  arranging,  and,  in  adjusting  it,  a  most  heautiful  and 
lovely  countenance  was  disclosed  to  the  enraptured  eyes  of  the  genUemen 
of  the  residency.  They  inspected  every  comer  of  the  rooms  and  build- 
ing, attended  by  two  English  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  related  the  cir- 
cumstance to  me,  having  left  their  servants  below.  They  were  possessed 
with  a  laudable  desire  of  seeing  everything ;  they  got  up  upon  the  chairs 
to  have  a  good  view  of  the  sea  from  the  windows,  for,  having  been  shut 
np  since  their  arrival  from  Shiraz,  they  had  not  seen  it  before.  With 
a  telescope  they  examined  the  opposite  mountains,  and  then  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  a  picture  of  the  child  taken.  The^  went  away,  much 
pleased  with  their  visit.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Fenngees  and  Feringee 
customs  should  afford  as  much  amusement  and  excite  as  much  curiosity 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  East  as  Eastern  customs  do  to  the  nations  m 
the  West.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  a  Captain  Jervis  was  stationed 
on  some  government  business  at  Shiraz.  He  was  living  in  one  of  ih» 
wardens  near  the  town,  and  was  one  day  not  a  little  surpnsed  by  a  whole 
bevy  of  ladies,  who  came  and  seated  themselves  in  his  tent,  unsolicited, 
unveiled,  and  without  the  slightest  shyness  or  ceremony.  They  had,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  with  parties  of  the  prince's  ladies  and  those  of  the 
richer  and  greater  persons,  left  their  seclusion  within  the  walls  of  die 
town,  and  their  own  harem,  to  pass  the  day  and  enjoy  the  cool  shades 
and  fragrance  of  one  of  the  numerous  and  celebrated  gardens,  where 
they  are  frequently  joined  by  their  lords,  and  return  not  till  after  the 
evening  meal.  On  this  occasion,  these  ladies  were  bent  on  frolic,  and, 
as  the  greatest  amusement  they  could  think  of,  determined  to  visit  the 
Feringee,  and,  unveiling,  mark  the  e£fect  of  their  surprising  beauty  upon 
him..  Their  numbers  silenced  all  scandal,  as  what  one  did  was  the  act 
of  the  whole  ;  and,  moreover,  being  ladies  of  rank,  they  could  permit 
themselves  greater  licence  than  any  of  an  humbler  class.  Their  friends 
and  relatives  were  too  powerful  for  them  to  harbour  any  fears.  These 
ladies  came  with  the  full  intention  of  amusing  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Persian  vocabulary  of  the  gentleman  was  limited 
to  a  very  few  words,  and  he  could  not  converse  with  them.  His  gallantry 
does  not  appear  either  to  have  been  great,  for  it  appears  he  was  soon 
tired  of  their  company,  and  gave  them  to  understand  they  had  better  go 
away  and  not  endanger  his  head  and  theirs ;  when,  after  having  enjoyed 
bis  surprise,  and  made  their  criticisms  on  the  awkwardness  of  the 
Feringee,  they  departed. 

^'On  another  occasion  a  Madras  colonel,  of  many  years'  service,' 
accompanied  our  resident  to  Shiraz.  The  veteran  colonel  was  very 
much  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  the  conversation  happening  to 
turn  on  inoculation,  a  royal  lady — deeply  veiled — observed  tnat  it  must 
have  been  introduced  after  that  gentleman  was  born.  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  sprightliness  as  well  as  beaujty  amongst  these  fair 
dames." 
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EUTRAPELIA: 

AN  OMNIUMQATHBBUM  LITBEAEIUM,  OHIBFLY  ILLUSTRATIVB  OF 
BABROWON'WIT.' 

VII. 

THE  "PAT  ALLUSION." 

§8. 

SometimeB  it  [Eutrapelia]  lieth  in  pat  dUusion  to  a  known  stovy. — ^Babbow: 
Sermon  XIV. 

Thb  "  pat  allusion"  is  the  favourite  resource  with  many  a  writer  whose 
subject  is  as  alien  as,  perhaps,  is  his  genius  from  the  province  of  Wit  and 
Humour.    Grave  authors  of  grave  histories,  sober  philosophers,  didactic 
poets,  political  economists,  scientific  dissertators,  ethical  expositors,  do  not 
fiud  it  below  the  "  dignity  of  history,"  or  the  altitude  of  their  high  argu- 
ment, whatever  the  scope  of  that  argument  may  be,  to  enliven  or  relieve  it 
by  the  occasional  introduction  of  at  least  one  condition  of  Barrow's  JStUrOm 
peUa  — the  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story.    Not  enlivening  enough  to  be 
Wit ;  gpranted«  Not  in  basso  relievo  enough  to  be  Humour ;  allowed.  But 
with  just  enough  of  what  is  apposite  in  the  reference,  and  of  patness  in 
the  allusion,  to  have  passed  muster  with  Isaac  Barrow  as  fulnlling  one 
condition  in  his  summary,  and  therefore  (and  to  this  extent)  to  be  recog- 
nised by  us.    Take,  for  instance,  such  standard  historians  as  Clarendon, 
as  Grote,  as  Earl  Stanhope — neither  of  whom  is  liable,  for  one  moment^ 
to  the  dreadful  suspicion  of  being  facetiously  disposed.      According  to 
Hhe  old  story  in  ^lian,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  that  when  in  one  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  Micippus's  sheep  brought  forth  a  lion,  it  was  generally 
and  justly  concluded,  that  that  portended  a  tyranny,  and  change  of  the 
state  from  a  peaceable  to  a  bloody  government ;  so  when  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  first  produced  a  sovereign  power  to  make,  and  alter,  and 
suspend  laws,  before  they  raised  an  army,  or  made  a  general,  or  declared 
war ;  when  that  mild  and  innocent  sheep,  that  legal  regular  convention  of 
a  sober  and  modest  council,  had  once  brought  fordi  that  lion  which  sought 
whom  he  might  devour,  it  might  be  easily  and  naturally  concluded  by  all 
wise  and  sober  men  that  the  blessed  calm,  and  temperate  state  of  govern- 
ment .  .  .  was  at  an  end."*  George  Grote,  again,  defending  his  theory 
of  the  Myth,  and  his  plan  of  describing  the  earlier  times  by  themselves, 
as  conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first  Greeks,  and  known  only 
through  their  legends — ^without  presuming  to  measure  how  much  or  how 
little  of  historlbal  matter  these  legends  may  contain — proceeds  to  say  : 
If  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determine  this — if  he 
ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and  disclose  the  picture — I  reply 
in  the  words  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  when  the  same  question  was  addressed 
to  him  on  exhibiting  his  masterpiece  of  imitative  art — '  The  curtain  is  the 

*  Clarendon's  Hifltoiy  of  the  Bebellion.  BookYIL 
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picture.'  What  we  now  read  as  poetry  and  legend  was  once  accredited 
tiistory,  and  the  only  genuine  history  which  the  first  Greeks  could  con- 
ceive or  relish  of  past  time :  the  curtain  conceals  nothing  behind,  and 
cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn.  I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as 
it  stands — not  to  e£EEu^  still  less  to  repamt  it.'**  And  thus,  too^  Earl 
Stanhope,  in  his  account  of  the  slight  details  in  military  matters  to  which 
"  that  great  genius,"  Old  Fritz  of  Prussia,  could  descend — how  each  cap- 
tain was  directed,  iFor  example,  to  take  under  his  charge  one  barrel  of 
vinegar,  to  correct  brackish  water,  &c — ^patly  alludes  to  an  old-worid 
story  in  his  comment  on  the  Potsdam  decree  :  "  Vinegar  never  received 
so  much  attention  from  any  other  general — not  at  least  since  the  da^s  of 
Hannibal/'t  And  thus  Michelet,  describiug  the  entry  into  Pans  of 
Henri  Qtiatie  in  Mardi,  1594,  and  die  way  in  whidi  his  opponents  of 
League  succumbed,  nay,  collapsed,  when  shouts  were  heanl  (mainly  from 
child- voices)  of  Viee  le  rot !  and  the  trumpets  of  heralds  who  annoimeed 
peace  and  a  general  pardon— concludes  by  saying :  But  there  was  no 
need  of  force  ;  the  last  remnant  of  the  League  fell  flat  to  the  ground  Ckc 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  conquered  by  trumpets  and  noise  abike^"! 

Illustrations  of  a  similar  kind,  in  anodier  department  of  literatoze— 
not  light  literature,  or  belonging  to  the  province  of  Eutrapelia — may  be 
cited  from  the  grave,  and  as  many  think  the  ponderous,  prose  writings  of 
&  T.  Coleridge.  Discussing  Hartley's  system  of  vibrations — the  hy- 
pothetical oscillating  ether  of  the  nerves,"  &c— he  satirises  the  hypothesis 
of  a  material  nerve  with  certain  extraordinary  functions  :  *^  And  what  ii 
the  nerve,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  m  the  pot  as  the  first  ingre- 
dient of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  oSoly  salt^  turnips,  and  mutton  for  ths 
remainder  !"§  To  the  same  system  (once  his  own)  he  objects  again,  that 
by  it  the  soul  becomes  a  mere  ens  logicum  ;  for,  as  a  real  sepanfak 
being,  it  would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous  iiuji  the  Grimalidns  in 
the  cat-harpsichofd,  described  in  the  Spectator Remarking  elsewheia 
that  an  excessive  solicitude  to  avoid  the  use  of  our  first  personal  pronoim 
more  often  has  its  source  in  conscious  selfishness  than  in  true  self-obli- 
vion, "  A  quiet  observer  of  human  follies,''  he  continues,  may  often 
amuse  or  sadden  his  thoughts  by  detecting  a  perpetual  fiseling  of  purest 
egotism  through  a  long  masquerade  of  &guise%  the  half  of  which,  hid 
old  Proteus  been  master  of  as  many,  would  have  wearied  out  the  patifiooe 
of  Menelaos.  I  say,  the  patience  only :  for  it  would  ask  more  than  the 
simplicity  of  Polypneme,  with  his  one  eye  extinguished^  to  be  deceived  by 
so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody."  %  One  more  example  from  Coleridge, 
relating  to  ma  plan  of  making  The  Friend  a  vehicle  of  entertainment 
instruction  both :  "  From  periodical  literature  the  general  reader  deems 
himself  entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and  some  d^ee  of  informatioD, 
and  if  the  writer  can  convey  any  instruction  at  the  same  time  and  with- 
out demanding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman,  in  the  hackneyed 
jest,  is  said  to  nave  passed  off  a  light  guinea  between  two  good  halfjpenoeX 


*  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  Preface  to  voL  i  p.  xU. 

'  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii.  (voL  iv.) 
:  La  Ligue  et  Henri  IV.,  ch.  xxiv. 

I  Biographia  Literaria,  voL  L  vi. 
I  Ibid.  eh.  vii. 

t  The  Prirad,  voL  L  Essay  IV. 
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this  supererogatory  merit  will  not,  perbi^  be  taken  amiss."*  Passages 
of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  exceedingly,  from  the  opera  omnia  of 
that  most  noticeable  man  with  larse  grey  eyes ;  bnt  diose  here  riven  may 
suffice  to  indicate  the  mann^  of  the  man,  in  his  employment  of  the  *^pat 
allusion,"  whether  the  ^  known  story"  alluded  to  be  a  classical  myth  of 
Homeric  dignity  or  a  hackneyed  jest  of  Joe  Mifler  lineage. 

On  the  same  princi|^  we  may  adduce  samples  of  the  same  ware  from 
no  less  grave  an  author  than  Coleridge's  friend  and  ally,  William  Words- 
worth himself.  What,  then,  is  Wordswcnrth  among  the  wits  and 
humorists  ?  Not  exactly ;  naj,  not  at  alL  But^  like  those  other  sober 
scribes  from  whom  we  have  been  eulling  ^  pat  aUnaoos,"  even  the  bard  of 
Rydal  may  be  found  to  have  fulfilled  one  out  of  the  many  conditions  of 
Barrow's  catalogue.  Barrow  would  have  recognised  eutrapelia  of  a  pleas- 
iog  kind^  however  vend  of  the  eomic  element^  in  the  allasiQa  with  whidi 
these  lines  on  the  Redbreast  oonelude  i 

Driven  in  by  Axitunm^s  shsrpenii^  air 
From  half-stripped  woods  and  pastures  bare, 
Brisk  Robin  seeks  a  kindlier  home : 
Not  like  a  beggar  is  he  oome. 
But  enters  as  a  looked-for  guest^ 
Ck)nfiding  in  his  ruddy  breast. 
As  if  it  were  a  natural  shield 
Charged  with  a  blazon  on  the  fields 
Due  to  that  ^d  and  pious  deed 
Of  whidi  we  m  the  BaUad  read.f 

And  in  the  verses  on  seeing  a  Needle-case  in  the  form  of  a  Harp  (the 
lady's- white-handiwork  of  Edith  May  Southey) : 

Frowns  are  on  every  Muse's  fece, 

Beproadies  from  their  lips  are  sent. 
That  mimicry  should  thus  disgrace 

A  noble  Instrument. 

A  very  Harp  in  all  but  size ! 

Needles  tor  strings  in  apt  g;radatioii ! 
Minerva's  self  would  stigmatise 

The  unclassic  profanation. 

Even  ker  own  needle  that  subdued 

Aradme's  rival  spirit. 
Though  wrought  in  Vulcan's  lumpiest  mood, 

Sum  honour  could  not  merit.): 

And  agsdn,  where  the  poet  describes  Ins  Waggovier*  seduced  into  the 
alehouse  on  that  stormy  night,  big  with  the  fate  of  him  and  his  horses 
and  his  wain — 

All  care  with  Beiqunin  is  gone — 
A  CsBsar  past  the  Rubicon  !§ 

Or  in  the  grapiue  picture  that  {(^ows,  of  his  team  stretching  and  palHng 
up  the  hill,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  tuggmg  and  straining,  "  erecy 
horse,  to  the  ntmost  of  his  iorce :" 


*  The  Friend,  vol.  i.  Essay  H. 

i  Poems  fiMttded  on  the  Afibotkms:  TheBedtneast 

i  Poems  of  the  Fancy.  §  TheWaggooer.  GutoIL 
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And  the  smoke  and  respiration, 
Rising  like  an  exhalation, 
Blena  with  the  mist — a  movinff  shroud 
To  form,  an  undissolvinff  cloua ; 
Which,  with  slant  ray,  tne  merry  sun 
Takes  delight  to  shine  upon. 
Never  golclsn-haired  Apollo, 
Pleased  some  favourite  chief  to  follow 
Throu^  accidents  of  peace  or  war. 
In  a  perilous  moment  threw 
Around  the  object  of  his  care 
Veil  of  such  celestial  hue ; 
Interposed  so  bright  a  screen — 
Him  and  his  enemies  between !  *— 

the  eoem^  in  Benjamin's  cose  being  his  master,  who,  impatient  of  delay 
and  suspicious  of  mishap,  has  pricked  forth  from  Keswick,  "  sour  and 
surly  as  the  north,"  and  full<charged  with  a  volley  ^of  upbraidings. 
Here,  then,  from  Wordsworth  himself,  are  specimens  of  divers  kinds- 
relating  now  to  a  simple  ballad  of  Babes  in  the  Wood,  now  the  myth  of 
Arachne,  anon  to  the  life-histoiy  of  Caesar,  and  lastly  to  ApoUonic  aids 
and  appliances  as  detiuled  in  Homer.  Enough  to  vindicate  the  some- 
time laureate's  right  to  graduate  in  one  of  the  many  degrees  of 
Eutrapelia. 

Afler  giving  room  to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  it  were  hard  to 
refuse  a  place  to  Southey,  who  had  a  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
humorists,  such  as  the  two  former  neither  had  nor  (we  presume)  desired. 
Southey,  by  the  way,  had  scant  justice  accorded  to  him  by  Macaulay,  as 
regards  the  quality  of  humour.  A  more  insu£B9rable  jester,  Macaulay 
protests,  never  existed  ;  often  as  he  attempts  to  be  humorous,  he  in  no 
single  instance,  Macaulay  affirms,  has  succeeded  further  than  to  be 
quaintly  and  flippantly  dull.  We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
Southey  in  the  course  of  these  chapters,  and  before  the  close  shall  hare 
indirectly  filed  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  Macaulay's  rulmg.  What  we  may 
now  have  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  the  "  pat  allusion,''  may  not  much 
advance  our  case  ;  but  this  point  is  only  our  terminus  d  quo  ;  and  we 
have  some  confidence  that  the  reader  will  9groe  with  us,  ere  we  part  at 
the  terminus  ad  quern  (unless,  indeed,  which  is  probable  enough,  and 
will  be  pardonable  enough,  the  parting  take  place  long  before),  that  there 
have  existed    more  insufferable  jesters"  than  the  author  of  the  Doctor. 

The  following  stanza  in  The  Devil's  Walk"  contains  an  allusion 
pretty  plain  and  patent,  sui  generis : 

He  saw  a  Lawyer  killing  a  Viper 

On  a  dunghill  beside  ms  stable ; 
"Ho !"  quoth  he,  "  thou  put'st  me  in  mind 

Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel."t 

This  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Henry  Taylor  is  very  Soutiieyish,  as  well 
as  something  to  the  purpose :  ''I  have  told  you  of  the  Spaniard  who 
always  put  on  his  spectacles  when  he  was  about  to  eat  cherries,  that  they 


•  The  Waggoner.  Canto  IV. 

t  We  assume  it  to  be  satisfiustorily  proved  that  '<The  Devil's  Walk"  wat  cod- 
posed  by  Southey,  in  conjunction  with  Coleridge. 
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might  look  die  bigger  and  more  tempting.  In  like  manner  I  make  the 
mo8t  of  my  enjoyments,"  &c.^  So  is  the  following  one,  from  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Hughes,  referring  to  Kood  old  Joseph  Cottle's  damaging  Recol- 
lections Cottle  himself  is  one  of  tne  kindest-hearted  of  human 
beings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unites  in  his  character  the  extremes  of 
simpKcity  and  yanit^.  The  book  shows  something  of  this.  I  was  in 
time  to  make  him  strike  out  a  good  deal ;  but  as  to  rectifying  his  mis- 
takes, that  was  impossible.  In  the  old  Queen  of  Portugal's  time,  an 
engineer  was  sent  to  inspect  the  Bugio,  a  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  report  what  was  necessary  for  putting  it  in  an  effective  state. 
His  report  was  comprised  in  three  words — A  new  fort."t 

Macaulay  himself  is  felicitous  exceedingly  in  the  pat  allusion,  and  most 
prolific  withal  in  his  array  of  instances.  The  knowi^  story  to  which  he 
alludes  is  sometimes  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  some- 
times one  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  latter  are  used,  for  example, 
where  he  compares  the  impatient  Commoners  before  whom  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  harangued,  to  the  boy  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  who 
pushes  away  the  lady's  guinea  with  contempt,  and  insists  on  having  the 
white  money  :  "  They  preferred  the  silver  witii  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  which  they  were  constantly  passing  about  from  hand  to  hand,  to  the 
gold  which  they  had  never  before  seen,  and  with  the  value  of  which  they 
were  unacquainted.";];  Or  where  it  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
love  of  influence  and  authority  resembled  the  avarice  of  the  old  usurer  in 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigel :  "  It  was  so  intense  a  passion  that  it  supplied  the 
place  of  talents,  that  it  inspired  even  fatuity  with  cunning.  *  Have  no 
money  dealing  with  my  fatner,'  says  Martha  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  ^  for, 
dotard  as  he  is,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you.'  It  was  as  danc^erous  to 
have  any  political  connexion  with  Newcastie  as  to  buy  and  self  with  old 
Trapbois.  .  .  .  All  the  able  men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce, 
a  dnveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  his  own  mind  for  an  hour  together, 
and  he  overreached  them  all  round.''§    But  the  most  characteristic  of 


•  Life  and  Letters  of  R,  Southey,  vol.  vi 

t  Selections  (by  Warter)  from  Southey's  Letters,  voL  iv. 

Add  the  following,  from  a  letter  to  Charles  Wynn,  on  the  change  of  Ministry  in 
1807,  as  what  fmght  have  been  used  as  a  pat  allusion:  ^  Mr.  Simeon's  wise  remark, 
that  '  the  new  Ministrv  was  better  than  no  Ministry  at  all,'  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
itory  which  might  well  have  been  quoted  in  reply.  One  of  Ihe  German  Electors, 
when  an  Englishman  was  introduced  to  him,  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  sar 
to  him,  was  to  remark  that  *it  was  bad  weather;*  upon  which  the  Englishman 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  replied,  '  Tes— but  it  was  better  than  none.' 
Woi3d  not  this  have  told  in  the  House      (Life  and  Letters,  vol.  iii.) 

X  Macaulay 's  Essays.   Art.;  **Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh's  Hist,  of  the  Revolution." 
§  Ibid.    Art.:  "  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann." 
Again — of  Dr.  Johnson's  uniform  use  of  the  **  same  pompous  and  unbending 
style,"  whatever  his  subject,  Macaulay  remarks,  that  his  speech,  like  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton's  euphuistic  eloquence,  bewrayed  him  under  erery  disguise.-^Review  of 
Croker's  Boswell.) 

Of  Sir  William  Temple's  ministerial  colleagues  it  is  said,  that  they  looked  on 
his  cautious  measures  with  the  sort  of  scorn  with  which  the  gamblers  at  the  ordi- 
nary, in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  regarded  Nigel's  practice  of  never  touching  a 
card  but  when  he  was  certain  to  win.*— (Essay  on  Sir  W.  Temple.) 

Erom  the  allusions  to  Scott's  novels  turn  we  to  those  which  Macaulay  so  fre- 
qnently  makes  to  the  Arabian  l^ights,  and  other  entertainments,  oriental  and 
occidental.  Of  Milton's  poetry,  he  says,  that  if  you  change  the  structure  of  the 

June — ^YOL.  ex.  mo.  coocxzxvui.  p 
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extent,  no  move — hmt^  mui  Tsniah — soggest,  and  ] 


•enleikoe,  the  fpdl  loses  its  power;  and  he  who  should  then  hope  to  conjoie  with 
h  would  find  himself  M  much  Tnistakwi  Cssshn  in  the  Arabini  tale,  when  ke 
stoodorying,  'Open,  wheat,'  'Opesi,  htoAey^*  to  the  door  wfaioii  obsgned  no  momk 
but  <  Open,  sesaoie.'  "—(Essay  on  Milton.) 

Bonaparte's  counsel  to  the  sui^geon  who  attended  Marie  Louise's  acoouchemflot 
is  pronoonoed  ''afisr  wiser  course  than  diat  of  the  Eastern  Idng  in  €he  AraUan 
Nights'  Bntertainments,  who  prodatmed  that  the  pfajsidans  who  fisfled  to  ove 
hUdauAter^iouldhaTetheg  heads  chopped  oC''--<iUfiBw  of  TimrfciBray^  Lit 
of  Chatham.) 

Bacon's  understanding  resembled  the  tent  which  the  fiuir  Paribanon  gave  to 
Fnnce  Ahmed.  Fold  it ;  and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady.  Spread  it ; 
and  the  armies  of  powerful  Sultans  might  repose  beneath  its  shada — (Essay  en 
Lord  Bacon.) 

In  another  essay,  a  pseudo-argument  against  refiNm  is  thus  dismisaed :  Jt 

proves  nothing  against  reform.  It  proyes  only  this,  that  laws  have  no  magic,  bo 
supernatural  value ;  that  laws  do  not  act  like  Aladdin's  lamp  or  Prince  Ahmed's 
mle,"        (Essay  on  Burlogh  and  hSs  Thnes.) 

Much  of  Baoon's  life  was  pMSod,  we  tead  again,  in  a  viaionaiy  worid,  amidtt 
things  as  strange  as  anv  that  are  described  in  the  Arabian  Tales — ''amidst  bniU- 
ings  more  sumptuous  than  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  fountains  more  wondezfU  than 
the  golden  water  of  Parizade,  conveyances  more  rapid  than  the  hippogryph  of 
Buggiero,  arms  more  fermidable  than  the  lance  of  Astolfb,  remedies  more  eA> 
cadons  than  the  balsam  of  FieEBbm."  Mr.  Qladstone's  syafcsm  of  Gborah  aai 
State  would,  it  is  aigued,  produce  a  union  only  to  be  compared  to  the  ''  wild 
Persian  fable"  of  King  ZohiUc  Spenser's  Faery  Queene  is  another  ikvoorite  sub- 
ject to  draw  upon.  Under  Charles  L  the  monardiical  and  democratical  parts  flf 
the  govmment  ''were  placed  in  asituation  not  unlike  that  of  ^  two  brotiieTs  hi 
the  Fairy  Queen,  one  of  whom  saw  the  soil  of  his  inheritanoe  daily  vnabed  awsgr 
hy  the  tide  and  joined  to  that  of  his  rival"— (Beview  of  Hallam's  Const.  Hist) 
The  Puritans  went  through  the  world  "like  Sir  Artegal's  iron  man  Talus  witb 
his  flail."— (Essaj  on  Milton.)  As  for  the  Cavaliers,  "  compassion  and  romanfic 
honour,  the  prcjudices  of  childhood,  and  tiie  venerable  names  of  history,  threw 
over  them  a  ^ell  potent  as  that  of  Dnessa;  and  like  the  Bed-Cross  Kai^  Hkj 
thought  that  thcnr  were  doing  battle  Ibr  an  iigured  beauty,  while  they  defendei 
a  fiEdse  and  loathsome  sorceress." — (Ibid.)  The  JS^pectator  is  another  favourite 
maffaxine  whereunto  Macaulav  resorts  for  supplies.  Swift  and  Sterne,  too,  aie 
both  in  request.  Scholastic  ptulosophy  "might  indeed  sharpen  and  invigorate 
the  minds  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  it ;  and  so  might  the  diqmtes  of 
the  orthodox  Lilliputians  and  the  heretical  Bleftiscudians  about  the  big  ends  and 
the  little  ends  eggs."— (Essi^  on  Lord  Bacon.)  Of  the  difflarence  between 
Southey  the  man  and  Southey  the  polemic  and  politician  it  is  said :."  Bven  TJade 
Toby  troubled  himself  very  little  about  ibe  Fronoh  grenadiers  who  fell  en  the 
glacis  of  Namur.  And  Mr.  SouAey,  when  he  takes  up  his  pen,  changes  Us 
nature  as  much  as  Captain  Shandy,  when  he  girt  on  hk  swcod."— (Befiew  ef 
Southey's  CoUoquies.) 

But  while  Macaulay  has  his  special  corps  de  rMttanoe,  from  which,  in  vulgv 
phrase,  to  cut  and  come  again,  he  has  no  lack  of  side-dishes  and  entremets 
selected  from  all  quarters.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pat  allusion  to  Lord  Fop^ngton 
and  the  shoemaker,  in  "The  Belapse ;"  or  to  Bassanio's  choice  of  the  cadcet,  in 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice ;"— Bacon,  again,  is  called  "  at  once  the  Sir  EpiciBe 
Mammon  and  the  Surly  of  his  Mend  Ben.  Sir  Epicure  did  not  indulge  in  visions 
more  magnificent  and  gigantic.  Surly  did  not  sift  evidence  with  keener  and  nuse 
sagacious  incredulity."  Sometimes  it  is  a  fable  fhmi  Pilpay,  of  the  Biafamfai  and 
the  three  rogues  (as  in  the  slashing  article  on  Bobert  M^tgomeiy) ;  or  a  qnota- 
tion  fhun  "  honest  Tom  Dawson,  the  English  footman  in  Dr.  Moore's  Zeluco"  (as 
in  that  other  slashing  article  on  Croker's  BosweU).  Or  perhaps  it  is  an  alhuioB 
to  some  episode  in  Ariosto— as  "  that  pretty  story  of  a  fei^,  who^  by  seme 
mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  i^»pear  at  certain  seasons  in  tke 
form  of  a  feul  and  poiionoaf  snake"— (Essay  on  Mmon)— used  to  illuetcate  llie 
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ti  a  taogeBt— insiead  of  hmmg  developed  or  earned  ant.  With  aoeh 
oourant  alluflionfl,  'ma  Us  wx&bgi  glitter  1  ~ 


Let  anotlter  Edioburgh  Beviewer,  of  Bnt-elaae  dimenaioiu,  next  mpplj 
«  with  matter  pertineiit  to  our  dieme— no  len  a  man  thaa 

Humour's  pink  primate,  Sydney  SmitL 

Few  are  the  departments  of  the  facetious,  few  die  proTinoes  of  Eutrapdia, 
vfaerein  he  has  not  estid)lished  a  fbotmg  for  himself.  In  almost  ef«ry 
QBs  he  has  appropriated  his  pktaf  gnmad,  and  cultivsted  it  well ;  almost 
eveiy where  the  fines  are  fiE^leo  io  him  zn  pleasant  places,  of  which  he 
mains  the  most 

To  exemplify  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  pat  alhision  to  a  known 
story.  Assailing  Mr.  Percival's  opposition  to  the  increased  grant  fer 
Roman  Catholic  education,  he  remarics :  "  And  the  best  of  it  is,  that 
tbis  minister,  after  abusing  his  predecessors  for  their  impious  bounty  to 
the  Catholics,  has  fe«nd  himself  compelled,  from  the  appfeheosion  of  im- 
mediate danger,  to  grant  the  sum  in  question ;  thus  dissolviaf^  his  pearl 
in  Yinegar  (perfectly  ready  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  other  half  of 
Cleopatra's  example,  and  to  swallow  die  solution  himself),  and  destroy- 
iog  aU  the  yalue  of  die  gift  by  the  yirulenee  and  reluctance  widi  which 
itwasgiantad."* 

In  a  fling  at  the  andesit  phiiosophers  and  their  social  congregatnFe- 
ness, — ^a  set  of  gcanunivoioaB  metaphysicians  living  together  in  a 
garden," — he  -proceeds  to  say :  ^  At  least  we  may  be  tolerably  smre,  dsrat 
if  batf  a  dozen  metaphysicians,  sudi  as  metaphysioians  are  in  these 
modem  days,  were  to  live  in  a  garden  at  Battersea  or  Kew,  their  friend- 
sfaip  would  not  be  of  yery  long  duradon ;  and  dieir  learned  labours  would 
probably  be  interrupted  by  the  same  reasons  which  prevented  Reaumur's 
spiders  from  spinning, — they  fabricated  a  very  faeaudful  and  subtle   

 '  J<^^^ 

tnmsformations  undergone  by  Liberty ;  or  where,  the  question  being  mooto3|0^  , 

rhat  is  the  critic's  duty  when  a  lady  is  the  literary  offfender  under  iwieii^'o%'^  cj^^ 

zeriewer    conceives  that,  on  sudi  oocasiont,  a  critic  would  do  well  to  imHa|^%e     ^  ^  .\  /^i 

courteous  ] 

Bradamant 

the  champion ; 

sirord,  of  whidi  he  carefully  blunted  thepoint  and  edgc^^Essay  on  Addison.)' 
Particularly  happy  of  its  kind  is  the  following  allusion,  in  Macaulay's  iiivesti-. 
gation  of  the  fluctuating  successes  alternately  of  Bomanism  and  P:9testantism : 
*^The  contest  between  the  two  parties  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  fencing- 
match  in  Shakspeare ;  Laertes  wounds  Hamlet ;  then,  in  scuffling,  they  change 
rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes.'" — (Essay* on  Banks's  History  of  the 
Popes.) 

One  other  illustration,  entirely  different  from  all  the  preceding,  must  conclude 
these  specimen  shreds  from  Macaulay.  It  refers  to  the  notion  that  any  gentle- 
man whose  life  would  have  been  virtuous  if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and 
Juvenal,  will  be  made  vicious  hy  reading  them.  ^  A  man  who^  exposed  to  all  the 
influences  of  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  is  yet  afraid  of  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  influences  of  a  &w  Greek  or  Latin  verses,  acts,  we  think, 
▼eiy  much  like  the  felon  who  begged  the  sheriffs  to  let  him  have  an  umhrella 
held  over  his  head  from  the  door  of  Kewgate  to  the  gallows,  because  it  was  a 
driazling  morning,  and  he  was  apt  to  take  cold.''--(Beview  of  Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Bestoration.) 

*  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley,  IV. 
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thread,  bat,  unfertimataly,  they  were  so  extremely  fond  of  fightbg,  diat 
it  was  impoenble  to  keep  them  together  in  the  same  place.''* 

The  question,  Is  there  any  standard  of  taste,  and  if  so,  what  is  it?  he 
calls  a  quesdon  like  a  German  chancery  suit,  which  is  handed  down  from 
fiither  to  son  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  the  decision  of  which  no  man  eter 
dreams  of  as  a  possible  event  Some  late  traveller  in  (xermany  speaks 
of  a  suit  in  the  imperial  chamber  of  Wetslar,  which  had  been  pendmg  170 
years.  The  cause  came  on  for  a  first  hearing  as  he  passed  throu^  the 
country ;  the  result  he  did  not  hear,  as  the  Teatonic  Master  of  the  Rolls 
took  time  to  consider.  In  the  same  manner,  the  world  is  always  taking 
time  to  consider  about  the  standard  of  taste.^'t  Characteristic  too,  in  its 
grotesque  aspect,  is  the  allusion  to  a  too  notorious  murderer  in  one  of 
Sidney  Smith's  zoological  reviews :  "  There  is  no  end  to  the  eztraiM** 
dinary  noises  of  the  forest  of  Cayenne  While  lying  in  your  ham- 
mock, you  hear  the  goatsucker  lamenting  like  one  in  deep  distress ;  a 
stranger  would  take  it  for  a  Weir  murdered  by  Thurtell."^  If  our  illus- 
trations from  the  jocund  Canon  of  St  Paul's  are  meagre,  at  least  they 
have  the  merit  of  variety — such  varie^  as  exists  between  Cleopatra's 
pearl,  a  Wetzlar  lawsuit,  and  the  late  Mr.  Thurtell. 

Another  clerical  great  gun — greater  officially  than  a  canon — ^Arch- 
bishop Whately  to  wit,  will  not  oe  consulted  in  vain  by  inquirers  after 
the  pat  allusion.  The  kind  he  cultivates  is  racy  and  home-grown,  noway 
recondite  or  far-fetched.  Relating  the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  Brittany 
who  applied  for  a  license  to  distribute  Bibles  among  the  people,  and  who 
obtained  one  for  the  distribution  of  French  Bibles  (unintelligible  to  the 
poor  Bretons),  but  was  refused  any  other — "even  so,"  Dr.  Whately 
observes,  "  the  stork  in  the  fable  was  welcome  to  as  much  soup  as  she 
could  pick  up  with  her  bill,  and  the  wolf  to  as  much  mincemeat  as  he 
could  get  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle."  Again :  in  his  strictures  on 
persons  who  boldly  pronounce  decbions  on  questipns  of  political  economy, 
of  which  they  are  not  only  ignorant,  but  professedly  ignorant,  and 
designing  to  continue  so, — "  that  ^ndeman,"  says  the  Archbishop, 
«  equals  them  in  wisdom,  while  certainly  surpassing  them  in  the  modesty 
of  lus  doubt,  who,  on  being  asked  whether  he  could  play  on  the  violin, 
made  answer  that  he  really  did  not  know  whether  he  could  or  not,  be- 
cause he  had  never  tried.  Of  cavillers  and  cavilling  he  remariu, 
that  "  one  course  generally  adopted  by  a  caviller,  with  respect  to  any 
proposal  that  is  brought  forward,  is,  if  it  be  made  in  general  terms,  to 
call  for  dialled  particulars,  ...  If,  again,  any  of  these  details  are 
given,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  some  plausible  objection  to  one  or  more  of 
these,  and  to  join  issue  on  that  point,  as  involving  the  whole  question. 
Sancho  Panza's  Baratarian  physician  did  not  at  once  lay  down  the  de- 
cision that  his  patient  was  to  have  no  dinner  at  all ;  but  only  objected  to 
each  separate  dish  to  which  he  was  disposed  to  help  himself .  § 


♦  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophj,  n.  f  Ibid.  Lecture  XTT. 

i  Review  of  Waterton's  WanderiDgs  in  South  America.  (Ed.  Rev.  Feb.  1886.) 

§  If,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  Dr.  Whately's  allasions  are  to  old  datsical 
literature,  they  ore  pretty  sure  to  be  plain  (not  to  say  trite)  as  well  as  pertinent 
and  pat  Thus,  where  he  is  contending  that,  universally,  speaking  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  writing  when  the  arguments  are  plausible,  but  flimsy,  he  goc»  on  to 
•ay :    There  is  a  story  of  an  Athenian,  who  had  a  speech  written  for  him  in  a 
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One  characteristic  specimen  we  proffer  from  Archdeacon  Hare. 
**  <  What  are  those  teeth  for,  grandmamma  ?  said  little  Red  Ridinghood 
to  the  Wolf.  '  What  are  those  laws  for?'  might  many  a  simple  man  ask 
in  like  manner  of  his  rulers  and  governors.  And  in  sundry  instances,  I 
am  afraid,  the  Wolfs  answer  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth."*  One  from 
Arthur  Helps,  touching  the  management  of  small  anxieties :  There 
comes  a  dme  when  thought  is  wasted  upon  these  anxieties  ;  when  you 
find  yourself  in  your  thoughts,  going  over  the  same  ground  again  and 
again  to  no  purpose,  deepening  annoyance  instead  of  enlarging  insight 
and  providing  Temedy.  Then  the  ^ng  would  be  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
these  fretting  little  cares,  like  Lord  Burleigh  to  his  gown  of  state,  when 
he  took  it  off  for  the  night,  '  Lie  there,  Lord  Treasurer.'  "f  One  (and 
ffery  characteristic)  from  Charles  Ringsley :  "  Surely,"  says  the  nameless 
old  Disraelitish  mystic  in  "  Yeast**  to  Launcelot  Smith,  "  surely  there  is 
shaking  enough  among  the  bones  now !  It  is  happening  to  the  body  of 
your  England,  as  it  did  to  Adam's  after  he  was  made.  It  lay  on  earth, 
the  rabbis  say,  forty  days  before  the  breath  of  life  was  put  into  it,  and 
the  devil  came  and  kicked  it ;  and  it  sounded  hollow,  as  England  is  doing 
now ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  breath  of  life  coming  in  good  time, 
nor  will  it  in  England's  case.":^  To  the  same  category  belongs  an  excerpt 
from  Mrs.  Browning's  last  poem — where  the  heroine  prays  her  cousin  and 
lover  to  be  less  severe  in  his  self-reproaches : 

 "Pray  you,  then. 

For  my  sake  merely,  use  less  bitterness 
In  speaking  of  my  cousin." 

"Ah,"  he  said, 
"  Aurora !  when  the  prophet  beats  the  ass 
The  angel  intercedes.  § 

The  multifarious  writings  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  teem  with  pat  allusions, 
which  do  not,  however,  in  many  instances,  possess  that  plain  and  patent 
character  (which  he  that  runs  may  read)  attributed  by  us  to  those  of  Dr. 
Whately.  De  Quincey's  allusions  are  often  somewhat  recondite  in  their 
scholarly  bearinef,  and  as  such  he  takes  occasion  to  explain  them  by  the 
exegetical  aid  of  a  foot-note.  Thus,  in  a  whimsical  passage  on  the  art  of 
throwing  stones,  Boys,"  he  says,  "  have  a  jpecuHar  contempt  for  female 
attempts  in  that  way.  For,  besides  that  girls  fling  wide  of  the  mark, 
with  a  certainty  that  might  have  won  the  applause  of  Galerius,  there  is  a 
peculiar  sling  and  rotary  motion  of  the  arm  in  launching  a  stone,  which 
no  girl  ever  can  attain."    Then  comes  a  foot-note  explanatory  of  the 


canse  he  was  to  plead,  by  a  professional  orator,  and  which  he  was  to  learn  by 
heart  At  the  first  reading  he  was  delighted  with  it;  but  less  at  a  second;  and 
at  tiie  third,  it  seemed  to  him  quite  worthless.  He  went  to  the  composer  to  com- 
plain; yrho  reminded  him  that  the  judges  were  only  to  hear  it  once,*' 

Or  in  his  observation  that  in  all  studies  there  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  agamst 
—viz.,  that  most  men  are  so  anxious  to  make  or  seek  for  some  application  of 
what  they  have  been  learning,  as  not  unfrequently  to  apply  it  improperly,  by  en- 
deavouring, lest  their  knowledge  should  lie  by  them  idle,  to  bring  it  to  bear  on 
seme  question  to  which  it  is  irrelevant;  like  Horace's  painter,  who,  being  skilful 
in  drawing  a  cypress,  was  for  introdocing  one  into  the  picture  of  a  shipwreck." 
— Whatelt's  AfmoCationi  on  Bacon's  Etaaift. 

*  Guesses  at  Truth.  f  Companions  of  my  Solitude,  chap.  z. 

I  Yeast,  chap.  xvii.  §  AuroraLeigh.  Book  YUL 
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<<|MKt  aUnon*  to  Gaierms.  Sir,'  said  thiiemperor  to  a  nidiar  wlio 
hii  missed  the  target  in  svccesnxm  I  kncnr  not  ho«r  man j  times  (snppoBe 
me  say  fifteen),  *  allow  nse  to  offer  naj  congnitidstieas  on  the  trofy  a*- 
mimble  skill  ycm  hxf  shown  ia  keeping  dear  of  the  mark.  Nott»  haw 
hit  ooee  in  so  nany  trials  wrgmta  the  most  apiendid  taleiiii  for  mi»> 

In  further  iUoftratton  from  De  Qnznoey,  take  a  passage  from  kit 
Inbe  on  Homer^s  Alexandrian  crities  :  ^  Ohm  in  renewing  ike  bboms 
of  three  ia  partieular  among  l^wie  Alexandrine  seorpkms,  we  lliiidic<^  As 
JEsopiaa  iaUe,  in  which  an  old  man  with  two  wives,  one  aged  as  befitted 
fahn,  and  the  other  jonng,  submits  his  head  altematdy  to  the  Alexandrine 
revision  of  each*  The  old  lady  goes  to  work  first;  and  opon  'moral 
pnoeiple'  she  indignantly  extirpates  aH  the  black  hairs  which  eoold  hnw 
ever  inspired  him  widi  the  absurd  fimcy  of  being  yonng.  Next  eoma 
tiie  yoong  critic:  she  is  disg^osted  wi^  age ;  and  upon  system  eJimirmtBi 
(or,  to  speak  with  Anstarcfcws,  *  obdtaes')  the  grey  Inirs.  And  tfaiia^ 
bstaween  the  two  ladies  and  their  separato  editioDs  of  the  oM  gentiemm, 
he,  poor  Homeric  creatore,  comes  forth  as  bald  as  tiie  bade  of  one's 


On  the  same  Homeiie  theme  De  Quincey  makes  another  pat  alhision 
to  qnite  another  gness^  sort  of  known  story.  Thus :  ^  About  the  jem 
1797,  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dandas  laboared  mider  the  scandal  of  sometunea 
appearing  drunk  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  ;  and  on  ^ne  particular 
evening,  this  impression  was  so  strong  against  them,  that  the  morning 
papers  fired  off  exactly  101  epigrams  on  the  oecaskm«    One  was  this  : 

Pitt. — cannot  see  the  ^eaker,  Hal,— canytw  F 
DuND. — ^Not  see  the  Speaker !  bang  it,  I  see  two. 

Thus  it  has  happened  to  Homer.  Some  say,  ^  there  never  was  sodi  a 
person  as  Homer.'  '  No  such  person  as  Homer !  On  the  contrary,'  aay 
others,  *  there  were  scores,'  "  &cX 

The  following,  too,  is  in  the  Opium-eater's  own  peenliar^  vein.  He 
is  criticising  the  story  of  Margaret  in  Wordsworth's  Excurnon"— -a  caae 
iji  sorrow  from  desertion — in  which  notlung  is  seen  by  the  narrator  but  a 
wasting  away  through  grief,  at  once  natural  in  its  kind,  and  pretemataEal 
in  its  degree.  ^  There  is  a  story  somewhere  told  of  a  man  who  com- 
plained, and  his  friends  complained,  that  his  face  looked  almost  always 
dirty.  The  man  explained  this  strange  affection  out  of  a  mysterions 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  face  itself,  upon  which  the  weather  so  acted  as  to  foroe 
out  stains  or  masses  of  gloomy  suffusion,  just  as  it  does  upon  some  qua- 
lities of  stone  in  vapoury  weather.  But,  said  his  friend,  had  yoa  no 
advice  for  this  strange  uFection  ?  Oh  yes :  surgeons  had  prescribed : 
diemistry  had  exhausted  its  secrets  upon  the  case  :  magnetism  hnd  dona 
its  best :  electricity  had  done  its  worst.  His  friend  mined  for  some  time^ 
and  then  asked :  ^  Pray,  amongst  these  painful  experiments,  did  it  ever 
happen  to  you  to  try  one  that  I  have  read  of,  viz.,  a  basin  of  soap  and 
water  ?'  And  perhaps,  on  the  same  principle,  it  might  be  allowaUe  to 
adc  the  philosophic  wanderer,  who  wmes  uie  case  of  Maigwret  with  so 

*  De  Qdincey's  Antobiogrsphic  Sketches,  vol.  L  chap.  vi. 
t  Homer  and  the  Homeridn.  Parti.  ( 
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OM^oMitsof  meta^i^aicsl  rmaAf  but  ends  with  findbg  aD  unayailiiig ; 
*fmj,  WBKmgtt  yonr  other  expenmenti,  did  yon  ever  trj  die  effect  of  a 
gmneaP  *♦ 

The  nooBt  of  flinniarly  wrought  ezampleg  from  De  Qimicey  diat 
■igirt^  ba  quoted,  k  fieurly  past  mckotmg,  Aliaost  at  iniieh  so  b  the 
nnttj  of  d»e  sonrots  te  which  he  resorti  for  his  illostratioiis.  But  even 
his  sednctlTe  spell  must  not  tempt  us  fnrdier. 

How  important  a  part  the  pat  allusion"  plays  in  the  literature  of  out 
iaikj  and  weekly  pres%  every  newspaper  reader  must  have  observed  for 
himself  In  verse  or  f  prose,  in  spariding  squib  or  political  leader,  some 
known  story^  or  other  is  thus  in  constant  request.  Here  is  a  fragment 
from  a  Conservative  paper  of  acknowledged  spirit  and  influence— rating 
to  the  Canadian  Church  Bill,  as  manipulatea  by  the  Aberdeen  ministryi 
which  that  journal  was  pmislently  bent  on  writti^  down : 

Twas  said  of  old,  and  some  believe  it  stiD, 
Who  robs  a  church  will  hardly  spare  a  tiU ; 
And  mainr  an  ancient  moralist  declares 
A  people  s  promise  binding  on  their  heirs. 
Onr  modem  statesman  no  such  rule  allow, 
Notts  aeons  ekamgS;  tlnngs  are  altered  now. 
Bat,  lest  my  angry  mnse  too  rudely  rail, 
m  cloak  my  moral  in  an  ancient  tale. 
Once  on  a  tmie,  old  .fisop  tells  tJie  fable. 
Two  brother  pilferers  soi^t  a  tavern  tahle ; 
In  parts  assi^ied,  they  sl^d  the  knavish  feat — 
The  first  purkinc^  the  second  kept,  the  meat. 
Charged  with  the  theft,  "  I  have  it  not,''  one  cnes ; 
/    "I  tcok  it  not,"  his  brother  rogue  replies. 
0  father  -^Esop,  who  would  e'er  have  thought 
A  statesman's  lessoai  in  thy  tale  was  taught  P 
A  nation's  promke  is  the  pilfered  meat, 
A  joint-stock  Ministry  the  trick  repeat, — 
The  Whig,  who  promised,  vows  he  ne'er  betrayed  it ; 
The  Peehte,  bre^dng,  swears  he  never  made  it.f 

From  a  Radical  journal,  on  the  other  hand,  known  if  not  read  of  all 
men  who  read  anything — for  if  they  see  not  the  Examiner  itself,  they 
have  finequent  opportunities  of  getting  the  cream  of  its  articles^  second- 
hand, as  quoted  in  the  Times — the  following  excerpt  may  serve  to  illua* 
trate  our  subject.  It  contains  more  than  one  pat  allusion  to  more  than 
one  known  story  ;  the  topic  under  discussion  being  the  then  epidemic 
ery  of  Down  with  the  Times — Charles  Lamb  teUs  us  of  a  sage 
pec^le  who  burnt  down  a  house  whenever  they  wanted  to  roast  a  pig. 
We  deprecate  setting  fire  to  the  entire  p^ess  tor  the  sole  and  separate 
purpose  of  doing  the  Times  brown.  .  .  .  Once  upon  a  time^  as  Rabdaia 
premces,  when  beasts  could  speak,  it  was  thought  a  most  meritorious 
action  to  slay  a  giant ;  and  thm  is  prevalent  the  same  opinion  now  as 
to  the  giant  of  the  press,  wfaidi  is  deemed  too  big  to  bepennitted  to  live^ 
espeoiidl^  wttfi  the  prospect  of  growing  still  bigger.  There  is  not  room 
enough  u  this  broad  land  for  both  Grovemment  and  the  Times,  and  ai 
we  mnat  have  a  Government^  however  bad,  we  must  not  have  a  TimeSf 
however  good.    Haman  cannot  suffer  Mordecai  in  the  gate. 

♦  On  Wordswwth's  Pdetey  (1846).  t  The  Bws. 
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An  old  fable  tells  us  of  an  ill-favoured  youth  who  was  so  displeafled 
with  his  looking-glass  that  he  dashed  it  to  the  ground  and  shirered  it  to 
a  hundred  fragments,  but  seeing  his  ugly  features  in  each  of  the  brokeo 
bits,  he  found  that  he  had  made  the  matter  a  hundred  times  worse,  and 
bitterly  lamented  that  he  had  changed  the  single  unflattering  reflexion  for 
the  multiplied.  Such  is  the  exact  illustration  of  what  Groyemment  ia 
about  in  compassing  small  change  for  the  Times,  To  kill  the  g^ant  is 
all  yery  fine,  but  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  live  with  dwar&."* 

In  the  daily  columns  of  the  Times  itself — leading  article  departmoit 
—the  pat  allusion  forms  a  capital  feature.  The  effect  of  a  leader  often 
depends  materially  on  the  dexterity  with  which  this  branch  of  its  machi- 
nery is  worked.  A  few  specimens  from  recent  numbers  will  exemplify 
the  modus  operandi;  but  these,  after  the  space  we  have  already  ocea- 
pied,  must  be  handed  down  stairs  to  the  region  of  foot-notes,  where  the 
reader,  if  not  too  fatigued,  or  indolent,  or  uppish,  to  follow  them,  maj 
descend,  and  refresh  his  memory  of  them  at  leisure.f 


•  The  Exammer, 

gt  Thus,  when  Lord  John  Russeirs  address  to  the  Citj  of  London  electors 
"larch,  1857)  came  out,  resuming*'  much  of  what  he  had  been  telling  the 
ouse  two  or  three  weeks  previoasly.^the  Ttmet  remarked,  that,  on  reading,  or 
attempting  to  read,  this  "  paste  and  scissors  composition,"  the  City  folks  must 
feel  very  much  as  the  French  lady  did  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  admirer 
of  which  she  had  read  every  word  in  his  newspaper  several  days  before. — (T^mo^ 
March  13,  1857.) 

In  the  same  day*s  nnrober,  a  leader"  on  military  abuses,  &c.,  objects  tiiat 
when  the  decoration  which  should  be  bestowed  as  the  meed  of  distingnished 
courage  and  high  capacity  is  seen  upon  the  breasts  of  men  who  have  not  earned 
it,  if  it  is  a  distinction  at  all,  it  is  one  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Scarlet  Letter  in 
Hawthorne's  tale.— (/WA) 

So,  in  the  recent  Trial  for  Witchcraft  at  Stafford :  after  telling  how  Jamea 
TunniclifT,  the  witch-doctor,  undertook  to  remove  the  sp^s  which  the  farmer 
and  his  household  were  suffering— in  attempting  which,  the  wizard,  by  his  own 
account,  himself  too  suffered  cruelly,  the  Timet  continues  thus  :  "  Every  reader 
will  recollect  the  story  in  the  *  Arabian  Nijrhts*  where  the  Lady  of  Beauty  in 
attempting  to  restore  to  his  natural  shape  a  Prince  bewitched  by  a  Genie,  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  Ebiis,  combats  her  antagonist  in  the  successive  shapes  of  a 
lion,  a  scorpion,  an  eagle,  a  cat,  a  worm,  a  gourd,  and  a  fish,  but  is  herself  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  moment  of  victoipr.  The  conflicts  of  James  Tunnicliff  with  his 
adversaries  were  scarcely  less  terrible,  though  a  good  deal  more  remunerative.'* 
—(IHd,  March  24.) 

Another  example— the  allusion  being  to  one  of  the  best-known  sUviee  of  the 
Father  of  the  English  Novel :  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man's 
Tirtue  ?"  says  Lady  Booby,  in  Fielding's  novel.  Heally,  when  we  read  the  loud- 
moathed  proclamations  of  their  own  spotless  integrity  which  the  Bmtuses  and 
Cassinses  of  Parliamentary  life  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  fbrtli  to  their  admiien 
just  now — ^in  electioneering  times — we  cannot  help  thinking  of  her  ladyahip. 
7he  most  notorious  Joseph  Andrews  of  the  time  is  perhaps  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
the  ex-member  for  Lambeth.  The  efforts  which  this  gentleman  has  noade  to 
maintain  his  virtue  amid  manifold  temptations  are  really  incredible.  Livitationa 
to  royal  balls,  invitations  to  aristocratic  assemblies,  the  blandishments-of  beauty, 
and  die  cajoleries  of  coxcombs,  leave  him  as  they  find  him — patriotic,  calm,  stem, 
hut  yet  lovely  in  his  strength,  'as  is  the  light  of  a  dark  eye  in  woman,"* 4c. 
— March  26.) 

Of  Mr.  Cobden's  defeat  at  Huddcrsfield,  and  that  of  so  many  of  his  fellow* 
TOters  on  the  Chinese  question,  it  is  said:  His  own  purge  has  operated  too  emo- 
tively by  half,  for  he  has  turned  the  House  out  of  doors.  Like  the  old  lad^  in 
the  nursery  rhyme,  he  has  sold  his  bed  and  now  lies  upon  straw." — (J&tdL  April  l.) 
Here  we  have  two  **pat  allusions"— to  Pride's  Purges  namely,  and  to  Margviy 
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Daw— of  which  the  former  may  be  the  less  patent,  but  is  hardly  the  less  pat— We 
need  Bcarcelj  remark,  once  for  all,  that  we  have  no  concern  with  the  political 
tendeocjf  of  this  or  anj  other  quotation  :  our  Omniumgatherum  is  literary — as 
to  politics  it  belongs,  by  right  and  duty,  to  the  Enow-Nothing  school. 

Again the  remarks  made  by  Sir  R.  Buxton  on  ♦*  Liberal-Conservatiyes"  at 
the  election  dinner  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  eli9ited  the  following  ironical  comment 
from  the  2Vm«*— including  a  plurality  of  pat  allusions  :  ^'^Liberal-ConserTatives.' 
What  in  the  world  can.  that  be  ?  Are  there  white  blackamoors  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  cow  flying  ?  The  very  name  is  an  enigma.  There  cannot  really  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  Conserrative  who  is  not  a  Conservatiye,  or  a  Liberal  who  is  not 
a  Liberal ;  so  how  can  there  be  a  Liberal-Ck)nserYative  ?  It  must  be  a  rascally 
disguise  of  some  sort,  as  the  strong  sense  of  Sir  K.  Buxton  pointed  out  to  the 
bold  squires  of  his  county  [Suffolk]  and  their  adventurous  representatires.  There 
are  hideous  stories  of  travellers  who  have  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and 
found  it  a  boa^constrictor,  or  who  have  approached  what  seemed  a  dead  body,  and 
found  it,  to  their  cost,  a  live  highwayman.  Sindbad  landed  on  a  green  island, 
and  set  about  cooking  his  dinner,  but  the  island  proved  a  whale,  and  Sindbad,  hia 
cookery,  atid  his  companions,  were  speedily  afloat.  Then,  there  was  once  a 
wooden  horse  which  turned  out  full  of  armed  soldiers.  These  warnings  have 
doubtless  reached  Suffolk,  and  inspired  a  just  horror  of  such  monstrosities  as 
liberal-Conservatives.'*— (JMdL  April  23.) 

the  reluctance  of  the  British  capitalist  to  engage  in  RusMan  speculations  is  thus 
accounted  for  :  He  recoils  from  a  region  where  it  is  all  State,  and  no  public  ; 
where  trade  is  tariffed  up  to  the  throat,  and  opinion  is  always  on  the  march  to 
Siberia.  Foolish  bird  as  he  is,  he  fears  to  venture  his  bill  down  the  throat  which 
invites  him;  for  though,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  bone  to  be  extracted,  there  are  teeth 
also  to  be  repassed."— (iWd  April  23.) 

Lord  John  Russell's  reply  to  an  Address  from  the  Corporation  of  South  Molton 
is  thus  criticised  :  But,  when  there  is  a  mountain  of  work  still  to  be  done.  Lord 
John  Russell  is  counting  up  the  past  and  picturing  himself  as  a  great  historical 
personage.  Grant  that  you  are  one.  Lord  John  ;  yet  allow  us  to  submit  one  or 
two  qualifying  circumstances.  Those  were  huge  arrears,  propounded  and  venti- 
lated half  a  century  before.  When  their  time  came  at  last  you  were  selected  to 
work  them  through  the  Commons,  because  you  were  then  a  handy,  enterprising, 
and  well-behaved  little  man.  But  the  time  has  now  come  for  work  of  rather 
another  kind,  more  suited  to  these  days.  A  certain  college  had  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  books  in  cases  and  presses,  for  which  it  built  a  spacious  new  library,  and 
the  Senior  Fellows  bravely  devoted  one  long  vacation  to  arranging  the  books  on 
the  shelves.  But  they  could  not  run  up  and  down  the  tall  library-steps  as  nimbly 
as  they  once  had  done;  so  they  looked  about  them,  and  saw  a  handy  little  gra- 
duate, a  decent  scholar,  and  one  who  could  fetch  and  carry.  Him  they  elected 
Fellow,  and  empbyed  for  three  months  on  this  rather  Sisyphian  toil.  The  sum- 
mer was  hot,  and  the  books  were  dusty,  and  that  little  gentleman  complained  to 
his  dying  dav  that,  in  spite  of  certain  frequent  applications,'  he  never  got  the  dust 
quite  down  his  throat.  My  Lord  John  Russell,  the  dust  of  those  everlasting  old 
Bills  is  still  in  your  throat.  It  is  always  choking  you.  Wash  it  down  with 
something  or  other — port,  brown  stout,  or  the  pure  element,  whichever  you  please; 
but  for  goodness'  sake,  no  more  about  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Catholic 
Bmancipation  Act,  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act,  the  Municipal  ditto,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them."— C/6u2.  April  24.) 

With  one  excerpt  more,  of  the  pat  allusion  class,  we  may  surely  say  jofii  ioHi 
ttpet^  enough  and  to  spare,  pro  Tempore^  for  the  Timet.  The  passage  reUtes  to 
certain  strictures  made  on  that  journal's  troublesome  freedom  of  speech,  by  mv 
Lord  Fanmure  in  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  another  place :  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  fable.  Chanticleer  led  the  maids  such  a  life  of  it  by  calling  them  outof 
bed  before  dawn,  that  they  put  their  heads  together  and  silenced  him  for  good. 
The  next  morning  they  slept  long  enough,  but  their  mistress,  rising  late,  and 
finding  them  all  abed,  gave  them  nearly  as  much  as  they  had  given  poor  CKanti- 
deer.  We  have  only  to  suppose  her  Majesty's  domestics  reducing  the  Press  to 
dlenoe,  and  we  may  foresee  the  inevitable  result." — (Jbid,  May  9.) 
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Ghosts  are  not  generallj  supposed  to  patronise  die  ocean,  er  evea 
lakes  or  rivers ;  water  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fiiTOurite  elenei^  wkh  thena 
when  thej  retncn  to  these  mundane  scenes  for  good  or  eriL  Tke  soiemB 
diofchjard,  in  winch  are  deposited  their  earthly  remains,  witli  its  grassj 
monnds  and  its  marble  tombstones — the  dim  aisle  of  the  night-deserted 
church,  the  subterranean  vault,  the  dark  tapestried  chamber  or  lomeh^ 
flocridor  of  the  ancient  casde — the  mouldering  ruins  of  die  once  gmj 
barooial  hall,  where  met  in  time  of  jore  the  chivalry  and  exalted  beantj 
of  the  day— die  gloomy,  pathless  wood — the  wild,  solitary  heath — these 
are  the  places  spectres  would  appear  to  haunt  They  do  not  Matty 
skim  the  dark  blue  waves,  or  tread,  at  midnigbt's  hoar,  die  silent  deek. 
Yet  sailon  are  said  to  be  TfTy  superstitious  y  and  some  of  them  b^Eeve  m 
mermaids,  fiying  Dutchmen,  dcAth-ships,  hc,y  not  to  speak  of  the  iQ- 
luek  of  sailing  on  a  Friday,  or  the  mortality  on  board  whid^  is  fioratold 


The  awe  of  the  supernatural  is  not  confined  to  any  dass,  or  statiof^ 
or  race  of  people.  It  pervades  all  nations,  and,  more  or  less,  all  grades 
of  society.  The  untutored  savage  who,  though  he  acknowledges  d» 
exiatenee  of  One  Great  Spiriij  admits  into  Cm  cfeed  the  moiiship  e£ 
beasts,  of  birds,  of  serpents,  and  of  snakes,  and  has  faith  in  the  pow«r  of 
images  made  of  day,  reels  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  supposed  pieaenee 
of  the  dead :  and  amidst  some  tribes,  ofierings  are  hud  on  the  graves  of 
die  departed,  to  pn^tiate  thor  spirits  and  keep  them  quiet»  Amnag 
iim  most  otvilised  Mid  most  Christian  nadons  of  Europe,  the  same 
naitmd  shrinking  from  the  supposed  presence  of  the  dead  is  found  to 
prevail,  and  to  prevail  to  such  an  extent,  that,  deqiite  of  the  ridiode 
ostentatiously  lavished  on  ^  superstitious  fear%"  the  stnmg-nunded  bmb 
and  the  giddy  giri  wfll  alike  look  uneasy,  probably  turn  pale,  when 
spectral  visitants  to  this  worid  are  spoken  of  during  die  silent  and 
solemn  hours  of  night,  and  when  tales  of  their  reappearance  are  well 
told.  Mai^  would  shudder  to  sit  up  alone  with  a  corpse ;  and  few  would 
case  to  wander  alone  at  night  am^t  the  melaneholy,  grave^skirted  walks 
of  a  buryine-ground.  There  is  something  in  night,  ^ence,  and  sofitnde 
combined  which  seems  to  touch  upon  diat  mysterious  world,  to  which 
Bone  can  pass  except  through  the  gloomy  gates  of  death;  and  at  woA  a 
time,  should  any  unusual  appearance  seem  to  flit  before  the  eye,  shooid 
any  unaccustomed  noise  be  heard,  the  coldest  reaaoner,  die  bol^st 
acoffer  will  start,  he  knows  not  why.  There  is  as  surely  a  dreamy  dread 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  as  thm  is  an  immortal  spirit  in  tha 
mortal  frame.  But  not  to  weary  ths  rf«der  widi  dissertetiOM  on  ghoat- 
m!ky  demondogy,  or  «  airy  nothings,''  we  diall,  without  fbrth^  com- 
ment, proceed  to  relate  the  tale  of   The  Haunted  Ship." 

The  well-built  and  goodly  ship  Regenboog  (Rainbow)  belonged 
originally  to  a  Dutch  mercantile  firm  at  Amsterdam.  This  wealthy 
firm  traded  with  the  East  and  with  the  West,  as  well  as  with  more  nogfa- 
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koannf  Earopesn  ports.  Tbeb  eammmkl  nktioBS  extended  from 
Biga,  CoMuigmi,  and  Hamborgv  in  ^  north,  to  Maneiilefl^ 
horn,  and  Odfw,  in  die  sooth ;  kit  the  ffMtar  pvt  of  tlieir  traffie  was 
emied  on  inAi  Jam  and  otiier  parte  of  tiia  Onentai  world,  and  with 
the  Detsh  eolooies  o£  SariiuHn  and  Cunigoa,  beyond  the  larger  postkMi 
of  the  Adantic  Ocean.  Of  coarse  ikey  possessed  a  tolenUb  nnmbsr  ef 
ships,  and  employed  a  good  many  eqitaine  and  seamen.  Of  theee  oap^ 
tarns,  the  ooflonumder  of  die  RegetAoog  was  tiie  de^meat,  the  most 
aetive,  ancl  die  most  fortanate  in  the  result  of  hie  Toyi^^.  €iood  ludk 
siwsys  seemed  to  attend  him*  He  was  an  exodlent  saOorv  and  a  finth 
Bate  man  of  bnaness*  Every  specolation  in  which  he  engaged  sucpesided; 
and  the  Amsterdam  house  were  so  anxioos  to  bind  him  to  their  intsiceto^ 
dwt  they  at  lei^^  made  him  a  partner  in  their  coneem,  and  a  joint 
owner  of  the  ship  which  he  commanded.  Captain  Zwart  did  not  beoome 
so  dated  by  his  advancement  in  the  world  as  to  rdax  in  his  ensrgetic 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  calling",  and  the  pecumaiy  affiuxs  of  his 
BBtroDSw  But  he  thought  it  was  time  to  consider  his  own  oemfbrts  a 
littie  move,  and,  in  cmkr  to  do  dus,  he  determined  to  marry.  At 
Caragoa  he  had  seen  a  very  lovely  Dutch  croole,  the  dsi^htar  ol  a 
planter  diere,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  large  fortune.  This 
planter,  who  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Amsterdam  hooee,  had  always 
ihown  great  kindness  and  hospitali^  to  the  commsnder  of  iSoB  Begenboogj 
and  had  received  him  upon  terms  of  equality,  a  £mur  not  usoalty  granted 
fay  Westlndia  proprietors  to  the  skippers  on  board  whose  vesseb  diey 
min  didr  produce  for  sale  in  Europe  or  America.  But  Captain  Zwart 
had  nnidi  to  reecnmnend  him.  In  die  first  plaee,  he  was  an  ezeeedingijr 
handsome  man ;  and  good  looks,  whatever  |iMn  philosophers  may  say  to 
the  cootranr,  tell  very  much  in  any  one's  fisvour.  Then  he  was  lively 
and  agreeable  in  manneis,  intelligent  in  conversation,  and  full  of  aneo- 
dote,  for  he  had  visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  not,  like  some 
stupid  people,  without  semng  or  observing  anything.  He  drank  schnaps 
and  smoked  with  the  papa,  whom  he  amused  by  his  jocular  stories;  he 
brought  India  mudins  and  India  fons  to  the  mamoMi;  and  while  he 
talked  nonsense  to,  and  flnrted  with,  the  pret<^  danghter,  he  bestowed  ao 
much  of  the  artilkxy  of  admirine  looks  upon  her,  from  his  brilliant  and 
speaking  blaek  eyes,  that  he  fisiny  took  her  heart  by  storm. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  become  a  psortner  in  die  weaMby 
Amsterdam  house,  that  his  attentioHM  were  receii^  by  the  familyof  d» 
Cnra9oa  planter  as  being  in  anj  way  dictated  by  mientiomu*  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  say,  like  C«Bsar,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered!"  for  he 
had  made  sundry  vtr^ages  to  Cura^  before  his  ambitions  wishes  wese 
accomplished;  Irat  accomplished  diey  were,  eventually,  and  die  bold 
sailor  carried  off  the  priie.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  fortunate  man. 
Madeleine  had  the  prettiest  Ktde  foot  and  ankle  imagmaUe  (Weat 
faidians  have  generally  small  feet),  an  exceedingly  graoefol  figure^  foulfr- 
isss  features,  eyes  as  soft  as  those  of  a  dove,  and  a  pvofoskm  of  biigfat 
brown^air,  sluiding  a  forehead  that  was  as  white  as  snow.  But  dK 
had  one  diarm  more  captivating  than  the  beauty  of  a  Venus  would  have 
been — she  was  die  heiress  of  two  fine  estates ;  and  the  ipiHant  captain*— 
consigning  in  imagination  the  sun-bleached  planter  and  his  spouse  to  an 
saily  tomb— abeady  bdield  himself  the  owner  of  the  windanlls  and 
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oatde-millB,  the  boiKng-houseB,  cnrmg-houses,  cane-fidda,  &e.  oo 
the  Schoon  Gengfc'*— Beautifal  View— and  the  "  Lommerrijk  Tain" 
—Shady  Garden — estates,  which  belonged  to  hia  &thei>iD-law. 

Withm  a  short  time  alter  her  marriage,  the  fair  Madeleine  left  the 
loxnrj  of  her  paternal  home,  the  deep  affection  of  the  paternal  and 
maternal  hearts,  which  had  beat  only  for  her  in  this  world  of  care,  to 
embark  with  her  handsome  hufband  for  his  nattye  Holland.  Arrived 
tiiere,  it  was  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  that  Captain  Zwart  preseoted 
his  graceful  West  India  bride  to  tne  blousy  wives  and  daughters  of  tfae 
Dutch  merchants,  who  had  been  his  masters,  and  were  now  his  partnm 
He  settled  Madeleine  at  Rotterdam — that  city  of  canals  and  long  brooms 
—the  latter  so  industriously  used  in  deaosing  the  outside  of  the  bouses, 
somewhat  to  the  discomfort  of  foot  passengers,  who  are  liable,  occasicm- 
ally,  to  g^et  a  miniature  shower-bath,  as  the  mop  at  the  extremity  of  tbe 
tan  pole  is  dexterously  twirled  rouud  and  shaken  by  the  vigorous  Dutch 
housemaids  in  their  ample  petticoats. 

All  went  smoothly  in  the  captain's  home ;  and  though  Madelebe  re- 
gretted her  husband's  frequent  absence,  yet  she  knew  that  his  ayocatioDS 
rendered  such  absence  necessary,  and  she  never  suspected  that  he  could 
waste  a  thought  on  any  other  of  the  feminine  gender  but  herself.  She 
little  dreamed  that  he  had  fallen  m  loye  with  a  buxom  widow  at  Ant- 
werp. Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The  widow  Vanderbroeken  had 
taken  the  fancy  of  the  handsome  captain,  and  she  returned  his  preference 
with  interest  She  was  still  a  fine-looking  woman,  with  a  Tery«full  busty 
cherry  lips,  and  saucy,  laughing  eyes.  She  had  no  idea  that  the  gallant 
skipper  was  a  married  man,  and  therefore  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  firom 
him  the  fayourable  impression  be  had  made  upon  her.  He,  on  bis  part, 
was  doubly  smitten,  for  the  widow,  in  addition  to  her  personal  charms,  had 
abundance  of  wealth  at  her  command.  Besides  a  good  stock  of  ready 
money,  he  had  ascertained  that  she  possessed  lands  on  the  Rhine  below 
Wesel,  and  a  large  share  in  a  profitable  brewery  in  Belgium.  What 
were  all  the  *^  shady  gardens"  and  beautiful  views"  of  a  distant  West 
India  island  to  this  tangible  property  at  home  1  The  comnumder  of  the 
Begenboog  sighed  deeply  to  think  of  what  he  had  lost.  If  he  had  but 
known  the  rich  and  well-favoured  widow  Vanderbroeken  bef:>re  he  had 
chiuned  himself  in  matrimony  to  the  pale,  spiritless  Madeleine,  with  a 
fortune  only  in  perspectiye  1  He  wished  that  the  Dutch  laws  were  as 
convenient  as  those  of  Turkey,  and  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives— 
wished  Madeleine  were  in  the  next  world — he  pondered  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  divorcing  her — but  all  his  reveries  ended  in  the  distressing  con- 
viction that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  he  must  submit  to  his  fate.  Jvd 
as  he  had  reasoned  himself  into  something  like  calmness  at  this  idea,  he 
received  an  unexpected  and  cruel  shock.  Letters  arrived  from  Cura9oa 
announdng  the  death  of  his  father-in-law ;  that  event  would  have  caused 
him  no  grief,  but  the  news  was  accompanied  by  the  dreadful  intelligence 
that  the  estates  were  in  debt  far  beyond  their  actual  value,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  a  stiver  for  Madeleine,  her  mother,  or  himself!  , 

Now,  our  Dutchman  liked  pretty  women,  he  liked  the  juice  of  the 
juniper  and  the  grape,  but  he  liked  money  much  more  than  eithtf- 
Money  was  his  passion,  the  great  object  of  his  worship,  the  possessioii  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  ebe  on  earth ;  and  to  it  he 
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would  hare  sacrificed  his  hopes  of  heaven,  had  he  erer  tiumght  of  a 
fotore  world.  He  determined  at  once  to  go  out  to  Cara^oa,  and  try  if 
he  could  not  recoyer  some  portion  at  least  of  his  wife*s  inheritance ;  and 
he  resolred  on  taking  her  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  she  might,  hj  a 
fortunate  chance,  catch  the  yellow  fever  and  die.  He  knew  that  it  was 
then  ragging  in  many  of  the  islands ;  and  if  it  kindly  carried  her  off,  why, 
he  would  he  free,  and  he  would  return  and  marry  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Antwerp.  Poor  Madeleine  little  knew  that  she  was  to  he  taken  back  to 
the  West  Indies  in  the  hope  that  she  might  die  thei^  of  the  &tal  fever.  She 
was  thankful  to  return  to  her  natiye  island,  for  she  longed  to  weep  oyer 
her  dear  ftther's  'grave,  and  to  comfort,  by  her  presence,  her  afflicted 
mother. 

Once  more  the  cabin  of  the  Regenboog  received  her,  for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  voyare  to  the  West  Indies  was  then  its  destination.  She 
was,  of  oourse,  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  but  when  they  got  into 
the  latitude  of  Madeira,  the  weather  became  so  warm  that,  there  being 
no  passengers  on  board,  she  consulted  her  own  comfort  by  wearing  loose 
white  cambric,  or  muslin  dresses.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  Made- 
leine seldom  came  on  deck,  but  in  the  evening,  those  delicious  cool  even- 
ings in  which  there  seems  bliss  on  the  yery  air  from  the  ocean,  so  calm,  so 
soft,  so  refi^hing  it  is,  she  usually  left  her  seclusion  below  and  paced 
the  deck  for  a  time,  or  sat  gazing  on  the  dandng  blue  waves  that  seemed 
gaily  to  sparkle  and  sport  around  ihe  ship. 

One  night — it  was  after  they  had  got  within  the  influence  of  the  trade 
toinds^  and  were  steadily  and  speedily  careering  before  the  joyous  breexe— 
Madeleine  had  been  on  deck  as  usual,  and  had  stayed  till  rather  an  advanced 
hour.  She  had  spoken,  as  was  her  wont,  kindly  but  laconically  to  the  mate, 
the  man  at  the  helm,  and  the  sailors  who  were  on  deck,  and  having  leaned 
for  some  time  in  deep  meditation  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  wrapped, 
as  it  were,  in  melancholy  thoughts,  she  descended  at  length  to  the  cabin. 
All  was  still  above,  all  was  still  below,  for  the  noises  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  active  human  beings  are  earlier  hushed  on  board  ship  than  on 
shore.  Eight  bells  had  just  struck,  and  the  middle  watch  had  just  come 
op,  and  were  exchanging  a  few  words  with  those  of  the  previous  watch, 
who  had  lingered  a  moment  on  deck,  when  a  strange  sound  startled  them 
all  \  it  w^as  something  like  a  stifled  shriek,  but  the  cry  was  altogether 
unearthly.  Piercing,  yet  .subdued,  it  broke  upon  the  ear,  and  it  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  depths  of  the  ship,  or  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Hush !  hark !  what  is  that  ?"  groaned  the  men  who  were  on  deck. 
Plresentiy  a  splash  was  heard,  as  if  something  had  fedlen  into  the  sea. 
"  It  was  a  woman's  voice muttered  the  first  mate,  who  was  keeping 
the  middle  watch.      But  there  is  no  woman  in  this  ship  except  the 
master's  wife." 

"  It  was  a  mermaid's  cry,"  replied  old  Hendrik,  the  boatswaifi,  who 
was  quite  as  superstitious  as  he  was  skilled  in  nautical  afEairs ;  and  see  I 
there  she  goes !" 

He  pointed  in  a  state  of  convulsive  excitement  towards  the  sea,  where, 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  a  white  form  was  visible,  sweeping  along  with  the 
undulating  waves.  The  ^pper  part  of  the  form  slone  was  to  be  seen  above 
the  water,  and  the  figure,  whose  face  was  concealed  by  some  strange  mask. 
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ippeaerf.  to  he  towing  Inr  sgmm  or  wmyiag  heat  hami§  riilwr  hi  wpflidi 
tarn  or  imitotion  to  follow  bv. 

**ltn  m  Mvaudr  gwped  hnm&ai  hiMiowiio,  **mui  AmjmB 
dwnn  tbo  luabiugqii  of  Ul  look.  We  fhall  nom  Ihro  to  lOMk  the 
A«or 

-^It  ii  m  dRMnnBg  voounDir  loplied  dio  onore  mMaMMtat  motei 
^tlmigii  whm  iho  oookl  liai«  oooio  from,  OU  l^ksk  oolj  koowo.** 

"^Notfrooa  <ftwolHp,8arel7,''saad»BMk».  Thoffo's  oaly  ono  isoMb 
komaii  flwatouo  oa  koavd,  and  Ifaaifo  the  •k^por'fl  wife." 

Bat  k>ok-4ookr'  •hootod  ihe  kootowun-^'idie  kao  daokod  om^ 
tvioe— how  abe  it  flbgiag  her  ams  ohont !" 

Lower  a  boat,  and  let  us  saye  her !"  cried  the  mate,  spriogiBg  ion 
wafd  to  do  ao  he  piopooed.  Bat  he  was  amited  hy  the  atraog  am  of 
oldfieDdrik. 

^  Lower  a  boat  far  a  aaennaid,  maul  Don't  vou  know  -if  70a  fat 
wbhin  her  reach  H  is  all  over  with  joa?   Do  yon  hear  that  soood?* 

^'It  is  harrowing— dieadfidir  cried  the  cwmpasniiinatn  mato^  as  he 
shook  off  the  boatswam's  arm,  and  began  rapidly  to  undo  die  hosit. 
is  the  sonnd  of  distnoss  and  horfor  mingfag  with  the  maimor  of  the 
waves." 

^  It  is  the  mermaid's  eonr,"  replied  the  old  boatswain,  oodly.  "  Let 
bsr  go  among  the  fishes  and  the  sheUs  down  below.  She  is  wooe  dian 
a  slmrk  or  a  sea-serpent,  and  she  shan't  get  any  of  the  JBs§f€taboe§9 
men  to-sig^  /can  toll  her.*" 

Ashe  said  dris,  the  figure,  which  had  been gradoally sinkiag^  mMnAy 
disappearod,  and  a  brigb  ny  of  moonlight  danoed  over  the  epot  on  mt 
ooeaa  where  it  had  been  seen. 

Shortly  after  the  captain  came  np;  he  looked  at  the  sky  and  he  looked 
at  the  ocean.    He  made  some  remark  on  the  course  th^  were  steering, 
obsenred  that  it  was  a  fine  niriit,  paced  the  deck  far  abMit  a  Roaster 
an  hoar,  then  quietly  went  bdow  as  nsuaL 

fie  did  not  see  the  mermaid,"  said  old  Hendrik,  or  111  be  boaad 
he  woukl  hawe  been  somewhat  flustared." 

He  knows  a  deuced  deal  more  about  the  mermaid  than  yon  think," 
mattered  tiie  mate. 

Bat  Oaptam  Zwart  had  proHOsed  to  relinquish  to  Hm  the  conunand  of 
the  ship  next  voyage,  and  he  wbely  remembered  that  The  least  said  is 
soonest  mended." 

At  a  my  early  hour  ^e  next  morning  the  captain  mshed  upon  dedc, 
apparently  in  a  stato  of  distraction,  and  made  the  most  agitated  inquiries 
if  way  one  had  seen  his  wife.  He  said  she  had  been  in  a  wery  depressed 
stato  Ihe  previous  mght ;  but  tiiough  he  was  aware  that  she  had  been  ia 
low  spirits  smce  the  death  of  her  £ftther,  he  hfid  not  been  willing  to  admit 
even  to  himself  the  idea  that  her  mind  was  afibcted;  that,  however,  she 
had  spoken  so  strangely  the  night  before,  and  had  gone  into  such  violent 
hysterics  from  indulgiDg  her  grief  to  excess,  that  he  had  given  her  a 
sleeping  draught,  an^  not  to  distarib  her,  as  he  was  obliged  sometimes 
to  go  on  dedc  durmg  ihe  night,  had  retired  to  another  her^  leaving  her 
alone  in  her  state-room;  th^  all  being  quiet  thm  during  the  night,  he 
supposed  die  was  sleeping  calmly  under  the  influence  of  tbesoporific  no  had 
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adauoiateMd;  and  k  was  oafy -on  locdnDg  in  xmm  htr  at  feeakflf'dayr 
dttt  be  finmd  Imt  berth  emp^.   He  Jiad  aoaiekad  die  cabin  Cor  bar  m 

» I  hum  naaftrfhing  bad  waa gaing  to baryen,^  said  oM  Hcndrik,  ^itx 
tbere  was  a  ■Mtmaad  alongskleof  the  sbip  last  nicbt,  and  these  creatniaa 
aie  ai  dao^^os  as  vaniiioi  I  isar  she  hized  the  poor  dear  Iftdy  ora^ 
beard.  Tbere  waa  the  mate^  lie  JMinattf  wanted  to  lower  a  booA  and  poft 
aftarberr 

And  I  widi  yaif  bad  not  {mrented  me  whh  your  feUy,  boatman,'' 
letaatoJ  the  mate;  '^for  111  be  sworn  k  waa  the  poor  lady  benelf  we 
saw  stmggting  in  the  watery  ud  so  mflrmaid  at  alL" 

The  eaptaui  buried  bk  fiiiee  in  bsi  liands,  appaawntly  to  bide  fab  emo- 
tioa«  and,  .groamng  as  if  in  agony  of  apirifti  be  roihed  below  to  the  boH^ 
tnde  of  bk  private  cidaD. 

fiat  Madefeine  was  gooey  and  never  more  would  arise  firom  her  tiqoid 
grave—of  that  the  captain  and  die  crew  all  fek  oouvineed.  Old  Hen- 
driky  the  man  who  had  been  steering  on  that  eventful  nigkt,  and  most  of 
the  orewy  execrated  the  mermaid  (who  never  again  made  her  i^pearanee) 
as  the  cause  of  the  lady^s  death.  But  the  first  mate  and  Jan,  the  oabia- 
boy,  shook  tbeir  heads,  and  looked  imutterable  things whatever  tbery 
might  have  known  or  suspected,  however,  iliey  prudently  kept  theur 
thoughts  to  diemselves.  Captain  Zwart  looked  as  gloomy  as  hu  name» 
and  never  raoovered  bk  spirits  ftom  the  time  of  bk  wife's  disappearanoe ; 
it  was  observed^  too,  that  he  paid  hk  devoirs  more  frequently  than 
formerly  to  sundiy  flasks  of  old  rum  and  Dutch  Jenever,''  emecially  as 
the  dark  hotua  of  night  approached.  In  due  time,  bowever,  tiie  Begen- 
h^o^  andioied  safely  in  the  harbour  at  Cura^oa,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
left  that  island  again.  The  intelligence  of  Madeleine's  mysterious  and 
melancholy  death  caused  great  r^giet  tbroo^iout  the  little  colony  where 
she  had  been  so  much  beloved,  and  gave  such  a  shock  to  her  widowed 
mother^  wbo  was  already  mudi  of  an  invalid,  that  she  died  before  her 
son-tn-law  left  the  West  Indies,  and  be  was  obliged  to  pay  her  funeral 
expenses,  an  outlay  which  he  would  not  have  grudged  bad  she  been  as 
son  M  ht  Itad  cnoe  supposed  her  to  be. 

On  the  lUgenboo^s  retom  to  HoUand,  Captain  Zwart  raigned  the 
ffiwnmand  of  heatf  and,  according  to  hk  proaiise,  obtained  the  situation  for 
the  first  aoate.  Old  Hendrik  and  the  other  sailors  remained  in  the  ship, 
bat  the  cafam-boy,  Jan,  had  suddenly  disa[^peared,  and  no  tidings  could  be 
beard  of  bim.  Tbk  time,  however^  no  mennakl  was  Uamed,  but  as  it 
was  known  that  be  had  gone  ashore,  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  tixed  of 
a  sea&ring  life,  and  had  run  away.  The  vessd,  under  its  new  com- 
mander, made  two  or  three  voyages  to  the  North  Seas,  during  which  not 
a  single  mermaid  had  presented  herself  though  the  diores  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  are  known  to  be  fisivourite  resorts  of  the  maidens 
of  the  ocean,''  wbo  have  been  firequently  celebrated  in  song  by  the  bards 
of  those  countries.  At  length  the  Begenboog's  bead  was  again  turned 
towaxds  the  distant  West — again  it  was  going  to  Cnra9oa  and  the  free 
port  of  St.  Thomas — again  it  was  to  cross  the  wide  Atlantic. 

It  had  had  a  glorious  voyage,  and  every  sail  set  to  catch  the  favouring 
hrctii,  it  was  scudding  on  swifbly,  but  gently,  over  the  moonlit  sea. 
Tlttza  was  not  a  ck>nd  m  the  soft  blue  sky  above,  not  a  sail  oo  the  wide 
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azptnse  of  ocean  around,  but  the  moonbeamf  glittered  and  danced  upon 
the  slightly  foaming  waTea,  and  melted  into  mlrer-like  paths  upon  tneir 
heavioe  surface.  The  new  captain  and  the  old  boatswain  were  both  on 
deck,  wr  the  night  was  warm,  and  there  was  not  much  inducement  to  go 
below  ;  eight  bells  struck,  and  "  How  late  it  b !"  the  captain  had  just 
exclaimed,  as  he  turned  towards  the  companion-way,  when  a  wtdte 
female  form  was  seen  slowly  to  emerge  from  it.  She  took  the  other  aide 
of  the  deck,  and  gliding  along  with  noiseless  fbotfiill,  she  walked  leisurdy 
towards  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  then  retracing  her  steps,  she  passed  alone 
until  she  reached  the  top  of  the  cabin-stairs,  where,  with  the  abetraeted 
air  of  a  sleep-walker,  she  quietly  descended  to  the  cabin  below.  Pre- 
sently, the  appalled  spectators  on  deck  beheld  apparently  the  same  white 
form  borne  on  the  waves,  and  treading  the  deep  blue  waters  as  if  they 
had  been  firm  as  a  marble  pavement !  On — on  she  came — then  wildly 
tossing  her  arms,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  supplication,  the  unearthly 
form  gradually  sank,  until  it  disappeared  totally  beneadi  a  bright  ray  of 
the  miver  moon.  No  one  on  deck  had  spoken — and  for  a  few  moments 
af^r  the  figure  was  lost  to  sight  they  remained  in  awed  and  solemn 
silence.  At  last  the  boatswain  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  and  dxiked  sort 
of  voice, 

There  is  thai  mermaid  again !" 

It  is  no  mermaid,"  said  the  captun,  shuddering ;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  unquiet  dead !    But  why  did  she  come  ?    He  is  not  here 

Who  is  not  here  ?*'  asked  old  Hendrik ;  and  of  what  unquiet  ^Hrit 
are  you  speaking 

No  matter,"  replied  the  captain,  quickly.  Let  bygones  be  bygones ! 
It  would  do  no  gooid  to  the  dead  or  to  the  living  to  rip  up  old  stones 
now." 

He  went  down  stairs  without  explaining  himself  further  ;  but  old  Hen- 
drik began  to  reflect ;  and  by  some  process  of  reasoning  in  his  own  mind, 
he  ended  b^  connecting  the  spectre  visitor  of  that  night  with  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  former  captain's  melancholy-looking  wife, 
the  unfortunate  Madeleine. 

On  its  return  to  Holland  from  the  West  Indies,  the  new  captain,  oU 
Hendrik,  and  all  the  sailors  left  the  Begetibooff;  and  it  was  manned  by 
an  entirely  new  crew,  as  well  as  having  a  new  commander.  But  tlie 
white  ocean-spirit  still  chose  to  haunt  the  unlucky  ship  ;  the  passengers, 
officers,  and  seamen  were  scared  almost  out  of  their  senses ;  and  strange 
appearances  continuing  to  be  visible  on  each  succeeding  voyage  across  the 
AUantic,  the  vessel  acquired  so  bad  a  name,  that  no  one  would  take  pas- 
aage  by  it — and  still  worse,  no  crew  would  join  it — ^no  mate  or  muler 
take  charge  of  it 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Regenboog  was  sold  to  a  mercantile 
house  at  Hamburg;  but  ^^the  white  /adf/' who  haunted  it  was  inex- 
orable ;  .again  and  again  she  appeared,  though  more  faintly,  and  in  a 
form  less  defined.  The  imaginative  Grermans  were  still  more  frightened 
than  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  had  been.  No  amount  of  thalers  could 
persuade  any  seafaring  man  to  embark  in  the  unlucky  vessel,  and  it 
was  sold  to  a  Danish  shipowner  at  Copenhagen.  The  poor  Rainbow 
was  repaired,  refitted,  repiunted,  and  rechristened.  It  was  henceforth 
called,  in  Danish,  Det  Gode  Haab-^'^  The  Good  Hope."    And  hope- 
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fully  it  went  forth  on  its  first  Toyaffe,  under  its  new  name  and  new 
ooloors  ;  for  the  blood-red  flag^  of  Denmark,  with  its  white  cross- 
symbolical  of  peace — waved  from  the  mast-head. 

The  Cattegat,  the  Skager  Rack,  and  the  German  Ocean — the  British 
Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  were  all  hanpily  and  peacefully  passed, 
and  neither  Tengeful  ghost  nor  cruel  mermaid  had  disturbed  the  equani- 
mity of  the  crew  and  passengers,  the  latter  of  whom  ate  and  drank,  and 
made  merry,  and  played  whist  in  the  cabin  in  the  evening,  or  paced  the 
deck  as  inclination  prompted.  One  evening,  three  of  Uie  passengers 
(there  were  no  ladies  on  board)  proposed  to  the  captain  to  have  some 
cigars  and  brandy-and-water  on  deck,  and  they  sat  rather  late,  enjoying 
the  refreshing  breeze,  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  conversation  gazing 
on  the  blue  sea,  which  seemed  here  and  there  to  glance  like  heaps  of  dia- 
monds beneath  the  sparkling  rays  of  the  clear  bright  moon.  After  chat- 
ting on  a  variety  of  cheerful  subjects,  the  deep  stiSness  around,  unbroken 
save  by  the  unvarying  and  endless  plash  of  the  waters  over  which  they 
were,  calmly  sailing,  perhaps  rendered  them  more  grave,  and  by  degreed 
they  began  to  spesJc  of  superstitions,  and  supernatural  appearances. 
One  gentleman,  an  enUiusiastic  youth,  recited  the  Danish  author  Inge- 
mann's  beautiful  poem,  entitled  Dddsseileren*' — The  Death  Ship" — 
dwelling  particularly  on  these  verses : 

No  sail  was  spread  to  catch  the  breeze. 

The  masts  lay  shattered  on  the  deck ; 
And  it  did  not  steer  one  steady  coarse, 

But  drifted  like  a  wreck. 

Hushed— hushed  was  all  on  board  that  bark- 
But  flitting  by — ^now  here,  now  there — 

Seemed  dim  uncertain  shadowy  forms, 
Through  the  misty  moonlight  air. 

The  captain  then  told  the  story  of  the  Bloody  Head.''  How,  when- 
erer  it  became  the  turn  of  one  particular  sailor  on  board  a  ship  which 
he  named  to  keep  the  watch  between  twelve  and  four  o'clock  during  the 
nighty  the  few  wno  were  on  deck  with  him  were  often  scared  out  of  their 
wits  by  seeing  a  bloody  head  fall  from  the  top  of  the  mainmast  and  roll 
on  the  deck  before  the  man,  who  generally  went  into  strong  convulsions. 
It  was  at  length  whispered  that  he  had,  on  some  previous  voyage,  com- 
mitted a  murder  on  board  that  very  ship,  and  that  it  was  the  decapitated 
head  of  his  victim  which  thus  pursued  him.  The  officers  of  the  ship 
detennined  at  length  to  remain  all  on  deck  one  night  when  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  accused  sailor  to  keep  the  middle  watch.  The  wretched  man 
was  most  unwilline  to  come  up ;  he  volunteered  to  undergo  any  amoimt 
of  puniefament  rather  than  keep  that  watch ;  but  his  supplications  and 
alarm  were  of  no  avail ;  he  was  compelled  to  go  up,  and  he  had  not  been 
long  there  when,  to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  his  superior  officers,  a 
bloody  head  did  seem  to  fetll  from  some  part  of  the  shrouds,  and  to  roll 

at  his  feet  without  leaving  the  slightest  stain  upon  the  deck  ^'But, 

HeavensI  what  is  yon  ?"  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the  Gode  Haab^  inter- 
rupting his  tale,  and  staring  as  if  his  eyes  were  about  to  start  out  of  his 
head. 

^  What — what  ?"  cried  his  excited  auditors,  tunung  quickly  to  lo<dc 
Jw%e   VOL.  ex.  NO.  OGOOXzxyni.  ^ 
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h  Aedirefltioiiof  hisgmze.  Pale  and  petrified  with  terror,  tfwy  beheld 
a  female  figure  elad  in  white,  and  with  a  sort  of  raist^r  yeil  oyer  her  £mi^ 
slowly  pass  along  the  deok.  As  she  came  near  the  man  at  the  wheel,  he 
dropped  it  suddenly  and  £unted  on  the  spot ;  hot  she  heeded  him  not; 
she  walked  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  then  quietly  turmag,  passed 
back  and  sewned  to  glide  down  the  ea^in  stairs. 

^  Let  us  follow  1"  cried  the  captain,  and  he  and  one  of  the  gentlemsa  j 
roflhed  down  to  the  cabin,  whicn  ^ey  entered  iuet  in  time  to  tte 
speetral  visitant  standing  fbr  a  moment  close  to  the  cabin  window,  whfls 
her  almost  transparent  robe  seemed  to  flutter  in  the  breeze  of  nighty  and 
then  she  gentlpr  descended  into  the  deep  oeean  beneath !  Preseody  thoss 
who  had  remained  on  deck  saw  theam)arition  floating  for  a  few  momeati 
Hke  a  sea-bird  on  the  white-crested  wave,  dien  gradually  duappen 
b^Math  the  dancing  waters. 

It  was  the  Regenhoo^s,  alias  the-  Gode  MaMs^  last  voyage.  Bff 
evil  fome  had  become  too  widely  disseminated ;  there  Was  sesLieelj  a  port 
in  the  north  of  Europe  where  the  Hcumied  Sh^  was  not  known  by 
reputation,  and  no  one  would  go  to  sea  in  her.  The  owners,  hoping  te 
£^reve  the  reports  against  the  vessel,  wrote  to  Amsterdam  to  institals 
inquiries  respectmg  its  original  history.  But  the  answer  they  received 
was  by  no  means  such  as  they  had  hoped  to  obtvn,  or  snch  at  was 
calculated  to  remove  the  vesseVs  evil  renown.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  related,  they  beard  that  Captain  Zwart,  who  had,  as  he 
wished,  married  the  rich  Antwerp  widow,  had  not  long  after  been  seised 
with  fits  of  aberration  of  mind,  which  had  increased  until  he  had  become 
a  raving  lunatic,  and  that  he  had  been  placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Ghent 

It  had  also  been  proved  that  he  had  drowned  his  first  wife,  by  forcing 
her  over  the  cabin  window  of  the  Regenboog^  after  having  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief tightiy  over  her  face  to  deaden  the  sound  of  her  cries.  The  only 
witness  to  this  frightful  scene  had  been  Jan,  the  cabia-boT,  who  having 
been  attracted  to  the  cabin  door  by  tiie  strange  noise  withio^  had  foond 
it  fastened  on  the  inside,  but  had  seen  what  was  going  on  throwh  a 
chink  in  the  door.  He  bad  no  idea  that  his  master  was  going  to  nnm 
the  poor  lady  over  the  cabin  window,  until  he  saw  her  pumd  ovt,  aod 
heard  the  splash  in  the  sea  below«  He  was  just  goings  to  rush  oo  deck 
and  entreat  tiie  mate  and  the  sailors  to  try  to  save  her,  when  his  maeter, 
hearing  him  move^  came  quickly  to  the  cabin  door,  and,  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  his  escape  up  tiie  cabin  stairs,  and  being*  in  mortal 
fear  lest  his  master  should  pitch  nim  into  the  sea  alsiv  he  crept  bMj  to 
a  mat  near,  and  pretended  to  be  &st  asle^.  As  he  ofteD  slept  an  the 
outside  of  the  cabin  door,  at  the  foot  of  the  companion  sturs^  tiie  captain, 
after  examining  his  foce  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  beatoaring  thtan  or 
four  kicks  on  him,  left  him  lying  there. 

It  was  evident  to  the  boy,  however,  that  Captain  Zwart  snspaeted  ha 
knew  more  than  he  wished  him  to  do,  for  he  had  threatened  to  tak»  his 
life  if  he  ever  breathed  a  syllable  of  anything  he  had  seen  or  heard, 
or  fanned  he  had  seen  or  heard,  in  the  cabin  at  any  time.  And  he  kept 
so  strict  a  watch  upon  hhn  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  oat  and  boM^ 
never  once  allowing  him  to  go  on  shore  at  Cura9oa,  that  he  had  no  opp«r* 
tanity  <tf  eoimmmioatiBg  the  tanibla  secret  to  any  one.    Ha  had  featured 
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me  to  make  «  few  aigAifiouftl  signs  to  the  mate^  and  whisp^  a  word  or 
tffo,  when  hk  master^  oorning  suddenly  upon  him^  had  aeensed  him  of 
some  ima^afj  &ttl^  and  b^ilen  him  sever^.  He  fully  intended  to 
disclose  the  &ots  whrai  he  idieuld  return  to  Holland,  and  be  safe  from 
Obtain  Zwart'a  vengeanoe.  But  the  captain  had  taken  him  on  shofe 
with  hims^,  and  sent  him  off  immediately  with  a  letter  to  the  maater  of 
a  fomga  abip  in  the  haibooor,  which  was  on  the  eye  of  sailii^.  Against 
his  will  he  was  detained  on  board  that  ship ;  and  when,  on  its  toucfa^ig  at 
a  port  in  England,  he  raft  away  from  it,  he  was  faceed  to  go  en  board  an 
E^lish  merehaatmaa,  to  avoid  starvation,  as  he  had  neither  money  nor 
frienda  War  broke  out ;  he  was  seiaed  by  the  pfese-eang,  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  a  man*oC-war.  When  at  lengtn  he  M>timied  his  d»- 
ebarge,  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning  to  Holland,  and  of 
unburdening  his  mind  <rf  a  secxet  which  had  ao  long  we^hed  heavily 
Quit 

But  the  avenging  hand  of  Providmce  had  already  punished  the  rnv^- 
derer  through  the  medium  of  his  own  evil  eonsaenoew  The  reoollectioiL 
of  his  guilt  haunted  him  aiglit  and  day ;  he  lived  in  constant  fear  of  iia 
being  discovered ;  and  the  secret  nuaery  that  he  endured  at  length 
pieyed  so  de^y  on  his  mind,  that  kis  intellect  gave  war ;  habits  of  inr 
toinperance  into  whidi  he  had  faUen  increased  the  evil,  and  he  died  a 
▼retched,  raving  maniac. 

The  haunted  shq)  was  sold  for  a  mere  triAsy  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time^  to  a  Flensburg  naerchatits  hot  he  could  not  get  her  manned;  she 
was  consequently  dismautle^  and  some  years  afterwards  she  was  seen 
lying  a  usekss  hulk  in  one  of  the  harboiurs  of  81eawiek;  and  there  she 
may  still  be  lying,  a  fatal  monument  of  tbe  crimes  and  supeistitioiia  of 
tike  eighte«ith  eentory. 
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Giomo  di  Santa  Croce— Legends  of  the  Church  of  San  Frediano— Piazza  San 
Michele  e  Castmccio  Castracam. 

Th£  day  was  glorious ;  an  unclouded  southern  sun  early  burst  forth 
to  assure  the  crowds  journeying  towards  Lucca  that  the  f^te  would 
be  delightfuL  The  hermit  descended  from  the  ragged  mountain-tope 
of  Pizzomo :  eadi  borgo  and  paese  sent  forth  its  bevy  of  pretty  maidens^ 
dieir  heads  adorned  with  bnlliaut  handkerchiefr,  escorted  by  the  in- 
dnatrioufl  peasants  (thanks  to  whoee  incessant  labour  the  plains  of 
Lucca  are  so  flourishing  and  fertile);  the  barocg  loaded  with  contadini 
pressed  throi^h  ihe  city  gates,  while  the  more  genteel  procaocji  or 
Tetturini,  hrou^kt  flocks  from  every  adjacent  town  and  villa,  all  ei^ger 
to  venerate  ine  black  image,  wliose  poaseanou  ii^  iu  thov  opinioii^ 
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the  real  reason  of  the  general  prosperity,  and  take  part  in  all  the  gaiefy 
to  be  that  day  perpetrated  in  its  honour.  From  a  yery  eariy  hour  in  tlie 
morning  every  bell  in  the  city  rang  out  its  loud  chorus  of  rejoicing, 
caunng  such  a  din  as  effectually  to  murder  sleep  after  about  six 
o'clock.  Cayaliere  Trenta  and  Biudassare,  who,  spite  of  their  quarrels^ 
always  came  together,  arrived  for  once  both  m  a  good  humour; 
in  tact,  I  can't  conceive  how  any  living  creature  could  be  otherwise 
on  such  a  joyous  morning,  when  all  nature  smiled  on  the  most  merry, 
jovial '  population  I  ever  beheld,  and  where  every  sight  and  sound  and 
feeling  was  of  rejoicing.  We  were  all  in  the  highest  Sj^irits,  partis 
cularly  the  cavaliere,  who  administered  no  end  of  bantermg  on  the 
medi(»l  Adonis.  The  dear  old  cavaliere,  nicely  dressed  in  bhck  with 
official  buttons  and  various  orders  displayed  m  his  coat,  claimed  me 
as  his  own,  repeating  his  usual  phrase  of  Sempre  buona,  sempre  ama- 
bile — Ella  si  nderk  £  me !"  without  further  delay  placed  my  arm  in  his 
and  led  the  way  to  the  Duomo.  Here  everything  spoke  of  festivi^  and 
lejoicmg,  even  more  than  on  the  previous  night ;  the  streets,  the  piaza, 
the  steps,  were  thronged  by  a  vast  multitude  of  smiling  faces ;  the  very 
curtains  before  the  doors,  formed  of  the  richest  crimson  silk,  were  drawn 
up  and  looped  with  heavy  tassels,  displaying  the  interior  one  moving  mais 
of  human  beings.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we  reached  the  reserved 
seats  that  we  had  occupied  on  the  preceding  evening,  as,  spite  of  the  crowds, 
the  cavaliere  would  Imeel  down  m  the  very  middle  of  the  nave,  opposite 
the  chapel  of  the  Volto  Santo,  and  offer  up  his  orisons  for  nearly  nve  mi- 
nutes, during  which  time  I  was  obliged  to  stand  beside  him  and  protect  my- 
self from  the  press  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able ;  Baldassare,  very  Utue 
incommoded  by  his  religious  duties,  had  already  conducted  my  mtex  to 
her  seat  some  time  before  I  could  join  her.  At  last,  I  was  also  placed  in 
the  row  fronting  the  altar,  and  gazed  around  on  the  brilliant  scene.  The 
archbishop,  exactly  opposite,  reclined  on  his  throne,  surrounded  bj  his 
chapter,  looking  exactly  as  they  had  done  the  day  before,  and  giving  one 
the  notion  of  pec^le  wno  had  slept  in  their  clothes.  He  was  habited  in 
the  most  gorgeous  vestments  of  crimson  shot  with  gold,  which  flittered 
in  the  sunbeams  that  penetrated  ,  in  bright  streams  through  the  win- 
dows. Immediately  in  frt>nt  of  the  altar  were  ranged  the  judges,  in 
their  picturesque  robes  of  black  and  scarlet,  their  broad  crimson  sashes 
sweepm?  the  ground,  and  their  curious  old  sugar-loaf  hats  of  black  vidvet 
beside  them.  The  gonfaloniere  was  at  their  head,  only  distinguished  by  | 
an  additional  trimming  of  ermine  to  his  robes.  Behind  them  were  the  nut* 
nicipality,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  prefect  and  commandant  in  full  uni-  : 
form,  blaring  with  orders  and  crosses,  wearing  broad  blue  ribbons  similar  to 
our  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Many  a  fine  countenance  appeared  among 
these  august  representatives  of  the  old  republic,  and  as  the  fitful  light 
j^yed  on  their  uncovered  heads,  I  saw  studies  worthy  of  the  pendl  w  a 
Titian  or  a  Tintoretto,  arrayed  in  the  very  robes  the  glowing  pencils  of 
those  great  Venetians  so  delighted  to  paint. 

Nearer  to  me  eay  groups,  soft  and  lovely  as  the  roees  in  spring, 
occupied  the  benches,  the  pretty  ladies  of  Lucca,  long  renowned  for 
their  personal  charms.  A  soft  but  incessant  fluttering  of  fruis,.  the  in- 
separable companion  of  an  Italian  lady,  agitated  the  feathers  and 
flowers,  the  lace  and  ribbons  of  their  brilliant  touettes.   Nothbg  could  be 
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more  becomiDg  or  more  fascinating ;  the  background  of  crimson  drapery 
round  the  cathedral  heightened  their  brilliant  complexions ;  the  flitting 
sunbeams  illuminated  their  smiling  faces,  and  they  all  looked  so  elegant 
and  quiet  and  well-bred,  one  could  scarcely  believe  aught  but  angel  na- 
tures lay  concealed  under  those  placid  features.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  the 
same  number  of  Euglish  ladies  would  have  been  so  entirely  tranquil  in 
§B^ce  and  manner,  with  all  their  habitual  sang-fraidy  as  were  these  daugh* 
ters  of  the  sunny  Tuscan  plains.  But  the  idea  of  a  church,  a  religious 
service,  prayer  or  praise,  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them  ;  all  notion  of  \ 
devotion  was  utterly  fbrgotteo,  their  hands  held  no  missal,  their  knees 
never  attempted  to  bow,  their  lips  muttered  no  prayers ;  to  look  pret^ 
and  gracefully,  and  to  flutter  their  fans,  was  their  sole  occupation. 
Cupid  was  the  only  god  whom  they  appeared  to  honour,  judging  hy  the 
eloquent  glances  and  softly  whispered  conversations  carried  on  with  cer- 
tain youog  cavaliers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  divide  the  row  of  fair 
Lncchese.  These  gentiemen  by  no  means  rivalled  in  manly  beauty  the 
charms  of  their  lovdy  countrywomen,  and  I  had  again  reason  to  be  asto- 
nished at  the  homely  features  of  some  of  the  sons  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Italy,  many  of  whom  bore  historic  names,  in  themselves  a  titie;  in  fiict, 
there  was  not  a  single  good-looking  man  in  the  whole  palco  except  our 

own  attendant  Adonis,  of  gallipot  extraction.    But  the  ladies  ! 

The  mime,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  was  beautiful  and  inspiring, 
but  entirely  operatic  in  character,  composed  by  Maestro  Paccini,  who 
led  the  double  orchestra,  consisting  of  two  hundred  performers,  himself. 
We  had  a  most  exquisite  solo  on  the  flute,  the  silvery,  warbling  tones  of 
that  delicate  instrument  being  introduced  with  the  happiest  effect  afW 
the  crash  of  the  powerful  baud,  and  the  sonorous  thunder  of  the  double 
organs.  There  was  also  a  performance  on  the  flageolet  I  thought  very 
charming.  But  the  point  in  the  performance  was  when  the  two  hundred 
performers  and  the  organs  and  the  mass  of  voices  were  all  raised  to  the 
utmost  pitch  in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  Suddenly  the  bundle  of  flax 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  was  lit,  and  blazed 
for  a  few  moments  with  extraordinary  brightness,  then  passed  away  in 
a  shower  of  glittering  sparks,  symbolising  thus  the  vanity  of  all  mundane 
hopes,  fears,  and  desires.  This  was  very  striking,  but  that  it  impressed  any 
of  the  bevy  of  fair  ladies  around  me,  I  much  doubt.  The  fans  fluttered^ 
the  eyes  glanced,  and  the  lips  smiled,  quite  unmoved  at  the  omen.  Now 
and  then  came  some  passage  of  such  extreme  beauty,  of  such  melting 
sweetness,  that  the  music  seemed  like  the  veiy  harmony  of  the  spheres- 
Harps  swept  by  tmgd  hands, 
A  full  celestial  choir. 

One  could  close  one's  eyes  and  fancy  thousands  of  winged  angels  tuning 
their  heavenly  voices  in  rapturous  hymns  of  praise  as  the  lofty  anthems 
lingered  on  the  ear,  echoing  through  the  vaulted  cathedral  in  lengthened 
tones  of  delicious  melody.  I  confess  I  love  the  voluptuous  sweetness  of 
modern  Italian  music,  it  is  so  passionate  and  pathetic  that  the  magic 
effect  on  the  feelmgs  redeems  its  want  of  classical  purity ;  the  senses  are 
charmed,  the  imagination  on  fire,  one  knows  not  how,  and  one  cares  not 
to  inquire,  while  the  thinsporting  cadences  lull  every  feeUng  in  a  paradise 
t>f  sweet  sounds.    Never  did  I  more  enjoy  music  than  on  thb  oocasiou, 
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and  I  say,  all  honour  to  the  Lucobese  chiiMi  Paeoini,  who  eocdd  tkos  ok 
ihralone.  These  are  tones  tfaa*  suit  die  gorgeom  soeiies^  thennmyskna 
of  Italj,  mfinitely  better  tiian  the  eold,  dassioal  precisMMi  of  a  Handel  or  » 
Haydn,  unadorned  m^odies  that  ireuld  be  utterly  oBappneciaited  «nd  feat 
m  mt  torrent  of  richTokiptoons  sonnds  that  delight  one  m  pasoionate  Itaif. 
When  the  mass  was  eonckided,  we  beat  a  rapid  retreat  Ikmgh  the  ero^ 
though  Signor  Baldassare  was  marvellously  inclined  to  lii^r  aromd  his 
fittr  townswomea.  On  energing  on  the  piaaaa,  a  five  miltoary  band  w» 
playing  martial  airs,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  peasants  who  eiawded 
•very  vacant  mce.  As  we  re-«ntered  the  hotel,  a  geBtleman  advanced 
towards  us,  whom  I  have  already  mentioQed  at  tlie  Baths  as  oae  of  the 
most  gifted  though  eooeDtric  (^laracters  I  ever  met.  Count  M.,  allied  ta 
almost  every  great  Roman  fiMnily,  is  indeed  a  poet.  His  fine  eyes  li|[ht 
«p  with  enthusiasm  at  every  noble  or  grand  sentiarant ;  Ins  imagniatioa 
drinks  in  with  delight  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  native  land,  her  poett]fv 
her  history ;  indeed,  the  eloquence  with  which  he  converses  is  only  equalled 
by  the  extraordinary  felicity  with  which  page  after  page  of  musioal 
harmonious  verses  flows  from  his  ready  pen.  B«t  with  these  variooi 
quahfioations  he  entirely  wants  aH  power  of  ooncentrating  his  ideas,  or 
of  forming  any  stable  plan  to  bring  his  reaUy  great  aoquirements  to  hear 
on  any  one  particukr  object  or  occupation.  A  perfect  literary  butterfly,  ha 
flies  from  one  project  to  another,  and  finishes  nothing ;  he  is  always  in 
die  clouds,  and,  like  them,  visionary,  shadowy,  uncertain ;  but  win  the 
kindest  heart,  the  most  humane,  genial,  love-all-men  disposition  I 
knew»  He  entertains  ancere  religious  impressions,  too  deeply  savoai^ 
ing  of  mysticism  to  become  a  good  CathoKc,  yet  disliking  to  renounsi 
die  creed  of  his  ancestors  in  which  he  was  bom  and  nurtured,  he  has 
discovered  a  kind  of  halting  consolation  in  confbnaiag  to  die  opiaioDS 
of  Savonarola,  the  Luther  of  the  Roman  Church,  ocmsid^ng  that  his 
reforms  are  as  radical  as  can  be  practised  in  the  bosom  of  Catfadieism^ 
All  diis  is  to  be  gradually  discovered.  At  first  ^ght,  Cooat  M.  ap* 
pears  only  as  a  high-bred,  courteous  Italian,  with  &ie  expressive  eyes, 
promising  more  thim  usual  intellect.  Our  conversation  at  that  time  was 
very  limited  ;  the  carriage  being  ready  to  drive  us  round  die  town,  die 
count  took  his  leave. 

The  old  cavaliere  was  delighted  to  see  the  carriage  drawn  up,  and  in-> 
sisted  on  our  immediately  mounting,  while  fialdassare  becomiag  quite  <uh- 
mated,  insisted  with  equal  warmth  diat  we  should  not  drive,  whidi  ha 
asserted  to  be  the  very  worst  taste  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets,  bat 
walk,  as  he  vowed  every  creature  but  old  Trenta  would  do  as  a  matter  (A 
course.  Without  the  slightest  reference  to  our  likings  or  feelings  on  the 
subject,  a  dispute  commenced  which  grew  every  moment  more  violent 
1^  old  cavaliere  was  cool  and  contemptuous,  but  at  the  same  time  load 
and  dictatorial ;  fialdassaie,  vehement,  garrulous,  and  aoby,  wid&  stamg 
eyes  and  open  mouth,  the  very  picture  of  vulgari^  and  vacuity*  At  last, 
lashed  into  fury  by  the  coel  contempt  of  Trenta,  fialdassare  assured  him  ha 
was  undoubteoly  the  first  domestieo  di  piazza  of  Luooa  ;  to  whidi  the 
old  gentleman  angrily  responded :  *^  Then  if  I  am,  it  is  equally  true  that  ! 
you  at  least  are  the  principal  facchmo**  (porter,  errand-man  of  the  loweA 
olassX  This  spirited  retort  of  the  chamb^lain's  netded  Master  Baldassaia 
sadly,  althoogh  he  had  ridily  deserved  it    He  looked  tronaadoasfy 
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\Mh  tuniiag  to  me,  expressed  ibe  impessibility  of  Im  aeoompuiy^ 
QSy  in  the  oompaay  of  quelia  permma  meaning  Trenta,  who  had 
been  guiUy  of  auoh  a  sommu  imperttnemca^  and  he^^dd  leave  to  with- 
jbaw  for  the  present^  a  request  I  very  readily  granted.  Trentl^  who 
hai  contemptaovslj  toroed  his  back  on  him,  and  was  humming  an  air,  now 
looked  round,  smiling  qnietlj  and  maliciously ;  Baldaasare,  flmging,  hurl* 
i«g  on  him  a  tremendouB  glance,  whidi  produced  no  efieot  whatever  Oft 
the  self-oolleoted  old  gentleman,  withdrew,  aiui  we  mounted  into  the 
ipvnage. 

Tveata,  undisturbed  by  the  vagaries  of  his  young  £nend  B*,  now  took 
the  command  of  our  party,  ordering  the  ooachman  to  proceed  at  a  foot- 
pace to  the  otuirch  of  San  Fradiano,  an  old  basilic  in  the  Lombard  style. 
XUsi  the  most  ancient  edifice  in  Lucoa,  stands  on  one  side  of  an  irregular 
piam ;  over  the  principal  entrance  is  a  magnifioent  mosaic  of  the  twelfdi 
oatwy,  the  colours  glowing  and  brilliant  as  if  just  issued  from  the 
wedcshop,  representing  a  cofossal  Christ  in  glory  worshipped  by  two 
ftngelsi  while  below  appears  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Thia 
mosaic  is  precisely  in  the  same  style  as  those  over  the  matchless  church 
of  San  Marco,  at  Yenioe,  which  form  so  perfect  an  external  picture-gal- 
Wy  around  that  extraordinary  building.  Ancient  mosaics  are  genor 
rally  executed  on  a  gold  ground,  forming  an  appropriate  contrast  to  the 
rich  shades  of  the  draperies.  The  light  and  graceful  campanile  standing 
at  one  comer  of  the  building,  with  its  rows  of  open  galleries  increasing 
towards  the  top,  has  an  interest  beyond  the  mere  elegant  proportions. 
When  the  CHiibellines  <^  Lucoa  (which  hitherto  as  a  free  republic  had 
aver  boen  a  stronghold  of  Goelphio  or  Papal  power),  considering  them* 
sslves  sufficiently  numerous  to  command  success,  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
£ir  introducing  Ugguccione  della  Faggiola,  the  Ghibelline  tyrant  of 
Ksa,  into  the  city,  in  order  to  assume  ti^e  chief  authority,  th^  occupied 
this  very  tower  in  large  numbers  to  favour  the  entrance  of  the  usurper. 
The  Guelphs,  enraged  at  the  treachery  which  had  been  practised,  and 
seeing  the  city  on  the  point  of  aurrendering,  were  so  maddened  by  the 
•Dnduct  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that,  disregarding  the  advancing  troops 
of  XJgffuooione,  who  had  ahready  penetrated  inside  the  gates,  they  fell  on 
the  uxmappy  garrison  placed  in  this  tower  with  such  fury,  diat  they  were 
all  massacred  to  a  man.  But,  whilst  this  butchery  was  going  forward, 
l%ffuocione  reached  the  piaxaa,  and  in  his  turn  imprisoned  the  Guelplis 
within  ihe  city,  and  amply  revenged  on  them  the  cruelties  they  had 
exerdsed  on  ms  adherents.  For  eight  days  the  most  dir^Ful  scenes  of 
heoror  and  confusion  continued,  and  Lucca  groaned  under  all  the  aocu- 
aondated  sufferings  consequent  on  having  fallen  a  prey  to  her  bitterest 
•nemy  axkd  neighbour,  Pisa. 

Now  the  silent  piazza  looks  as  if  its  echoes  had  never  rung  to  aught 
leader  than  the  rolling  of  our  carriage  as  it  approached  the  door,  and  the 
tower  seemed  so  solitary,  one  could  scarcely  fancy  it  had  ever  contained 
any  garrison  more  warlike  than  the  troops  of  grey  pigeons  that  flew  in 
Qttcles  round  its  cornices,  or  rested  on  the  ledges  of  the  open  galleries. 
Ihe  old  cavaliere  was  radiant  This,  care  signore,"  said  he,  is  my 
pacrocchia,  or  parish  church,  and  here  is  the  chapel  belonging  to  my 
wily,  not  the  least  among  the  illustrious  nobility  of  the  republic.  Fol- 
bw  me,  I  will  show  you  all ;  I  know  every  stone  in  the  building  $  firom  a 
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dnU  I  have  played  under  these  reDerable  arches  which  I  now  tread  in 
my  eightieth  year,  and  where  I  hope  to  lay  my  bones  when  it  shall  please 
the  Dirinit^  to  call  me."  The  calm  face  of  the  octogenarian  was  expres- 
sive of  perfect  resignation  ;  he  contemplated  death  with  the  composure  of 
a  sincere  Christian,  and  lingered  with  pleasure  among  the  walls  of  that 
building  where,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  must  soon  repose  in  the 
silence  of  the  tomb.  Good,  respectable  old  man !  how  I  honour  your  di^ 
nified  philosophic  calmness !  May  that  placid  spirit  be  as  unruffled  m 
eternity  as  it  has  ever  been  in  time !  "  Come,"  continued  he,  we  mnst 
not  remain  here  too  long."  We  entered ;  the  church  consists  of  one 
enormous  nave,  supported  by  pillars  of  too  slender  proportions  appro- 
priately to  bear  the  weighty  roof ;  two  narrow  aisles  appear  on  either 
side,  in  which  stand  altars  within  various  large  chapels.  Look  here, 
signore,"  said  the  old  cavaliere ;  observe  this  beautiful  font,  intended,  as 
you  see  from  the  size,  for  immersion  ;  remark  the  beauty  and  quaintness 
of  the  sculpture — these  g^ups  from  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  admirable.  On  that  wall  in  the  side  able  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lucca  della  Robbia." 

Yes,"  said  I,  I  see  it,  and  think  it  hideous  ;  who  can  admire  little 
gaudy  figures  in  shining  crockery-ware — ^for  they  are  to  me  little  bettn 
— for  my  part  I  would  not  give  them  house-room." 

"  That  may  be  all  true,"  replied  he,  "  but  they  must  ever  be  curioos 
from  the  fact  of  the  art  being  entirely  lost  to  posterity.  On  this  stone, 
where  you  see  the  mosaic" — and  the  old  cavaliere  rapped  the  floor  with  his 
stick — a  notable  miracle  was  performed,  for  which  we  must  all  adore 
the  goodness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother ;"  and  he  devoutly  crossed  him- 
self several  times.  By  this  time  a  whole  group  of  priests,  all  strangen^ 
come  from  a  distance  probably  to  the  fSte,  gathered  round  him,  curiously 
listening  to  what  he  might  have  to  relate  about  the  ancient  church. 
There  was  a  little  deformed  creature,  about  four  feet  high,  whom  I  had 
remarked  in  the  Duomo  as  the  only  living  soul  who  seemed  to  remember 
he  was  in  a  church ;  another,  a  mild,  benevolent-looking  priest ;  and  a 
third,  a  young  seminarista,  who,  with  open  mouth  and  stupid  goggle 
eyes,  stared  and  wondered  at  everything,  and  gulped  down  the  good  old 
cavaliere's  legends  with  a  believing  credulity  highly  edifying.  After  the 
audience  had  drawn  round  him,  the  cavaliere  recommenced. 

This  stone,"  said  he,  commemorates  a  notable  miracle  performed 
in  favour  of  San  Frediano.  In  the  sixth  century  the  stones  in  this  part 
of  the  nave  were  ntised  to  bury  the  body  of  a  Lucchese  lady,  who  wished 
to  be  interred  in  the  church;  but  amici  miei,  ascoltate  e  capiti,  qoal 
sommo  miracolo !  no  sooner  had  the  dead  body  been  lowered  into 
vault,  than  the  corpse  rose  and  sat  up,  its  ashy  hps  parted,  and  it  dis- 
tinctly uttered  these  words :  ^  Bury  me  elsewhere— here  lies  the  body  of 
the  most  holy  Frediano !' "  The  priests  all  looked  at  each  other  with  gra- 
tified astonishment. 

**  Veramente  si  vede  la  Providenza  di  Dio,"  said  the  dwarf. 

"Stupendo!"  exclaimed  his  quiet  friend,  "  prodigioso !"  while  the 
young  draggletail  of  the  garment  of  Aaron  opened  his  eyes,  if  poesiUe, 
still  wider,  and  gave  a  sort  of  delighted  grunt  of  approval. 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  exclaim,"  continued  Trenta,  "  v'e  da  chi  vert- 
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mente  stnpirsi,  in  un  tal  prodigio ;  but  it  is  quite  true,  because  jou  see 
the  whole  event  is  related  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Church,  where  every 
one  mtiy  read  it  who  pleases.  The  Chronicles,  we  all  know,  are  as  true 
as  the  Evangelo." 

.  "Oh,  altro,  di  certo!" — "Ah  non  c'S  dubbioT  sounded  on  all  sides— ^ 
that  proof  having  been  decided  to  be  quite  conclusive. 

Trenta  proceeded :  "  You  are  doubtless  aware — but  mie  care  signore/' 
turning  to  us—"  may  be  ignorant  of  it — ^that  the  body  of  San  Frediano 
had  been  up  to  that  time  undiscovered,  so  we  must  admire  the  goodness 
of  Heaven  in  thus  revealing  where  it  lay.  No  sooner  had  the  corpse 
spoken,  than  diligent  search  was  made  in  tne  aperture,  where,  marvellous 
to  relate,  the  body  of  the  adorable  saint  was  discovered.  It  emitted  the 
most  fragrant  perfume,  and  performed  several  notable  miracles  in  the  cure 
of  various  sick  persons  who  only  looked  at  it  One  man,  the  Chronicles 
say,  who  had  had  his  arm  shot  off  at  the  shoulder,  years  and  years  before, 
on  aooidentally  touching  the  blessed  relics,  found  his  limb  came  agun  as 
before  in  a  single  instant."  A  loud  murmur  of  wondering  applause  re- 
warded the  relation  of  this  fact.  "  Yes,''  said  he,  "  many  notable  miracles 
were  performed  by  those  blessed  bones  before  they  were  placed  under  the 
grand  altar  where  they  now  lie."  The  whole  party  turned  to  the  spot 
indicated,  and  devoutly  crossed  themselves. 

"  Now,  amici  miei,  said  the  cavaliere,  traversing  the  church,  followed 
by  his  whole  auditory,  "  I  will  show  you  the  chapel  of  my  family — ^la 
Capella  dei  Trenta—antichissima  famiglia  Lucchese."  Escorting  me 
with  his  usual  ceremonious  politeness,  we  mounted  a  few  steps  into  a 
large  recess  in  the  left  aisle  near  the  high  altar.  "  There  lie  the  remains 
of  my  ancestors,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  and  here  I  myself,  Cavaliere 
Cesare  Trenta,  hope  my  bones  will  repose  until  the  last  trumpet  sounds. 
The  altar  is  decorated,  as  you  see,  with  fine  sculpture  ;  below  is  the  tomb 
of  San  Ricardo,  King  of  England,  who  died  in  our  palazzo.  We  show 
the  very  room  in  which  this  santo  servo  di  Dio  e  religiosissimo  r^  expired. 
Observe  the  ancient  carving  on  the  tomb;  the  body  within  is  quite  entire 
— I  myeelf  have  seen  it." 

I  was  excessively  puzzled  to  imagine  who  this  San  Ricardo  could  be ; 
I  thought,  thanks  to  Magnal  and  such  ingenious  books,  I  knew  our 
whole  accredited  line  of  sovereigns,  but  here  was  one  quite  dropped  from 
the  clouds.  Surely  the  good  old  Trenta  had  never -manu£u;tured  into  a 
saint  our  war-loving,  lady-adoring  soldier-king,  the  eallant  Coeur  i» 
lion.  The  notion  of  worshipping  him  as  a  saint  really  did  seem  too 
ludicrous ;  and  yet  who  else  could  he  mean  ?  As  to  expressing  any  doubts 
to  Trenta  of  the  authenticity  of  the  patron-saint  of  his  family  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  I  could  only  respond  with  alacrity  to  his  gratified 
looks,  as  he  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  the  blessed  man  of  God,  San 
Rics^o,  "  che  mori  nella  nostra  casa /'  All  at  once  he  dropped  down  on 
his  knees  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  offering  up  his  innocent  prayers  to  the 
ashes  of  the  visional^  saint  within,  in  which  attitude  he  remained  some 
time,  the  priests  lookmg  much  edified  at  his  devotion.  After  many  cross- 
ings and  bowings,  and  touchings  of  the  tomb,  always  kissing  the  fingers 
that  had  been  in  contact  with  the  sanctified  stone,  he  arose,  and  moved 
towards  two  other  monuments  on  the  floor  of  the  chapeL 
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^  Thert  }am^  said  iie,  *^tfie  bodiet  of  wne  of  my  ancestors :  a  mftgift- 
tnile  of  the  city  and  \m  wife,  who  tived  in  the  tfabd  oentary ;  tiie  naMi 
ml  dates  are  inscribed  round  the  figqres,*' 

The  priests  having  assured  themselves  such  was  the  case,  looked  at  him 
withincMased  raqpeot.  I,  ibrmy  paii,  ooald  but  admire  the  old  cavaliere 
at  eighty  years  of  age  so  rasolntely  doing  the  honovrs  of  the  temhs  that 
ainady  gaped  to  receive  him.  Many  a  sterner  and  more  phiioeophie 
natere  woold  not  have  displayed  die  nioral  oonrage  of  the  siniple-heartod 
cavaliere^  whose  benign  and  Inippy  natvre  enabled  him  thus  tooontemphite 
death  divestod  of  all  its  horrois. 

Frann  the  Trenta  be*  led  ns  to  that  of  the  Buonvisi  fKuuhf. 

There  were  some  carious  old  frescoes,  which,  standing  in  the  centre  of  toe 
chapd,  stick  in  hand,  and  nosing  his  somewhat  trenuiloas  voice,  he  pen* 
oeeded  to  explain. 

^  Cam  signora,"  said  he,  ^  yon  most  stand  on  this  spot  beside  me,  in 
eider  to  catch  die  light — adesso  va  bene— 8ip;nori  riveiendissimi,  met*^ 
tevd  aocanto — Ta  b^e.  Cominoerb :  In  this  fresco  is  represented  ^ 
■nraole  of  the  blessed  Volto  Santo,  that  image,  cara  arnica,  yon  have 
abeady  seen  in  die  church  adorned  with  all  me  riches  we  poor  Loc^esi 
can  command,  as  is  most  doe,  for  to  it  we  owe  the  many  blessings  and 
the  wonderful  prosperity  that  distingmsh  our  little  state."  Here  Trenta 
oroned  hiauelf  devoutly*  ^  That  boat  which  you  see  in  the  background 
arrived  empty  and  unmanned  on  the  Tuscan  shore  there  represented, 
near  the  ancient  city  of  Luna,  in  the  Lunieiana,  on  the  Gulf  of  Speana. 
The  inhabitants  rashed  down  at  the  extraormnary  of  an  empty  vessel 
sailii^  by  itself  into  the  harbour,  bearing  a  large  cross  on  the  mast-head; 
on  b<MircUng  it,  they  found  nothing  but  a  statue  of  blac^  wood.  As  soon 
as  they  had  canted  it  to  land  the  ycsmI  sank  in  an  instant,  oveiy  safl 
bsnsg  set  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm.  The  moment  ohosen  by  the  pufller 
is  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca,  whom  you  may  observe  here  to 
the  light,  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  and  snrrounded  by  priests,  whs 
having  been  warned  of  the  extraordinaiy  event  in  a  vision,  came  at  once 
from  Lucca  to  Luua  in  order  to  investigate  the  affiur.  By  virtue  of  the 
vision  he  considered  himself  authorised  to  seise  the  statue,  which  ooca- 
sioned  a  quarrel  with  the  men  of  Lona,  who  asserted  their  prior  daim  frma 
^  fact  of  the  boat  having  nuraculously  landed  it  on  their  coasts.  At 
kst  it  was  agiaed  to  place  the  imaee  in  a  caroooio,  or  oarriage  of  stals^ 
and  yoking  two  young  oxen  in  it  who  had  never  yet  worn  harness,  allow 
them  to  conduct  iX  as  they  pleased,  either  on  the  road  to  Luna  or  Laooa; 
Ton  may  see  here,  in  die  comer  of  ^e  picture,  the  carocoo.  Tlie  animal^ 
mspired  by  the  angelic  Madonna  and  the  blessed  Saint  Frediano,  patren 
ef  Xmoca,  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  chose  the  road  to  oor  city,  the 
biahops  and  priests  following  in  procession.  Do  ^ou  see  them,  oara  s^ 
nora,  thongn  the  colom  are  much  frded,  singmg  solemn  hymns  and 
Glorias  ?  The  oxen  never  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  p<Mtal  of 
tUs  very  drarch  of  San  Frediano,  where,  observant  of  the  mirade,  the 
body  was  deposited.  But  when  our  splendid  Duomo,  dedieated  to  St 
Martino,  was  ereoted,  and  a  chapel  was  designed  for  tlM  reception  of 
image,  the  repuUic  decided  that  the  Volto  Suito  was  to  be  removed  dNre> 
where,  in  somma,  yon,  signm,  have  seen  it^  In  rsmembiranee,  however, 
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«Im  aiehUdiop  ahrays  sterts  from  ham  ut  die  grand  iproeesskm  on  tbe 
m  t>f  Ae  Ate  of  Santa  Crooe." 

H6fe  Ae  good  old  oavaiiere  poased,  quite  fatigned  by  the  long  speeoii 
lie  lad  nade  ns.  The  pmsts  all  broke  out  in  a  ohorus  of  thaaks  and  of 
wider  a*  Ae  vtopsMdons  aiiiaole  ;  tbe]  deformed  <Mie  in  partiodsr  de- 
ohmd  be  had  never  heard  tbe  wb^e  event  so  well  and  distbioily  nav^ 
mted,  ivhiehy  as  hekag  oemected  with  the  fresco,  was  donUy  interratiBg. 
^  He,  for  Ills  part)  iia»wa«a  milie  yoke  il  sigom  ovvaliere  delia  soa 
gwitilawu" 

Tbe  good  oavaHere  smiled  benignly  on  as  idl,  and  winspeted  i»  me^ 
How  glad  be  was  that  PbasareHo  B.,  with  bis  emj^ty  noddle,  was  not 
^^^^^wo«ld/'  SMd  he,    have  spoils  e^rerytbing  with  some  eommaim* 

So  mueb  w«s  said  and  disoassed,  I  began  to  think  we  should  never 
Qieape  from  tbis  ofaapel  of  tbe  B«onvia ;  Trenta  bad  sneb  a  mass  df 
dnorah  lofe  to  impart,  and  ^  pnests  were  so  delighted  to  listen,  that 
tins  was  forgotten.  At  last  I  ventured  to  remmd  our  worthy  old  fineod 
bad  much  more  to  do,  and  that  as  the  hour  for  ikt  horse-raoiiig  was 
ippioaobii^,  we  must  go. 

Tbe  trio  of  priestsnow  took  leave  of  us  on  tbe  flight  of  steps  at  the 
Mzanoe,  with  numbevless  grazie  and  ^ane  tante  to  tbe  good  oavaUete, 
who  expiessed  his  satisCaotion  in  a  sones  of  lofhr  and  dign&d  bows  from 
the  earnage.  Boona  gente^  baona  oanaglia,  said  he,  rather  hauriKtily» 
^  I  rejoioe  to  have  been  of  use  to  diem ;  remember,  oara  signocm,  ^ougfa 
MAossod  and  oonontrified,  tbsy  are  all  pneets,  and  per  me  eono  sacri  motto 
WtiipuetidiDio.'* 

Bat  we  had  not  escaped  with  the  sight  of  one  oburch  oi^y  4  notUng 
woald  satisfy  tbe  osvaliere  but  diat  we  must  proceed  to  San  JMicbtle  and 
iiupeot  dial  also.    Tbe  fa9«de  of  thk  edifice,  attributed  ts  tbe  Lom* 


balf-^Rllare,  rise  above  each  odier  to  a  great  he^ht,  tbe  wbde  diminish* 
ing  in  breadth  as  it  rises,  ending  in  a  huge  cacdbroos  gilt  figore  of  die 
aMbangel  St  Michael,  whose  enormous  outspread  wiigi  are  of  plated 
breiiae,  so  foxmed  as  to  allow  the  wind  free  passage  dirongb  them  ;->Ha 
mcemj  precaution,  as  the  whole  facade  might  accompany  their  £sH« 
The  interior  is  so  perfoctly  plain  and  unadorned,  that  even  Ae  draxch* 
Wring  Trenta  conld  find  out  no  exxmse  for  detaining  us  within.  But  as 
we  emerged  on  the  piana,  he  called  my  attentkm  to  the  fMt  that  in  tfaif 
mes  Castracdo  Castracani  deg^  AntelminelK,  the  hero  of  Luoea,  the 
Napoleon  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  if  he  had  Kved  longer  and  moved  in  a 
lirger  sphere,  would  have  won  a  reputation  in  the  field  and  the  senate 
to  diat  of  the  great  emperor,  was  here  chosen  by  the  repdbMe 
molate  ruler  of  dieir  statte. 

At  the  time,"  said  the  oavalieie,  ^  when  this  determinadon  was  adopted 
bytbefepuUie,  Castrucdowasi^ntcan^ineoncmeof  bisnever^endbig 
wma  against  Fbrence;  bat  on  hearing  tbe  dedsion  in  hislavoor,  he  re* 
taned,  and  assembling  the  wb<^e  population  in  die  piaaza,  there  publidy 
^Maaaded  if  they  freely  ratified  his  decdon  as  their  Signore.  iMca, 
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proudly  consdous  of  the  prowets  of  her  great  ciiuen,  replied  by  unaoimoai 
assent,  and  loud  and  fl;eneral  acclamations  announced  dim  from  that  mo- 
ment absolute  ruler  of  her  destinies — a  power/'  continued  Trenta,  ^'  he 
uniformly  used  with  a  vigour  and  discretion  rare  indeed  in  those  days  of 
cruelty  and  personal  ambition.  Again/'  said  the  old  cavaliere,  determined 
to  inoculate  me  thoroughly  with  the  details  of  hb  national  history,  did 
our  warrior,  who  ought,  if  he  had  lived,  to  have  become  King  of  Italy, 
and  have  raised  his  native  Lucca  to  the  capital  of  Tuscany — again, 
years  after,  did  this  same  piazza  behold  him  pass  by  in  glory,  surrounded 
by  all  the  pomp  of  an  antique  triumph.  Ah,  those  were  proud  days  for 
Lucca !  no  wonder  we  love  to  recal  them.  Suffer  me,  cara  signorm,  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Here,  standing  on  this  piazza,  the  very  heart  £rom 
whence  proceed  all  the  veins  and  pulsations  of  our  political  body — (I  lite- 
rally translate  the  figurative  Italian  image) — Castruccio  had  planted  his 
troops  under  the  very  walls  of  our  proud  rival  Florence  ;  true  lie  had  not 
besieged  the  city,  for  he  deemed  the  moment  unpropitious,  but  he  had 
derided,  mocked,  and  humiliated  her ;  his  recent  victory  over  the  republic 
at  Altopasso  had  raised  his  £ftme  to  the  highest  pitch.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  campaign,  a  triumphal  entry  was  therefore  decreed  to  him, 
his  victorious  host  starting,  as  it  was  arranged,  from  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  so  bravely  defended  the  national  independence.  The  11th  of 
November  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  his  triumph,  and  as  all 
Italy  desired  to  be  present,  safe-conducts  to  the  different  states  were  freely 
granted  by  .the  government.  By  break  of  day  the  army  began  to  move 
fit>m  Altopasso  towards  the  city  gates,  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  booty,  and 
driving  before  them  innumerable  droves  of  cattle  captured  from  the  Flo- 
rentines, whom  you  may  imagine  held  down  their  heads  that  day.  Ah, 
ticuramente.  Next  advanced  a  train  of  thirty  thousand  prisoners  of  war, 
guarded  by  our  own  troops — a  motley  crew,  composed  of  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  of  the  vanquished  host ;  then  came  the  carocdo  of  the  Floren- 
tine Republic,  bearing  their  standard  lowered  and  trailing  in  the  dust ; 
followed  by  another  caroccio,  belonging  to  their  ally,  f^bert.  King  of 
Naples,  and  bearing  his  arms  and  standard,  also  reversed.  The  caroccj 
had  also  been  captured  by  our  gallant  Castruccio  at  Altopasso.  Last  of 
all  appeared  our  great  hero,  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  preceded  and  sur- 
roun<kd  by  the  prisoners  of  highest  rank — nobles,  generals,  magistrates, 
cavaliers  of  various  nations,  Tuscans,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  French, 
all  mounted  on  noble  horses. 

^*  Castruccio  (whose  classical  face  we  all  know  so  well,  from  the  fine 
portrait  extant  in  the  Guiuigi  family)  looked  like  an  ancient  Roman 
as  he  sat  in  his  triumphal  cluuriot,  built  after  the  ancient  tnodelsy  drawn 
by  four  milk-white  horses,  and  proudly  surveyed  the  scene  around  him. 
tie  wore  a  flowing  mantle  of  purple,  his  brows  were  encircled  with  a 
garland  of  laurel ;  on  his  right  were  the  symbols  of  justice,  on  his  left 
those  of  peace,  with  the  cornucopia  of  abundance  and  plenty.  His  two 
tons  followed:  their  father's  chariot ;  after  them  marched  the  main  body  of 
his  victorious  army,  all  bright  and  shining  in  splendid  armour.  Martial 
music,  echoing  in  joyous  strains  the  exultations  of  every  Lucchen 
heart,  closed  the  procession.  The  city  could  not  contain  the  crowds  that 
pressed  into  the  streets;  every  house  was  decorated  with  the  richest  hang- 
mgs ;  every  creature  who  had  gay  attire,  the  nobles  especially,  were 
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arrived  in  all  they,  possessed  most  costly  and  magnificent.  Old  man  as 
I  am,  when  I  think  of  those  times  I  feel  young  again — come  adesso  tiitto 
h  cambiato — abbiamo  perduto  fino  alia  nostra  indipendenza^adesso  sianid 
schiavi  Fiorentini.  Castmccio  little  imagined,  that  after  all  his  glorious 
successes  over  them,  Lucca  would  live  to  wear  her  chains — ma,  padenza. 
But  I  must  conclude :  Castruccio  was  received  with  due  honours  by  the 
magistrates  and  nobles  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  archbishop  and  all  the 
dergy.  The  daughters  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Lucca  strewed  flowers 
before  him,  and  saluted  him  father  of  his  country.  When  the  crowd 
heard  that  word,  thousands  of  voices  repeated  it ;  the  very  heavens  rang 
with  acclamations,  and  the  name  of  '  Castruccio,  father  of  his  country  1' 
reverberated  to  the  surrounding  mountains.  As  he  advanced  into  the 
city  towards  this  very  piazza  where  we  are  now  standing,  the  bells  all 
rang  forth  in  such  a  Babel  of  rejoicing,  it  seemed  as  if  the  campanili 
most  fall  down  ;  the  windows  and  the  terrazzi  were  filled  with  beautiful 
women,  who  scattered  flowers  and  garlands  as  he  passed,  and  the  whole 
city  was  mad  with  joy.  Castruccio,  overcome  by  such  overwhelming 
marks  of  affection,  expressed  by  signs  and  fl;estures  how  deeply  he  was 
affected.  In  his  countenance  were  depicted  the  emotions  of  his  soul ; 
and  the  mighty  warrior,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  might  have  worn  the  impe- 
rial diadem,  now  looked  almost  sorrowful  amidst  the  universal  joy.  I 
will  not  describe  his  appearance.  Never  was  manly  beauty  more  perfect 
than  in  his  chiselled  features,  severe  in  youthful  beauty ;  ebbene,  having 
reached  this  piazza  and  allowed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  a  brief  time 
to  tfogare^  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  cathedral;  at  the  porch  he  was 
placed  in  a  chair  of  carved  ivory,  and  carried  in  triumph  up  the  nave  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Yolto  Santo.  Here,  prostrating  himself  before  that 
miraculous  ima^  he  offered  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  booty  he 
had  gained,  while  hymns  and  song^  of  Joy  burst  forth  from  the  choirs  led 
by  the  priests,  who  gladly  sought  to  add  their  voices  also  to  the  universal 
expression  of  joy. 

Such,  mie  care  amice,  was  the  scene  that  passed  within  this  city  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  If  we  had  more  time,  I  should  also  like  to  tell 
you  of  another  glorious  triumph  when  our  Castruccio  was  solemnly 
crowned  Duke  and  Prince  by  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  the  Ba- 
varian, and  rode  round  the  city  and  walls  in  a  procession  scarcely  less 
splendid  than  the  one  I  have  described ;  but  I  see  you  look  impatient, 
and  we  vrill  leave  that,  therefore,  for  some  other  time.'' 

Indeed,**  said  I,  impatient  I  cannot  look,  fbr  I  am  delighted ;  but 
the  time  is  getting  on,  and  if  we  are  to  see  the  horse-radng,  we  must,  I 
fear,  be  movine." 

* «  Bagatella,  said  the  cavaliere,  who  looked  quite  rosy  and  animated 
after  his  oration,  "  how  I  wish  you  would  come  and  live  at  Lucca,  yon 
would  make  me  young  again — mia  signora,  sempre  amabile,  sempre 
baona,  saro  il  suo  servo." 

I  smiled  at  the  warmth  of  the  good  old  man,  and  pressed  his  hand,  which 
expression  of  remrd  he  returned  by  most  gallantly  raising  mine  to  his  lips. 

"  I  suppose,**^  sud  I,  "  we  shall  meet  B.  at  the  Circus  ?" 

**  Ah,  per  Bacco !  the  Adonis — yes,  he  will  be  there ;  no  one  but  I 
would  put  up  with  his  presumption,  and  I  school  him  a  little  now  and 
then,  because  I  am  his  friend,  and  I  like  him.    But  he  is  a  pazzarello  who 
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IcDom  nollibg  of  die  w<»ld»  and  wba  sooietimM  ttDDOjt  ne.   Hov  gU 
lam  he  ha»  not  beta  with  us  now,  or  he  would  have  dragved  yoaeff 
aomewhere,  as  he  never  can  be  quiet  fora  mooBMiut,  and  I  dbotudMAhasre 
heen  aUe  to  tell  yon  about  omr  glorious  Castnieeio.'' 
So  we  pfoceeded  to  the  Cifcus  without  further  delaj. 


SONNETS. 

BT  B*  laCHOLSON  LXYIHOS. 
I. 

A  DIMLT  misted  skj,  and  in  the  west^ 
After  the  sun  with  far  reflected  blase 
Of  transient  but  dirinely  lustrous  rajs 

Had  sunk  superblj  to  his  daily  rest- 
There  gleamed  upon  a  fleecy  cbudlet  grey. 

Well  rounded  from  the  all-pervacBng  haze, 
A  glimpse  of  glory  such  as  not  alway 

To  mortal  glance  that  western  arc  displays ; 
A  glowing  orange  tint,  with  faintest  flush— 

CJommingling  softly — of  translucent  red ; 
Whilst  from  betwixt  the  sky  and  cloud  agusb 

Of  the  sunk  orb's  refracted  beams  was  shed 
With  slowly  lessening  lustre — tiU  at  last 
Night  o'er  the  picture  disenchantment  cast ! 

II. 

Under  a  lofty  battlemented  tower 

Uprising  from  an  undulating  sweep 

Of  verdant  mead  and  woodland  rich  and  deep— 
A  relic  of  the  old  baronial  power  I— 

A  gaily  vestured  throng  did  revel  keep, 
In  a  June  eve's  ambrosial  twilight  hour ; 

And  in  their  midst  was  one  on  whom  my  gase 
With  a  resistless  fasdnatlon  hung— 

An  aiiy  form  inclined  beneath  the  sprays 
Of  a  young  silvered  birch— the  while  she  sung 

Of  love  and  chivalry's  most  tender  lays.. 
Ah  me  I  gold-tressed,  bke-orb^  maid,  the  spell 

Which  o'er  my  ci^tive  mem'iy  thou  hast  flung 
Would  it  were  mine  in  glowing  verse  to  telll 
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NEW  LIGffTS  IN  HISTORY 

Mr.  Fboude's  Tolumea  emfaraoe  a  most  important  and  inierestbig 
period  of  English  hiatorjr,  for  in  those  already  pohlished  he  treats  of  the 
mye  mom^tons  ooeurrenoes  hetween  the  aeceesioo  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  and  the  time  when  Henry  VIIL  asfomed  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  on  Earth  of  the  English  Church.  The  wodc  is  remarkable,  no  less 
than  the  period  it  embraces^  for  it  seems  des^^d  to  justify  many  of  those 
itroeities  of  his  ensangnined  re^  which  have  excited  die  horror  and  de» 
testation  of  posterity ;  and  to  persuade  as  that  the  Nero  of  the  Todor  race 
has  been  uniusdy  oJnmniated,  that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  bistorians  hare 
lepresented  him,  and  that  some  of  the  worst  acts  of  his  selfish,  eapricious, 
and  eroel  tjmni^  were  dictated  by  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  dnty.  The 
book  profiesses  to  fowai  this  justification  upon  unpdblished  doeuments 
fbuad  amongst  the  Public  Records,  and  thus  to  throw  their  authority  over 
tbe  represoitationt  of  the  historian. 

Some  people,  whoae  views  are  darkened  by  the  base  of  Exeter  Hall, 
and  who  seem  to  think  the  Reformation  and  the  Protestant  cause  identi- 
fied with  tbe  character  of  Henry  YIU.,  and  strengthened  by  its  vindica* 
ti<Hi,  received  Mr.  Fronde's  book  so  exnkingly,  that  we  took  H  up  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  that  some  docmnents  hitherto  unknown  had  been 
discovered  among  the  Public  Records,  by  whidi  a  new  light  was  thrown 
upon  Henry's  character  and  the  acts  of  his  reign.  Mr.  fVonde  mentions 
io  ins  preraoe  the  diseoveij  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave^  amone  the  Public 
Beeords  preserved  in  the  Rolls'  Honse^  of  a  larse  number  of  documents 
relating  to  the  opening  years  of  the  English  Re&matioD,  which  had  not 
been  published,  many  of  which  are  highly  illustrative  and  curious,  and  con- 
tain matters  hitherto  unknown,  and  are  intended  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Fro«de,  who  meantime  only  refers  to  them  as  ^  MSS.  in  the  Rolls'  House." 
Mr.  Froude  elsewheie  propounds,  that  to  the  statutes  of  Henry's  reign 
and  to  these  original  state  papm>  we  must  look,  if  we  would  fbnn  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character  ana  policy ;  and  he  lays  down  as  a  principle 
that  fiusts  whidi  are  stated  in  an  act  of  jMzMament  may  be  umfonniy 
trusted."  {!)  Now,  although  Mr.  Froude  is  not  by  any  means  the  first 
historic  inquirer  who  baa  recognised  the  authei^ticity  and  importance  of 
the  Public  Records  as  matmals  for  history,  he  seems  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  originality  in  being  the  first  writer  who  has  been  so  perverse 
as  to  draw  fwm  them  any  conclusions  in  favour  of  Henry  Till.,  or  who 
has  ventured  to  question  the  verdict  of  posterity  on  that  sacrilegious  and 
bloodthirsty  tyrant  That  many  of  the  maninoripts  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Froude's  work  contain  matters  not  hitherto  published,  matters  highly 
curious,  and  illustrative  of  the  cruel,  dark,  rough  years  to  which  they  re- 
late, is  unquestionable,  and  their  discovery  and  selection  is  another  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  public  by  the  judicious  vigilance  of  the  learned  de- 
puty keeper. 


*  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  WoW  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By 
James  Amfaonjr  Froode,  UJk.  London:  J.  w.  Parker  and  Son.  1656.  Two 
Tols. 
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But  coofiniog  our  present  remarks  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Froude's  work 
in  which  he  narrates  the  history  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  we 
can  only  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have  ohservcMl,  Mr.  Froude  does  not  ad- 
duce an^  newly-discovered  documents,  nor  bring  forward  any  new  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  monastic  delinquencies  which  were  made  the 
pretext  for  that  memorable  act  of  sacrilege  and  spoliation.  His  autho- 
rities,'' as  he  calls  them,  for  the  darker  scandals  affecting  the  monasteries, 
are  the  letters  of  those  veracious  and  impartial  functionaries  the  visitors 
appointed  by  Thomas  Cromwell — at  once  accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges 
—a  selection  from  which  was  published  from  the  MS.  volume  of  Crom- 
well papers  in  the  Cotton  Library,  by  the  Camden  Society  in  its  book  of 

Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  but  "  some  of 
the  statements  of  the  visitors,"  Mr.  Froude  candidly  says,  I  cannot 
easily  believe."  For  his  other  authorities,  this  new  elucidator  of  history 
takes  the  mild  and  impartial  Burnet,  to  whose  Collectanea  he  frequently 
refers,  as  if  the  libels  raked  together  by  that  sour  calumniator  were  of  any 
authority  as  a  matter  of  evidence ;  and  Mr.  Froude  also  follows  the  gentle 
Fox,  besides  Strype,  and  Latimer's  Sermons,  and  the  recitals  in  the 
statute  book  of  the  reign,  in  which  humiliating  record,  we  must  take 
leave  to  say,  we  can  only  discover  how  ready  pariiament  was  to  do  the 
will  of  the  king,  and  blow  hot  and  cold  at  his  bidding. 

The  journals  of  the  session  of  the  fatal  parliament  of  1532  are  lost ; 
the  Black  Book,"  or  Return  of  the  Visitation  Commissioners,  is  lost ; 
not  one  original  information  or  sworn  deposition  is  cited ;  but  Mr.  Froude 
wishes  us  to  believe  that  in  the  Cromwell  letters  in  the  Cotton  Library 
and  the  Rolls'  House,  and  in  some  Tudor  statutes,  we  may  read  true  accu- 
sations against  the  monks,  and  a  justification  for  rooting  out  the  whola 
monastic  system  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  if  we  are  anxious  to  understand  the 
English  Keformation,  we  should  place  implidt  confidence  in  the  statute 
booK. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  as  an  historical  question  that  in  this  busy  onward 
age  people  revert  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  discuss  the 
justice  of  Henry's  exterminating  acts ;  and  to  review  the  troubles  and  op- 
pressions of  that  dark  and  cruel  time,  is,  indeed,  of  no  more  use,  save  for 
the  elucidation  of  historical  truth,  than  the  inquest  of  the  Lydford  jury, 
who  were  said  to 

 hang  and  draw. 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 

In  whatever  way  the  question  may  be  viewed,  the  holders  of  abbey 
lands  will  not  be  required  to  relinquish  them  to  their  former  ownm,  and 
the  interests  of  the  living  need  not  now  prevent  them  from  doing  justice 
to  the  dead.  Yet  the  question  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries is  one  which  is  seldom  discussed  without  prejudice,  and  upon  which 
the  case  has  been  too  commonly  taken  pro  confesso  against  vie  monks» 
and  without  anything  like  trustworthy  evidence.  We  have  less  reliable 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  ffnglish  monasteries  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  Reformation,  than  we  have  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  those 
renowned  military  monks,  the  Templars,  were  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II. ;  and  though  the  stately  edifices  they  raised,  and  the  literary 
monuments  of  industry  they  accumuhted,  in  the  palmy  days  of  monastic 
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iiMtitiiiioDs,  might  well  plead  for  the  piety  and  industry  of  the  monks  of 
old,  Englishmen  have  generally  no  more  sympathy  for  them  than  fbr  the 
rule  under  which  their  unobtrusive  lives  were  passed. 

In  his  dhapter  on  ''the  Social  State  of  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury," Mr.  Froude  eloquently  says : 

"  The  paths  trodden  by  tne  footsteps  of  ages  were  broken  up ;  old 
things  were  passing  away,  and  the  £uth  and  the  life  of  ten  centuries  were 
dissaving  like  a  dream.  Chivalry  was  dying  ;  the  abbey  and  the  castle 
were  soon  together  to  crumble  into  ruins  ....  and  all  the  forms,  desires, 
beliefis,  convictions  of  the  old  world  were  passipg  away  never  to  return. 
....  Only  among  the  aisles  of  the  cathedrals,  only  as  we  gaze  upon 
their  silent  figures  on  their  tombs,  does  some  &int  conception  float  before 
us  of  what  these  men  were  ....  and  their  church  bells  that  sounded 
in  the  mediaeval  age,  now  fall  upon  the  ear  like  the  echoes  of  a  vanished 
world.'* 

The  old  monastic  life  is,  indeed,  hidden  from  us.  To  many  people, 
the  mune  of  monk—- once  reverenced  by  prince  and  prelate,  soldier  and 
saint — seems  only  synonymous  with  all  that  is  sensual,  slothful,  and 
superstitious  ;  and  the  turf  and  ruins  that  cover  the  cemeteries  in  which 
the  monks  of  Eng^land  were  laid  for  their  final  rest,  are  to  man^  of  us 
only  as  ''  the  grass  that  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon."  But  m  these 
days  of  historic  inquiry  we  should  endeavour  to  see  what  the  monasteries 
were  ;  and  this  has  lieen  very  well  described  recently  by  a  reviewer  in  a 
decidedly  Protestant  contemporary,  who  says : 

The  abbeys  which  towered  in  the  miclst  of  the  English  towns  were 
images  of  the  civil  supremacy  which  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  had 
asserted  for  itself ;  but  they  were  images  also  of  an  inner,  spiritual  sub* 
limity,  which  had  won  the  homage  of  grateful  and  admiring  nations. 
The  heavenly  graces  had  once  descended  upon  the  monastic  orders, 
making  them  ministers  of  mercy,  patterns  of  celestial  life,  witnesses  of 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  heart.  And  then  it 
was  that  art,  and  wealth,  and  genius  poured  out  their  treasures  to  raise 
fitting  tabernacles  for  the  dwelling  of  so  divine  a  soul.  Alike  in  the 
village  and  the  city,  aimongst  the  unadorned  walls  and  lowly  roofs  which 
closed  in  the  dwellings  of  the  lidty,  the  majestic  houses  of  the  Father  of 
mankind  and  of  his  especial  servants  rose  up  in  sovereim  beauty.  And 
ever  at  the  sacred  gates  sat  Mercy,  pouring  out  relief,  from  a  never-fail- 
ing^ store,  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering ;  ever  within  the  sacred  aisles  the 
voices  of  holy  men  were  rising  in  intercession  for  the  sins  of  mankind ; 
and  such  blessed  influences  were  thought  to  exhale  round  those  myste- 
rious precincts,  that  even  the  poor  outcasts  of  society  .  .  .  gathered 
round  the  walls  as  the  sick  man  sought  the  shadow  of  the  apostle,  and 
lay  there  sheltered  from  the  avenging  hand.  The  abbeys  of  the  middle 
ages  withstood  the  waves  of  war,  and,  like  the  ark  amidst  the  flood, 
floated  inviolate  and  reverenced*' — while  over  secular  institutions  the 
fierce  swift  tide  of  change  swept  by,  and  dynasties  decayed. 

But  Mr.  Froude  says  we  ought  to  go  to  the  statute  book  for  trust- 
worthy testimony ;  t^e,  then,  the  declaration  which  a  parliament  of  the 
mighty  Edward  made  five  centuries  and  a  half  ago  on  behalf  of  the  reli- 
gious nouses,  then  impoverished  by  the  extortions  of  the  alien  priories 
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by  their  monftitio  sapaiaM  abmd  (it  b  k  the  ^fltaMw  of  CnU^** 
JLD.  1807) : 

Whereas  monaiteri«%  nrioxiM,  and  odwr  ntKgioiii  faaoM  ipm 
f(MiDded  t»  the  hoaour  and  g^ny  o£  God  and  the  adnuiMiiieDi  ef  Holy 
Church,  hy  the  king  and  his  progenitorii  and  by  the  noblemen  of  tM 
realm ;  and  a  great  poitbn  of  Um«  and  tenements  hac^e  been  given  by 
them  ie  the  monasterieB,  pnories,  and  rel^ioiiB  hooaei^  and  the  lelioiew 
men  serving  God  in  dieiD,  to  the  intent  t£it  olerks  and  laymen  might  he 
adhnitted  in  such  homes,  that  sick  and  feeble  folk  might  be  msinlaiiieJ) 
that  hospitality^  almsgiviiig,  and  other  oharitafole  deew  might  be  doae^ 
send  prayers  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  fbundem  and  dieir  heira.'* 

But  we  should  never  complete  tfab  article  within  nasonable  limits  if 
we  were  to  dilate  on  die  purpose  of  monastic  institutsensy  or  to>  nddnes 
testimony  to  the  character  that  the  religious  houses  for  ceuUniws  enjoyed 
in  England.  Mr.  Froude  does  not  deny  their  ancient  grandeur,  nor  wish 
US  to  forget  the  days  when  tfae^  were  filled  by  comnnmities  bound  by 
mligious  rale,  whose  whole  duty  it  was  to  labour  and  to  pn^  ;  vdien  tfaie 
world  laid  its  riches  at  their  feet,  and  for  eight  omturies  saw  the  notable 
spectacle  of  the  owners  of  vest  property  administeitng  it  as  a  tnist,  and 
reaping  from  it  no  aggrandisement  for  themselves*  He  reeognises^  too, 
the  fair  beauty  of  the  monastic  epirit,  and  bids  us  view  it  still  imaged  in 
the  calm  sculptured  foms  with  folded  hands  that  are  recumbent  on  d» 
pavements  of  our  abbey  churches,  and  seem  Testing,  as  th^  lived,  in  mm^ 
templation  of  heaven.   And  he  says : 

A  thousand  years  in  the  world's  history  had  rolled  by  and  these 
lonely  islands  of  prayer  remained  still  anchored  in  the  stream,  the  strands 
of  the  ropes  which  held  tiiem  near  tiidr  last  parting,  but  stQl  unbrdcsBk 
Tke^f  were  v>hat  they  had  ever  beeiu" 

Why,  then,  were  they  to  Ml  ?  Because,  according  to  Mr.  Froude 
himself,  the  monasteiies  owned  only  the  visitoiiai  jnrisdiotion  of  the 
Pope  ;  and  when,  by  the  transfer  to  Heniy  oi  the  ecdesiasticnl 
macy  in  England,  tlwt  visitoiiai  jurisdiction  could  be  no  hn^er  exercieMi, 
the  monasteries  '^fell,^  as  he  tells  ns,  **by  a  mitural  tendency  to  oor- 
raption  and  decay,"  Faith,  he  says,  had  sunk  into  superstition,  and 
duty  had  died  into  routine.  The  Pope  had  not  found  it  neoeasaiy  is 
order  any  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries ;  but  parliament  had  no 
sooner  transferred  the  eodesiaatical  supremacy  to  the  crown,  than  ibe  king 
undertook  a  general  visitation.  Now,  why  was  this  done  ?  It  does  not 
appear  that  stories  of  the  degeneracy  of  monastic  manners  wens  in  ciron* 
lation  until  the  time  when  a  general  visitation  was  decided  on.  But  w 
know  that  Henry's  idea  of  spiritual  authority,  when  vested  in  him- 
self,  was  the  destruction  of  those  who  re^sted  it ;  and  he  s 
found  that  his  usurpation  of  pi^l  authority  in  England  could 
coexist  with  the  monastic  institutions,  which  wM,  by  foundation,  inu 
diately  subject  only  to  Rome,  and  formed  (as  Professor  Stephen 
called  them)  the  custant  bulwarks  of  her  power.  The  Mood  of  ' 
men,  faithful  and  constant  even  unto  death,  like  the  monks 
London  Charter-house,  might  aisan|;uine  the  Tudor  soafibM, 
spirit  of  resistance  to  usurped  authonty  could  not  be  quenched 
executioner ;  and,  accordingly,  the  king — who,  for  the  indulge — 
tl^awful  passion  for  Anne  Bolevn,  revolutionised  his  kingdom  l. 
reutd  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  who  afterwards  did  not  i 
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fiirthiiidie  tif  Jftoe  Si^fnaour,  to  shed  innooent  blood  and  oonflpiiB  wiA 
hk  oooncii  to  dotk  ihe  deed  by  fbrins  oif  law— determined  to  sterffice^ 
iBDKUrtMcwt,  and  to  make  the  irre|^idMftiei  wbach  seem  to  have  di8|fraced 
(KOtmgi  oon^j^nti  a  pratext  for  dtntraymg  all  iihe  monastic  ftmodstions  of 
tiwrnrntiy,  «ad  ttsmknmg  their  poMnkmB  to  faimselE 

The  apdogists  of  fiemy  ¥111.  ha?e  lately  turned  Tory  trimnphantly 
to  the  indictmeBt  oontoiBed  in  a  letter  addresmd  by  Car£nal  Sforton  to 
WilliHB,  Abbot  of  St  A]ban%  in  1489.  That  Aai^oB  00  levMng  were 
true,  aknmt  mrrpasiBS  belief;  and  the  moro  so,  as  the  aeonsed  abbot  was 
ody  invited  to  reconsider  his  doings  and  amend  them.  As  such  dreadful 
ohams  were  brooght  sgataet  l£e  mitred  Abbot  of  St.  AHmn?s  so  re* 
oant^  as  the  year  1489,  it  might  be  soppoeed  that  wickedness  and  eor- 
ruptsoe  wonld  be  foood  diere,  if  anywhere,  by  Heniy^  Tisitors,  bat  diey 
do  not  iqppear  to  have  reported  any  immoraiities  at  St  Aiban^s;  they 
<m]y  BBy  ^ere  is  ^  jnst  cause  of  deprivation  ag«inst  the  abbot>  not  only 
for  breaking  ef  ihe  king^s  injunctions,  but  also  for  manifost  dilapidation, 
nwfigent  adiraoistration,  and  sundry  other  causes.'^  Perhaps,  like  t^e 
Aibot  of  St.  Andrew's^  Northampton,  he  had  grown  so  dainty  in  his 
taste  as  to  remnnm  rents  payable  in  roses  hntead  of  00m  and  gndn,  in 
some  of  the  abbey  leases,  imioh  is  made  a  subject  of  accusation  against  the 
monks  of  St  Andrew^. 

Bat  granting  that.the  Abbot  of  St.  AUban's,  in  1489,  was  guiity  of  the 
mstftm  <diarged  against  him  by  Cardinal  Bforton,  what  eridence  does 
that  fumbh  to  justify  Henry's  spdBation  of  the  other  monasteries  fifty 
years  afterwards  ?  And  if  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  crimes  of  the 
Abbot  of  St  Alban%  in  1489,  were  shared  by  all  other  abbots,  and  that, 
as  time  went  on,  the  monasteries  were  deepening  in  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption until  theb  oyerthvow  oould  be  no  longer  delayed,  we  answer  that 
history  is  silent  as  to  any  such  abuses ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  TV.,  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  reign  of 
Heniy  YIII.,  until  his  statutes  against  Rome,  tiiere  was  no  lack  of  power 
in  the  Pope  to  visit  and  depose,  and  there  were  many  instances  in  which 
tbat  power  had  been  used  with  firmness.  Mr.  Froude  would  have  us 
believe  that  Heniy  did  no  more  than  the  Pope's  visitors  wonld  have  done 
if  the  Holy  See  had  authorised  a  vidtation  of  the  English  religious 
houses ;  but  although  the^  might  cause  delinquent  monks  to  be  deposed 
and  punished,  the  visitors  m  fimner  tim^  did  not  suppress  and  d^troy 
their  monastery. 

to  the  motives  for  this  purif^ng  visitation,  Mr.  Fronde  bids  us 
look  at  the  necessity  of  Henry's  position,  and  would  have  us  believe  that^ 
like  lus  divorce  from  Queen  Katharine,  it  presented  itself  to  him  as  a 
moral  obligation.  We  are  all  familiar  witn  the  hvpooritical  pretences 
pot  forward  for  the  divorce  when  that  measure  was  demanded  by  Henry's 
nckle  appetites;  and  wer  are  not  surprised  by  tiie  pretence  that  the 
visitation  of  monasteries  was  undertaken  for  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Accordingly,  the  monks  were  accused  of  being  proffigate,  self-indulgent, 
and  forgetHil  of  their  vows,  and  tiie  monastic  institution  was  decuired 
effete  and  deluave.  Henry,  we  know,  professed  a  great  zeal  for  true 
religion,  as  became  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  the  purity  of  his 
own  character  assures  us  that  any  self-indulgence  or  proffigacymust  have 
.been  unendurable  by  the  ruytd  accuser  of  the  monks.  It  is  true  that 
lome  sospicion  is  cast  upon  the  motive^  when  we  find  that  even  before 
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the  suppression,  and  by  the  inquiring  visitors  themselves,  the  jew^  and 
plate  of  the  sick  man"  were  j^ked  up  for  the  king's  use ;  and  that  (as 
Mr.  Froude  himself  tells  us),  m  1529,  at  a  time  when  the  vintatioii  of 
the  monasteries  had  hardly  begun,  the  destructive  party  were  so  oonfidOTt 
in  the  temper  of  the  approaching  parliament,  and  in  the  irresistible 
pressure  tlie  times,  that  the  conversation  in  the  great  houses  of  London 
was  an  exulting  anticipation  of  the  downfal  of  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  If  Mr.  Froude  means  by 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  times"  that  the  public  voice  accused  tb« 
monks  and  demanded  their  destruction,  we  take  leave  to  say  that  theve 
is  no  more  evidence  of  any  such  accusation  and  demand  by  the  peo{^  of 
England  than  of  their  alleged  impatience  for  the  decision  of  the  Pope  in 
fiavour  of  Henry's  divorce.  If,  as  Mr.  Froude  represents,  the  monasteries 
were  regarded  by  the  people  with  gathering  indignation'*  when  tbeb 
sacrifice  was  declared  necessary  to  render  the  kingdom  independent  of 
the  Pope,  what  does  he  say  to  that  popular  insurrection  in  their  fiivour 
some  years  afterwards — ^tne  ill-fated  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace?"  Per- 
haps "the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  times"  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Protestant  Association  of  those  days,  the  Society  of  Christiati  Brothers," 
as  they  were  called,  who  are  described  by  our  author  as  "  poor  men,  poor 
cobblers,  weavers,  carpenters,  trade  apprentices,  and  humble  artiaaos, 
who  might  be  seen  at  night  stealing  along  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Lon- 
don, carrying  with  them  some  precious  load  of  books  which  it  was  death 
to  possess."*    For  then,  as  in  later  years — 

The  oyster-women  locked  their  fish  up. 
And  trudffed  away  to  cry  "No  bishop ;" 
Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch. 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Ghurd). 

But  diis  new-bom  zeal  in  1529  contrasts  somewhat  remaricably  with 
the  indifference — ^nay,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  hatred  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  towards  Protestantism  only  two  years  before.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  a  pious  horror  of  popery  pervaded  the  taproom  of  every 
English  hostelry,  and  we  believe  the  people  had  no  wish  to  lose  thm  ou 
friends  the  modes,  who  were,  confessedly,  liberal  landlords  and  charitable 
neighbours. 

Thomas  Cromwell  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  urged  upon  the 
king  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  lay  some 
evidence  before  parliament  to  justify  their  sacrifice;  and  so,  with  the  pre- 
conceived purpose  of  spoliation,  the  reforming  visitation  was  constituted. 
"  Rough  and  ready"  instruments  were  found  in  the  infamously  famom 
Lee  and  Layton,  and  they  were  constituted  visitors  in  the  king's  name. 
There  were  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  monasteries  in  England.  The 
two  commissioners  were  appointed  in  September,  1635;  the  parliam«it 
that  was  to  be  asked  to  suppress  them  was  to  meet  in  the  following 
February,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  each  mo* 
nastery  was  investigated  in  the  interval !  The  very  sameness  of  the 
result  which  the  commissioners  pretended  to  discover,  shows  the  ommttf 
of  the  inquiry ;  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  yisitors  found  the  monb 
only  waiting  for  their  friendly  ear  to  confess  thei^  iniquities,  just  as  we 


*  Eroude,  il  152. 
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read  now  and  then  of  a  man  looking  oat  for  a  policeman  to  give  himself 
into  custody  iar  some  real  or  imaginary  offence.  Amongst  many  other 
suspicions  cirenmstancesi  is  the  readiness  with  which  a  monk — as,  for 
example,  him  of  Pershore — was  induced  by  the  visitor  to  confess  to  ne- 
glect of  the  rule,  and  to  the  commission  of  various  delinquencies.  If  such 
confessions  were  genuine,  they  only  show,  what  was  very  probable,  that 
there  were  miscreant,  backsliding  monks,  or  monks  who  were  impatient 
of  their  vows,  and  covetous  pf  ^e  pension  wluch  they  were  told  com- 
pliance would  secure.  But  why  a  confession  obtained  from  a  Worcester- 
shire monk  was  to  work  the  suppression  of  a  Yorkshire  abbey,  does  not 
appear.  The  suddenness,  too,  with  which  monks  are  represented  to  have 
been  converted  to  the  new  order  of  things  when  Henry  had  assumed  the 
supremacy,  shows  the  hand  of  the  commissioners — witness  the  ■  letter 
printed  by  Mr.  Froude  (vol.  ii.,  p.  478),  where  the  monk  informs 
against  his  superior  for  allowing  "the  Bishop  of  Rome's"  name  to 
remain  in  the  service  books.  But  when  monks  were  found  who  emulated 
the  constancy  of  their  noble  brethren  of  the  Charter-house — monks  who 
were  neither  impatient  of  their  vows,  conscious  of  g^ilt,  or  desirous  to 
bid  for  the  king's  favour,  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  forge  confes- 
nons,  or  resort  to  subornation  of  perjury ;  and  they  seem  to  have  done  so 
with  considerable  success. 

After  the  visitation,  the  king's  highness  seems  to  have  placed  the 
monks  under  surveiUance.  They  certainly  were  not  so  indulgently  treated 
as  our  ticket-of-leave  convicts  are.  Mr.  Froude  accuses  some  of  them  of 
a  fraudulent  concealment"  of  property,  by  withdrawing  the  dedicated 
plate  and  jewels  of  their  church  from  seizure  by  the  commissioners.  But 
in  fraud  of  whom,  we  would  ask,  was  their  church  property  retained  ? 
It  had  not  then  been  divested  from  those  who  legally  held  it  in  right  of 
^eir  church ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  transferred  by  act  of  parliament  to 
the  king,  what  fraud  would  there  have  been  in  concealing  for  their  altar 
what  had  been  inalienably  dedicated  for  its  use  ? 

And  so,  the  famous  "  Black  Book"  of  the  monasteries  was  presented  to 
the  Commons.  Mr.  Froude  says  he  cannot  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  stories  it  contains  were  true he  is  content  that  "  it  was  generally 
accepted  as  true  by  the  English  parliament."  When  we  think  of  the 
stories  it  was  said  to  contain,  of  the  sacrilegious  determination  of  the 
ting  to  secularise  the  property  of  the  monasteries,  of  the  number  of  time- 
servers  and  courtiers  expectant  of  abbey  lands  who  were  in  parliament, 
and  of  the  temper  of  the  anti-papal  party,  we  may  perhaps  believe  that, 
as  Latimer  tells  us,  there  arose  in  the  Commons  House,  when  the  report 
of  the  visitors  of  abbeys  was  read,  one  long  cry  of  "Down  with  them !" 
And  like  the  cry — "  Away  with  him !" — that  rose  on  a  more  awful  occa- 
sion in  the  hall  of  Pontius  Pilate,  it  prevailed,  and  without  trial  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed ;  the  lesser  monasteries  first,  but  the  greater 
monasteries  not  until  some  time  afterwards,  "as  if  increase  of  appetite 
had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on." 

The  commissioners  report  that  they  found  in  some  of  the  larger  abbeys 
the  same  delinquencies  and  immoralities  that  they  report  in  the  lesser 
houses ;  and  if  the  crimes 'alleged  against  the  monks  had  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  suppression,  justice  would  have  required  that  all,  being 
oqoally  g^ty,  should  equally  fall,  yet  the  measure  was  confined  to  the 
lew  wealthy  nouses  only ;  and  in  the  statute  for  their  suppression  it  is 
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6WI  redltd  ^Hhst  in  diners  graii  ftod  aokmn  aimttttenif  o£  tUt  radn 

tiiAiilo  be  to  God — re^ieo  is  zight  weU  kepi  and  ofaeriod/* 

Mr.  Fzoode  sayi  Ihai  in  die  lefoBmin/f  P"<^  tkm  wm  difimBte  of 
o|nnion  m  to  the  legality  of  seeulaiinng  pioperty-^a*  had  bean  JaiViiaiaJ 
to  God.  Latuner  waa  amnoos  that  the  maiiasfteneB  flhevid  at  baai  ¥a 
oonnreftad  into  ptaces  of  edacatioii,  and  he  depaeoated  the  ky  appiaMi 
aiion  of  aUbej  lands.  Cranrner^  on  the  other  hand,  was  zeloetent  ttai 
dorical  corpoaratioai  shodid  exist  m  any  fom.  fiawevary  pariuaowat  waa 
floon  induced  to  resolite  that  lefiormatioii  was  hopelen^  and^  wiAotti  and 
or  faeaDDg,  to  diasdve  all  the  leaser  abbeys  (that  is-to  me^y  all  mBBastoaias 
luprii^  an  inoome  of  less  than  200i.  a  yearX  daehuriag  it  to  be  ^  mooh 
more  ta  die  pUasme  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the  hoaovr  of  dus  Uii 
reafan,  diat  the  possessions  of  snon  spiritual  hovses^  now  spent  and  spoiM 
and  wasttd  for  borease  and  meiatenanoe  of  sin,  should  be  conrortad  to 
better  vse and  Mr.  Froade  has  told  vm  horn  trastwoEd^  tfaa  dmAmtt- 
tions  eaen  of  a  Tudor  stalote  are.  The  "better  use''  akied  at  waa  dwt 
of  the  eoBspliant  nobleman  and  gentkoian  eapeelant  of  abbey  iaada,  by 
whom  of  cotarse  they  would  not  be  spoikd  and  waatad;  rat»  Sor  tfas 
juesaat,  pariiament  (by  statute  27  Hcoiry  VIII.,  elMip.  28)  gave  iiioai 
possessions  to  the  kiag.  And  this  measure,"  si^  Mr.  Fzosde,  ^  we^aanst 
regard  as  bravely  and  wisely  resolved." 

As  to  the  great  mnnaat»rieB,  that  is  to  say,  aa  ta  all  the  nBgioas 
housee  not  wiUon  the  statute  just  mentionad,  the  polioy  of  the  eooct  was 
(as  Mr.  Wright  has  justly  obasrved  in  his  edition  ef  letters  oa  &a  8itp- 
ptession  of  Monasteries)  to  persuade  or  terrify  the  monks  into  &  ndim- 
taiy  snrarender,  bnt  this  policy  was  sueoessfiil  in  a  compaEfllayaly  sbhM 
number  of  instances.  Where  the  abbots  were  stabbom,  they  were  iadietsd 
isr  bigh  treason,  and  imon  one  oharge  or  another  dispoasd  of  by  tfe 
gattows.  Thus  it  was  wmL  die  noble  and  aacisnt  abbey  of  Olastonbuaji 
ML  Can  any  Englishman  think  without  indignation  and  hoaror  of  ths 
mockery  of  justice  by  whidi  this  outrage  was  aaeompliahed  ?  fflnstsa 
boxy  was  doomed  because  the  visitors  found  in  die  abbot's  study  %  MS. 

book  of  argumeOts  against  the  divorce  of  the  king's  mi^esiy  and  ths 
aneen  dowager and,  moreover,  a  printed  lifis  of  ^  Thoraaa  Be^naL* 
Li  does  not  appear  that  the  king's  visitors  conld  discover  any  koaiionliif 
oor  odier  matter  of  complaint  against  this  great  abbey.  Th^,  liowsssi, 
managed  to  have  the  abbot  executed,  upon  a  charge  that  he  had  xobbsi 
Glaatonbnry  ahnrefa.  Probably  he  had  endeavotwed  to  conoaal  aoasasf 
its  plate  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  The  true  reason  for  the  rKsnnhi 
don  of  the  fdihey  was,  that  the  commissioaers  found  it  (to  use  dieir  eaa 
language)  die  goodliesi  house  of  the  sort  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
haase,"  they  say,  is  great,  goodly,  and  so  prineely,  aa  we  have  not  asm 
the  like,  wilb  four  parks  adjoimng,  a  great  mere  five  miles  in  cosnpasi^ 
well  replenished  with  great  pike,  bream,  pereh,  and  mdi;  fianr  finr 
Bcianor  places  belonging  to  the  late  aUiot,  being  goodly  mansioaa." 

In  this  way  the  greater  monasteries  graduaoy  shared  the  Cite  of  lla 
leaser  bouses  which  had  £dlen  at  one  stroke  under  die  act  of  pai&HBant ; 
and  so  sapid  was  the  wovk  of  suppression,  that  wheaaas  ia  the  pofiaaaat 
of  15B6  twenty-eight  mitred  abbots  were  present  or  voted  in  the  Hnasi 
of  Lords,  they  were  diminidied  in  the  pacHament  whioh  opened  on  Am 
18th  id  Aprii,  1539,  to*  twenty,  and  in  die  session  begun  in  thalbUcnsiig 
year  aM  tba  abbots  had  disappeand»   In  the  mean  tioM,  jmd  Mm  lla 
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imn)nikm  of  the  gamt  hoiitei^  ike  Idog's  vmkm  wen  nak  to  angr 
abbey  ^Udi,  like  Si.  Ednmsd's  at  Bnry,  was  partioulariy  rich  and  pro- 
loloo^^  ifumoBt  af  any  offiBoce,  to  mt  £or  the  pinpoee  of  oonfiacating 
'^Ihe  japeniitioiig  relies.*'  How  gold  tsod  silver,  to  the  valoe  of  five 
thovaand imailis  (a  siioi  eqaiTaleiit,  jierfaajps^  to  I69OOO/.  of  our  money), 
came  to  be  regarded  as  ^  auperstxtfeus  reues,"  does  Bot  appear;  but  the 
mare  TakiaUe  tbe  spoil  die  more  snqpemtitioiis  seems  to  bave  been  its  use* 
.  Am  Henry  YUI.  had  been  able  to  intimidate  even  the  elezgy  in  oon- 
voeation  into  pronooncing  the  opinion  he  wanted  in  favour  of  hia  divocae^ 
itis  not  aurprising  that  be  induasd  a  parliament^  poor,  servile,  and  «ttp* 
mpt,  to  suppress  doM  leaser  mooasteriea,  and  to  vest  in  him  th«e  houses, 
aod  afterwards  the  possessionB  of  the  greater  monasteries  that  had  been 
dissolved,  Tbe  manner  in  wbidi  the  abbey  lands  soon  eame  to  be  poe- 
sssaed  by  Ae  oomtiera  and  statesmen  wlio  had  been  active  in  taeae 
wsasuscs  for  the  crown,  forms  a  significant  commentary  on  the  motive 
&r  the  whol^  proceeding. 

Henry  hiMl  found  parliament  very  compliant  to  his  will,  and  ready  to 
vote  bis  meeuuies  "  acceptable  to  Grod,"  or   for  the  benefit  of  tbe  seaaa^" 
as  tbe  oaee  mi^lit  be.    The  obsequious  Commons — whose  learning  of 
oanrae  had  qualified  them  to  jiidge  of  sueb  a  matter — had  affirmed  the 
invalidity  of  his  maniage  to  Katharine ;  then,  the  invalidity  of  his  nar- 
to  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  when  he  widbed  to  mairy  again,  humbly 
entreated  faim  to  do  so  ;  ther  wen  rea^  to  vote  Mary  and  £liiaJ)edi  >  ille- 
gitimate, and  then  to  voto  tnem  legitimate  again,  as  toepolnsy  of  the  time 
■bodd  recpiire ;  tbey  had  oomplaisantly  assid^ed  him  to  dispose  of  wives 
of  whom  be  was  weary  and  take  odiers  whom  he  coveted,  and  why  diouU 
they  not  help  him  to  iike  monastic  wealth.of  which  he  likewise  desired  to 
possess  himself?    Tbey  had  assumed  to  declare  him  Supreme  Head  of 
tbe  ikiglish  Church  ;  and  when,  later  in  bis  reign,  the  anti*papal  king 
tnmed  suppressor  of  reHgions  houses,  separated  from  the  communion^ 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  formally  deprived  by  the  Pope  of  tbe  title 
he  had  confotred,  the  legislature  assumed  to  confor  it  and  annex  it  for 
ever  to  the  crown.   He  did  not  find  the  clergy  so  compliant  in  1531, 
and  had  to  resort  to  most  oppressive  means  before  he  could  extort  &tm 
the  detieal  bo^  a  recognition  of  his  title  of  Head  of  the  Church.  It 
was  pretended  they  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  of  priBon^ 
atre,  and  they  baa  to  buy  their  ransom  by  humiliation  and  a  subsidy  of 
100,0002.  In  the  following  year  the  impoverished  clergy  were  sufficiently 
■ifvile.    They  endeavoured  to  outbid  parliament  for  the  king's  fovour. 
Ihey  ydunteered  in  the  opposition  to  tbe  Pope ;  and,  hating  a  burden 
vqpon  their  purses  more  than  they  loved  the  union  of  Christendom,  they 
in  convocation  addressed  the  kmg  and  offeced  to  revolt  firom  Rome. 
Wk3e  the  visitation  was  in  progress,  and  while  parliament  was  busy 
vnth  tbe  measures  of  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  bishops  were 
paiakysed  by  kdnlntions,  and  ^^submitted,^  says  Mr.  Fronde,    in  a  forced 
Mtemity.^    Oar  andior  confosses  that  the  Lords  of  Parliament^  qnri- 
tnd  as  wi^  as  toaiporal,  ^  existed  aa  an  orsaasent  rather  than  as  a  powei^ 
•id,  under  the  direction  of  the  council,  followed  as  the  stream  draw 
^^on,  v^n,  individually,  they  would  have  chosen,  had  they  dared  to  de 
^  a  Afferent  course^"   By  the  King  and  the  Commons,  through  the 
l^itrumentalit^  of  Cromwell,  the  w«k  of  sacrilege  was  don%  and  we 
many  a  glimpse  of  the  selfish  scheming  of  that  unscrupulous  adven- 
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turer; — witness,  for  example,  the  letter  addressed  to  him  bv  Lee,  the 
eommissioner  for  the  northern  district,  in  which  the  writer  omsrs  to  pro- 
mote CromweU's  desire  for  the  stewardship  of  the  possessions  of  FumesB 
Abbey,  if  he  will  ud  Lee  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  Holm  Cnhram.  Soi, 
too,  Mr.  John  Beaumont  sends  Cromwell  a  present  of  20/.,  and  prajs 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  purchase  the  nunnery  of  Grace  Dieu.  And 
so,  ad  nauseam^  the  harpy  courtiers  contended  for  the  possessions  of  the 
monasteries,  or  for  the  offices  of  stewardship  created  by  their  suppressioa. 
But  Mr.  Froude  wishes  us,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that  the  suppresnoo 
was  occasioned  by  the  corruption  of  the  monasteries,  and  was  underteken  by 
the  government  as  a  duty  which  the  interests  of  religion  obliged  them  to 
perform  ;  yet  he  elsewhere  admits  that  the  monasteries  were  sacrificed 
to  the  policy  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  throw  off  the  papal  jurifldie- 
tion.''    Henry  VIII.  had  no  wish  to  abridge  the  papal  power  until  its 
authority  reslarained  his  licentious  and  adulterous  will.    On  the  divoroe 
question,  the  fickle  tyrant,  as  we  all  know,  first  appealed  to  the  Pope's  dis- 
pensing powers,  but  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  sentence  in  his 
favour,  then  made  it  treason  to  assert  them ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
long-suffering  ELatharine  appealed  to  the  Pope  fJiat  Henry  abolished  the 
papal  power  in  England.    With  regard  to  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 
rrotestant  sympathies  are  in  flavour  of  the  destructive  reformers  and 
against  the  constructive  monks ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  view  that  measure 
as  undertaken  with  any  view  to  the  Reformation.    That  change  was  the 
gradual  consequence  of  Henry's  assumption  of  the  supremacy.  Some 
time  before  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  mass  of  the  people,  says 
Mr.  Froude,  fetncied     it  was  possible  for  a  natbnal  church  to  separate 
itself  from  the  unity  of  Christendom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  the 
power  to  crush  or  prevent  innovation  in  doctrine ;  they  fancied  that  €uth 
in  the  sacramental  system  coukl  still  be  maintained,  though  the  priesthood 
should  minister  in  gilded  chains.    But  Wolsey  saw  that  plun  men  could 
not  and  would  not  continue  to  reverence  the  office  of  the  priesthood  when 
the  priests  were  treated  as  the  paid  officials  of  an  earthly  authority  higher 
than  their  own."    When,  in  1634,  parliament  assumed  to  dedare  Henry 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  £ngland,  the  government  took  care  to 
disclaim  any  intention  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  congregation  of  Christ's 
Church  in  anything  concerning  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  any* 
thing  declared  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God.    But  no 
final  rupture  had  then  taken  place  with  Rome.    The  political  complica- 
tions of  the  time,  and  the  power  of  England,  led  Henry  to  imagine  Uiat, 
notwithstanding  his  self-willed  acts  of  defiance  and  sacrilege,  the  nation 
might  remun  in  religious  communion  with  Bome;  and  the  statutes 
a^nst  the  papal  power  ^ich  were  enacted  when  that  expectation  was 
given  up,  are  to  be  viewed  as  dictated  by  a  roused  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  ajealousy  of  foreign  jurisdiction,  rather  than  by  any  altered 
convictions  of  Englishmen  on  the  score  of  doctrine.    How  soon  the  result 
foreseen  by  Wolsey  came  to  pass,  we  have  no  present  occasion  to  show ; 
and  having  intended  to  confine  the  present  article  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Froude's  work  in  which  he  treats  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
we  need  not  trace  the  history  of  the  early  Reformation  statutes,  or  of 
tiieir  victims,     whose  high  forms,  seen  in  the  sunset  of  the  old  fidlh, 
seem  to  stand  on  the  horizon  tmged  with  the  light  of  its  dying  gloxy.* 
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AUTHOB  OF  THB  "BiaBTABMTH  CEZTTUBT.** 

XIV. 

The  first  Sondaj  Paper — Goldsmith's  Character  of  the  Newspapers  in  1780^ 
Foundation  of  the  Morning  fferaldSir  Bate  Dudley— Hugh  Boyd— libel 
again  I — The  Jenii^— Richard  Briosley  Sheridan — ^The  first  Editor's  Box,  and  its 
ioTentor,  Criq;H-Eoandation  of  the  7%n«f— John  Walter  the  First — ^Fioes  and 
Imprisonments — ^The  First  Evening  Paper  and  Peter  Stuart — James  Perry — 
The  Argtu — Louis  Gk)ldsmid — Sampson  Pdrry— Sales  of  Newspaper  Property — 
Eogagement  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb— Stephen  Jones — Transmission  of  Papers 
through  the  Post — Circulation  of  Newspapers— Close  of  the  Century. 

There  were  now  seventeen  papers  published  in  London  :  of  these,  in 
1777,  seven  came  out  every  morning,  eight  thrice  a  week,  one  twice,  and 
one  only  once,  a  week.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  Sunday  picpers,  but  the 
dtizens  could  fast  from  politics  and  news  on  the  seventh  day  no  longer, 
and,  in  1778,  Johnson's  Sunday  Monitor  appeared.  The  information 
which  they  hungered  afiber  was  pohtical  g^sip,  conjectures,  guesses,  anti- 
cipations, pure  inventions — all  supposed  to  he  genuine  until  contradicted 
next  day — mysterious  whisperings  as  from  some  great  authority  whom  it 
would  compromise,  perhaps  lead  to  the  block,  to  name,  but  which  were  the 
crumbs  of  information  which  had  been  dropped  from  the  great  man's 
table,  picked  up  by  his  footman,  and  spiced  for  the  news-collector — per- 
haps greedily  swaUowed  at  last  by  Hugh  Kelly  himself,  and  disgorged 
into  the  newspaper  ofiBce  for  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week,  as  per  his 
contract  with  the  Gazetteer  ;  or,  by  a  less  conscientious  mind  than  poor 
Hugh's,  fabricated  entirely,  as  Goldsmith,  who  knew  something  of  these 
matters  himself,  suggests : 

The  universal  passion  for  politics  is  gratified  by  daily  gazettes,  as  with 
us  in  China.  But,  as  in  ours,  the  emperor  endeavours  to  instruct  his 
people,  in  theirs,  the  people  endeavour  to  instruct  the  administration. 
You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  they  who  compile  these  papers  have 
any  actual  knowledge  of  the  politics  or  tne  government  of  a  state ;  they 
only  collect  their  materials  from  the  oracle  of  some  coffee-house,  which 
oracle  has  himself  gathered  them  the  night  before  from  a  beau  at  a 
gaming-table,  who  has  pillaged  his  knowledge  from  a  great  man's  porter, 
who  has  had  his  information  from  the  gre&t  man's  gentleman,  wno  has 
invented  the  whole  story  for  his  own  amusement  the  night  preceding."* 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate  quarrelled  with  his  col- 
leagues of  the  morning  Post  and  set  up  the  Morning  Herald  on  his  own 
account,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of 
November,  <'to  be  conducted,"  as  he  promises  in  his  address  to  the 
public,  upon  liberal  principles."  Bate,  whose  previous  fortunes  we  have 
traced  when  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  the  Post^  still  continued  a  fast 
parson ;  he  wrote  plays  and  fought  duels,  took  the  name  of  Dudley,  to- 
gether with  a  large  estate,  under  the  will  of  a  friend,  and  immediately 
Bought  the  reversion  to  the  living  of  Bradwell-jnxta-Mare,  eleven  miles 

*  CHizen  of  the  World. 
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from  MaldoD,  where  he  laid  out  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  in  restor- 
ing the  church,  schools,  and  rectory-house,  now  known  as  Bradwell 
Lodge,  on  the  itiof  of  wtich  may  be  seen  tins  magntterat  •£tor's  obeer- 
Tatory,  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns,  which  form  the  chimn^  of  the 
whole  building.  The  rector,  on  whose  Hfe  the  rerersion  d^nded,  died, 
as  even  rectors  with  &t  livings  must,  but  the  Bishop  of  London  refused 
to  induct  into  his  place  the  Key.  Bate  Dudley.  This  gave  rise  to  a  law- 
suit, which  lasted  seven  years,  ended  in  a  compromise  at  last,  and  left 
Dudley  a  poorer  man  by  some  two-and-twenl^  thousand  pounds.  But 
the  MmtoM  had  espoused  the  cauae  of  the  Prinee  of  Wales  -;  and  while 
Bhoidaii  defindad  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Pnnce  and  the 
Ddie  of  Clarenee  befriended  him  in  private;  in  1805  be  got  ^  rich 
rectory  of  KOcoran,  and  was  made  ehatusellor  of  the  diocese  of  FemSi  and 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1812  he  obtained  a  baionetgy.  Sir  Hsmy 
Bate  Du^  died  at  Cheltenham  in  1824. 

Similar^  in  more  than  one  respect,  were  the  character  and  career  ef  a 
contemporary,  Hugh  Boyd,  on  whom  John  Almon  has  so  laborioosty 
tried  to  fit  the  cloak  of  Junius.  His  father  was  Alexander  Macanlay, 
Es^.,  of  Glenville,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Swifb's,  and  his  mother  a  daugtor  of  Hugh  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Ballvcaatle. 
The  second  son  by  this  marriage,  and  bom  in  1746^  he  became  the  heir 
of  Mr.  Boyd  by  will,  and  on  his  death  he^  like  Bate,  aaramed  the  name 
as  well  as  the  wealth  of  his  benefiietor.  But  he  had  only  just  left  Trinity 
College,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  extravagant  than  the  editor  of  tlie 
Morning  Herald.  In  1766,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Dublin,  and  soon 
after  came  over  to  London,  and  entered  himself  ef  the  Temple — also 
entering  the  temple  of  Hymen  with  a  richly  endowed  bride.  But  his 
estate  and  her  dower  were  soon  expended ;  in  1776»  he  became  a  polhical 
writer  as  the  author  of  the  Freeholder ^  and  in  1779  and  1780  was  asso- 
ciated with  Almon's  London  Courant,  for  which  he  wrote  the  series  of 
articles  called  the  Whig,  His  interest^  like  Dudley's,  was  good;  and>  in 
1781,  he  went  in  the  suite  of  the  Earl  of  Macartnev  to  Ludia,  and  in 
1782  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Candy.  On  his  return  ham 
this  mission  he  started  tbejndtan  Observer  at  Madras,  ^riiere  he  died  in 
1794. 

Both  the  Herald,  which  Dudley  edited,  and  the  London  Courant,  fiir 
which  Boyd  wrote,  suffered  prosecution  in  the  next  year  (1781).  On  ihe 
4th  of  July,  the  late  printers  of  the  London  Courant  and  the  Noon 
GazeUe,  the  publisher  of  the  Morning  Herdldy  and  the  printer  of  the 
CazeUeer,  received  sentence  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  Bbel  on 
the  Russian  ambassador ;  the  printer  of  the  London  QmrasUj  as  At 
original  publisher,  to  be  imprisoned  one  year,  and  stand  fiir  one  hoar  In 
the  piDory  at  the  Soyal  Exchange ;  the  printer  of  the  Noon  Gaxeite  to 
nay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  one  year,  and, 
for  an  aggravated  paramph,  to  be  imprisoned  six  months  after 
expiration  of  the  first  imprisonment,  and  pay  a  second  fine  of  eoe 
lumdred  pounds ;  the  pnbfisher  of  the  Morning  Herald  to  pay  &  fine 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  one  year ;  and  the  pnnter 
of  the  Gazetteer  (bemg  a  female)  to  pay  a  fine  of  fi%  pounds^ 
and  be  imprisoned  for  six  months."*   On  the  next  day,  and  fiur  thaaams 
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offimce,  Ibe  printera  of  die  WhMuM  JShenirif  JPM  and  MidSksex 
Jimmal  wete  aiao  aeateted  to  pay  a  fia&  of  one  handnd  poandfl  mAy 
«ad  W  eaeh  impDMoad  one  year;  and  the  pnii*er  of  the  St  Jamu^e 
Chromeh  ioi  pay  die  fine  wilhoat  anflfimng  the  iuipgitonmeab. 
Truly,  the  Baasian  amhassador  murt  have  had  tell  imngel 
The  yaar  1 782,  as  far  as  we  can  tmoe,  faw  the  fint  cnnwfnwM  intk  &b 
pfeas  of  Biohard  Bonaley  Sheridan,  who  was  shortly  to  died  snoh  <in^ 
flurUl  lastve  on  Ids  name  by  Im  elooaentdefenoe  of  its  liberties^  and  who 
now  appeafiB  to  h»re  been  anited  with  othess  in  btinffiag^  oat  the  Jumk, 
It  is  not  -very  agreeable  to  hare  to  add  that,  on  its  party  afterwards 
eomiar  into  power,  a  proseention  which  the  Men  gowiumant  hnd 
koiight  againrt  its  printer  was  allowed  to  pcooead,  and  ha  was  laftio 
saffer  the  full  term  of  the  year's  impriioament  to  which  he.  waa.san- 
tsaeed. 

EroiB  firinsley  Sheridan  to  Samuel  Cz»p !  Well,  theceis  hot  one  stap 
{am  the  snblime  to  die  ridiealons,  and  while  we  reeord  iriiea  the  one 
eame  into  newspaper  lifis,  let  ns  not  omit  to  tell  when  the  odur  weotaat 
of  it.  In  Janoaiy,  1784,  dien,  died  Samel  Cri^,  idw  first  introdoaad 
the   editor's  hoK^  at  newspaper  ofiioes ! 

A  more  impoctai^  event  took  place  in  Jamnry,  1785,  on  the  durtoeadi 
day  of  wliich  there  appeared  No.  1  of  die  Daify  Dmeverstd  Begnttery  a 
pqier  of  fear  page^  principally  designed,  it  woidd  seem,  to  intsodase  to 
the  public  a  new  inreotion  of  printing  with  types  xepreseating  weeds  and 
flyttables  instead  of  only  letters — a  patent  prooeas,  eonoeived  by  one  Hemy 
«A)hnson,  a  coni^ositor,  and  whieh  was  to  save  tisse,  trodble^  expeaae,  and 
enrors.  The  priee  of  the  first  number  was  twopence*hal^peBny,  and  Ae 
printer  and  proprietor  was  John  Walter,  of  Prmtmi^honsMquare,  who 
appears  to  km  suffared  great  annoyances  and  leases  ia  his  attempts  to 
introduce  his  logogvaphical  hobby  into  amversal  piaetioe ;  hot  in  dune 
years  afterwards  he  found  die  dtle  of  his  new  paper  incoarenient,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1788,  fbiged  that  iron  name  whidi  etrery  moimng 
knocks  at  die  door  of  a  sleeping  worlds  and  Inds,  in  a  Toioe  of  thunder, 
wake ! 

Ths  Times  ! 

The  leasoos  for  this  diange  Walter  thus  deasribes :  ^  The  Univerml 
Meffiiter,  from  the  day  of  ito  first  appearance  to  the  day  of  its  etaifiiiaa 
tton,  has,  like  Tristram  (Shandy),  sufiered  fitom  unusual  casualties,  faodi 
laughable  and  serious^  arising  from  its  fioms,  whidi,  on  its  introduoltoa, 
was  immediately  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportion  by  all  who  c^led  lor  it — 
the  word  umhtrsal  being  unkversally  omitted,  and  the  matdive^ititr  being 
oal^  retained.  ^Boy,  bring  me  the  RegUier.*  The  waiter  anaweas, 
*  Snr,  we  hare  not  a  library,  hot  you  may  see  it  at  die  New  Exchange 
Coffee-house.'  ^  Then  I'll  see  it  diere,'  answers  the  disappointed  poliin- 
eian,  and  he  goes  to  die  New  Exchange  and  calls  for  the  Begmtmr  ;  tman 
which  the  waiter  tells  him  that  he  cannot  hare  it,  asheisaoiasidMoribcr, 
and  presents  him  with  the  Oourt^  and  Cil^  Better,  iiut  Old  Arniaal 
Begister,  or  the  New  Annual  Begistei^  or,  if  the  oofie&^hoaae  be  widan 
the  puilkus  of  Covent  Gaidea,  or  die  hundreds  of  Drury,  alips  iato  die 
polidekn's  hand  HmrrUi  JBes/Uiar  of  ladies.  Fertfaesaaad  odieraasoaa, 
the  parents  of  die  Umversai  Begisin'  hare  added  to  its  of^alname 
dnat  of  die  Times,  which,  heiag  a  monoqrUaUe^  bids  defianoe  to  ooonp- 
tofB  and  mutikton  of  dia  kngaage." 
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Walter,  who  appears  to  have  been  somewliat  of  a  doU,  plod£ng  man, 
with  his  head  full  of  the  logographic  system,  whidi  was  to  create  a  rero- 
Intion  in  the  world  of  letters,  appeak  in  lachiymose  style  to  the  public  erer 
and  anon,  to  support^  him  against  the  jokes  and  ridicule  which  lus  sys- 
tem brought  down  upon  him,  till,  at  last,  having  perseyered  with  ad- 
mirable <mtinacy  and  to  the  serious  detriment  of  nis  finances,  he  was 
content  to  adopt  the  common-place  way  of  printing  his  paper,  and  the 
Tvnes  ceased  to  be  printed  logographically."  It  made  little  or  no  sen- 
sation in  the  world,  and  certainly  gave  no  indications  of  future  power. 
For,  in  truth,  it  possessed  none ;  the  JETerald,  the  Public  and  General 
Advertiser^  had  the  ear  of  the  public  and  the  lion's  share  of  weight  and 
influence,  and  the  circulation  of  Walter's  oflspring  was  small  and  sluggish. 
In  fact,  we  have  been  informed,  on  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  cir* 
culation  of  the  paper,  as  late  as  1803,  when  its  original  founder  yielded 
up  its  management  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  did  not  exceed  1000  copies 
a  day.  It  is,  however,  only  hir  to  state  that  at  that  time  the  Morrimg 
Postj  accordine  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  July,  1833,  circulated 
only  4500,  and  none  of  the  other  daily  papers  exceeded  3800. 

fiut  while  Walter  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  unmolesting  and 
unmolested,  his  more  prominent  contemporaries  were  once  more  made  to 
feel  the  drawbacks  tnat  attend  popularity.  In  February,  1786,  the 
Morning  Herald  and  General  Advertiser  accused  Pitt  of  gambling  in 
the  funds,  a  charge  which  the  minister  thought  damaged  his  character 
to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  bat  the  jury  thought  differently, 
and  gave  him  damages  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  against  the 
Heraldf  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  against  the  Advertiser.  In  the  same 
year,  too,  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Henry  Woodfall  got  into  trouble,  and 
had  to  sustain  actions  for  libel  brought  by  Edmund  Burke  and  Lord 
Loughborough.  Burke  laid  his  damages  at  five  thousand  pounds,  but 
only  got  a  hundred;  and  Lord  Loughborough  (the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas)  made  Woodfetll  pay  for  intending  to  vilify 
him,  by  causing  him  to  be  suspected  of  being  in  bad  circumstances,  and 
not  able  to  pay  his  debts,  or  willing  to  pay  them  without  an  executton." 

Neither  did  Walter  steer  clear  very  long  of  prosecutions.  As  the  new 
paper  felt  its  feet  it  began  to  imitate  its  seniors:  it  got  more  bold, 
adopted  a  higher  tone,  and  commented  with  greater  freedom  on  public 
matters.  In  1789,  Walter  had  ventured  upon  some  strictures  on  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  publication  of  which  he  was  criminally  prosecuted 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  be  imprisoned  for  one  year  in 
Newgate,  and  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour,  besides  giving  securities 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  imprisonment,  himsedf  in  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  two  householders  in  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  his  good  bMiariour 
for  seven  years.  But  the  infant  Times  was  not  so  soon  silenced.  In 
the  next  year  it  was  thought  necessary  to  again  prosecute  Walter,  for 
two^  libels  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  charging  them  with 
having,  by  improper  conduct,  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  their  royal 
fiither ;  and  one  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  accused  of  re- 
turning home  from  the  place  where  his  ship  was  stationed,  without  the 
authon^  either  of  the  Admiralty  or  his  commanding  officer.  On  the 
8rd  of  Februaiy,  1790,  he  was  brought  up  in  custody  from  Newgate, 
where  he  was  working  off  his  former  punishment,  and,  for  the  &nt  dF 
these  libels^  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  ami  be  im- 
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prisoned  for  one  year  from  the  expiratioa  of  hig  present  term ;  and,  for 
the  second,  he  was  simply  fined  one  hundred  pounds.  But,  after  under- 
going four  months  of  ms  seoond  term  of  imprisonment,  Mr.  Walter  was 
hbenited,  at  the  intmession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1791. 

Three  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Thneiy  and,  in  1788,  the  first 
(daily)  evening  paper  made  its  appearance — the  Star^  founded  by  Petw 
Stuart. 

In  the  next  year,  Memory  Woodfall*'  seceding  firom  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  and  setting  up  his  new  paper,  the  Diary ^  was  succeeded  in  the 
management  of  the  former  by  James  Perry,  who  devated  it  yery  speedily 
to  a  higher  position  than  it  had  yet  occupied.  Perry  (bom  October 
30th,  1756)  was  the  son  of  a  wright  or  house-joiner  of  Aberdeen,  who 
spelt  the  name  Pirie,  and  managed  to  send  hb  son  successively  to  the 
school  and  chapel  of  Guriveh,  kept  by  Mr.  Farquhar,  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Aberdeen,  and  finally,  in  1771,  to  the  Mareschal  College,  where 
be  entered  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  and  continued  three  years.  He 
was  then  articled  to  Arthur  Dins  wall  Fordp^ce,  an  attorney ;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  hb  father  had  fallen  mto  difficulties,  and  was  in  no 
position  to  put  him  out  in  the  world ;  so,  being  a  good  dancer,  he  was 
induced  to  join  a  company  of  actors,  composed  of  Digges,  Mills,  and 
others,  who  were  then  at  Aberdeen,  and  with  whom  he  appealed  as  Sem^ 
proniuSy  and  in  second-rate  characters  (occasionally  yarymg  his  perfor- 
mances with  a  hornpipe  between  the  acts),  at  Montrose,  ArbrMtth,  Dundee, 
and  Perth,  and,  according  to  Holcroft,  who  had  then  joined  the  troop, 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  but  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  Digges,  the 
mana^r,  frankly  informed  him  that  his  brogue  unfitted  him  for  theatrical 
pursuits.  Procuring  recommendations  to  Manchester,  he  obtained  a  situ- 
ation as  derk  to  a  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years, 
and  then  bent  his  steps  to  London,  hq)eful  of  achieving  success  with  his 
pen.  He,  however,  had  a  difficulty  in  gettmg  a  subsistence  by  it  at  first, 
and  was  but  a  poor  publisher's  hack. 

The  General  Advertiser  was  then  ^ust  started,  and  Perry  in  idle  houn 
penned  some  articles  and  letters,  which  he  dropped  into  its  letter-box, 
and  which  were  always  inserted.  Seeking  employment,  and  caHinfi^  upon 
Richardson  and  Urquhart,  a  publishing  firm  to  whom  he  had  got  letters 
of  recommendation,  he  found  Mr.  Urquhart  reading  the  General  Adver- 
tiser.  *^  I  have  heard  of  no  situation  for  you,  voung  man,"  he  said, 
looking  up  from  hb  paper,  but  added,  smiling,  If,  now,  you  could  write 
such  an  article  as  I  nave  just  been  reading,  I  could  give  you  immediate 
employment  myself."  It  happened  to  be  one  of  Ferry's  own  articles,  as 
he  soon  proved  by  producing  another  in  the  same  wridnff,  which  he  was 
carrying  to  the  printers.  Mr.  Urquhart  then  informed  him  that  they 
were  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  Advertiser,  and  were  in  want  of  just 
such  a  person,  and,  next  day,  engaged  him  at  a  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week, 
and  half  a  guinea  a  week  for  any  assistance  he  might  give  to  the  London 
Evening  Post  His  talent  for  reporting  was  first  made  apparent  in  the 
trials  of  Admirals  Keppel  and  Pdliser,  when,  for  six  weeks  together,  he 
sent  up  daily  from  Portsmouth  eight  columns  of  the  reports,  taken  by 
himself  alone,  which  increased  the  circulation  of  the  paper  by  several 
thousands  daily.   This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  newspiqper  world, 
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mi  ke  waff  oimd  A^edtership  of  Om  GawBOBat,  cm  Ae  ^eadnof  Wd, 
ivfUtasofamr  of  <bur  guuiMui  a  wedc,  s  poit  wdiroh  1m  osl^  unJhttoekon 
oidUtiott  ot  Inisg  wfetteralin  (beczpnnto^  of  \m  pohtiaitl'  opinuw, 
whiob  yf^n  Fiozit8«  Pony 

Woodfally  single-handedy  was  bringing  out  his  reports  of  the 
daiistM^on  Ifae  foUowing  onFeming^  sometimes  not  before  midmgiit.  Wall 
had  been  wiaelu  in  arrear  somelbses;  bat  Perry,  hj  havmr  reliefr 
and  relays  of  reporters,  brought  out  the  night's  delMite  on  the  lollawiBg 
lasiwiig;  SKtiomtbg  Woodfall  by  nearly  twelve  Ivmdv.  hi  1789,  in 
coajunolaon  iMbl  a  Mr.  Gray,  be  pnreliased  and  adiited  An  Mmnimg 
CkrmUaU,  Clray  (who  was  also  a  Sootriunan)  had  been  tate  in  Gnek 
and  IMn  at  the  Cbarter^hooMi,  the  head  mastar  of  wiiiok  left  liim  Am 
hnndiied  poonds  for  good  ooodnct;  this,  joined  toliw  aame  amomt  ^i^neh 
B«ty  botfowed  of  Ransoat  and  Co.,  the  bankers,  and  a  loan  (afbarwavds 
nade  apreaent  to  Imn  by  will)  which  he  piooared  of  Bettaaoy,  wine  foer* 
cfaant^  in.  ChandoB'itooet,  and  doorkeeper  at  Ae  Hoaae  of  Comaaeoi^ 
puBchaaed  the  Chromok.^  ^hray,  who  was  a  man  of  moreelassiDal  liwiang, 
if  kssiiWy  tedent,  t^ian  Pmy,  died  soon  after,  and  the  property  dendtcd 
upon  Ua  partner,  sobjecrt  to  an  annuity  payable  to  Grta^  ntac 
It  beoame  in  Peny's  hands  a  mine  of  wealth,  produoing  an  inoonie 
lai|^r  than  ew  newspaper  had  produoed  before,  varying  fnm  mx  to  ten 
thwisand  per  annom.  Witheut  saerifioing  independence— -even  gaining 
the  paper  a  high  diar»etsr  for*the  boldness  of  its  tone  and  die  vigour^ 
ita  wciting — tie  avoided  giving  pcovooation  to  lite  goranment,  aoept  on 
two  tnfling  oeoasions,  for  a  period  of  forty  y^Bars*  writing,  incloding  the 
whole  of  the  period  when  the  venom  of  the  French  Benrohrtaon  was 
poiaoiBBff  oveiy  pen,  and  its  wild  and  lawless  princroles  pidfing  at  the 
DCfads  or  oeder,  and  tfarowinr  down  the  hedges  and  banrieie  of  society. 
On  both  occasions,  when  defended  by  ^Erskine  and  when  defonding  him- 
self,  he  was  acquitted;  but  onoe  he  and  Lambert,  his  printR*,  wero  con- 
fined ia  New^fate  for  a  contempt  of  the  House  of  Loras,  in  calfing  it  a 
''hospital  of  incurables."  This  was  during  the  editorship  of  S{Minkie 
(afteiwaids  Seijeant  Spankie,  M.P.  for  linsbmy,  and  Atbomey^General 
of  Beogd),  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  entrust  the  office,  on  aocooat  of 
his  numerous  8w>cations  at  die  dme,  for  Penry  did  not  co^ne  Us  tidenls 
or  his  indua^  to  the  ChromclE.  He  wrote  and  puldiriied  eevend 
pi^idcal  pamphlets  and  poemSj^  and,  in  1782,  founded,  and  for  a  year 
edited,  the  Emrapmn  Magazine.  He  was  often  a  busy  and  eloqoeait 
speaker  in  tlie  debating  sociedes  of  tlie  day,  at  meetings  of  Ike  Whig 
Club,  the  Westminster  elections,  8ec.  He  edited,  for  sevml  years, 
^  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Debates."  Unfortunately,  too,  he  entered 
into  oommercial  speculations :  one,  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Boodles  for  poly- 
graphic  paintingB,  whidb  foiled ;  die  odier,  die  purchase  of  some  mills  at 
Merton,  which  proved  a  heavy  loss,  and  mudi  embarrassed  Mm  at  the 
time.  He  w«s  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  integrity,  of  penevering  m* 
dnstry,  active  benevolence,  and  strict  consistency  ro  all  his  aodons  aod 
opinions,  and  died  at  Brighton,  universdly  respected  in  the  profesBkm,  in 


*  Mr.  Knight  Hunt  (Fourth  Estate,  voLii.  p.  103)  inteodoces  a  portion  of  these 
facts  as  "  some  carious  and  hitherto  onpuhlished  partioulars.*'  Mr.  Hunt  it 
wrong ;  they  all  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  Sir  Richard  I^Qlipe,  for 
January,  1822.  j 
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OeetmbflB,  laei,  tin  a^i  utjF^Am*  Se  fad  bm  4mo»  fiunbdy 
mdi  kfib  OS  dnldMQ.  &  coi^  aoumfy,  peifaafi)  W  o«Uedl  a  wAiboBi 
kit  WW  ioiid  of  ibli»k4Biter  lore,  aod  ImwI  at  h»  kouse  in  Tofuitoek* 
mpan  a  onnow ooUeetaon  of  xaie  books,  yaltted-at  fifteen  buB^Ptd  peunds. 

C£lbe  sawama,  bat  aotponnBsin^  one  single  attvibste  in  ooramoDy 
wm  9k  ODBtempraoEy  newipaper  celebntj' — or  peitiapa  #e  ehoidd  racier 

7t  uotaoBb^'   SapMwon  Peay,  editor  of  the  A^pus*  An  inimmons  paper 
the  same  name  had  been  aterted  in  Fans  by  an  En^^Hsh  Jew,  one 
Lmub  ."GroldsnHd,  who  had  fled  the  coontry  to  avoid  a  jnedy-deeen^ed 
punishment,  and  who  used  it  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against  «verythiDg 
Kagiish,  in  which  hononmble  pcmrait  ne  was  assisted  widi  fbnde  by  the 
Fonoh  mrnistsr  of  fbreign  affiuit.    On  a  hint  that  by  making  a  sobmia- 
mm  he  ooold  get  his  asntoaee  remsad,  he  came  over  to  Bagiand,  and 
stantad  a  weekly  pa|^  called  the  Anti^  G^Mean  Momtor,  attadong  ererii- 
dung  Ezendi :  agmn  dumging  sides  on  the  restoration  of  Levis  XVIIL, 
who  bought  him  with  a  bribe  and  a  pension.    Sampson  Perry,  who  had 
been  £iat.a  smrgeon  and  then  osiptaiB  of  militia,  took  ap  the  Argm§  and 
wmte  up  the  most  revKdntionaiy  dootEines,  dehberately  tifaoowing  obloqi^ 
on  the  OTacacter  of  those  whom  he  oonld  not  fiuriy  and  honourably  ovea- 
oena  by  aorgoment.    He  started  (or  radier  revived)  the  piqp«r  in  iT'dO, 
^at  an  expense^"  as  he  says,  *'oi  four  tboossBid  pounds,"  and  in  1790 
was  prosBcuted  for  a  asditiotai  lifo^  in  stating  that  the  king  and  Pitt  had 
kept  bade  imporiaut  inibrmation  for  stoflk-jobbing  purposes,  and  bemg 
feund  guillar,  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned.  In  17^,  he  was  indicted  m 
a  Hbel  on  the  EDoose  of  GomniODe,  and  fled  from  prosecution.    ^  I  put  a 
flhiEt.and  psdr  of  stodangsinmy  pockety"  he  BBys,t  **  and  wMi  only  demi 
gmoeaa  in  my  puiae,  I  set  off  to  fiiighthdmstone,"  from  whence  h» 
escaped,  to  Dieppe.    l?he  trial  came  on  in  the  Conrt  of  King's  Bench  on 
December  lOtn,  and  Perry,  neither  appearing  in  peraon  nor  by  ooudscI, 
WBa  found  guilty,  and  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  his 
lypnehansion.    In  Franee  he  got  into  tlie  congenial  company  of  Tom 
Pame^  Dianton,  and  the  revokitionisti  and  riff-raff  of  all  nations,  who  had 
some  to  fratecnise  widi  their  hands  in  each  other's  pockets  and  their 
knives  at  each  other^  throat.    The  absence  of  the  head  con8[nrator  leat 
lor  the  Argm  snofa  weight  as  he  had  gained  for  it,  as  a  dangerous  and 
reckless  paper,  and  soon  after  Us  oonviotion  it  fdi  to  the  ground. 

Notwsthstarafing  the  excitement  of  the  times,  newmaper  property  was 
not  very  flourishing;  a  few  papers  took  the  lead,  the  rest  were  no* 
i^iero."  Even  the  Ckromok  onW  sold  1148  a  day  in  March,  1797,  and 
1687  a  day  in  Maroh,  1798.  The  oop^ight  of  dne  Oracle^  daily  paper, 
circulating  800  a  day,  was  bought  by  Peter  Stuart,  in  1795,  for  eighty 
pounds  ;  and  the  copyright,  house,  and  materials  the  M(irnmg  Posi^ 
ohtmlatbig  only  350  a  day,  were  transfbned  to  himself  and  his  Imyther 
Daniel  for  six  hundred.  Soon  after  the  acqmntion  of  the  latter  paper, 
and  at  the  reconmiendation  of  Mr.  (afkerwaras  Sir  James^  Mackintosh, 
himself  a  contributor,  Daniel  Staait  secured  the  senrices  ot  Coleridge  for 
a  paltry  salary.  Tlie  JPoH  had  sufiered  a  heavy  prosecution,  three  years 
before  ito  sale,  at  the  suit  of  Lady  Eficabelih  Liunbert^  who  gamed  a  ver- 


*  Monthly  Magamme,  YoL  liL  pp.  565-7. 

t  Obseryations  prefixed  to  a  Sketch  of  the  French  Reyolution.  By  Sampson 
Pmy.   Ijondon:  1796.  2yo1b. 
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diet  against  it  for  libd,  with  datnagof  of  four  thomaod  poondf .  Thisy 
with  we  costs,  no  doubt  crippled  a  V^f^  already  not  Tery  strong,  and 
hastened  its  sale.  The  contntmtions  of  Coleridge,  if  not  so  attmetiTe  at 
the  time  as  he  has  intimated,  certainly  assisted  its  recorery  more  than 
Stuart  has  chosen  to  admit  The  Stuarts  made  a  b^;gariy  offer  to 
Bums,  who  rejected  it  with  disdain ;  but  with  Coleridge  the  case  was 
different ;  his  poverty  was  forced  to  consent,  and  his  task-masters  seem 
to  have  studied  to  keep  him  in  dependences  as  his  friend  and  feDow- 
labourer,  Charles  Lamb,  has  more  than  hinted,  and  his  biogn^er,  GKll- 
man,  boldly  declared. 

<^  In  those  days,''  says  Lamb,  every  morning  paper,  as  an  essential 
retuner  to  its  establishment,  kept  an  author,  who  was  bound  to  furnish 
daily  a  quantum  of  witty  paragraphs.  Sixpence  a  joke-rud  it  was 
thought  pretty  high  too — was  Dan  Stuart's  settled  remuneration  in  these 
cases.  The  diat  of  the  day,  scandal,  but,  above  all,  dress,  furnished  the 
material." 

A  laborious  editor  of  the  time  was  Stephen  Jones,  the  originator  and 
many  years  compiler  of  a  work  which  was  intended  to  make  newspaper 
literature  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and  give  to  it  a  more  lasting 
effect  This  was  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Press,"  an  annual  volume  containing 
all  the  best  articles  which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  during  the 
year.  Jones,  who  was  bom  in  1763,  and  brought  up  at  St  Pani's 
School,  was  originally  designed  by  his  friends  for  a  sculptor,  but  he  pre- 
ferred printing,  and  worked  at  the  trade  for  some  time.  In  1797  he 
was  made  editor  of  the  WhiiehaU  Evening  Postj  which  he  afWwards 
left  for  the  General  Evening  Po$t  In  1799,  he  issued  his  first  volume 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Press,"  and  from  time  to  time  wrote  and  com- 
piled various  other  works  of  some  value,  editing  also  for  some  time  tiie 
European  Magazine. 

The  number  of  papers  coming  out  daily  in  London,  in  1790,  was  four- 
teen, with  seven  twice  a  week,  and  eleven  weekly.  In  1792,  die  number 
was  thirteen  duly,  and  twenty  weekly  or  twice  a  week ;  whereas,  ten 
years  previously,  in  1782,  it  had  been  nine  dail^,  nine  twice  a  we^  and 
none  weekly.  In  1795,  there  were  fourteen  daily,  ten  thrice  a  week,  two 
twice  a  week,  and  twelve  weekly.  In  1777,  the  drculation  of  papers 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  13,150,642;  in  1778,  13,240,059;  in 
1779,  14,106,842;  in  1780,  14,217,371;  in  1781,  14,397,620;  in 
1782,  15,272,519;  in  1790  it  had  dropped  to  14,035,639,  and  in  1792 
it  only  reached  15,005,760.*  The  greater  portion  of  these  passed 
through  the  Post-office^  carrying  their  information  into  every  node  and 
comer  of  the  land. 

The  BrUish  Gazette  and  Sunday  Monitor  of  January  lOtii,  1796, 
g^ves  the  number  passing  annually  through  the  post  as  twelve  millions, 
whereas,  before  Mr.  Palmer^s  improvement  in  the  system  of  mail  com- 
munication, the  number  had  not  exceeded  two  millions. 

It  may  not  have  struck  some  people  before,  that  a  man,  whom  they 
may  or  may  not  have  heard  of  as  having  introduced  mail-coaches,  had 
any  hand  in  securing  the  liberties  of  the  country,  or  adding  in  so  large  a 
degree  to  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  press. 

*  Encydopndia  Britaonica,  and  Encydopflddia  Londiniensis. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OP  BARON  VON  STEIN. 
1757—1809. 

So  many  different  views  hare  been  entertained  about  the  oondoot  of 
the  great  Fmasian  minister  Baron  von  Stein  during  the  eventful  years 
1805-1815,  that  we  hail  with  glad  welcome  the  very  valuable  work  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Fertz,  editor  of 
the    MoDumenta  Historica  Germanise."*    The  statesman  who,  as  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  then  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  did  so  much  to  ensure  the  liberation  of  Germany  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  has  been  very  differently  regarded  by  different 
nations;  but  all  nave  been  cbmpeUed,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  to 
recognise  liim  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  men  of  his  age.  But 
though  hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  bearing  more  or  less  imme- 
diate reference  to  Stein,  no  autiiorhad  hitherto  hit  on  the  idea  of  writing 
his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  subject.    Stein's  repugnance  to 
memcMP- writing  had  much  to  do  with  this,  and  when  urged  by  personal 
y.  friends  to  fill  up  the  gap  and  prevent  all  possiUe  misunderstanding,  the 
old  man  would  reply,  gruffly,  "I  utterly  detest  the  whole  genus  of 
memoira.    My  memoirs  must  not  rank  with  those  of  Vidocq,  Samson  le 
Bourreau,  d'une  Contemporaine,  Mis»  Wilson,''  &c.  After  Stein's  death, 
howeveTy  his  intimate  firiend  Perts  undertook  the  task  of  writing  his  life, 
and  baa  received  great  assistance  from  all  those  persons,  who  cajne  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  minister.  The  result  is  a  very  German  one  : 
the  editor  has  eone  to  work  with  that  Grundliehkeit  peculiar  to  his 
countrymen,  and  has  produced  a  thoroughly  unreadable  book,  yet  full  of 
the  meet  valuable  documents,  which  only  a  reviewer  could  have  the 
patience  to  pick  out  of  the  surrounding  heap  of  prosy  reflections  and 
landation  of  the  Sutherland.    Fortunately  for  our  readers.  Stein's  life 
presents  three  great  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  years  1808,  1814,  and 
1816,  and  in  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  regard  the  tangled  web 
of  his  life  from  the  commencement  until  his  proscription  by  ^poleon, 
and  flight  to  Russia.    A  memoir  written  by  Stein  himself  in  1823,  at 
the  request  of  the  Crown  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria,  supplies  a  portion  of 
the  material  we  purpose  to  employ. 

Cabi.  ton  Stein  was  bom  at  the  ancestral  Castle  of  Stem,  in  Nassau, 
on  the  26th  October,  1757,  just  ten  days  before  the  battie  of  Rossbach ; 
he  was  the  fourth  child  of  his  parents,  and  the  favourite  of  the  whole 


*  Das  Leben  des  Ministers  Fieiherm  von  Stein*  Yon  G.  H.  Fertz.  Berlin : 
O.  Burner. 
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house.  His  father  was  disposed  to  enkindle  a  true  love  of  his  country 
in  the  lad,  and  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  tortuous  machinations 
of  court  life  hy  a  residence  of  forty  years  at  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
Hayence.  Thence  he  retired  to  his  estates,  and  devoted  himself  to  hunt- 
ing and  dvM^g,  and  the  •dbcatimi  of  fliis  diiMren.  Carl  apuat  Us  time 
in  tin  study  of  Instoiy,  mmA  was  a  pasiioaale  admim  of  die  Eaglish 
constitution,  and  this  feeling  adhered  to  him  through  life.  In  1773  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Getting^  where  he  studied  jurisprudence 
and  history,  and  eventually  proceeded  on  his  travels — like  a  voung  baron 
was  expected  to  do  in  tho«e  days  of  the  graad  to«r--throqgti  Styria  and 
Hungary.  But  a  ^at  change  took  place  in  his  prospects :  owing  to 
the  spendthrift  habits  of  the  Mioti  eoa,  a  written  family  cotnpact  was 
made  that  the  family  should  give  up  all  claim  to  the  family  estates  on 
behalf  of  the  one  whom  the  parents  selected  as  the  ftiftQre  repussetttatifvo 
of  ibe  boonial  hcnm.  The  i^ice  fell  upon  Cari,  for  bo  one  i»taaw 
tiiat  iSbm  hmfy  name  was  destined  to  expire  with  him. 

Hie  oertun^  of  erentudly  coming  in  to  m  large  estate  in  one  of  Ae 
kmliett  portions  of  Grermany  would,  probably,  have  satisfied  bmnA  meft ; 
bvt  tlM  Tovng  heir  only  regarded  it  as  active  means  to  ptwiote  the  w^ 
fare  of  his  fiUheriand.  However,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ofpottasktf 
to  give  «p  ihe  propoecd  plan  that  he  shonld  become  a  member  of 
Imperial  Court  of  Excheooer,  and  he  mplted  for  an  appoiDtaieBt  «t 
Beriin.  On  the  2nd  Febmaty,  17S0,  IVederiok  II.  noauated  kna- 
dmnberlain,  and  the  yotmg  num  planted  his  foot  on  the  Arst  nmg-if  lfe» 
IMst  up  which  he  was  to  dimb  so  laboriously  to  renown. 

Hii  mt  appointmeot  was  to  the  mining  department^  which  was  dm 
inf  an  imsatb^Ktoiy  condition ;  and  so  laboriou^  did  he  woiic^  and  m 
satisfied  were  the  ministers  widi  him,  that  in  two  yean  he  was  pmsaiitml 
to  the  mk  <3f  diief  mining  counsellor  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  dto 
king,  who  regarded  his  advancement  as  too  n^id.  Af^r  a  lengthsMd 
jomey  of  inspection.  Stein  returned  to  BerKn  in  1784)  and  ww  ap* 
pointed  director  of  the  Wesl^halian  mines  and  factories.  As  he  Miuaeif 
says,  I  went  to  work  sealously,  but  was  apt  to  regaid  matten  onlyitOB 
one  side,  so  that  I  caused  dissatisfaction  and  complaints,  wlueh  I  eorid 
have  avoided  by  greater  mildness,  and  which  I  erentually  did  avoid."  in 
May,  1 785,  Stein  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  diplomacy  vet^  wnex^ 
pectedly,  and  from  no  desire  of  his  own.  Joseph  II.  had  not  g^v>en  » 
nis  designs  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  house  dominioBS,  wtuA  hm 
been  frustrated  by  the  war  of  succession  and  die  peace  of  Tesdiett.  His 
meeting  with  Catherine  IL  prepared  tiie  way  for  fresh  advances.  Thmr 
came  to  an  agreement  based  on  mutual  interest:  Catherine  had  wl 
liberty  of  action  in  the  East,  where  E^e  proposed  to  o^^rtfarow  Tmioey  and 
found  a  Greek  empire  for  her  grandson  Constantino,  while  Joseph  dinctod 
his  attention  to  C^Brmany  and  the  Netheriands.  Louis  XVI.,  ins  btvrtiier 
in-law,  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  Joseph's  plans,  and  as  Eugiaad 
had  her  bands  full  of  the  American  war,  the  ambitious  young  emfmv 
hoped  to  overreach  his  sole  decided  enemy  among  the  great  pow<en,  and 
gain  his  object  by  perseverance.  Frederick  was  well  aware  of  the  imnsnent 
danger,  and  prepared  to  resist.  His  position  was  very  awkward:  he 
had  lost  Russia  as  his  ally,  and  England  was  too  mudi  exhausted  to 
come  to  his  assistance ;  hence  the  only  prospect  was  to  effect  a  Mi** 
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was  a  union  of  &  Gennaa  ecNirta  aftor  tbe  paUtrn.of  eonladeratkML 
of  SduaalkaUL  Joiapk  was  ^erj  actiY^  and  Iub  propontkm  lo  giT#  the 
£l«eior  Carl  TheodoKa  the  Neiberkads,  under  Ihe  tide  ol  a  Kiogdoni 
Biii|f«idy»  in  exokange  Ibr  Bavana»  soon  reached  the  king's  ears*  At 
tba  saise  tiaie,  the  Russiaa  ambassador  appeared  at  the  eonrt  of  the  Mzt 
agnate^  the  Duke  des  Deux  Fonts,  and  demanded  his  consent  to  tiie  pto- 
Mtsed  diaage.  The  King  of  Prussia  immediately  a[^ealed  to  Bosaa  and 
rranec^  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Teschea  ;  but  as  he  could  bo4  gain 
any  definite  promise  of  the  withdrawal  oi  the  Austrian  plan,  he  decided  en 
canying  eott  the  proposed  confederation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  old  king  made  the  memorable  remaric,  My  age  protects  me  from 
aay  i^preheosion  that  suidi  things  will  tiJce  plaoe  ia  my  time ;  and  ii 
I  strive  t»  prevent  them  it  is  solely  throuj^h  devotion  to  my  country,  aod 
the  daty  wmoh  every  good  citixen  must  xeel  to  maintain  his  fatheriaad 
ia  those  rights  and  privileges  which  he  found  ousting  when  he  came  iato 
the  world."  The  king,  however,  Ibund  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  Elector 
<^  Mayenee^  and  St^  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  negotiations.  The 
foUomag  extract  will  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  Gierman  courts  at  that 
day; 

Tlie  GalHcised  Duke  Chaiies  des  Deux  Fonts  was,  like  Louis  XV.,  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure.  Women,  pfatjs,  concerts,  festivals,  the  chase,  fiUed  up  his 
tine,  and  constantly  emptied  Ms  treaeury :  he  paid  but  very  slight  attention  to 
baBaees,  and  kisBaansteEshad  £reqnenUy  to  drive  a  com>le  of  posts  to  obtain  his 
sigMitare  to  a  docum^  ....  Frivy-Couseillor  von  Esebeck  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  loans.  The  duke's  Meads  congregated  round  Madame  von  Eseheok, 
^l^ombuxg,  while  the  duchess  held  her  soirees  at  Kadsburg  or  the  Fheasaatn^, 
but  some  young  beauties  were  beginning  to  menace  the  ageing  charms  of  the 
Esebeck.  The  duke*s  tutor,  AbW  Salabert,  clever  and  crafty,  a  thorough 
Frenchman  by  educ£d;ion,  had  been  gained  by  a  rich  living :  he,  too,  kept  a 
harem,  as  was  the  eostom  of  the  conntry.  Everybody  lived  exdosivdy  for 
pleasare. 

The  Elector  of  Mayenee  was  in  the  habit  of  passiar  his  tiaie  ia  the 
eompaay  of  his  nieoes»  Mesdamee  de  Coadeahove  and  De  Ferret.  Al- 
thoi^h  he  had  been  long  attached  to  Austria,  the  Frinoe  SLaunitz  had 
efieaded  him  by  some  remark,  and  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  by 
adfaereaae  to  Prussia,  although,  as  Catholic  primate,  his  rel^^a  hoand 
him  to  Austria.  The  Austrian  ambassador,  Mettemidi,  tri^d  to  gaia 
o««r  the  elector^s  mistresses,  but,  failing  in  that^  raised  malicioos  oepevts 
agaiaat  them,  which  naturally  ended  in  making  the  prince-bishop  more 
foad  of  them  thaa  before.  After  a  variety  of  intrigues,  Stein  suoeeaded 
aa  gainiaff  the  di^,  and  the  treaty  between  Frussia  and  Mayenee  was 
ti^aad!  In  1786  the  Great  Frederick  died,  and  was  suoeeeofed  his 
Dirfwiw,  Frederick  William  IL,  whose  character  Stein  thus  dnscnhai : 
^^poesessed  a  pamr&l  memory,  enriched  by  the  study  of  histocy,  a 
elMT  vnderstanding,  and  a  noble,  benevolent  character,  joined  to  a  lively 
fctJiny  of  his  dignity.  These  good  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  aea- 
snality  which  rendered  him  dependent  on  his  mistresses^  by  a  propensity 
for  mystifiism  and  spirit-seeing,  through  which  men  of  moderate  alalities 
g^yvetned,  and  want  of  perseverance.  A  great  portion  of  his  mistafaee 
moal^  however,  be  aeeribed  to  the  natioa,  which  knelt  down  aad  vor- 
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•hipped  the  king's  ministers  and  mistresses,  and  made  a  most  unworthy 
use  of  his  liberality  in  the  division  of  the  Polish  estates.** 

In  1786»  Stein  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  study- 
ing the  mbes  and  factories.  In  1 788  he  was  appcnnted  Director-Genenl 
of  Cleve  and  Ham,  after  declining  embassies  to  the  Hague  and  Rmsta. 
Stein  felt  a  great  disinclination  for  the  diplomatic  career,  for  he  "dis- 
liked the  mutable  policy  of  courts,  the  constant  necessitpr  of  detecting 
secrets^  the  necessity  of  living  in  the  great  world,  with  its  enjoyments 
and  restrictions,  littlenesses  and  ennut,  and  because  he  loved  indepen- 
dence and  frankness."  For  four  years  he  worked  hard  in  the  Mark 
district,  laid  down  one  hundred  miles  of  roads,  and  brought  .the  country 
to  such  a  state  of  prosperity  that  he  was  enabled  to  abolish  the  oorvSa^ 
which,  to  his  independent  spirit,  were  an  abomination.  At  this  time  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  a  new  career  opened  for  Stein ;  the 
following  years  were  devoted  by  him  to  an  attempted  restoration  of  that 
fMtriotic  spirit  which  had  so  utterly  sunk  in  Grermany.  The  Imperial 
army  was  a  clumsy  machine,  composed  of  very  small  parts,  and,  nnce 
Rossbach,  had  been  an  object  of  contempt :  among  the  middle  powers, 
only  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  kept  up  regular  armies :  Saxony  had 
been  closely  allied  to  Prussia  since  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg;  ihe 
Hanoverians  had  displayed  their  bravery  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswidc 
in  Gibraltar  and  the  Indies;  the  Hessians  in  America,  for  which  war 
their  regiments  had  been  sold.  The  Bavarian  army  was  almost  dissolved ; 
and  the  spiritual  lords  generally  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Bidiop 
of  Hildesheim,  whose  troops  wore  on  their  shakoa  the  motto,  Da  tMoem, 
Domine,  in  diebus  nostris."  Such  was  the  empire  at  the  head  of  wkindi 
Austria  and  Prussia,  still  growling  about  Turkey,  placed  thcmsrifos, 
to  strangle  the  hydra  of  the  Revolution. 

In  Austria  the  Emperor  Francis  had  just  mounted  the  throne,  bafe  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  policy.  The  emperor  devoted 
his  time  to  carrying  out  his  fisither's  plan  of  secret  police.  No  paper  was 
safe  from  inspection.  When  the  Archduke  Carl  gave  an  adjutant  ordm 
to  draw  up  a  paper,  and  the  latter  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  tsJce  it 
home  with  him,  the  archduke  said,  "  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  I  cn 
lock  up  anything  securely  ?**  On  another  occasion,  an  adjutant  cs»glit 
the  doorkeeper  listening  at  the  keyhole  of  an  apartment  into  which  the 
ardiduke  had  retired  with  his  wife,  and  seized  him  by  the  ears.  The 
ardiduke  said :  The  servant  you  caught  was  listening ;  but  the  others 
yon  do  not  see  are  also  listening."  The  natural  result  of  this  short-sighted 
policy  was  the  general  tendency  to  sensual  enjoyment.  The  emperor 
allowed  in  his  immediate  proximity  notorious  persons,  and  preferred  them 
to  nobler  minds  as  more  dependent.  The  immorality  of  the  higher 
classes  rapidly  increased,  and  threw  off  all  external  shame.  Femtme$ 
lentretenues  were  seen  in  the  front  boxes  of  the  theatres,  with  thm  lieh 
protectors,  close  to  the  emperor  and  empress.  Persons  in  high  positions 
were  suspected  of  forging  the  Austrian  bank-notes.  The  Viennese  were 
ri^t  afier  all  in  their  jest,  that  the  emperor  was  a  great  man  in  litide 
things,  and  a  little  man  in  great  things. 

The  King  of  Prussia  placed  himself  at  Ae  head  of  the  Imperial  annates, 
and  we  all  know  the  miserable  spectacle  they  presented  at  Verdun  sad 
Longwy.   The  entire  army  only  amounted  to  100,000  men,  of  whoaa 
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15,000  were  emigres^  and  badly  equipped.    Stein  had  been  in  ike  mean 
wMle  ^pointed  President  of  the  Mark,  and,  in  1798,  married  the 
ComitesB  Walmoden.    In  1796  he  was  entrusted  with  provisioning^ 
'Mollendorf  s  army,  which  had  marched  into  Westphalia,  and  began  that 
system,  which  he  afterwards  carried  out  so  energetically  and  beneficially 
for  his  country,  of  preventing  the  contracts  £Edling  into  the  hands  of  ricn 
men,  which  system  always  produces  bribery  and  corruption.    In  1797, 
Frederick  William  11.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who,  on  mount- 
ing the  throne,  found  Prussia  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition ;  it  had 
9,000,000  inhabitants,  a  revenue  of  6,000,000/.,  an  army  of  250,000 
men ;  the  finances  were  in  good  order,  trade  flourishing,  and  the  nation 
prosperous.    But  Napoleon  was  very  soon  to  change  all  this.    The  con- 
elusion  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  opening  of  the  Conmss 
of  Rastadt,  compelled  the  kmg  at  once  to  decide  on  his  foreign  p^cy. 
>Reoent  events  had  proved  that  the  only  chance  of  salvation  for  Grermany 
consisted  in  firm  alliance  with  Austria;  but  that  was  impossible,  and  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries  at  Bastadt,  mindful  of  the  old  enmity,  coalesced 
with  the  French  to  prevent  Austria  obtiuning  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Bavaria.    The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Abukir  induced  Austria  to 
take  up  arms  again  in  alliance  with  England  and  Russia.    In  March, 
1799,  the  Archduke  Carl  gained  a  victory  at  Stockach,  which  dissolved 
the  congress  at  Rastadt,  while  an  Anglo- Russian  army  landed  in  Holland, 
and  seized  the  Dutch  fleet    The  allies  required  the  assistance  of  Prussia 
to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sir  T.  Grrenville  was  sent 
to  Berlin  to  propose  that  Prussia  should  attack  Holland.    But  the  king, 
fearing  the  predominance  of  Russia  and  Austria  were  France  to  be  too 
greatly  weakened,  declared  that  he  would  keep  the  peace  with  France : 
Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  followed  his  example.    This  decision 
was  reomved  wtw  great  dissatbfaction  in  Germany,  and  the  Grerman 
States  were  defeated  in  turn  by  the  invader,  just  as  if  the  history  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  had  never  been  written.    The  confederation  was 
soon  broken  up  by  the  losses  of  Russia  in  Italy  and  Holland ;  the  Em- 
peror Paul  became  an  allv  of  France  ;  while  the  battles  of  Marengo  and 
fiohenlinden  .  produced  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  by  which  England  was 
left  alone  to  contend  against  her  great  enemy. 

Daring  the  next  two  years  we  find  Stein  paying  strict  attention  to  his 
duties,  and  growling  at  the  inactivity  of  his  country.  The  occupation  of 
Hanoyer  by  the  French,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by 
England,  was  a  bitter  blow  to  him,  rendered  still  more  poignant  from  thie 
fact  that  his  fiither-in-law,  Count  Walmoden,  was  generally  blamed  for 
the  inglorious  part  the  Hanoverian  army  had  played.  In  1804  he  was 
called  to  the  king^s  council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Count 
Struensee's  death,  and  the  struggle  commenced  between  the  minister  of 
state  and  Napolecm,  in  which  Stein  proved  the  victor,  after  years  of 
almost  hopeless  peneverance. 

In  1805,  the  remonstrances  of  Pitt  with  the  continental  powers  pro- 
duced their  proper  efiect,  and  Austria  and  Russia  again  prepared  for 
action.  It  was  well  known  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  disinclined  for 
war,  and  ihe  Russians  hoped  to  win  him  by  a  surprise.  Their  army  pi^- 
pared  to  march  through  Prussian  Poland  and  Silesia  without  leave,  and 
tile  king  was  so  enn^ged  that  he  sent  his  tro<^  to  check  them;  but 
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damt  flinwltMMoqslsr  tl^  Frendi  viokled  ike  nmhtlily  e(  4h»  FNadM 
aoS,  and  kia^  in  his  Mgei;  liiteiied  to  the  snggMtiow  of  Stein»  tfwt 
^  MflMat  for  decided  actioa  had  amved.    The  alBaatu  with  Fsmm 

deoounoed ;  the  EmpM'or  Alexaader  e«une  to  Potadan,  whwe 
swore  eternal  friendship  with  the  kiag  ow  the  Greai  Ffedenek's  teadi% 
and  the  secret  treaty  was  signed  oo  the  3rd  of  Novembesy  by  whieKR— ■ 
^  joimed  the  other  powers. 

The  campaign  lasted  but  a  short  time;  the  A«8ttiaii%  ottevly  drfsa>a«i 
sued  for  pettoe^  and  Prussia  was  only  too  glad  to  sign  aa  oAasive  wd 
defensive  alliance,  with  France,  by  which  Haaoyer  was  given  up»  Sicia» 
with  bitterness  in  his  hear^  watched  the  oouvse  of  evenis>  and  saw  all  fass 
prtpavationa  for  the  orerthrow  of  Napoleon  atta4Y  frustratedL  Phmm 
had  become  eatkr^y  dependent  on  NapoleeB*  and  ths  French  eaipapst 
soon  showed  that,  he  intended  to  interfm  actively  in  the  iotemal  ad- 
winistration  of  due  coantry.  The  king  waa  compelled  to  dismais  hia 
ttidepeadMiit  minister  Hardeaherg,  and  ioia  th»  oontineatel  Mnahaifa 
Steia,  however,  determmed  that  h%  woakl  do  his  beat  to  opea  tha  kim^** 
eyes  as  to  the  vicious  nature  of  hie  policy,  and  sent  id  a  long  artichv  va 
which  he  wrote  very  openly  ahou*  the  character  of  hia  colloagaes>  No 
aiiteation  was  paid  to  ttus  energetic  remoastraaoe»  howerer^  aad  Vtmm^ 
was  soon  shown,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  aad 
the  abolitioa  of  the  emfure^  that  in  tmstiag  to  French  geaaffoeity  she  waa 
kaaiag  on  a  broken  reed.  The  royal  princes  then  imm  up  a  petiiieii.  ia 
tha  king,  in  which  thev  spoke  openly  of  the  danger  to  which  thnir 
country  was  exposed,  and  which  Stein  joined  them  in  sabserihing.  fiaii 
the  king  still  hoped  secretly  for  peace,  and  was  henoe  very  aagiy  mkk 
the  petitioners.  They  were  pseparing  to  retiira  to  tha  chawa^  asad 
by  down  their  commissions  in  the  event  of  ill  success ;  but  wis  vaa 
prevented,,  by  the  generals  thiakiag  it  woaU  not  become  them  to  Mgm 
with  a  war  so  aear^  and  the  king  was  left  to  go  on  widk  his  oU  laiaiafcij, 
and  widen  the  breach  between  fattmself  and  hie  people^ 

The  battle  of  Jena  kid  PriMsia  at  the  feet  of  the  vie«or.  ThamidaMi- 
ties  attempted  no  resistance^  and  even  Ae  fortresses,  which  might  haaa 
been  hidd  until  the  arrival  of  the  Bassiaas,  were  suzveadered  withonfc  a 
blow.  Kleist  and  Wastersleben,  at  the  head  of  nioeteea  general^  whnes 
uaited  ages  amoanted  to  thirteen  hundred  yeavi%  gate  up  Magdeln^g,  the 
bttlwaric  of  the  countrpr.  Berlin  was  sarreadered,  and  we  ireaiense  stoaea 
of  arms  and  ammunition  were  left  behind,  because  Prince  Hatafeld  did  aat 
wish  to  ezaite  Napoleon's  anger  by  their  removal.  Stein,  hawevsc^  aot 
affBcted  by  such  scruples,  collected  all  the  money  uadeir  Us  chains  aaal 


although  in  a  state  of  serious  ill  health.  By  his  strong  persoasions  tl» 
king  was  induced  to  reject  the  armistioe  o£Gered  by  Na^laoa,  aadadhaaa 
firmly  to  the  allianoe  widi  Bassia  and  England.  Stein  ezprssasd  Ua 
willingness  to  follow  the  king  in  the  event  ol  hie  being  ceaifleUed  tat  % 
to  Russia,  and  reward  for  his  devotion  was  the  minietiy  of  foaaiga 
affiurs.  A  few  weeks  later  a  ministerial  crisis  happened^  aad  the  kiag 
compelled  Stein  to  hand  in  his  resignation.  The  letter  Sleia  woofca  iai 
r^y  to  the  kingV  intemperate  attaisk  vmofk  him  waa  very  maalgr  i  hm 
merely  ^ted  the  strongest  passages,  aad  said  iiuJ^  aa  dm  Ung^  eate* 
taiaed  such  views  about  him,  his  resignation  was  absolately.  naenmagy. 
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ef  1»  giMtest  dingw  and  cKfiwaltj.  The  mapsd^  wfaick  S4Mi  met 
witk  aM  kis  hmtot  eomttymmi  was  a  flaltenBg^  oompensafeuMi  fi)r 
tb»  rojai  &graee,  and  be  lelLm  to  bis  estates  in  Naasaa^  wkere  he  de*- 
▼ettd  kis  time  to  nwmty  of  kis  faei^by  and  specidattoos  as  to  ih^ 
lite  of  Gennany.  Soon  after,  ke  leceAved  an  offer  to  enter  the  Russiaa 
service^  whioh  he  was  prepared  to  aceept»  when  Am  Eiaperor  Alemader 
soddsnty  tmed  lomniy  and  lisleoed  to  Napoleom's  offers  tkat  tkej  ske«U 


FHissia  hamg  tiras  leet  her  only  eftettve  alty,  the  Frendi  eould  eanlj 
press  fbr  -neg<e4iatioiis,  wkicH  hewerer,  Nt»oleon  iroiihl  not  enter  into 
unless  Hardenberg  were  dismissed.    He  said  that  he  would  sooner  go  on 
igkling  for  fortj  jears  tfian  negotiate  witk  htm.    On  tke  long  stating 
Aiat  he  could  not  give  up  his  minister,  Napofees  UM.  kim  to  %ak%  Stein, 
who  was  un  komme  d^e^mL    Tke  king  was  obKged  to  gm  way,  and 
tke  treaty  was  signed  wiMck  roU)ed  Prussia  of  one  half  her  estates,  and 
oenpelled  her  to  close  her  ports  again  against  English  commoroe.  The 
eentoy  snrvettdered  to  tke  west  of  the  Elbe,  witk  Hesse  and  Btairaick^ 
was  givett  to  Jerftate  Bonaparte,  under  ^  name  ef  the  Kingdom  of 
Weetphalia.  On  ^  signatore  of  tke  treaty,  tke  Frendi  ordered  a  pobHe 
7«  Zieum  in  Berlin,  and  iUmmnatiotts;  md  tke  general  alarm  and  deep 
hnmiliatieii  feh  by  the  nation  are  quite  indescrihable.    Every  ooe^ 
even  the  Frenek  daemselves,  were  starred  ky       terms,  and  woodlBred 
kow  Field*Mm»hal  von  KaUmath  eoold  kavie  signed  sndi  a  oonTeotion 
watkoul  khwhing  ior  himself  and  his  nation.    In  tins  deep  misfertuoe  a 
saviour  was  requiied,  and  on  tfae  same  day  tkat  the  treaty  of  Tikit  was 
signed,  die  Prinoess  Louise  wvote  to  impk>re  Stein  to  letam  to  oflfesw 
Tkts  was  accompanied  by  aa  mrgent  letter  fR»n  Hardenberg,  written  by 
tka  king's  express  eommwed  These  letters  reached  Stein  in  August,  and 
be  did  not  kesitate  for  a  moment ;  he  exfressed  his  readiness  to  asoept 
tke  office  witko^  the  slighlest  con£tk>08,  and  his  wi£i  wrote  to  diat 
etfMt  to  tke  kttg>  for  Stein  was  very  ilL  Tke  idea  of  doing  kis  duty,  and 
aaciificin^  all  personal  foolinga,  stoengtkened  ium  ia  tke  separation  from 
all  tkat  he  knred,  and  in  entering  upon  the  dangerous  and  repcqpumt 
oareer  in  which  ke  Mb%^  would  be  impossible  £ar  him  to  escape  personal 
persecution.  Widi  tke  receipt  of  tkoetder  kis  healfli  rapidly  reeovered, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  September  he  Mt  strong  enough  to  undertake 
the  journey  to  Memd^ 

When  Stem  arrived  at  Berlin,  ke  iMmd  die  nation  ia  the  highest 
degree  deqsonding  and  embittered.  Tkrte  French  corps  d'armfc  were 
eoBsaming  the  resources  of  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Yietak;  and  the  troops  of  dm  Confedsratmn  were  tko  worst  of  alL  At 
tke*  head  of  tke  Frcach  adoainistration  was  Daru,  a  man  who  was  in- 
dnstrions,  well  educated,  and  prepared  for  tke  bustle  of  life  by  tke  storms 
of  the  Revolution,  w^  aefuainted  witk  Napoleon's  sentiments,  eold,  in* 
esaonskk)  and  thorougkiy  versed  in  aH  tke  arts  of  oppression*  Stein  visited 
ksm :  ke  inquired  lAer  die  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  tke  war 
eeafcrihution,  and  Stein  pressed  fer  a  reduction  and  payment  bv  instal* 
■dents.  On  the  dOtk  of  September,  Stein  arrived  at  Msmel,  and  kad  a& 
inlaw  itiite  audienee  undi  tke  kin^.  He  found  kim  gready  oast  doii% 
coorinced  that  an  inexorable  destmy  pursued  him,  that  everything  he 
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undertook  would  £u],  and  ditpoted  to  retire  into  prirate  life  to  conriiiate 
this  destiny  and  avert  it  from  his  oonn^.  The  qneen  was  gentle, 
melandioly,  full  of  apprehension,  and  yet  full  of  hope.  But  the  king  re- 
ceived the  minister  very  graciously,  and  stated  in  the  first  interview  that 
he  intended  to  entrust  to  him  the  supreme  administration  of  all  civil 
affiors,  to  which  Stein  acquiesced,  on  condition  that  Beyme  should  be 
removed  from  his  majesty's  councils..  This  was  assented  to,  and  Stein 
entered  on  his  new  dudes.  The  fundamental  idea  that  guided  him  was 
to  promote  a  moral,  religious,  and  patriotic  feeling  in  the  nation;  to 
restore  courage,  self-dependence,  readiness  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain 
independence  firom  foreigners ;  and  raise  the  national  honour,  so  that  he 
might  seiie  the  first  opportunity  to  commence  a  sanguinary  and  daiing 
struggle  for  both.  He  calculated,  to  efiect  this,  on  the  assistance  of 
En^and,  while  he  trusted  in  Russia  and  possible  eventualities ;  which,  in 
hcty  at  length  came  to  his  assistance,  or  Prussia  would  not  have  beea 
able  to  assert  her  liberty.  The  first  great  step  in  advance  was  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system  through  the  whole  of  Prussia,  and  oon- 
verridn  of  all  the  domain  peasai^ts  in  East  and  West  Prussia  into  free- 
holders. This  was  accompanied  by  important  changes  made  in  the 
military  system  by  the  council  of  war,  the  principal  being  the  extension 
of  service  to  all  classes  without  favour,  the  abolition  of  corporal  puniflh- 
ment,  and  promotion  thrown  open  to  all,  without  reference  to  birtti. 

the  end  of  October,  Stein's  appointment  was  regulated,  and  he  now 
dechned  the  Russian  overtures  entirely,  informing  the  king  of  the  fret 
This  drew  from  Frederick  William  the  following  letter,  which  Stem 
justly  regarded  as  a  full  compensation  for  his  former  dismissal :  I  have 
just  received  your  report  of  the  offers  recently  made  you  to  enter  the 
Russian  service.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  surprised  at  them,  for  men  like 
yourself  must  be  welcome  in  any  state.  Ton  have  affain  proved  yenr 
devotion  to  my  country^  by  declining  those  offers,  and  by  underWow 
your  present  post  at  me  most  diflBcmlt  and  eventful  moment  Jk  wA 
always  be  your  ambition,  I  am  well  convinced,  to  fulfil  the  ezpectatioiis 
and  just  confidence  which  the  state  and  myself  place  in  you. — Fredenok 
William."  .  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  salary  of  10,200  thakn; 
whidi  Stein,  however,  two  months  later,  cut  dowft  one  half.  The  tenns 
on  which  the  king  and  his  minister  stood  to  each  other  were  very  satis- 
factmy:  the  king,  in  his  strong  religious  feelings,  gave  him  ms  con- 
fidence, and  the  minister  induced  him  to  make  sacrifices,  which  were  very 
oppressive,  and .  for  which  Stein  could  offer  no  compensation.  He 
succeeded  in  making  the  king  industrious  and  attentive  to  business,  and 
though  considerable  differences  of  opinion  took  place,  during  the  first 
montns,  and  the  king  seemed  to  fear  him  more  than  he  loved  him,  the  cooii 
cabals  were  the  cause  of  this  misunderstanding.  To  put  a  stop  to  these, 
Stein  pressed  for  the  promised  removal  of  Beyme ;  the  king  objected,  and 
for  a  short  time  there  was  a  serious  disagreement  The  queen  then 
wrote  to  Stein:  implore  you  to  have  patience  for  the  first  few 
mondis :  the  king  will  surely  keep  his  word,  Beyme  will  be  removed,  bat 
it  must  take  place  in  Berhn.  Grive  way  so  long.  But  for  God's  sake 
let  not  the  good  be  overthrown  because  of  three  months'  dday.  I 
impbre  you,  for  your  king,  country,  my  children,  mysdf,  to  liave 
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pttienee.— Louise/'  Stein  was  tnuquillisedy  the  danger  passed  orer, 
and  time  and  -asiociation  soon  improved  the  temper  of  both  parties ;  for 
the  king^s  character,  on  closer  acquaintance  with  him,  caused  Stein  to 
feel  still  greater  reverence,  and  the  ability,  will,  and  success  of  the 
minister  heightened  the  confidence  the  king  {Aaoed  in  him. 

But  Napoleon's  enmity  to  Prussia  had  not  been  extinguished  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  He  regarded  it  merely  as  an  armistice,  which  left  the 
Prussian  monarchy  at  his  disposal,  until  the  time  arrived  when  he  should 
annihilate  it.  Dam  was  ordered  to  regulate  the  war  contribution,  which 
was  to  be  paid  prior  to  the  French  troops  quitting  the  country.  Dam 
calculated  it  at  120  millions  of  francs.  Stein  advised  the  king  not  to 
regard  the  amount,  if  time  could  be  obtained  in  which  to  pay  it  At 
length,  Dam  offered  to  give  up  possession  of  Prussia,  on  condition  that 
five  fortresses  were  left  to  France,  and  an  army  of  40,000  men  maintained, 
together  vrith  the  payment  of  120  millions,  half  in  money,  half  in  crown 
lands.  As  this  pro|>osal  could  not  be  accepted.  Dam  proceeded  to  collect 
the  public  revenue  m  behalf  of  the  French  government,  while  Napoleon, 
in  express  oontradic^on  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  seized  the  province  of 
New  Silesia. 

At  the  commencement  of  1808,  the  king  and  court  removed  from 
Ifemel  to  Konigsberg,  and  Prince  William,  the  king's  brother,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  personally  influencing  Napoleon.  In  the 
first  interview  with  the  prince,  the  emperor  spoke  very  bitterly  of  the 
kine  and  queen ;  bnt  the  prince  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  pacify  him. 
At  leng^,  when  he  found  that  Napoleon  was  in  a  gentler  mood,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  willing,  with  his  wife,  to  be  a  hostage  for  the  payment 
of  the  contribution.  Napoleon  embraced  him,  and  said,  That  is  very 
noUe  of  you,  but  it  is  impossible."  He  would  enter  into  no  arrange- 
ments with  the  prince,  but  referred  him  to  Champa^y,  who  in  turn  de- 
"dined  to  enter  into  matters  until  Dam  had  reported  that  the  monetary 
transactions  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Stein  then  reopened  negotia- 
tions with  Berlin,  and  Daru  consented  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  if 
Prussia  would  give  up  crown  lands  of  the  value  of  100  millions.  But  to 
this  the  minister  could  not  assent ;  for  the  country  would  thus  be  covered 
by  French  employfs^  who  could  detect  all  the  measures  taken  for  libera- 
tion. At  last  Stein  decided  on  going  to  Berlin  and  judging  for  him- 
self, and  he  was  very  well  received  by  Dam.  He  cleverly  flattered  the 
French  governor's  vanity,  and  at  length  brought  him  to  consent  to  re- 
ceive the  amount  of  the  contribution  in  mortgages  and  bills  of  exchange, 
on  the  proviso  that  if  the  emperor  consented,  rrussia  should  be  evacui^d  ^ 
by  the  end  of  April.  But  the  answer  from  Paris  was  purposely  delayed ; 
for  Napoleon  had  no  wish  to  give  up  Pmssia  so  long  as  money  was  to 
be  drawn  from  her.  .  At  first  he  demanded  better  securities,  and  when 
these  were  offered  at  the  end  of  April,  he  deferred  any  decided  answer 
until  the  20th  of  August.  As  soon  as  this  matter  was  so  far  settled, 
Stein  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  war-tax. 
Fifty  millions  of  francs  were  covered  by  mortgages  on  the  crown  lands, 
while  the  other  fifty  millions  were  obtained  by  bills,  which  the  various 
cities  and  towns  undertook  to  meet  The  merchants  of  Stettin  provided 
2  millions;  Breslau  15  millions;  four  bankers  in  Berlin  15  millk>ns; 
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Elterff  a;  RiiMg«herg  15»  vuL  lAmA  d  miUkMus  tmmim^  %  W 
4a nuQioBA of  finuMfl.  Dwrky  the  »tgotkfi#ni»  SIimi  ixmmik  gamAdiA' 
ficultj  in  kcMi^  the  oountrj  qoiei,  fer  the  FreMiih  bed  Miffed  H 
with  a  quentitj  of  debaeed  cemDCjr,  whieh  thej  eoined  im  Betiin,  amd 
reftued  to  take  ia  peyment,  These  wee  an  kniMieU  emmi  th» Fianeh 
•Qonage  lAak  fifty-eight  per  ceai^  and  the  peeple  of  Bedm  vert  pre- 
pariag  to  rise  agauist  the  Fieoeh,  wheo  Stein,  hy  his  eneigetie  mtmmma^ 
ndaeed  Dara  to  reoal  the  curreney,  and  thas  restored  peace. 

In  the  mean  while»  the  Fren^  amy  had  warfhed  iato  Spit%  aad  tka 
skuBg  of  the  populace  of  Madrid  created  an  eztraocdiaaiy  onrifcamM^ 
orer  the  whole  oi  the  Continent,  while  the  inereaang  miaery  in  I^nnwa 
allowed  a  ciiaia  was  impending  whidi  any  un£[Hreseen  event  aoagh*  pre* 
cipiiate.  Henee  it  waa  abaolutely  necessary  that  Stein  ahonld  retena  to 
Kdni|Qiberg ;  and  the  king  wrote  to  him  a  letter  urging  Uas  ta  tmmm 
baok,  while  the  <]ueen  advised  him  of  a  eahal  whidi  had  been  fafnaud 
aoainst  him»  and  which  his  proseneo  eonld  alone  cvusk  But  the  conditian 
of  FtuBsia  will  be  best  seen  from  an  extraet  o£  a  letter  written  by  Slain 
at  this  period  to  his  wife :  ^  The  snffarin^  of  thb  eenntry  am  im» 
endurable,  and  the  number  of  nuned  and  impoverished  fuMlies  dfaaly 
ineiaaaea.  Landowner^  moneyed  men,  penaiennw»  ottrials,  aU  nie 
wmghed  down  by  war  taxes,  nourishment  of  troops^  eorviei^  ^d%^  and  iht 
eonaequenoes  cannot  be  foroaeoiL  All  domeatic  and  paiilie  hnppinflBB  ia 
deatvoyed;  but  the  devotion  of  the  nation  to  its  ruler  ia  still  great,  mmd 
the  moat  insupportable  pressure  is  endured  without  a  murmur." 

While  Stein  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  those  internal  aaaaaiivea 
which  he  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  edifieation  of  tlm 
Prussian  nation,  and  makii^  the  most  important  dianges  in  the  rclaiicBM 
of  the  nobility  and  the  people,  die  army  waa  undergoing  a  thoroogh  mmi 
radioal  reform  under  the  auspices  of  the  war  ministry,  to  the  haadL  aC 
which  the  king  had  summoned  M^or-General  von  ScAarnhmt,  gamv 
him  the  assistanro  o£  Von  Gneisenau  and  Clausewtts. 

ScHABKHOBST,  a  HanoTerian  by  birth,  and  son  of  a  peasant,  had  been  £aTour- 
ably  r^arded  in  the  Hanoverian  artiliery  as  a  talented  and  ambitions  officer.  He 
left  the  Hanoverian  service  in  1801,  disgusted  by  the  caste  prejudices  winch 
prevented  his  well-merited  promotion,  and  entered  the  Frassian.  He  had  served 
wiik  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  adjntant-g^eral  at  AuQrstiidt,  waa  taken  nriaoBar 
at  Lnbeck,  but  soon  after  exchanged,  and,  at  Eylau,  had  restorad  the  uutre  o£ 
the  Prussian  aims  with  Lestocq.  At  the  present  time  the  renovated  Ftuaaian 
armv  sprang  from  his  head,  like  a  new  Pallas,  prepared  for  victory.  As  he  had 
wortea  his  way  up  against  external  pressure  and  privations,  he  had  brought  the 
calm,  certain  glance,  the  economy  and  disinterestedness,  from  his  fathOT's  cabin 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Oaicfol  observation  and  uninterrupted  increase  o£ 
his  scientific  attainments  had  given  him  that  eminent  precautKm  and  reaerre 
which  are  requisite  for  the  success  of  all  great  oreatkns.  A  modest,  unpiatead- 
ing^  even  careless  extaac^,  ocHioealed  the  great  phms,  the  glowing  feelittg%  ■hiiih 
pervaded  his  breast.  A  liiEe  of  difficulty  had  taught  him  the  art  of  frt^^Tpy  aa^ 
managing  the  views,  prejudices,  and  self-will  of  higher  persons.  His  dear 
intellect  led  him,  though  often  slowly,  to  success  which  would  have  becm  refused 
to  violence,  and  when  once  penetrated  with  the  goodness  and  importance  of  h£l 
cause,  even  if  he  did  not  succeed  at  the  firat  triif  he  never  wearied  to  return  to 
it  with  calmnftaa  and  patience  until  a  favourable  moment  secured  the  result.  ^ 
thiaart  he  oveooama  the  king's  original  repagaanea  to  hisBaaovarianhBcth^  aaai 
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seMik  BMiures^  tfid  eaeigies  wen  cbvoted  to  the  ooonliy  lioek  ko 
lived  and  died. 

Gmmmmm,  hk  cMijvlor,  hid  iJmi  been  iModeMd  hj  yovdiM  ttUi. 
fie  «M  tbe  son  of  aa  Amtrkn  ^piem,  ud  had  btM  born  ihnwtt  m  IIm 
bstlie-^ekL  H«  eaterod  tiae  eemee  of  tlw  Maigwe  ^  Am|^ 
178D  w0Dt  with  liii  xeguaeai  to  AflMBBca,  where  he  ynm  — gaged  ue 
iKhtiii0^«g«Bet«he»dep^  On  the  eigiitiBi 

of  peeca  he  i^tanaed  heme,  and  pioeoafced  hieMotf  to  Frederick  theOeei^ 
■I  1785,  who  wae  pleeied  with  hk  appeaeence,  and  funenited  heei  int 
lieatenantaisMntft.  Under  F^edei^  IL  he  eerved  m  the  Pe&k  ean^ 
peign,  sod  in  1806  he  wae  eaptain  in  the  amy  engaged  in  EnoooBia. 
^  I  had  alwnye  a  hunp  of  black  bread,  bat  raidy  soke  to  wmj  shoee,*  was 
Im  aeoflunt  of  tfaie  oanpaien.  He  wae  qaartered  in  a  peuanft's  haaee, 
aad  took  great  delight  ia  tne  chiMren.  One  day,  the  grown  pcnwne 
went  to  a  feetiTaly  and  the  master  of  the  hooee  wae  obli^  te  etay  at 
heme  ta  look  aftff  the  children;  bat  Gneieenaa  bade  him  m  and  eajof 
VanmM,  ^he  woidd  Mtop  at  home  for  the  day,  and  keep  the  wildfen  Mn 
nwcUef."  After  the  battle  of  SaalMd  he  foUowed  the  ^ng  to  Ti  iaaia> 
and  gained  his  majority.  The  kmg  then  sent  hhn  to  Dantiiy>  aad 
thenoe  ta  Colbei;g,  where  his  heroie  defenee  of  the  town,  by  the  aietttance 
of  the  cjtieeafl,  &d  the  Iboadation  of  his  renown.  He  now  brea^ht  all 
Im  eiparienee,  hie  pmevaraoee,  and  the  reeeazaeeaf  a  nail ealti rated 
oriad  ta  theoeanoil  ef  war. 

Tlw  aimy  had  melted  down  to  a  wy  small  number  thraigh  the  aaoi* 
deotaof  war,  and  mnet  be  newly  created :  bat  the  idea  emmiated  fimn 
thekangimnseH:  Only  a  few  ^ys  afiker  the  peace  <rf  Tilsit,  be  had  pat 
hie  laews  on  paper,  sm  drawn  up  the  new  regnlatMos,  whidi  ware  to 
laetore  the  spirit  of  the  troops.  Ju  mocf^dmsM  with  the  kms^s  wishee, 
aM  comananders  incapacitated  by  1^  orignecaneeweae  roieevad;  a  gveat 
namber  of  the  offiem  who  had  been  French  priaoswrs,  and  released  after 
the  signature  of  peace,  were  placed  on  half^pay ;  aad  ooorts-martial  in* 
stitatad  under  the  presidency  of  the  king's  biother  to  eramine  into  tha 
oondnot  of  the  offioers  daring  the  kat  campaign.  The  eoart  aeqaitted 
Bltidw,  and  condemned  sereral  cowardly  commandants  to  a  wellf> 
meritad  pmashment  and  degradation.  Schamhomt  then  proceeded  to 
mtroduoe  his  new  measures.  He  estimated  the  total  strenfi;th  cf  the 
army  at  70,000,  and  propoeed  that  a  portion  should  be  dismissed  anBnattjr, 
and  theb  plaoe  supplemented  by  recruits.  Thus  originated  what  was 
termad  the  "  Krimner''  system,  by  whmh  dm  terms  of  the  treaty  wen 
evaded,  and  the  whole  Pmssiaa  nation  prepared  £at  that  gallant  aprising 
akaoh  erentually  ensured  the  Iteration  of  their  fsthfrirlawd.  At  tM 
saaae  time^  a  miutia  was  instituted,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  young 
men  reeeotly  discherged  £rom  serrice,  who  had  to  e^nip  and  support 
themselres :  they  were  inspected  once  a  year,  and  exercised  at  the  asark| 
and  were  intended  to  garrison  the  strong  places  during  war*  As  may  be 
sappoaed,  Stdn  did  everything  in  his  power  to  proaM>te  this  lawMile 
c^eet,  and  ordered  that  the  greatest  atteation  ^lould  be  paid  by  the 
teadmn  to  promote  a  martial  feeling  among  their  mbokn,  and  bring  out 
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tbmr  strength  by  gymnastic  exercises.  The  result  of  Sduumhont's  inde-' 
£sttgable  exertions  was,  that  within  a  year  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  ^nisit  the  Prussian  army  again  amounted  to  50,000  men,  with  1370 
heavy  guns,  and  six  fortresses  in  good  condition  as  places  d'annes  and 
points  of  junction.  Colberg  was  strengthened  to  keep  up  the  maritime 
connexion  with  England ;  the  army  could  be  raised  at  any  moment  to 
80,000  by  calling  in  the  troops  on  furlough,  and  was  to  be  supported  by 
a  Landwdir  of  150,000,  for  whose  armament  English  and  Austrian 
assistance  was  calculated  on :  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  force  would  be 
stren^hened  by  simultaneous  insurrections  in  Westphalia,  Franconiay  and* 
Thunngia.  Plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  formation  of  the  Landwehr 
and  Landsturm,  which  were  then  kept  yery  secret,  but  bore  fruit  five 
years  later ;  and,  indeed,  so  embitterea  was  the  nation  against  the  Frendi, 
that  Stein  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  leaders  from  premature 
action.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tugend  Bund  was  estabUshed  in  Ronigs- 
berg,  and  extended  its  ramifications  through  the  whole  of  Prussia.  The 
first  members  only  amounted  to  twenty,  and  they  laid  their  plans  before  the 
king,  who  sanctioned  them,  against  the  advice  of  Stein,  who  foresaw  no 
advantage  from  secret  societies.  Still,  the  Tugend  Bund  moved  rapid^f  • 
onward,  and  was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  members,  until,  in  1810,  the 
long  was  forced  to  dissolve  it  by  Napoleon's  orders. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  preparing  ftw  ths 
inevitaUe  war,  and  overtures  were  made  to  Russia  and  England  for  sup-- 
port.  Canning  promised  assistance,  but  with  the  warning  that  no  insnr> 
rection  should  be  attempted  until  the  Prussian  strength  had  been  aocarateiy 
ganged,  for  England  would  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  result 
TUs  answer,  however,  made  no  change  in  the  Pkussian  views,  as  dis 
position  of  die  country  necessitated  a  struggle  for  lifo  or  death.  While 
the  preparations  were  being  made  with  Uie  greatest  secrecy  at^K36iiiga- 
berg  for  war,  Napoleon  once  more  turned  his  attention  to  Pmssia.  At 
Bayonne,  he  promised  the  Russian  ambassador  most  distinctly  the  evaeoa- 
tion  of  Prussia,  and  made  propositions  to  that  effect  to  Prince  William, 
who  was  still  at  Paris:  tne  evacuation  should  take  pUice  if  Prussia 
would  limit  her  army  to  thirty  thousand  men,  and  join  the  Confederation. 
In  the  discussions  that  ensued.  Stein  most  urgently  entreated  the  king 
not  to  give  way,  and  Frederick  William  followed  his  advice.  •  But  the 
Emperor  Alexander  soon  after  came  to  Konigsberg  on  his  road  to  Erfurt, 
and  undid  all  the  good  which  Stein's  remonstrances  had  effected.  He 
strenuously  urged  diat  everything  must  be  avoided  which  might  induce 
a  rupture  between  France  and  Austria ;  and  although  Stein  proved  that 
the  present  policy  would  infallibly  cause  the  destruction  of  every  Euro** 
pean  state  in  succession,  the  emperor  remained  foithful  to  that  sjrstem  of 
unbounded  concession  on  which  he  set  the  seal  at  Erfurt.  He  recom- 
mended the  king  to  have  patience,  and  wait  for  favourable  drcumstanees, 
and  promised  that  he  would  try  to  reduce  the  French  dums  while  at 
Eifbrt 

But  St«n  was  himself  exposed  to  great  danger  and  difficulty  at  Ais 
de(»sive  moment  for  his  country :  the  MonUeur  of  the  21st  of  September 
published  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Prince  ^ttgenstein,  at  Hambmg, 
i  m  whidh  he  recommended  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  should  be  kept  up 

in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.    Immediately  on  receivmg  information  of 
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HaSy  Stem  drore  to  the  king  and  begged  for  his  dismissal,  as  his  remain- 
ing in  office  coald  only  be  injmioas  to  king  and  country.  The  king  de-) 
dared  that  he  could  not  spare  him  at  that  moment,  and  must  wait  for  the: 
return  of  the  emperor.  He  gave  up,  however,  his  original  intention  of* 
sending  Stein  to  Erfurt,  and  chose  in  his  place  Count  Gols,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  Napoleon  did  not  express  any  desire  for  Stein's  retire- 
ment, and  Daru  thought  that  the  emperor  did  not  regard  the  matter  as 
peculiarly  important,  and  would  probably  overlook  it  Napoleon's  object 
was  to  draw  all  possible  benefit  from  Phissia,  and  he  knew  that  Stetn*s 
advice  was  valuable  to  procure  the  payment  of  the  war  contribution ;  but. 
he  bided  his  time,  and  was  not  the  man  to  forgive  or  forget  any  insult 

The  effect  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  letter  was  very  great* 
The  partisans  of  France  expreraed  their  indignation  that  the  minister  of. 
an  independent  state  should  have  dared  to  write  such  a  letter;  but  those 
well-meaning  persons,  to  whom  the  hoped-for  regeneration  of  Prussia 
had  hitherto  been  a  secret,  drew  from  it  fresh  hopes  for  the  future.  The: 
king  was  most  unpleasantly  aflfeoted  by  the  article  of  the  Moniteur,  andt 
the  repeated  applications  made  to  him  to  dismiss  Stein  by  all  those  who. 
apprehended  the  outbreak  of  Napoleon's  anger,  increased  his  disquietude.. 
But  he  was  roused  from  all  thoughts  of  this  nature  by  a  pressing  request 
from  Count  Golz,  that  he  would  sign  the  treaty  and  secret  articles,  and-- 
send  them  in  by  the  8th  of  October.  The  decision  the  Idnff  had  to  make 
was  a  very  painful  one :  on  the  one  side  lay  the  acknowledgment  of  an 
immense  debt  which  would  exhaust  his  country,  and  discussion  about  the 
other  demands ;  to  this  was  certainly  attached  the  prospect  of  getting  rid 
of  the  French  down  to  ten  thousand  men,  but  no  hope  of  an  honest, 
reconciliation,  and  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  seemed  to  hang  over 
him-^^  the  other  side  the  only  prospect  was  a  bold  insurrection,  and  a 
death-struggle  in  connexion  with  Austria,  England,  Sweden,  and  Spain. 
The  bolder  and  more  dangerous  course  was  also  recommended  by  the  fact 
that  secret  articles  of  the  French  treaty  bound  the  king  to  keep  his  army 
ander  forty  thousand  men  during  the  next  ten  years,  give  up  the  forma-, 
tion  of  the  Landwehr,  and  assist  the  French  in  any  war  against  Austria 
with  sixteen  thousand  troops,  though,  as  an  exceptional  case,  onl^  twelve; 
thousand  were  demanded  for  the  year  1609.    In  this  painful  position  the* 
Idog^  thought  that  he  must  listen  to  no  suggestions,  but  trust  solely  to  his 
own  judgment.    He  decided  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  without  inform- 
ing Stein  sent  Golz  full  powers  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

The  suspense  the  king  endured  was  frightful  until  news  arrived  from 
Erfiirt  Count  Golz  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  any  alleviation;  the 
French  minister,  Champagny,  insisted  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
taking  place  prior  to  an^  discussion,  and  spoke  bitterly  against  Stein, 
who,  he  said,  must  be  dismissed.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had  taken 
great  trouble  to  remove  the  unfavourable  effect  produced  by  the  letter, 
but  had  gained  nothing  from  Napoleon  save  a  nromise  of  speedv  evacua- 
tion. Golz,  consequently,  exchanged  the  ratincations,  and  had  an  audi- . 
ence  with  Napoleon  on  the  9th  of  October.  From  the  emptor's  own 
Hps  he  received  the  conviction  that  even  the  consent  to  the  greatest 
sacrifices  had  not  produced  any  milder  feelings  in  his  mind.  Napoleon 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  him,  and  asked  how  Stein  had  been  aJlowed 
to  hold  such  views  without  being  punished?  and  made  Goli  believe 
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dni  miy  pmenil  mgtoA  fer  AleaoncUr  kdl  pw^tJitiid  him  tataag  mmm 
Blips.  Gok  then  woto  to  Konigslwig^,  itetmg  ihsi  it  iredd  bigUj 
linwMi  ibr  Stein  to  i«4m  iFolimtanijy  «kL  Mtde  his  Mtatot  on  ha  wA 
or  OM  ^  Us  JiMghtoiB.  H«  oouU  stiU  leaide  in  tiM  pradauty  of  Am 
camdf  and  gtv«  the  king  tiie  benefit  of  Ui  cocnseb;  but  on  hm  AMmom 
the  ieeiri<^  of  has  property  ud  the  kin^s  wel&ie  would  depend,  Ibr 
Nepekiik  had  oalj  refipeined  from  oidenng  Stetn'e  diwiiiml  thai  W 
nngliit  be  lUe  to  judge  the  kinff's  pofiey  from  hie  oondaet 

At  lengdi  matten  were  eetikd  af  leraded  the  eveciiatioi^  end  Giohs 
xeported  home,  Aat,  by  ike  Emperarof  fUam's  lostMioes,  twen4»r  miffioa 
fraam  hid  been  lemittod  from  tiie  war  ooirtribiiiion^    'Ae  total  amotuit 

the  Fianch  exaotkiis,  io  Cmt  ae  they  had  paeeed  daMgh  Dara'a  hands, 
maoaatod,  asoofdiag  to  that  officei^s  own  stateaMot,  to  613,744,410 
fraaas  in  moaey — of  whioh  forty  raiUiaaf  remaiaed  to  pay  at  the  oloae  oC 
1806-*aad  90,483,511  franos  in  the  shape  of  pnmsioBS,  dothk^,  homa, 
and  wood ;  fonniag  a  sum  total  of  jait  Uoem^^ve  mUUom  poaada 
sterling,  wkfaout  takbg  into  eakalati<m  what  da  d^ereat  towns  Imd 
been  imiged  to  gha  to  the  eominanderi,  officers,  commissaries,  aad 

Tim  Emperor  Alexander  fisked  Rbnigaberg  onhis  retom  from  Effort 
and  slill  stvonafy  advised  frienddnp  with  Fiance ;  he  also  'agreed  with 
Coant  QMm  imi  tha;t  Stein  shook!  be  allowed  to  letire,  witlwat  givii^ 
up  hb  oomnwmiimtion  with  the  king.  The  news  of  Stein's  retireaAaai 
was  reosiyed  by  the  patriots  with  aieat  alarm,  and  petitions  flotdfied  in  to 
Ae  king,  beggang  hun  to  retain  the  only  minister  who  would  be  aUa  in 
save  Prassia  from  destruction*  But  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  bad 
been  inseited,  and  Stein's  enemies  pressed  for  the  aooeptance  of  his  wwig 
natioa ;  a  cdbal  succeeded  in  carrying  over  the  queen  to  the  op^aaiag 
faction,  aad  at  last,  cm  the  24th  of  November,  1808,  the  Idng  wroto  %m 
his  *^dear  minister  of  eti^,  Baroa  von  Stein,"  and  told  him  l£at  hia  ia» 
tiiemeat  had  become  a  pcditical  necessity,  and  hence  his  resignation  was 
accepted.  Bat  Stein  was  not  cast  down  by  this  measure ;  he  wrote  in 
dil  best  possible  spirits  to  the  Princess  Wuliam,  uiging  her  not  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  present  aspect  of  afiGEun,  and  a^ls,  I  am  certain  that  the 
exertions  of  the  goodand  thepatrk)ticnienareaotlos^  aaditisanetesiial 
tnsth  that 

The  firm  patriot, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankmd  his  care^ 
ThoQgh  still  bj  factio]],  vice,  and  fortune  cross'd. 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost." 

On  the  6th  of  December,  tihe  day  of  Na|K)le(m's  entry  into  Madrid^ 
Stein  quitted  Konigsberg  for  Berlin,  and  netthw  himself  nor  any  t£  hia 
contemporaries  had  the  remotest  idea  that  Heaven  destined  hun  Ibar 
yean  later  to  return  to  that  city,  to  ky  hand  again  to  the  good  work  oC 
the  xegenetation  of  Germany,  and  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Stein 
intended  to  remain  in  Berlm  for  avrhiJe^  and  then  retire  with  his  familjr 
to  Breslau,  to  accept  a  residence  offered  him  ihm  by  the  Hshopi,  and 
await  patiently  the  events  whioh  every  one  expected  would  distinguish, 
the  year  1809.  But,  at  the  commencement  of  January,  the  new  Frenek 
ambassador,  M.  de  Marsan,  arrived  at  Beriin,  bringing  with  him  Napo* 
leoQ*s  latest  decree.   It  was  as  follows : 
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'dbcret  imperial. 

1.  Le  nomm^  Stein  cherchant  h  exciter  des  troubles  en  AUemagnCj  est 
d^dar^  ennemi  de  la  Erance  et  de  la  Conf^^tion  du  Rhin. 

2.  Les  biens  que  ledit  Stein  poss^derait,  soit  en  France,  soit  dans  les  pays  de 
la  Conf^d^tion  du  Kbin,  seront  sequestr^s.  Ledit  Steiu  sera  saisi  de  sa  per- 
sonne,  partout  oik  11  pourra  dire  atteint  par  nos  troupes  ou  cellei  de  nos  alli&. 

En  notre  camp  imperial  de  Madrid,  ce  16  D^cembre  1808. 

{SignS)  Napolboh. 

This  proscription  was  also  posted  up  in  every  portion'  of  Germany 
oocupied  bpr  French  troops;  in  German  and  French.  The  population  read 
with  astonishment  and  timid  anxiety  the  declaration  of  war  published  by 
the  conqueror  of  Europe  against  one  powerless  Prussian.  But  the 
measure  was  far  from  producing  the  effect  anticipated  by  Napoleon,  and 
his  enmiW  against  Stein  pointed  out  the  natund  leader  of  the  (xerman 
parfy.  Countless  persons  read  the  imperial  proclamation  who  had  never 
even  heard  of  Stein,  but  ihe  proscription  immediately  invested  him  with 
a  crown  of  martyrdom.  How  strange  that  riz  years  later  Stein  should 
be  the  instigation  of  that  European  proscription  which  overthrew  the 
emperor  of  the  Hundred  Days !  Surely,  the  whirligigs  of  time  bring 
strange  revenges. 

But  the  French  ambassador  was  a  merdfiil  man,  and  though  he  stated 
that  he  wvas  authorised  to  break  off  all  communication  with  the  Prussian 
king  if  Ifte  found  Stein  still  residing  in  Prussia,  or  engaged  in  the  public 
service,  lie  hinted  to  him  that  if  he  would  depart  at  once  he  would 
assume  his  absence  at  the  period  of  his  arrival.  Stein  was  obliged  to 
form  a  speedy  decision,  and  after  writing  to  the  knac^  and  stating  that  hff 
was  going. to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  where  he  would  await  further  orders 
through  Schamhorsty  he  quitted  Berlin.  But  there  was  no  chance  of 
safety  in  Prussia :  on  the  12th  of  January  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the 
frontier,  the  last  letter  he  wrote  being  the  following,  addressed  to  the 
Princess  Louise :  In  a  few  hours  I  quit  a  countiy  to  whose  service  I 
have  devoted  thirty  years  of  my  life,  and  in  which  I  now  find  my  ruin. 
Possessions  which  have  belonged  to  my  family  for  676  years  are  torn 
bom  roe — connexions  of  every  sort  which  have  influence  on  my  life  are 
severed — and  I  am  banished  from  my  country,  without  any  certainty  of 
a  place  of  safety  for  myself  and  family.  IF,  however,  my  ruin  prove  of 
any  benefit  to  my  unhappy  country,  I  will  endure  it  with  a  joyful  spirit. 
I  beg  your  royal  highness  to  receive  kindly  and  sympathisingly  the  ex- 
pression of  my  deepest  veneration  for  your  great  and  noble  character,  for 
your  powerful  and  developed  mind  :  may  it  ever  exercise  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence, over  those  who  are  in  immediate  contact  with  you.  I  trust  I 
shall  always  deserve  a  nook  in  your  remembrance." 

Stein  then  proceeded  to  Prague,  and  was  granted  permission  to  reside 
in  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the  government.  Here  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  speculating  on  the  future  prospects  of  his  country  with  the 
celebrated  Gents,  and  consoled  himself  in  his  exile  by  the  feeling  so 
gloriously  described  in  Schiller's    Song  of  the  Bell 

ySnmi  Blick 
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Sendet  dochderMouekMBidL — 

Greift  frohlioh  denn  som  Wandentabe; 
Was  FeaePs  Wuth  Dun  aaoh  ceranbt^ 
ISii  susser  Trost  ist  Ibm  gebliepen ; 
Er  zahh  die  Hiimter  sdner  Lieben* 
TJnd  aieb!  Th"^  whit  kein  tbenzas  Ha]^kt• 

In  ibe  mean  time,  iiie  Frencli  carried  ont  to  liie  (dBest  extent  fte  «m- 
fiseaiion  of  Stein's  property ;  and  Ns^leon  even  went  so  fur  as  to  employ 
Prussia  the  implement  of  his  reveogs.  The  long  auMt  4m  «iafellud 
■ot  ouJy  to  dismiss  his  minite^  bvt  must  even  psffsecttlB  and  delnwr  Mm 
up.  AjuSl  so  wvetbhed  was  the  oonditioa  of  Europe  at  this  di^giiaoafid 
psBody  that  ihe  king,  akhoi^  enjoying  peasoaal  awty  at  the  capital  ef 
Us  powerfiil  ally,  Akwander,  <Ud  not  dam  to  r^jeei  aueh  a  ianaoii  ai 
tbe  pwEtof  Napoleom  How  bitteriy  must  Stein  have  felt  the  trolli  o£  tht 
wainiqi^  Put  not  thy  £udi  in  prinee^''  when  be  MoeiTed  the  follo  wim 
letter  as  the  mraid^  all  the  aaorifioes  he  had  made  for  r 


'MrnKAftBABQiTVOV  Smii, — I  had  already  beea  iiifuimed  ef  tht 
isares  which  the  Emaeror  Napoleon  had  taken  against  you  wheal 
receiTed  your  letter  of  tne  16th  ultimo,  and  I  had  re^peatod  dm  fiai- 
pen>r  of  Bussia  to  aj^y  on  your  behalf  to  the  Eiiipweu  NapnlcDu. 
The  fi>nner  hae  piomised  me  to  do  efiefythiqg  whioh  oimumatanoea  anfl 
pacmit:  stiU  I  hmmnewed  this  request  and!  hope  from  nqfkaaxfctfnt 
ne  afiair  will  haife  a  fiiTouraUe  result.  It  is  tery  plnaaing  la  Aat 
yen  formed  the  aesolution  to  quit  my  atates  immediately,  ae  that  nasrae 
evil  or  coBopiemisiag  oonsequenoes  can  ensue.  I  wait  m}nMt  ]fDn  aln^ 
for  the  fnSotm^  to  xeaumi  mithfid  to  this  deteraainaft 
imperious  and  very  aaelandioly  ttroumatanoes,  no  other  4 
oikhle  with  yoar  fienonal  anSiAsf* 

«  St  PeterBbnx&  16th  Januaiy,  1809." 

To  ihis  letter,  written  by  Schamhorst^  ibe  king  added^  in  his  ona 
handwriting :  *^  The  emperor  will  be  yery  willing  to  Aiant  you  an  asyhaa 
in  his  states ;  but  he  wishes  you  to  enter  the  Russian  Empine  thBoagk 
GalUda."  Even  Schamhorst  seemed  afflicted  by  the  general  foar  d 
bebg  compromised;  for,  although  he  assured  Stein  that  hia  peaaioa 
wouH  be  paid  him,  and  told  him  to  write  if  he  required  money  or  any* 
tiling  he  added :  When  you  write,  I  must  reoomniend  you  to  hs 
cautious  about  uring  your  fiimily  seal." 

Thus,  then,  end^  Stein's  eneigetic  attempts  to  xesone  Prussia  in 
the  foreign  yoke:  he  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  power  of  hia  gnat 
opj»onent.  Years  will  elapse  before  the  time  comes  for  his  reyeqgq^ 
it  IS  rendered  the  more  overwhelming  by  the  dday.  How  o&an  JBOit 
Napoleon  have  thought,  as  he  gazed  over  the  seaBron  his  rocky  eaik^  if 
the  man  whom  he  contemptuously  called  le  nommi  Steim^  jmd  in  mkm 
he  could  not  foresee  the  diosen  ministeiv  predestined  to  afecthrow4dliBB 
plans,  foil  all  his  intrigues,  and  who  never  ceased  for  a  moment  in  lus 
endeavours  to  requite  Napoleon  fer  "fiie  iigury  done  himself,  by  finciog 
the  great  powers  to  drive  him  into  a  still  more  hopeless  exile  than  hia  own 
had  been. 
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B7  THE  AUTBOB,  OF  ^ULSY." 

Tbsub  appealed  one  day  befoie  the  gate  of  a  rather  faaadaonie  kanae 

m£lt.  Joim's  Wood,  a  ooimtr^rwomanoairyiagacMda^  Tin 
moment  she  was  inside  the  gate,  she  put  the  child  down,  and,  with  • 
movement  that  bespoke  latigoe,  led  lum  to  the  door  and  nung-— a  hmnble 
ring. 

want  to  see  the  missus,  please,"  she  amd  to  the  maid-taeraart  who 
answered  it,  her  aooent  being  ¥ety  broad. 

"  What  fbrP*  inquired  the  girl,  asannaig  the  lyplkuuit ;  who,  bowever, 
looked  far  too  reapectaUe  for  one  of  the  begging  fioatefnitjr.  "SIm's  not 
at  liberty  to  anybody  this  morning.    I  can't  admit  ^ou/' 

*^  Then  I  most  just  sit  down  with  the  ^Id  on  this  here  step,  and  wait 
tin  she  can  see  me,"  returned  the  woman,  in  a  perfectly  oaril,  but  deter- 
miaad  voice. 

*^  It's  not  of  any  use  your  waitins^.  This  is  the  day  the  new  people 
come  in,  suid  the  TOom»  am't  ready  n^ribem,  eonaequenoe  of  miasis  bemg 
called  out  last  week,  to  atop  with  her  sister,  who  was  took  ilL  Me  anl 
the  cook  ajid  missis  are  all  busy,  and  she  can't  be  interrapted." 

"  Fm  sorry  to  hinder  work,"  returned  the  stranger,  b«t  it's  your 
missna'a  own  fimlt^  for  changing  her  hooae  and  smmc  tettng  mo.  If  it's 
not  conyeriient  for  me  to  sit  down  in  the  kitchen,  IH  wait  here,  but  see 
her  I  must,  for  this  is  a'most  my  last  day.  Beibapd,  young  woman,  you'd 
be  so  obleeging  as  mention  that  it's  Mrs.  Thrupp  with  little  San.** 

The  servant  bc^^  to  think  she  might  be  dmg  wrong  to  lelnse,  and 
leaving  the  visitor  standing  there,  proceeded  to  inform  her  mistress.  She 
retmmed  almost  immediately.  You  are  to  walk  in,"  she  said;  but  my 
miasig  says  she  don't  know  anybody  of  your  name." 

The  countrywoman  was  shown  into  a  nicely  fbznished  parioor,  and  Mrs. 
Cooke  came  to  her.  A  tall,  stately  widow  in  a  black  silk  dress  that 
rustled  as  she  walked,  quite  a  lady.  She  had  reoeotly  lost  her  husband, 
and,  with  him,  a  large  portion  of  her  inaome.  UnwUfing  to  vacate  her 
hooae,  which  was  her  own,  and  by  fiff  too  large  for  her  reduoed  means, 
she  had  come  to  the  resoluUon  of  letting  part  of  it. 

The  eonntry  woman  dropped  a  curtsey.  I  should  he  glad,  nmm,  if 
you  please,  to  see  the  missus." 

I  am  the  mistress,"  answered  Mrs.  Cooke. 

The  atranger  looked  confounded.  She  ^  the  child  down,  whom  she 
had  again  taken  in  her  arms,  and  telling  him  to  be  still,  aoarobod  in  her 
pooket,  and  drew  forth  a  piece  of  papeCi 

^Beaoobleegmgas  toreadit,  mum,"  she  said.  ^'Thatfathe  directi<m 
aa  they  give  me,  and  I'm  sure  I  thought  I  had  come  right  If  not,  per- 
hiqpa  youM  direct  me,  for  I'm  a'most  moithered  in  tUs  great  Lnnnon 
town,  and  half  dead  a  carrying  of  the  child.  There  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  atreets  and  turnings." 

Xkia  is  my  address,  certainly,"  aaid  die  kdy,  kKikiag  st  the  pi^. 
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*^  Who  ^ve  it  you  P  What  is  your  business?  I  hare  lived  here  many 
years.    I  am  Mrs.  Cooke." 

The  missus  I  want  is  not  you  at  all,  mum.  She  is  youn^.  They 
told  me  she  lived  here.  She  used  to  live  there,"  showing  the  back  of  a 
letter,  and  that's  where  I  went  aflterher,  yesterday.  But  they  said  she 
had  left  them  some  weeks,  and  had  g^t  a  house  of  her  own,  and  it  was 
here ;  and  they  only  knew  it  by  the  man  as  came  for  her  piano  telling 
them  where  he  was  going  to  take  it  to,  for  she  did  not  tell  them  her- 
self." 

^*  Now  it  is  explained,"  said  Mrs.  Cooke.  The  lady  you  speak  of 
has  taken  part  of  my  house.    Mrs.  Lyvett." 

^*  That's  not  the  name,"  quickly  observed  the  woman. 
**  Perhaps  not  the  one  you  knew  her  by.    She  is  just  married." 
Married  again,  is  she !    Well^  mum,  I  must  see  her,  if  you  please." 
She  is  not  here  yet.    They  are  in  the  country,  and  are  coming  home 
to-day." 

^<  That's  bad  news  for  me,"  said  the  stranger,  after  a  pause.  ^<  What 
time  is  she  expected  ?" 

« It  is  uncertain.  Probably  not  much  before  six.  They  have  ordered 
dinner  for  that  hour." 

*^  Good  patience  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  And  the  ship  a  going  to  sail  on 
Saturday,  and  not  a  thing  yet  got  together !  Mum  I  if  you'd  let  me  leave 
them  with  you  ?" 

"Leave  what?" 

The  child  and  hb  bundle  of  things,  and  a  little  matter  of  money  I 
have  got  to  return." 

«  My  good  woman,"  sdd  Mrs.  Cooke,  I  do  not  understand  you.  Leave 
them  for  what  purpose  P" 

'<To  hand  over  to what  did  you  please  to  say  her  name  was  now?" 

"Mrs.  Lyvett." 

"  Ay,  Mrs.  Lyvett.  I  am  a  rare  bad  one  at  minding  names.  He's  a 
year  and  nine  months  old,  and  we  have  had  the  care  of  him  since  he 
was  bom.  But  now,  me  and  my  husband  have  joined  the  Land  Emigrant 
Society  to  Sydney,  and  I  can't  keep  him  no  longer." 

"  Whose  child  is  it?"  inquired  the  astonished  Mrs.  Cooke. 

"  It's  hers.  Over  young  she  was  when  it  was  bom,  and  her  husband 
was  abroad,  fighting.  A  soldier  officer  he  was.  I  nursed  her  and  kept 
the  child,  and  she  went  back  to  Lunnon." 

The  woman  stopped  to  wipe  her  hot  face,  and  Mrs.  Cooke  listened  in 
a  maze  of  perplexity. 

"  A  month  or  more  ago,"  proceeded  the  woman,  "  there  come  a  man 
down  to  our  country ;  a  agent,  they  called  him,  of  the  Foreign  I^and 
Society,  and  he  persuaded  a  many  of  us  to  go  out ;  so  I  wrote  to  tell  her 
of  it,  and  that  she  must  find  another  place  for  little  Randy.  No  answer 
came,  mum,  and  we  wrote  again,  and  then  we  wrote  a  third  time,  and 
still  no  notice  was  took.  Very  ill-convenient  it  was  for  me  to  keep  inm 
while  we  sold  off  our  things  and  journeyed  up  here,  but  what  was  I  to 
do  ?  We  got  up  yesterday,  and  I  went  to  the  place  where  she  used  to 
live,  and  found  she  had  moved  here." 

I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  do  not  believe  we  ean  be 
speaking  of  the  same  party,"  said  Mrs.  Cooke. 
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Oh  yeSf  main,  we  are.  There  ain't  no  donbt  of  it.  I  saw  our  own 
letters  to  her  a  waiting  there  at  the  old  place,  for  her  to  send  for  'em, 
which  she  hadn't  done." 

^  Have  YOU  any  objection  to  tell  me  the  name  of  this  lady — by  which 
you  knew  her  1^' 

^*  It  was  Mrs.  Penryn.  But  after  her  husband  died,  which,  as  she  sent 
us  word,  was  very  soon,  she  got  backward  in  her  payments,  and  my 
husband  come  all  the  way  up  to  Lunnon  to  see  about  it ;  and  then  he 
learnt  as  she  went  by  her  maiden  name,  which  was  Miss  May,  and  taught 
music  and  school-learning.  She  has  pud^better  lately,  and  some  that's 
remaining  in  hand  I  have  brought  back.  It's  sixteen  shilling,  mum, 
which  I'd  leave,  please,  with  the  child." 

You  cannot  leave  the  child.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can  receive 
so  extraordinary  a  charge.  I  must  decline  to  interfere.  Indeed,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  teen  told  this." 

Dear,  good  lady,  pray  be  merciful !  Not  a  thing  can  I  set  about 
while  I'm  saddled  with  this  child ;  and  we  a  going  out  o'  dock  on  Satur- 
day. He's  such  a  dreadful  weight  to  carry  about,  and  we  are  a  stopping 
all  down  i  n  Rotherhithe." 

Mrs.  C  ooke  considered.  She  saw  that  the  person  before  her  was, 
beyond  doubt,  a  decent  and  honest  countrywoman.  The  story  was  a 
very  curious  one.  Mr.  Frederick  Lyvett's  connexions  were  so  highly 
respectable:  could  it  be  that  the  wife  he  had  just  married  was  less  so? 
''All  I  caTi  do,"  she  said  aloud,  '*is  to  allow  you  to  wait  here  till  Mrs. 
Lyvett  re  turns.  You  can  have  some  dinner  with  my  servants.  But  I 
must  request  you  not  to  speak  of  this  matter  to  them,  for  it  would  not 
be  prudent." 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  the  house  was  well  ready  to  receive 
them,  the  travellers  arrived.  Mr.  Lyvett  handed  his  bride  from  the 
carriage,  and  then  hastened  away  to  his  office,  for  he  was  the  junior 
partner  in  an  eminent  legal  firm.  The  servants  carried  the  luggage 
up-stairs,  and  Mrs.  Lyvett  cast  scrutinising  glances  over  her  new  home, 
which  she  had  not  yet  seen.  The  drawing-rooms  were  handsome  enough 
to  satisfy  even  her,  and  she  was  tolerably  particular.  She  then  went  into 
the  sleeping  rooms,  and  told  the  servants  to  uncord  the  boxes. 

They  obeyed  her  and  retreated.  Mrs.  Lyvett  knelt  down  before  one 
of  the  trunks,  and  was  taking  out  some  of  the  things,  when  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  countrywoman  entered.  She  was  leading 
the  boy^  who  was  dressed  in  a  blue  cotton  frock  and  pinafore,  his  light 
hair  dispersed  in  pretty  curls  over  his  little  head.  She  carried  the  bundle 
in  her  hand,  and  his  hat  and  cape.    Mrs.  Lyvett  stared  in  amazement. 

Mum,  you  have  forgot  me,  I  see,  but  sure  you  have  not  forgot  your 
own  child.  Randy,  give  your  hand  to  your  ma,  and  hold  up  your  pretty 
face.    It's  the  image  of  youm,  mum." 

To  describe  the  startling  effect  this  had  upon  Mrs.  Lyvett  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  The  muscles  of  her  throat  stood  out,  her  eyes  dilated,  a 
spasm  took  her  face,  and  its  colour  became  livid,  as  if  ready  for  the 
grave.  The  child,  led  up  to  her  by  Mrs.  Thrupp,  held  out  his  band,  but 
she  started  from  him  witn  a  cry  of  agony. 

**  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  Why  have  you  brought  him  ?"  were 
the  first  connected  words  she  gasped  forth.  And  the  woman  explained : 
as  she  had  done  to  Mrs.  Cooke. 
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Then  Imt  mood  obange^  tsni  all  tlie  mmn  ci  HnooBtroUad  pawTon^ 
fiflfce,  joAnmkt  anger  abc^  bar  av  ilia  alood.  Thieati^  raproadiea^  en- 
treaties, promises,  were  in  turn  resorted  to,  to  indtioe  Mrk  Tkrtqii^  Cd 
take  awi^  die  aad  keep  him ;  to  take  bun  ta  Atistndkt;  to  p«l  him 
out  to  nurse  in  London  ;  anywhere,  with  anybody ;  do  'witk  him  wiM 
ike  wawUL  But  Mn.  f  hmpp^  when  ber  first  astonisbraent  at  tkis  re- 
«eptMMi  was  eivereome,  steadily  refused  to  comply.  Not^  she  said^  tfiat 
she  did  aot  feel  Ae  parting  wiA  him  :  Ae  \<y^  kin  as  a  ehHd  of  bar 
own.  The  bo^  waa  frightened,  bidkia  face  in  kisaursels  dreas^  aod  ened 
out  aloud,  mn.  Lyvett,  kr  way  of  slopping  the  noise,  sprang  upon  hmt 
Mke  a  tigress,  seiae^  and  mook  him.  The  (diild  screamed  oat  aA  the 
louder,  for  very  terror,  and  she  beat  him  about  die  enn^  and  shook  bina 
atill  till  his  breath  was  gone. 

Good  mercy  !^  uttered  the  Suffolk  wcnnan,  as  ^e  tere  Mm  firom  Mi& 
Lyvett,  and  folded  him  in  ber  sheltering  arms,  '^there'll  be  muid»  coaa^ 
mttted  next.  Why,  you  have  got  no  kin  o'  nature  about  yau !  The 
bfute  amnab  have  kindness  for  tbeir  own." 

^  You  must  take  him  with  you,**  she  continued  to  urge,  but  ia  a  asb- 
dued  voice,  as  if  fearful  it  should  be  heard  outside.    ^  You  must.'* 

I  have  said  I  cannot,**  returned  the  woman ;  ^  where's  the  gaodl  o' 
my  repeating  it  ?  We  have  hired  ourselves  out,  over  aeaa,  to  do  haoid 
labour,  and  it's  not  possible." 

^  Pat  him  out  in  London  then,"  again  franticdly  urged  Mbrs.  Lyvett. 
^  Find  people  to  take  him ;  I  will  pay  you  well.  Look  here,"  she  atied, 
opening  a  purse  and  pouring  out  the  sovereigns  with  her  shaking  hawJii 
**•  you  shidl  have  it  all.    Here's  a  note  as  well." 

^<  Mum,  I  thank  ye,  but  I  have  not  a  minute  of  my  own,  and  we  Am^ 
know  a  soul  in  this  big  city.  The  time  Fro  a  losing  te*day,  my  kusbaod 
wiU  be  a'most  ready  to  beat  me  for.  Money  is  not  of  so  much  vak»  to 
ua,  now  we  are  a  going  where  they  say  we  shall  get  plenty.  Aad  Bcrarl 
must  say  good-by  to  you,  Randy.  Lord  help  ye,  chiJd,  and  raise  yoo  ap 
a  friend  in  your  need." 

She  tried  to  unwind  hb  arms,  but  the  child  sobbed,  and  moaned^  aad 
clung  to  her. 

I  haven't  fi;ot  the  heart  to  do  i^**  she  sobbed.  Flf  get  himto-alaep 
afere  I  go,  and  well  part  that  way." 

She  untied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  leaned  her  fkee  en  Ike  fittis 
duld^s,  rocked  him  in  her  arms,  and  began  a  low,  ehantisigsort  of  diii^ 
It  was  her  favourite  mode  of  hushing  him  to  sleep,  and  the  boj,  cv- 
hausted  by  the  recent  scene,  was  soon  soothed  to  it. 

^  He's  as  fast  as  a  church  now,"  she  whispered.  ^  I  anppoae  I  may 
fey  him  down  on  the  bed." 

Mrs.  Lyvett  offered  no  opposition.  Her  paasiott  sptet^  she  had  sal 
like  one  stupified,  opposite  to  the  woman  aad  child,  kiokin^  at  them  aoi 
biting  her  lips.  Mrs.  Thrupp  turned  'Aown  the  ooveriid  of  tie  bed, 
gently  laid  tne  child  on  the  blanket,  kissed  him,  and  covered  Inrn  up» 

^  ]Now,  mum,  ni  wish  you  good  da^,"  she  said,  and  good  hieb-  » 
llns  world,  if  we  should  never  meet  again.  Btit  ok!  think  better  af  Ifta 
hard  things  you  have  said,  and  be  kind  to  Kttle  Randy." 

She  hfui  got  out  of  the  room,  when  Mn.  Lyvett,  ar  if  a  facUaa 
thought  strudt  her,  sprang  to  tbe  door  and  eaBed  her  badb  ThewooMa 
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returned,  bat  somewhat  relactantly,  for  ake'  was  indeed  prtmd  for 
timew 

YovL  will  oblige  me^**  eaii  Mrs.  Lyiretl — md  Ake  was  now  as  calm  as 
Iba  sky  ia  tammer— ^^^b^  g^gp  oat  of  thk  bovse  at  onc^  wahing  to 
speak  to  no  one." 

*^And  iim^$  wbat  I  mean  to  day  mum.  TosiaQr  ain't  no  day  of  gos- 
siping for  me." 

^  Thaw  ga  dbwn  cpnetl j,  without  tikeir  bearing  you,  and  let  yoarself 
ooi.  I  aosb  it  Here  is  something  to  drink  Bandolphe^s  health  on  his 
next  birthday/'  she  added,  putting  a  sovereign  in  her  nand. 

Mum,  I  diank  you,  ana  we^ll  do  it  heartily.  It's  in  September,  and 
i  hape  we  shall  than  be  nearing  the  other  side.  Mum/  she  added,  the 
taan  lising*  to  her  eyes,  "  you  will  surely  be  kind  to  him  ?" 

Of  course  I  shall  be  kiud.  But  I  was  put  out  just  now.  Yon  onght 
to  faaffe  giTan  me  notice  of  bringing  him,  and  then  I  would  ha^  provided 
for  it    I  wish  you  a  safe  journey." 

The  woman,  obe£ent  to  Mrs.  Lyyett's  wishes,  went  qukily  down  the 
staisa  aaid  left  the  house*  The  hall  door  was  somewhat  difficult  to  Ant, 
oatside,  and  as  she  proceeded  along  the  garden  path,  she  turned  round- 
to  make  sure  she  had  not  left  it  open.  Mrs.  Cooke  waa  standing  at  her 
parfanr  window,  watehing  her  over  the  blind.  It  was  a  warm  ^une  day, 
aad  the  window  was  open. 

Mis.  Thropp  ^pped  a  enrtsey.  ^Tm  obleeged,  mum,  fat  yonr 
hospitality,  and  feel  it  was  kind  of  yon  to  bestow  it  on  a  stranger,  sach 
as  mm,'*  The  lady  nodded,  and  the  coovtiywoman  passed  out  at  the 
gate,  just  as  the  clocks  were  chiming  four. 

How  we  eaonoi  follow  the  aets  of  Mrs.  Lyvett :  what  really  passed  in 
diat  diamber,  after  the  departure  of  the  woman,  was  seen  by  none; 
That  Am  was  in  a  fearful  strait,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny.  Any  minnte, 
between  then  and  six  o'clock,  she  might  expect  home  her  husband.  A 
few  days  previously^  when  she  had  knelt  at  the  altar,  uid  the  officiating 
nnaister  kail  adjuered  her  to  declare  whether  there  waa  any  impediment 
whg^  she  might  not  be  wedded  in  holy  nnitrimony,  and  to  answer  as  she 
would  answer  at  the  dreadful  Day  of  Judgment,  she  had  held  her  peaea 
Yet  was  this  no  impediment?  Hewcoidd  she  meet  her  hasbmia  and 
show  hint  that  little  ehild  ?  Why,  he  would  east  her  away  to  the  scorn 
of  the  world,  turn  her  oat,  it  might  be  that  very  night,  with  loathing, 
asd  she  moat  slink  back  to  a  6r  wchtso  lot  than  that  from  which  he  had 
raised  her !  It  is  probable  tiiat  the  suggestion  came  across  her  to  avow  a 
previous  marriage,  and  was  abandoned  as  worse  than  impracticaUe^  for 
he  would  too  surely  respire  legal  frooh  of  it^  and  sudi  had  never  existed. 
It  is  certain  tilat  »e  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  cBstractioB: 
Asffo  aae  casnista  who  may  htt?e  deelared  her  to  be,  just  then,  iireqpm- 
aUa  for  her  notions^ 

Fvadeiiek,  Lyreti^  roeanwhiie,  had  proceeded  to  the  offioe.  ^^f^ 
entering  the  room  which  contained  lus  own  desk,  he  was  sar^insed 
te  sea  it  ooaapiad.  A  Mr.  Jones,  long  attadied  to  the  firm,  was  sitting 
bsfoia  it ' 

How  are  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Lyvett,  shaking  him  by  the  hand.  "  Whatii 
going  on,  out  of  the  common  ?" 
"Nothing.  Why?** 
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y  That  you  are  in  this  roomP'* 

"  That's  the  governor's  doing.  Wish  you  joy,  Fred.   How*s  madam  ?** 
^*  Quite  well.    Let  me  come  there." 
I  say,  it  was  too  had  to  steal  a  march  upon  us  alL   'Twould  lunre 
been  but  civil  to  invite  a  fellow  to  the  wedding." 

.  Get  out  of  the  way,  Jones. .  I  want  to  come  to  my  place.  Pretty 
strong,  I  think,  your  usurping  it." 

Mr.  Jones  laughed.  I  dare  not  get  out,  Fred.  The  gOTcmor  has 
assigned  this  place  to  me,  for  good  and  all.    I  am  one  of  the  firm  now.** 

*'A  white  one.*' 

"  It's  true.    I  signed  articles  yesterday." 

Frederick  Lyvett  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  unable  to 
take  in  the  information.  "Is  my  father  in  his  room?"  was  his  next 
question. 

^*  1  suppose  so.  I  say,  stop  a  minute.  How  you  whirl  off  from  one 
**Welt?" 

Mr.  Jones  suddenly  took  his  hand,  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  "  If  they 
have  put  you  out,  and  me  in,  Fred,  beheve  me,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I 
never  should  have  sought  to  raise  myself  on  your  downfaL  Ton  wilL 
hear  more  from  Mr.  Lyvett  and  James." 

Frederick  Lyvett  went  up-stairs,  and  opened  the  door  of  his  Sftther's 
private  room.  The  latter  waved  him  away,  for  a  client  was  sitting  there 
in  eager  converse.  He  looked  for  his  brother  James.  Mr.  James  was 
not  in.    He  then  went  down  to  the  old  confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Rowley. 

Rowley,  what  is  all  this  up  ?  Jones  has  got  my  desk,  and  says  it  is 
by  my  father's  orders." 

Oh,  Mr.  Frederick,  I  am  as  much  grieved  as  if  you  were  my  own 
son.  I  did  try  to  say  a  word  for  you  to  Mr.  Lyvett,  but  he  womd  not 
hear  me.  Perhaps  time  may  make  things  right.  I  hope  and  trust  it 
will.    Ypu  have  not  seen  him  ?" 

"  No.    Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  is  there." 
He  will  not  stop  long.  I  know  what  he  wants  to-day.  Mr.  Fredeiidc, 
I  must  say  a  word  of  counsel  td  you.    It  will  not  be  the  first,  you 
know." 

Not  by  a  good  many,"  laughed  Frederick. 

"  Your  father  is  very  much  put  out  This  has  been  the  worst  blow  he 
has  ever  had.    He  feels  it  for  you,  not  for  himself  " 

*^  Then  he  has  no  cause  to  teel  it  for  me,"  interrupted  Fredmck,  "Car 
the  step  I  have  taken  has  assured  my  happmess."  But  Mr.  Rowley 
held  up  his  fineer  for  silence. 

.  I  would  ask  you  to  be  prepared  for  any  ebullition  of  anger,  and  to 
Ibear  it  without  retort,"  he  continued  to  say.  "  In  his  vexation,  he  may 
speak  hasty  words ;  but  don't  you  retaliate,  Mr.  Fred,  for  that  would  <jiolj 
make  matters  worse.  When  his  anger  has  had  time  to  calm  down,  say 
in  a  few  months,  he  may  set  things  agcun  on  the  old  footing  for  you." 

"  But  Jones  is  in." 
There's  room  for  you  and  him  too.    The  business  is  large  enough. 
See  your  father,  and  be  submissive  to  him.    If      There  goes  some- 
body. Wells." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Was  that  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  who  went  out?" 
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"Yesif  wag,  sir."  \  ^  .  , 

"Now's  your  time,  Mr.  Frederick,  before  anybody  else  comes  in.\'  / 
Away  tore  Frederick  up  the  stairs,  a  flight  at  a  time,  anziou8^^r  \' 
"stand  the  governor's  firing  and  get  it  over."  **^!  -^V'  vt'v"- 

The  "firing"  was  not  that  anticipated.  Mr.  Lyvett  said  little,  and  "'^^/-y*"* 
that  little  calmly :  it  was  apparent  that  his  feeling  of  anger  had  merged 
into  the  deeper  one  of  sorrow.  He  quietly  explained  to  his  son  that 
after  the  marriage  he  had  made — had  persisted  in  making,  in  express  de- 
fiance of  his  mother's  wishes  and  his  own  commands — he  could  no  longer 
remain  a  member  of  the  respectable  firm  of  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and 
Lyvett,  aod  that  he,  Mr.  Lyvett,  had  exercised  the  power  he  held  in  his 
hands  to  dissolve  the  partnership,  so  far  as  his  youngest  son  was  con- 
cerned. But  he  did  not  wish  to  be  harsh,  more  so  than  the  proprieties 
of  the  case  demanded,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money  (6000/.,  being  a  por- 
tion of  what  Frederick  would  inherit  hereafter)  he  had  caused  to  be 
placed  to  Frederick's  account  at  the  banker's.  The  interest  of  this  would 
supply  household  exigencies  (for  the  wife  he  had  married,  not  having 
been  reared  in  a  sphere  accustomed  to  refinements,  could  not  require 
them),  and  he  would  recommend  Frederick  to  commence  practice  on  his 
own  account. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lyvett  heard  his  father  to  an  end,  and  then  spoke. 
"My  marriage,"  he  said,  "is  an  act  that  concerns  only  my  private  life. 
How  can  it  ajOfect  my  remaining,  or  not  remaining,  in  tJie  nrm  ?" 

"  The  person  you  have  married  is  particularly  objectionable  to  us  ;  and 
you  were  aware  of  this.  As  the  daughter  of  the  man  and  his  wife  who 
were  our  servants  for  many  years  in  these  offices,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
can  ever  associate  with  her.  If  they  gave  her  an  accomplished  educa- 
tion, why  it  only  served  to  render  her  miserable,  and  themselves  l  idica**:'^  ^ 
Iou8*  There  were  other  and  more  weighty  objections  to  her,  of  wliichT 
informed  you  

"  They  were  not  true:  she  disproved  them  all,"  eagerly  iaterrupted 
Frederick.  - 

**  They  were  true.  But  she  is  now  your  wife,  and  iVillL 
allude  to  them.  Your  brother  felt — I  felt — your  mother  and  sil  ^  „  ^ 
— ^Mr.  Castlerosse  felt — that  your  giving  your  name  to  this  person  calt  a 
slar  upon  yourself,  so  great,  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  for  you  to  remain 
a  memher  of  this  firm ;  indeed,  it  could  not  be  permitted.  I  can  only  say 
I  hope  you  will  do  well,  alone.  We  can  no  doubt  put  some  odds  and 
ends  of  practice  into  your  hands,  and  we  will  do  so." 

Frederick  Lyvett  did  not  answer.    He  was  reflecting  on  lus  father's 
words ;  revolving  the  prospect  before  him. 

"  Upon  one  point,  Frederick,"  Mr.  Lyvett  went  on,  "  we  must  have  a 
thorough  understanding.  Upon  no  pretext  seek  or  attempt  to  introduce 
her  to  the  family :  it  would  be  derogatory  to  your  mother  and  sisters 
and  to  James's  wife  :  neither  at  present  nor  in  future  shall  we  ever  sub- 
nut  to  know  her.  Yourself  we  will  receive.  Come  and  see  us  whenever 
you  pleaae,  your  mother  wbhes  it ;  remembering  that  her  name,  and  all 
allnnon  to  her,  is  an  interdicted  topic.  Come  and  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow if  you  will.    This  evening  we  are  going  out." 

"  I  will  not  promise  to  come,"  answered  Frederick.  "  Of  course^  it 
would  cause  me  great  pain  to  be  on  estranged  terms  with  my  mother. 
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I  think  I  am  treated  ill  in  this  afiair,  but  for  my  mother^  trike*!  wSL  not 
resent  ik** 

^'^Mj^  V*  cfiei  Mr.  LjiPttt^  the  agitation  of  Ur^oiee  betraying*  iiat 
bb  woonds  were  sharp  jost  then,  I  trasl  tlMt  tkibiM  AMren  b»  kem 
t»yQ%  Aey-majpnevar  ksig  A»  glial  to  yeu  tka*  you.  have  hwwighi 

As  Pioisriek  weal  icmvL  stm^  tile  old  dark  was  looking  oat  9at  Ibbl 
^Hov  have  yos  sped  r  he  i^ispered 

''Sped!    Tfaaa£meof  tanaograeootf  Itistosteod.* 

Mr.  Bamkj  shook  his  head.  I  kaetr  it  wsa  to^  when  Oey  Al  it 
Mr.  Lyrett  talkstomeof  BM8ftthing8»    Was  he  very  outaageoas?^ 

«^Cool  and  eafaa.  The  fiuafly  dont  want  lo  hieok  wMi  ne.  He 
adced  me  to  dinner  to-mofrow.** 

Thai's  better  than  I  hoped  for,"  was  the  hearty  rsspoasa  '^Pltiy 
go.    Yoa  will,  wont  yon  ?* 

^No,  of  coarse  I  niaa't.  A  peeity  eompUment  to  ray  wifi» — is^  ga 
home  to  dinner  and  lea?e  her  behiiM],  before  we  ha?e  been  marfeiad  a 
In'tuight  f 

''Itistheonlywaytoceoafiate^  and  it  all  fiee  in  that.  TeadsaH 
know  the  feuds  that  time  and  conciliation  have  reconciled.  Go)  Ife 
Fred,  go ;  take  eld  Holy's  adme  for  oncew" 

think  I  hafe  taken  it  pretty  often.  I  say,  Rowley,  jast  look  akovt 
for  what^s  mine.  Here's  the  key  of  the  prirate  drawer  in  the  desk  Jeass 
has  got  Pat  the  dings  m  a  parcel,  with  anything*  else  yoa  may  find, 
and  Fll  send  ibr  it.  There  oi^^  to  be  a  few  books  of  miae  a>Bie«> 
where."* 

Mr.  Frederick  Lyrett  retarBod  hoaw,  not  getting'  iheie  tS  mx.  The 
dinaar  was  ready  to  be  bieaght  on  the  table,  and  he  hastily  went  to  wash 
his  haadft  The  bedaooii  and  dressing^-roen  were  in  'disorder,  thaMS 
half  in,  half  out  of  the  trunks,  the  floor  strewed.  Fred  Lypett  had  dhe 
baB^  of  order,  and  the  sight  jarred  on  diat  organ's  seasitiTe  neem.  He 
kissed  his  wife,  a  young,  fair,  handsome  woman,  and  said  aoaiiilkieg 
aboat  her  fiitigae.  She  was  ia  the  dies?  she  had  worn  oa  the  joianiej, 
^ttite  a  aoiieeable  emt,  for  she  was  so  fond  of  feeiy. 

^Soplua!"  he  suddenly  ezdaimad,  as  they  ware  begianiag  dbsHi; 
**areyoaiHr 

She  was  attempting  to  eat  her  fish,  but  her  face  had  tamed  fiiU^  and 
a  fit  e£  Ixembling  seemed  to  have  seiaed  on  her. 

"It  is  only  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,'*  A»  said,  her  teefc  ubatluiag 
as  she  spoke^  "  ami  I  exerted  myself  unpadLiag.'* 

"  You  should  not  have  attempted  to  onpaek  ta-day.    I  aee  yoai  kaae 
bean  anaUe  to  put  anyUiing^  away." 
I  ielt  iU,**  ^  murmoied. 

Fredonk  ly^  inae  and  appraadnd  his  wife.  The  verp  diab- ahoak 
under  her. 

^Oaoe  or  twiee  bdbre— whea  i  hare  beui  ameh  fttigaad— i haasa 
baea  attaoked-4ike  this,''  said  Mn^  Lyrett,  in  di^eiated  nsntnaaM 

Can  I  bria^  yoa  ai^Fthing  ap^  ma'aaa?'  m^uiMd  die  BiaiA  iiha  was 
in  waiting.    '^Anythii^  warm?"  she  adM^  leokiag  om  witk  mmr 
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^  7e%"  eried  Mr.  LjwM,  «  some  bniadjr-anjMratop.— Did  fataadj 
and  WRI6  C01116'  tli8t  I  onkfirvd  ?^ 

It  is  placed  in  jour  cellar,  sir." 

Bring  up  a  tumUer  duraetiy.  JSab  and  strong.  Hjr  detreet  SbgUa, 
wlM  ean  Ibis  be?^ 

"  I  sball  be  better  soon/'  sbe  fiaintly  answered.  ' 
Mrs.  Ljvett  drank  tbe  brandy-and-water  and  became  better,  bat  sbe 
refased  ber  Anner,  and  kaned  hack  in  an  am^cbair  wbile  Mr.  Lyyett 
iaished  bt9.  After  Ae  aerrant  bad  cleared  awajtiiatliiogs>  sbeappeared 
again  at  the  door. 

Can  I  speak  to  yon,  if  yoa  please,  ma^amP* 

To  meP  asked  Mm  Lyvett.  Sbe  roee  and  approached  Ac  doer,  a 
nervous  movement  running  all  through  her  firame. 

The  gii^  polled  tbe  doer  to  bdiind  Mrs.  Lyrett,  before  sbe  spoke,  But 
did  not  close  it.  "  My  mistress  wished  me  to  ask,  ma'am,  we  riioald 
make  some  bread-and-milk  for  tbe  bi^y'e  supper.*** 

"%e — baby'a— sapper?"  sbe  stammered. 

"  Or  is  there  anything  else  he  wouH  Kke  better?" 

Mrs.  I^y vett  fell  against  the  door-post  for  sapport  The  woaian  took 
ber  ebtid  away  with  her,"  sbe  gasped. 

*  Took  it  away  Oh,  tben,"  added  Ae  gir),  broakiagoff  her  senteaee, 

"  my  mistress  must  have  been  mistaken.    She^toi^t  it  was  lefl.*^ 

Frederick  Lyvett  bad  (^akk  ears.  "What  was  "tfiat  consultation  about 
a  baby,  Sophy?"  he  said,  when  his  wife  returned.  '^Yon  migbihanre 
told  her  -we  had  not  got  any  yet." 

Mrs.  Liyrett  strove  to  smile,  bat  when  ber  Hps  were  drawn  away  from 
ber  tee^'  she  coidd  not  get  them  back  again.  ^People  do  make  snch 
stupid  mistakes,'*  she  attempted  to  maMer.  *^  A  wemaa  who— knew  mj 
laniber — called  here  af^raoon— widi  ber  baby — and  tbe  servanft 
thought  sbe  had  not  gone." 

The  words  and  tbe  matter  passed  away  from  bb  mind.  Mm.  Lyvett 
threw  herself  into  tile  eaay-cbiur  agan,  aad  be  r^ated  to  her  the  sub- 
stance  of  what  passed  at  tte  oflkie,  suppressing  only  the  stem  prohibition 
as  to  all  future  intercourse  with  bersnf.  ^  They  are  en  the  corky  syslem 
just  nowy  Sepby,"  he  cencladed,  but  they'll  eeme  dowo.  Dont  he  dis- 
heartened." 

She  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  following  evening's  invitation — urged 
it  so  strenglY,  in  so  agitated  and  eager  a  manner,  raat  it  turned  tbe  s^e 
of  his  mind  m  favour  of  going.  But  I  don't  like  to  leave  you  al(me  for 
a  whcXe  evening,'*  be  related.  ^They  diae  at  seven,  I  saodd  net  get 
home  tin  tea,  or  biter,  for  it  wen^  do  to  ran  away  the  minute  dtanoA 
over.    A  ^graced  child  must  be  on  its  good  b^vioar.* 

Mrs.  Lyvett  enfy  pressed  it  more  urgen%.  Sbe  dkmli  be  happier 
aAm,  knowing  he  was  there,  tfwa  if  be  lenuimed  awiqr  for  her  grabnci^' 
Ikm. 

When  they  retired  to  rest,  Mr.  Lyvetl  saw  ibat  the*  doAes  aad 
padu^^  bad  beea  pottofaraMy  stra^^  by  fte  ser?anto.  In  Ae  middle 
of  t&e  night  Kb  wife  was  taken  with  aseeond  fit  of  tremUingv  so  '  * 
ttat  it  woke  Imn  ap  in  a  ftigbt. 

Inr  Ae*  uionimg  sbe  was  pveily  weH,  nd  was*  neadiy  dressed 
heard  a  noise,  as  of  shaking,  in  the  dressEBg^-ioon.  ShospraBg' 
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it  with  a  gesture  of  terror.  Mr.  Lyrett,  with  fome  coats  on  his  arm,  had 
hold  of  the  brass  knob  of  one  of  the  closets,  and  was  shaldog  to  get  it 
open. 

^  Oh,  don't  do  that she  uttered,  seinne  his  arm. 
Why,  what  is  the  matter  7*  he  inqnired,  for  her  &C6  looked  a  mass 
of  ghastly  terror. 

Yon  may  break  the  lock." 

Sophy,  dear,  what  ails  you  P  Break  the  lock !  Not  I.  And  if  I 
did,  it  need  not  put  you  out.  This  is  a  capital  closet  I  noticed  it  when 
I  took  the  rooms.  Lots  of  brass  pe^s  in  it,  the  Tery  place  for  my  clothes. 
You  will  want  the  other  one  ana  the  wardrobe.  Where's  the  key  of  this 
closet?"  he  demanded  of  the  servant  who  appeared  in  answer  to  his  peal 
at  the  bell. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  It  was  in  the  door  when  we  made 
the  rooms  ready." 

It  is  out  now,"  was  Mr.  Lyyett's  remark. 
« I  have  not  touched  it,  sir.    I  noticed  last  night  that  it  was  onf 
"  I  must  have  it,"  smd  Mr.  Lyvett. 

Mrs.  Lyvett  interrupted.  "Perhaps  I  took  it  out,"  she  swd.  "I 
know  I  was  looking  in  the  closet.  I  will  search  for  it  after  breakfast" 
She  had  got  her  face  buried  in  a  drawer  as  she  spoke,  and  they  could  not 
see  its  shivering  whiteness. 

They  went  in  to  break£Eist  When  it  was  over,  Mr.  Lyvett^rose.  "Now, 
Sophy,  this  key." 

I  will  look  for  it  byand-by." 

"  But  I  want  it  now.    I  want  to  arrange  my  things  at  once." 

She  rose  and  left  the  room.  But  the  moment  she  was  in  the  bedroom, 
far  from  searching  for  the  key,  she  sank  down  on  a  chair  wringing  her 
hands,  her  whole  appearance,  her  face,  her  attitude,  bespeaking  a  state  of 
wild  idarm.    Mr.  Lyvett  suddenly  opened  the  door,  and  saw  her. 

«  My  dear  Sophia,  what  is  the  matter?"  A  fit  of  trembling/  violent 
as  that  of  the  previous  evening,  was  shaldng  her  now. 

What  can  it  possibly  be  ?  You  must  have  medical  advice.  When 
was  it  you  experienced  these  seizures  before  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing,"  she  panted.  "I  did  have  them,  some  yean 
ago.  Frederick—" 

"My  love?" 

"  Do  not  tease  me  to  look  just  now  for  the  key.  I  will  get  it  for  yoa 
by  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  key.  My  things  will  do  any  time.  Think  of 
yourself.  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Cooke  to  recommend  a  medical  man,  and  we  will 
have  him  in  at  once.    She  is  sure  to  employ  one  in  the  neighboorhpod." 

He  was  hastening  from  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Lyvett  arrested  him  by  a 
gesture  and  a  groan — for  it  could  not  be  called  a  word.  "  Call  no  one,** 
2ie  murmured.  "  Let  me  only  be  quiet,  and  it  will  pass  away.  It  is  an 
attack  of  the  nerves,  brought  on  by  &tigue." 

He  stood  and  watched  her,  and  presei)tly  she  arose,  languid  but  coia- 
posed.  She  took  his  arm,  and  they  went  back  to  the  breakfast-rooau 
Two  dark  circles  were  round  her  eyes,  and  altogether  she  looked  as  her 
husband  had  never  seen  her  look.  He  gently  put  her  into  the  easy-chair, 
and  drew  a  footstool  before  her. 
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**Now  I  tell  you  what,  Sophy,  don't  you  stir  out  of  that  chair  all  day, 
And  if  the  trembling  comes  on  again,  take  some  brandy-and-water  im-t 
mediately.  It  did  you  good  last  night.  You  must  not  go  trarelling 
again,  if  this  is  to  be  it.    Shall  I  remain  at  home  with  you  V* 

"No,  oh  no,"  she  eagerly  answered,  "you  could  do  me  no  good.  I 
only  want  quiet.  You  know  you  have  a  deal  to  arrange  to-day,  and  several 
people  to  see.    Pray  do  not  neglect  it." 

"  Well,  I  shall  not^  home  this  evening." 

"  You  must  go — Tou  shall  go  !**  she  exclaimed,  with  a  vehemence  that 
positively  startled  Mr.  Ly  vett  "  I  tell  you,  Frederick,  any  worry  would 
only  make  me  worse,  and  it  would  worry  me  dreadfully  to  know  uat  you 
neglected  this  first  invitation  of  your  father's.  It  might  render  the  breach 
irrevocable.'* 

"  Good-by,  then,"  he  said,  stooping  to  take  his  &rewell.  "  But  I  can 
tell  you  it  depends  upon  whether  you  are  better." 

Mr.  Lyvett  passed  down  the  stairs,  and  as  he  was  crosnngthe  hall,  met 
Mrs.  Cooke.  He  had  known  her  many  years.  Her  son^  now  dead^  had 
been  articled  to  his  father^s  house.    He  stopped  to  shake  hands. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mrs.  Frederick  Lyvett  is  not  well,"  she  said. 

"  Not  very.  From  fatigue  of  travelling,  I  believe.  She  says  it  will 
soon  pass  off.  I  wish  you  would  go  up  and  see  her,  Mrs.  Cooke.  And," 
he  added,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  if  you  think  it  anything 
serious,  just  send  for  a  doctor,  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  my  wife  till  he 
is  here.'* 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Cooke  went  up-stairs.  Mrs.  Lyvett  seemed  very 
well  then.  She  received  her  haughtily,  not  to  say  ungr&ciously;  and 
spoke  in  a  resentful  tone  of  her  husband's  having  thought  she  needed 
assistance. 

."Did  the  countrywoman  take  away  the  child  yesterday  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
(%oke,  in  a  friendly  tone. 

"Of  course  she  did,"  was  Mrs.  Lyvett's  reply,  looking  steadily  at  her, 
but  she  was  taken  directly  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  had  to  rub  her  hand- 
kerchief over  her  face. 

"  So  Ann  brought  me  word,  when  I  sent  up  to  ask  if  you  would  like 
some  food  for  him.  But  1  do  not  know  how  my  sight  could  so  have  de- 
ceived me.  I  saw  her  go  away,  and  it  seemed  she  had  nothing  with  her. 
Where  he  was  hidden,  will,  to  me,  always  be  a  mystery." 

"  He  was  asleep  in  her  arms  under  her  shawl." 

"  Well,  no,  that  could  hardly  be.  Both  her  arms  were  hanging  down. 
I  noticed  her  hands :  she  had  one  glove  on,  and  was  carrying  the  other." 

"  She  would  scarcely  leave  her  child  a  present  for  me,"  returned  Mrs. 
Lyvett,  with  a  forced,  repelling  laugh. 

Mrs.  Cooke  cleared  her  throat,  and  looked  another  way,  speaking  hur- 
riedly. "  The  woman  mentioned  to  me  some  particulars ;  and  said  she 
had  brought  the  child  home;  to  leave  him.  I  regpret  much  that  she  should 
have  spoken,  for  of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  but  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  never  think  of  mentioning  to  any  one  what  she  said." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  she  said  to  you,"  was  the  answer,  de- 
livered in  a  curt,  discourteous  tone.  "  And  it  is  of  no  consequence.  She 
is  a  woman  who  is  deranged  at  times,  and  is  then  riven  to  say  strange 
dungs :  but  nobody  notices  her.   I  have  occasionaUy  given  her  charity. 
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mmi  Hmt  i»  wbit  die  wanted  ^aiUidaT.  The  AM  k  hue  omv  ha 
jMrngMfe;  bat  when  die  mania  «  upm  bar  abe  diaowni  hia.'* 

Mm.  CoAe  fcand  amck  food  for  aeaactii  that  day,  Wja88be4ob»- 
Eere  the  coiiiitqrw«iiian'j  tafe»  or  Mn.  Fredefiek  Lgrvcrtfa?  ^Sheinolmed 
Id  that  id  the  former^  who  not  odIj  appaaned  seBfiBctly  aane  and  aeonUe, 
hot-ahe  had  honesty  wzitten  on  har£Me|Whi^  In 
the  next  place,  she  could  almost  swear,  if  Aeoaasaij,  tMt  the  woman  had 
not  the  child  when  die  depaited.  Caxxyiog  it,  she  oertainly  was  not,  3ret 
where  could  it  haw  been  hidden?  Under  her  petticoats?  Ko.  '8he 
was  of  alander  make,  and  her  lavender  cotton  gown  fanng  down,  flat  and 
seante,  ns  peasants*  cowns  generally  do.  Yet  it  was  ecnudly  certain  tbat 
the  child  had  gone^  for  Mb.  LyFott  could  not  have  got  him  hidden  in  the 
house.  HowcTer,  as  she  repeated  to  herself,  it  was  no  business  >q£  heoB^ 
so  she  would  not  wonder  any  more  about  it  Bat  the  move  she  atiove  to 
follow  this  resolye,  the  less  was  ahe  aUe  to  do  it.  The  affiur  was  detsr- 
miaed  to  hannt  hat^ 

Mr.  Fiedoack  Lyvett  came  home  in  hia  cab  to  disss.  He  found  ihs 
closet  open,  and  lus  things  placed  nicely  in  it  His  wife  had  done  it 
She  appisared  to  have  reoovrnd,  and  innistrd  that  he  jhould  not  hvry 
knne:  Ae  should  not  wish  to  see  him  one  moment  before  eleyen.  He 
was  elated  at  her  being  so  weD,  and  descended  at  half-past  six  to  hia  oab^ 
which  had  waited  £(a  him.  * 

It  was  the  dosk  hour  of  the  same  eyening.  That  is,  nine  o'dookhad 
struck,  when  a  fig^ure  wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  and  carrying  what 
seemed  a  heavy,  cumbersome  bundle  under  it,  stde  down  tl^  ataiis  at 
Jlrs.  Cooke's;  stealthily,  slowly,  cautiously,  as  if  she  dreaded  even  the 
creaking  of  a  board ;  stole  across  the  hail],  whose  lamp  was  not  yet 
lighted,  and  noiselessly  out  at  the  front  door.  She  pulled  it  tc^  bat  did 
not  cbee  it  after  her,  probably  dreading  the  sound,  sped  tfasmigh  the 
gate,  and  turned  to  the  left.  The  road-lamp  flashed  on  her  fooe.  Its 
colour,  as  seen  through  her  veil,  was  white  as  deadi,  and  her  sxHidi 
opened  v^ith  erery  laboured  breath  she  drew. 

She  bore  steamly  on  her  road,  but  with  difficulty,  f<nr  she  waa  net 
aoenstomed  to  heavy  burdens*  The  road  is  tolerably  lonely  there,  and 
every  uaw  and  then,  when  not  a  soul  was  in  sight,  she  leaned  against  a 
dead  wall,  or  a  zaiHng,  or  a  stone  gate-post  for  rest  Once,  vraen  she 
was  well-nigh  exhausted,  she  sat  down  on  a  garden  step.  An  anin- 
tentional  moTcment  partially  diqalaced  the  shawl  and  ei^oaed  the  handle. 
A  curious  looking  bundle  it  was,  wn^ped  up  in  what  seemed  to  be 
flanndl,  durosy,  and  tied  round  with  much  string.  She  had  not  aat  a 
minute  when  a  policeman  appeared,  coming  round  the  comer  she  had 
passed.  She  sprang  up  and  darted  arway,  helped  on  by  nnnatursi 
stnangtiL 

She  came  to  the  Bent's  Padc ;  it  was  no  great  distance ;  and  wm 
entenng  it,  ^en  another  policeman  impeared,  coming  £rom  it  She 
tncned  short  round,  and  comied  under  the  shelter  of  a  dark  wnIL  Ha 
went  the  othor  way,  and  as  the  echo  of  his  footsteps  died  on  her  eaiv  she 
came  ont  of  hiding  and  stole  on  again.  Scarcely  sdt  people  wore  in  Ae 
Psok  at  that  hour,  andjshe  chose  a  path  which  took  ner  to  the  watac 
Shaaeon  eame  near  ii:  it  iooksd  dull  and  dark,  not  glimmerii^  and 
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ibt  fltood  atifl.  Some  zailmgs  iotorveiied:  JLb  ffnt  Mr^bn^  Jip* 
perndted  it 

A  tm  momoitfl^  amd  aim  raippaared.  ETtmiCn|^  hat  hmA  ow  the 
miHn|pi,  she  peered  cautiboa^  ana  waj  and  tbat|  in  Ae  dadrf  night 
Boihingy  Lnnnn  or  jaiaaaly  was  near,  and  A»  tambkd  opar  ttiem  in 
liaate  and  aonfamoTiy  and  aped  baok  the  may  she  had  oonae.  EiwBt  and 
anon,  as  she  tore  along,  her  head  was  turned  hack  over  her  dMNddec,  «b 
if  she  were  fleemg  from  aome  darinome  thing,  and  ieaaad  its  foUewing 
hec.  Her  movements  were  free  now,  and  her  at^  was  lightec  Yes, 
snrely.;  for  the  hmden  was  no  loogsar  wiih  hec.  Where  had  ahe  left  it? 

A  was  passii^  asahe  emeo^^ed  from  iim  Paik  hy  the  Jieaoaat  gnbab 
She  liailed  It,  and  got  in,  giving  the  dri w  eoij  a  w^  of  dinoiiflB  t 
Aat  of  the  road  where  her  Bonae  was  aitnated, 

^  What  pact  of  it?'  he  inquired. 

**Driyeon.    I'll  tell  you  when  to  atop.'' 

She  «at  in  it,  panting  and  hreathleas,  ahairing  as  ahe  hadfihsken  at 
home.  She  let  '^e  man  drive  past  har  hioae  samealii^t  dtatance,  and 
then  stepped  the  cah«  The  fiire  was  vary  trtfling,  hat  ahe  put  hatf  a 
crown  into  his  hand,  and  walked  ol^  away  atiU  from  home.  Cahmenaaa 
SQspidous  me%  remarkahly  wide  awake.  This  one  glanced  kaaaiy  at 
her  £ac0  throu^^  her  veil,  and  stood  watohing  her.  Then  he  tamed  his 
cab,  and  drove  slowly  hack,  looking  out  for  a  frun. 

When  the  cab  was  out  of  right  she  turned  and  s^^iroacdied  her  hoaan. 
No  lights  were  in  the  dxawing-^room,  so  her  hushani  had  not  retomed. 
That  was  fortunate,  but  anouier  circamatanoe  waa  kas  asu  The  door, 
wluch  she  had  hoped  to  find  on  the  jar,  as  ahe  left  it,  was  doaed,  andaha 
could  not  get  in  unseen*  The  hour  ehe  did  not  kn«w,  hot  ilbim^  it 
mig^be  half-past  ten. 

What  ahould  she  do  ?  She  scaroely  dared  te  knock  and  ester,  and 
free  the  surprise  as  to  her  proceedings  at  so  late  an  hear.  The  piirionr 
shutters  were  dosed,  so  no  prying  eyes  were  on  her,  aad  she  paoed  hack 
to  the  ^te  in  indedsion,  and  pauaed  therc^  in  the  frdl  light  ef  the  gaa* 
lamp.  At  that  moment  a  cab  dtom  past  She  did  not  reoogniae  it,  hot 
the  dxiver  recognised  her  as  the  liberal  &re  he  had  reeently  set  down. 
He  had  met  another  Sure,  a  oab  full,  wham  he  waa  ^viaghome.  tk 
tamed  round  on  his  boii^  aad  noted  the  house :  no  fear  that  he  woiU  not 
know  it  again. 

Another  cab  came  up^  a  private  one,  and  stq»ped  at  the  gate.  Mr. 
I^ett  jumped  from  it,  and  his  groMom  drove  off  immadiatdy. 

Why,  S(^phia !"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  vieiT  emess  of  aatonishineat,  as 
he  entered  the  gate  and  encountered  her.    ^Is  it  you/** 

She  laughed  loudly.  1  put  on  mj  gieat  ahavd,  aad  quob  out  ta 
waDc  up  and  down  before  the  gate,  waitmg  for  you.  It  washotin-doc8% 
and  the  night  dr  is  pleasant" 

But  he  seemed  rather  cross,  seemed  to  think  the  proceeding  an  extra* 
ordinary  one,  and  recommended  her  not  to  do  it  again.  She  uiought  the 
servants  stared  curiously  at  her,  but  they  ventured  no  remark.  Bom  were 
there  ;  one  opened  the  door,  tiie  other  was  in  the  hall.  Mrs.  Cooke  was 
ritting  in  her  parlour  as  they  passed  it,  the  door  being  put  back. 

Good  nignt,"  said  Mr.  Lyvett  to  her.      A  warm  night,  is  it  not  ?" 
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Mm.  Cooke  came  forward;  Yes*  it  is,  very  warm.  You  gare  us  a 
fright,''  she  added  to  Mrs.  Lyvett,  who  was  hastening  up  the  stairs,  but 
at  these  words  felt  compelled  to  turn.  When  Ann  came  up  to  light 
the  hall-lamp,  she  found  a  beggar-boy  in  the  hall :  a  young  man,  indeed, 
a  great,  strong,  ill-looking  fellow.  He  pretended  to  ask  for  bread,  but 
it  is  a  mercy  she  saw  him,  or  we  might  all  haye  been  murdered  in  our 
beds  to-night'' 

"  How  did  he  get  in  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lyyett. 
We  could  not  imagine  how,  till  we  found  Mrs.  Lyyett  was  out.  You 
must  haye  left  the  door  open,"  she  added,  looking  at  the  lady.  If  you 
will  kindly  take  the  trouble  to  ring  when  you  are  going  out,  one  of  the 
senrants  will  be  at  hand  to  show  you  out  and  close  the  door  after  you. 
Perhaps,"  she  continued,  smiling,  ''Mrs.  Lyyett  is  not  accustomed  to 
London,  and  little  thinks  that  the  streets  are  infested  with  thieyes  and 
vagabonds,  ever  on  the  watch  for  plunder." 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  Lyyett  has  lived  in  London  all  her  life,"  was  Mr.  Lyretf s 
reply.    "  Had  you  much  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  him  ?" 

"  No.  I  tliought  it  best  to  conciliate  the  gentleman,  and  called  the 
oook  to  give  him  some  broken  victuals.  He  then  asked  for  old  shoes,  and 
I  threatened  him  with  a  policeman  unless  he  quitted  the  house.** 

''  It  is  the  police  who  are  to  blame,"  returned  Mr.  Lyvett  ''  What 
right  have  they  to  suffer  these  sort  of  fellows  to  be  prowling  about  the 
roads  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ?" 

''  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Cooke,  ''  it  is  an  hour  and  a  half  ago." 

''  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  agfdn  with  such  a  customer,"  he  con- 
cluded.   "  Good  night,  ma'am." 

His  wife  had  run  up-stairs,  and  he  followed  her.  Tlie  servant  had  also 
gone  up  with  lights.  ''  Sophy,"  he  said,  as  the  girl  withdrew,  ''you 
must  have  been  out  a  long  whUe.    Where  can  you  have  been?" 

"  Only  walking  about,  watching  for  you.  I  told  you  so." 
Don't  go  lettmg  yourself  out  again,  my  dear,  in  that  odd  sort  of  das- 
destine  way.  Ring  them  up  and  let  them  wait  upon  you.  It  is  different 
here  from  that  place  you  were  in  at  Brompton.  Mrs.  Cooke  is  a  gentle- 
woman, you  know,  and  accustomed  to  proper  ways.  Besides,  you  are 
Mrs.  Frederick  Lyyett  now  :  don't  be  afraid  of  giving  trouble." 

Mrs.  Lyyett  had  no  further  attack  of  trembling  that  night.  But  she 
tossed  and  turned  from  side  to  side;  and,  when  she  did  get  to  sleep, 
moaned  and  started  so  repeatedly  that  her  husband  obtained  no  rest 

A  day  afterwards,  London  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  a  dreadful 
crime.  A  child  was  dragged  out  of  the  water  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
foully  strangled,  the  cord  and  its  fatal  knot  being  still  tightened  round  its 
neck.  And  the  police  were  throwing  out  all  their  energies  to  discover 
idiere  the  child  had  come  from,  and  who  had  committed  the  murder. 
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SAINT  SIMON'S  MEMOIRS 

Mr.  Batle  St.  John  tells  us  that  a  friend  of  his,  talking  to  a  literary 
man  the  other  daj  on  the  subject  of  Saint  Simon,  was  informed  that  the- 
Dake  in  question  was  a  great  republican,  a  friend  of  Robespierre,  who 
left  very  voluminous  memoirs and  that  a  person  of  cultivated  mind  and 
wide  reading,  on  hearing  of  this  present  translation,  asked  2  Why  did 
they  make  him  a  saint  ?**  We  are  also  told  that  an  amusing  article  was 
once  written  in  France,  called  The  Two  Saint  Simons,''  in  which  a  dis-* 
ciple  of  the  new  religion  and  an  admirer  of  the  Memoir-writer  are  made 
to  talk  for  hours  in  rapturous  tones  of  their  idols  without  ever  discovering 
their  mistake. 

And  yet  with  equal  propriety  might  we  identify  the  Svdney  Snuth  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Green-street,  and  the  Edinburgh  nevieWy  with  his 
namesake,  the  hero  of  Acre ;  or  the  D'Aubign6  who  fought  for  and 
quarrelled  with  Henri  Quatre,  with  the  D'Aubign£  who  writes  the  his* 
tary  and  romance  of  the  Reformation  ;  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  JUsy  ex-Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  pere^  sometime  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  But  we  will  not  pay  our  readers  so  poor  a  compliment  as  to 
suppose  them  unaware  of  the  dbtinction,  not  only  chronological  but  po» 
litical,  social,  personal,  in  one  word,  total,  between  the  two  Saint  Simons. 
At  any  rate  the  chances  are,  we  take  it,  that  if  the  reader  be  unac- 
quainted with  either,  he  is  so  with  both.  In  which  case  he  now  enjoys 
an  opportunity,  thanks  to  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John,  of  coming  into  close, 
fiimiliar,  and  profitable  contact  with  the  illustrious  writer  of  the  Memoirs. 

No  one  can  come  to  know  much  about  Louis  XIV.  and  his  times, 
without  ipso  foLcto  knowing  a  good  deal  about  the  Duke  of  Sunt  Simon« 
The  Duke's  Memoirs  are  an  indispensable  condition  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  Grand  Monarque.  But  the  Memoirs  as  they  come  undocked, 
uncortailed,  unpruned  from  the  pen  of  their  ready  writer,  are  far  too 
diffuse  for  the  general  reader.  Abridgments,  indeed,  always  have  their 
evil ;  but  there  are  cases,  and  Saint  Simon's  appears  to  be  one,  where  they 
become  a  necessary  evil — where  we  must  have  them,  or  nothing.  Of 
course  the  student  of  history  will  still  resort  to  the  original  work,  in  its 
twenty  large  octavo  volumes  of  some  450  pages  each.  But  whoso  reads 
without  a  purposeat —  any  rate,  without  that  purpose — will  be  glad  of  a 
condensation  so  judiciously  managed  as  the  present,  wherein  the  clever 
translator  reduces  the  given  quantity  to  its  lowest  terms,  while  carefully 
on  his  ^ard  against  unduly  impairing  its  quality ;  endeavouring  in  effect 
to  supply  us  with  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  too  bulky  original.  The 
entire  abridgment,  in  four  volumes,  will  be  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of 
that  original.  Of  course  it  is  the  spirit  rather  tnan  the  substance  that  b 
here  reproduced,  the  Duke's  scattei^  facts  being  so  collected  together  as 
to  form  one  continuous  narrative.  The  translator's  aim  has  been  to  let  Saint. 
Simon    retain  as  much  as  possible  some  of  his  French  garments  with 


*  The  Memoirs  of  the  Dake  of  Saint  Simon  on  the  Reign  of  Looii  XIV.  and  the 
Regency.  Abridged  from  the  French.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  First  Series.  In 
Two  VoUunes.  Ixmdon:  Chapman  and  BalL  1857* 
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all  his  French  ways  and  peculiarities.  Wheneyer  practicable,"  he  adds, 
I  haye  exactly  translated  his  expressions ;  when  uiey  were  untransla- 
table I  have  rendered  thm  into  the  ]an||«age  that  seemed  best  to  express 
Ids  meaning — without  being  troubled  with  the  idea  of  elegance.  Always, 
icKV  I  adhered  rigeroiulpr  to  m^  taxt  Not  a  thou§^t|  not  m  adbc- 
tiOB,  not  a  phrase,  haye  I  willinglj  given  that  Saint  SimonV  weeds  do  not 

joftUy  Bxoept  in  the  notes  it  is  Saint  Simon  who  speaks  throng* 

ouL"  Of  a  portion  of  these  notes  we  shall  have  a  word  to  saj  prcattt^; 
Manwhile  tae  translator  may  be  congratulated  on  the  tact,  the  rain^ 
and  the  judgment  with  which  he  has  (thoa  isi)  Aoj^-acoompliskad  fail 
tadc 

Sir.  St.  John  has  done  wdl  in  making  short  work  of  the  Duke'a  loaf- 
winded  digressions  on  the  subject  of  precedence,''  and  his  proKxitjr  on 
whatever  related  to  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  aU  the  ngfali 
of  which  he  was  so  toachily  sensitive.  The  dissertations  on  mattoss  of 
this  kind  axe  the  dullest  part — and  a  very  large  part  too— of  the  ociginsi 
Ifemoirs ;  to  reproduce  them  fer  the  genem  reader  ia  this  eounta|, 
would  be  reproductive  industry  of  a  most  uuj^fitable  aort  (^oita  sum- 
cient  is  retained  in  the  present  volumes  to  giye  a  taste  of  Saint  Simonk 
quality  in  this  respect— as  for  example,  die  account  of  M.  da  Lwm- 
bourg  s  claim  of  precedence,  which  interested  the  Duke  so  nearly^  wi 
aggravated  him  so  entirely ;  and  that  of  the  quarrel  about  pveoMbnas 
between  his  mother  and  another  duchesse  at  the  funeral  of  Madila.  h 
Cond^ — or  that  other  quarrel,  on  the  same  sore  question,  between  M.  ds 
Coislin  and  die  president  of  the  parliament ;  or,  again,  Ae  coaiiet  at 
Court  as  to  precedence  at  the  Communion  Table,  and  at  the  King^s 
dinner-table,  and  at  the  After- Suppers-— each  feud,  saered  or|»ofiaas^ 
beiuff  contested  with  a  tenacity,  vioLnice,  and  rancour  that  will  xathar  re- 
pel man  repay  study.  Saint  Simon  had  a  very  cordial  contempt  fa 
parvenus,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  practical  enression.  De- 
plorable in  his  eyes  was  the  £eu^  to  which  those  eyes  could  not  be  sheti 
that  there  are  in  all  Courts  persons  who,  without  wit  and  without  di^ 
tinguished  birth,  without  patrons  or  service  rendered,  pierce  into  the  in- 
timacy of  the  most  brilliant,  and,"  he  continues,  "  succeed  at  last,  I  know 
not  how,  in  forcbg  the  world  to  look  upon  them  as  somebody."  A  bMm 
Cavoye,  of  this  dass^ — a  truckling  Saumery — a  Due  de  6esvie%  grandsaa 
of  a  nedlar,  or  somethiuK  worse" — ^a  Mar^chal  de  Villecoy,  grandaoB  « 
a    dealer  in  fresh  fish  at  3ie  markets" — a  Secretary  Voysin,  blessed  with 

the  one  indispensable  quality  for  admission  into  the  cottnaek  ef 
Louis  XIV. — ^not  a  drop  of  noUe  blood  in  his  vans"— fai^I  tiwss 
cxeatures  are  an  offence  to  the  nostrils  of  Saint  Simon.  He  haa  m 
tience  with  the  Kbg's  sanction  of  any  such  method  of  rise  and  pEO^^Besa 
He  is  all  indignatbn  at  the  King's  patronage  of  his  own  illegitiaMlB 
ehildren.  The  Montespan  pretenders  he  cannot  away  widi ;  he  will  go 
all  lengths  to  crush  their  claims,  and  i^^hdd  the  cause  of  kytimafts 
princedom.  And  oh  the  scorn  he  cherishes  for  your  suj^ple  couxtiesw- 
for  the  race  of  toad-eaters  in  ordinary,  tuft-hunters  of  eveiy  oowplgxina, 
lickspittles  of  every  dome ! — ^whether  it  be  the  in&mous  act  of  peiBoaal 
adoration"  by  which  Alberoni  won  the  heart  of  Vend6me,  or  the  inti^DCS 
of  the  cabal  which  bedavered  the  heir-apparenfr--or  the  DucbesM  db 
Bourgogne  herself,  ''cmriing  befiM  thai  onalm'*  Hatts^  Chaia, 
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Mommgntug^g  £BunMiiito-*or  the  tnuAding  mob  who  deserted  aadr  deorie^ 
ChamiUart,  when  it  became  Ae  policy  of  De  Maintenoa  to  turn  the 
muMstet  oat  of  office.   Not  that  Saint  Simo%  a£tsr  alli  was  himseLT  snb- 


the  *^  dignity'*  o£  his  order,  and  the  respectability"  of  its  enmcmments. 
A»d  when  was  man  more  keenly  interested  in  every  topic  of  the  fcind-^ 
ia  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  subject^ia  all  its  branch  lines, 
gamifiratioMi  ofiLoots,  subdivisions^  sobsectionsy  and  most  distant  rela- 
tionships ?  He  was  conscbus  of  the  keenness  of  his  spiiit  of  cariosity, 
and  avows  it  once  and  again  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs.  Thus^ 
when  the  Court  witnessed  the  sham  fight  at  Compi^gne^  the  most 
beawtifeJ  sight  that  can  be  imagmed'' — ^the  Duke  Imdcs  off  from  bis 
description  of  the  military  display,  to  observe :  But  a  spectacle  of 
aaetber  sort,  that  I  eould  paint  forty  years  hence  as  well  as  to-day,  so 
stKOOflly  did  it  strike  me^  was"  the  manner  of  the  Kinjg^  as  be  evexy  now 
and  wem.  stooped  to  speB^L  to  Madame  da  Main  tenon  in  her  sedanrchair : 
Bach  time  that  he  did  so  she  was  obliging  enough  to  open  the  window 
four  Off  five  inches,  but  never  half  way ;  ioir  I  noticed  partacularly,  and  I 
admit  tlast  I  was  more  attentive  to  this  spectacle  than  to  that  of  the 
tvoops."  So  again  when  Madame  de  Lude  brought  word  to  the  Kii^  as 
ha  amoved  himeelf  at  the  carp  basin,  of  the  accident  that  had  happened 
te  the  young  Dochesse  de  Boujgogne— ^d  when  Louis  had  exhibited  in 
amt  iMi0eemly  fiishion  his  selfishness,  choler,  and  utter  want  of  feeling, 
and  ihoA,  after  a  while>  left  the  astounded  courtiffls  to  themselves — 
soon^"  Bftjs  the  Duke,  as  we  dared  look  at  each  other  out  of  his  ughip 
Otti  eyea  met  and  told  alL  «  .  »  •  However  distant  may  be  that  scenes  it 
ia  always  equally  present  to  me.  •  •  •  •  I  myself  examined  everybody 
witb  my  eyes  and  ears,  and  was  satisfied  i^ih  myself  for  having  long  since 
thought  that  the  king  loved  and  cared  for  himself  alone,  and  was  himself 
hie  only  object  in  life."  characteristi<^  too,  is  Saint  Simon's  ezcla^ 

auUion,  when  reporting  the  King's  decision  that  the  Due  de  Beny  should 
mmy  tha  dangfater  of  Orleans :  What  must  have  been  the  state  <^ 
Madafoe  laZHichesse  [de  Bourbon,  whose  daughter  was  thus  set  aside] ! 
X  xMver  knew  what  took  place  ia  her  house  at  Uus  strange  moment ;  and 
would  have  dearly  paid  for  a  hiding-place  behind  the  tapestry."  And 
osiea  naore,  take  Samt  Simon's  account  of  his  feelings  and  demeanour  an 
laamifi^  ^he  death  of  Monsiegneur :  ^  Thus  answeied,  I  tried  not  to  be 
l^ad.  I  know  not  if  I  succeeded  well,  but  at  least  it  is  certain,  *  that 
anibar  joy  nor  sorrow  blunted  my  curiosity,  and  that  while  takbg  due 
cavo  to  pMenre  all  decorum^  I  did  not  consider  myself  in  any  way  forced 
to  play  tha  dolefiiL  •  •  •  .  I  fclt  under  no  oenstiaint,  and  followed  ewv 
§UB  vith  mj  glances,  and  triad  to  scrutinise  them,  unobserved."  With 
dsaoat  saptore  he  then  dilates  upon  tha  sensations  enjoyed  during  sudi 
tm  in^piest  of  hunmn  Cscea — the  absorbing  gratification  he  then  and  thare 
donved  from  watching,  like  a  q^y  whom  nothing  escapes,  tha  signs  and 
ironitffm  eapressed  on  the  visages  that  sarooundod  bun— whether  the  ex- 
pmaceionn  were  aasamed  or  genuine,  invohmtary  or  put  on ;  a  true  thing. 
thu*  da  not  lie^  or  a  hollow  sham,  that  m^ght  deceiae  oAers,  but  ooald 
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iiatnioiJly  pays  to  physiognomical  detaOs.  The  OtttiUd  of  a  man  rnets 
his  gaze^for  a  time  at  least — as  a  preliminary  towards  torning  the  maa 
inside  out,  or  looking  him  through  and  through.  The  portrait  of  Chief 
President  Harlay  seems  to  stand  out  from  its  frame :  *^  He  was  sraall^ 
vigorous,  and  thin,  with  a  lozenge-shaped  face,  a  long  aquiline  now- 
fine,  speaking,  keen  eyes,  that  usually  looked  furtively  at  you,  hut  wfaiek; 
if  fixed  on  a  client  or  a  magistrate,  were  fit  to  make  lum  sink  into  the 
earth.  He  wore  narrow  robes,  an  almost  ecclesiastical  collar  and  wrifl* 
band  to  match,  a  brown  wig  mixed  with  white,  thickly  furnished  bol 
short,  and  with  a  great  cap  over  it.  He  afiected  a  bending  attitude,  and 
walked  so,  with  a  &lse  air,  more  humble  than  modest,  and  always  shaved 
along  the  walls  to  make  people  make  way  for  him  with  greater  noiie; 
and  at  Versailles  worked  his  way  on  by  a  series  of  respectful  and,  atf  il 
were,  shame-&ced  bows  to  the  right  and  lefL**  The  account  ^fijfiMcf'e 
wife  does  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  in  effect,  she  was  exMk^ly  tt% 
i^d  of  a  very  high  colour."   We  see  in  Madame  de  Mottte(j|i^mnil  « 

tall  creature,  meagre  and  yellow,  who  laughed  sillily,  and  dmWisd  kmg 
and  ugly  teeth ;  who  was  extremely  devout^  of  a  compassed  v&Sai  mA 
who  only  wanted  a  broomstick  to  be  a  perfect  witra."   M.  Mobbmo 

was  almost  blind  in  both  eyes,  and  had  a  huge  pointed  belty,  nUdk 
absolutely  excited  fear,  it  jutted  out  so  far/'  Rose,  the  artful  and  afcsft 
secretary  in  the  King's  cabinet,  who  died  in  1710,  after  havii^  held  fer 
half  a  century  the  office  of  "tiie  pen" — an  office  whidi  consistod  is 
forging  or  imitating  so  exactiy  the  King's  handM'j^ing,  tiiat  the  veil 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  counterfeit,  ^i^io  saving  his  majesty 
the  trouble  of  writing  letters  with  his  own  h^lAPtMBB  <<a  littie  mm^ 
neither  fat  nor  lean,  with  a  tolerably  handsome  loHPeen  i  ijiiiiiiiMi, 
piercing  eyes  sparkling  with  cleverness ;  a  littie  ckM^^'a  satin  dniU-^bi^ 
over  his  grey  hairs,  a  smooth  collar,  almost  like  an  abba's,  and  his  poeiM^ 
handkerchief  always  between  his  coat  and  his  vest.  He  used  to  sw  Hiii 
it  was  nearer  his  nose  there."  Monsieur  (Philippe  of  Orleani^  tiie  Kin^ 
brother)  was  ^  a  little  round-bellied  man,  who  wore  sodi  high-he^d 
shoes  that  he  seemed  mounted  always  upon  stilts  r  was  always  decked  out 
like  a  woman,  covered  everywhere  with  rings,  bracelets,  jewels ;  with  a 
lonff  black  wig,  powdered,  and  curled  in  front ;  with  ribbons  wherever  he 
comd  put  them ;  steeped  in  perfumes,  and  in  fine  a  model  of  cleanlineflB. 
He  was  accused  of  puttmg  on  an  imperceptible  touch  of  rouge.  He  had 
a  long  nosci  good  eyes  and  mouth,  a  fiili  but  very  long  race.  All  Us 
portraits  resembled  him.  I  was  piqued  to  see  that  his  features  recalled 
those  of  Louis  XHI.,  to  whom,  except  in  matters  of  courage,  he  was  so 
completely  dissimilar."  The  Duchesse  de  Gesvres  "  was  a  sort  of  irftdi^ 
tall  and  lean,  who  walked  like  an  ostrich."  The  Princesse  d'Hatcoort-* 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  fiivourite — though  once  beautiful  and  gay,  lost 
all  her  grace  and  beauty  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life:  <^  The  rose  bad 
become  an  ugly  thorn.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  she  was  a  tan,  ftt 
creature,  mightily  brisk  in  her  movements,  with  a  complenon  Ubd  naSk* 
porridge ;  great,  ugly,  thick  lips,  and  hair  like  tow,  always  sticking  o«it 
-and  lum^g  down  in  disorder,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  fittings  oat» 
Dirty,  slatternly,  always  intriguing,  pretending,  enterprising,  quarrdiBg 

*  '^The  King  sSsnedaU  the  letters  Hose  wrote,  and  the  chstactcrrWM 
xi  was  impossible  to  find  the  smallest  diftsenoe."— (I*  ^M.) 
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^alwi^  low  ai  the  mm  or  high  as  ihe  lainhow,  according  to  the 
person  with  whom  she  had  to  deal:  she  was  a  blonde  Fuiy,  nay  more,  a 
narpy:  she  had  all  the  effirontery  of  one,  and  the  deceit  and  violence; 
ill  the  aTarioe  and  the  audacity;  moreoyer,  all  the  gluttony,  and 
aB  the  promptitude  to  refieve  herself  from  the  effects  thereof ;  so  that 
Ae  drore  out  of  their  wits  those  at  whose  house  she  dined."  The 
Doehesse  de  Nemours,  again,  had  a    strange  look,  and  a  droll  way  of 
dressing — \nR  eyes  with  which  she  could  scarcely  see,  a  shoulder  that 
constantly  twitohed,  grey  hairs  that  the  wore  flowing,  and  a  very  imposing 
*  air.**   Of  the  Prinee  de  Conti  we  are  told  that  "  his  hce  had  been 
ehanmn^  emu  die  defects  of  his  body  and  mind  had  infinite  mces. 
Hit  Bhiiiftna  Wife  too  high;  his  head  was  a  little  on  one  side;  his 
hngh  wonid  have  seemed  a  htay  in  any  one  else/'   P^re  le  Tellier^s 
^exterior kept  fioth  with  his  interior.   He  would  have  been  terrible  to 
meet  in  a  dsn  lane^    His  physiognomy  was  doudy,  false,  terrible ;  his 
eyes  were  burning,  evil,  extremely  squinting;  his  aspect  struck  all  with 
msmay.**  Commend  us  to  Saint  Sunon  for  detecting  a  twist  in  the  mouth 
of  a  parvenu,  a  twitch  in  the  shoulder  of  an  adventuress,  or  a  cast  in  the 
eye  of  a  Jesuit.    Here,  again,  is  M.  le  Due,  grandson  of  the  great 
Cond6 :     He  waa  a  aiaryellously  little  man,  short,  without  being  fat.  A 
dwarf  of  Madame  la  Prineesse  [his  mother,  Anne  of  Bavaria]  was  said  to 
be  the  cause.    He  was  of  a  livid  yellow^  neariy  always  looked  furious, 
and  was  ever  ao  proud,  so  audacious,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  used  to 
lamJ*   The  old  Mati^chale  de  la  Meilleraye  married  her  page,  Samt 
Both    of  whom  we  read,  "  Saint  Ruth  was  a  very  honourable  gentle- 
man,  wy  poor,  UUy  and  well  made,  whom  everybody  knew ;  extremelpr 
Qglj^I  doo'i  knoflf  whether  he  be<»me  so  afier  his  marriage."  Heudi- 
eoort  was  not  onlyB  scurrilous  wretch,  a  great  drunkard,  and  a  debauchee, 
hit  he  **  had  a  fiice  hideous  as  that  of  an  ugly  satyr."   Monseigneur,  the 
Baiqphin  (as  we  should  call  him,  though  his  father  did  not),  was  rather 
tall  than  short ;  very  fat,  but  without  being  bloated ;  with  a  very  lohy 
and  noble  aspect  widtout  any  harshness ;  and  he  would  have  had  a  veipr 
^^reeable  hce  if  M.  le  Prince  de  Conti  had  not  unfortunately  broken  his 
noee  in  {^ying  while  they  were  both  young.    He  was  of  a  very  beautiful 
fair  complexion ;  he  had  a  &ee  everywhere  covered  with  a  healthy  red, 
but  vrithout  enpressiou ;  the  most  beautiful  legs  in  the  world ;  his  feet 
sing^ularly  small  and  d^cate.    He  wavered  always  in  walking,  and  felt 
his  way  with  his  feet ;  he  was  always  afraid  of  falling,  and  if  the  path 
was  not  perfectly  even  and  straight,  he  called  for  assistance."    Sucn  is 
the  style  of  Sunt  Simon's  observations  on  the  outward  show  of  the  men 
and  women  he  marshals  before  us. 

.  Of  their  inward  and  spiritual  ^race,  or  lack  of  it — and  he  has  vastly 
more  to  do  with  n^;atives  than^i^ith  positives  in  this  respect — ^he  pro- 
ceeds to  take  account,  and  form  his  calculations,  in  a  similar  spirit  of 
peering  scrutiny.  He  would  rede  the  riddle,  an  he  might,  of  every  man 
and  woman^s  mystery — pluck  out  the  heart  of  it,  rip  up  the  artificial  net- 
work of  it,  gloat  on  its  nree  and  full  and  flagrant  exposure  to  the  light  of 
common  day,  and  to  the  eyes  of  common  men.  His  pages  teem  with 
character-sketches,  generally  malicious  and  unsparing  in  the  tone  whidi 
pervades  them.  Now  and  men,  indeed,  he  may  speak  in  terms  of  eulo- 
gium;  of  an  Abb6  de  Ranee,  for  instance  (M.  de  la  Tra{qpe),  to  whom 
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hb  dtthoBM  Inmtelf  9be<mg\y  and  lefccuitfljp  attuhad;  «f  Ifae  BUnp  of 
Orkans,  ^  whoaa  faoa  ^l&a  at  onoe  of  ne  virte  and  bemgnaty  he  poa- 
faaaady**  lAo    in  yonlh  wai  so  pboi,  that  ymng  and  old  wen  afraid  to 

onr  a  fool  word  in  hit  pmenoay"  and  wiio,  '^ahboogh  yeej  noh,  appro- 
priated aoaroely  any  of  hit  waahh  to  Inmad^  but  gave  at  atraj  for  goad 
works;*  of  Madame  de  Ooke,  that  8am#  atiiMer  for  etiquette,  bat  '^is 
other  thongs  an  entiiely  good  and  senoUe  woasan;**  aad  of  Madaaw  da 
B6riga^  to  whose  amiaUe  and  soeial  character  he  pays  wilfing  faomage: 
^  Hus  woman,  by  her  natorai  gnoes,  the  sweetness  of  har  wit,  eomaia 
moated  Aese  qndities  to  those  who  had  tiiem  not ;  she  was  besides  ea- 
taaaMiy  good,  and  knew  thoroogfaly  niai^  things  witbont  ever  inAamg  to 
im>ear  as  dumgh  Ae  knew  anything.'^  La  Bruy&ie,  too,  he  praises,  aet 
onrf  as  aa  aadior  who  had  surpassed  l%eophrastus  in  his  own  maaaer, 
bat  as  very  honest  man,  of  ezoellent  breeding,  nmple,  -wery 
intecested,  and  without  anything  of  the  pedant ;"  while  of  Baome  be 

Ss,  ^'No  one  posMssed  a  greater  talent  or  a  nore  agreeable  mieB. 
ere  was  nothing  of  the  poet  m  his  manners:  he  had  the  ab  of  a  weM* 
bred  and  modest  man,  and  at  last  that  of  a  good  man  and,  agaia^  of 
Le  Notm,  &e  Gardener,  ^tuX  be  had  a  pro&ty,  an  exactitode,  aad  aa 
upngbtness  which  made  him  esteemed  aad  lored  by  ererybody.  He 
never  forgot  his  positioa,  and  uras  always  perfectly  dishotaested.  Ha 
worked  for  private  people  as  for  the  King,  and  widi  the  same  iqpplicsgtioa 
Doaking  only  to  aid  nature,  and  to  attain  the  beautiful  by  the  shuilsit 
load.  He  was  of  a  charming  omplidty  and  truthfalneBs.^  Ssint  Stattm 
does  ftdl  jnttioe,  too,  if  ^ot  someuiag  more,  to  the  natural  endowments 
and  studious  acoontpUshments  of  the  Princesse  des  UinnB,  who  played  aa 
important'  a  part  in  the  politics  of  Spain ;  nor  let  jm  ^oafgt  the  ovii 
thnigs  he  says  of  la  Chaise,  ^  josi,  nnright,  senswk,  prdant,  gentle^ 
and  moderate,  an  enemy  of  informeia,  ana  of  vielenee  of  every  khid^  ar 
of  Mar^chal  Boufflen,  who  watched  over  all,  and  attended  to  sB,  ia« 
manner  that  gained  him  all  hearts.^  But  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Saint 
SnK>n  said  a  good  word  for  la  Chaise  that  he  might  inighften  the 
sffMt  of  the  bad  ones  he  heaps  i^n  P^  le  Tellier;  and  that  the  enkgy 
of  Booffiers  is  implicitly  designed  to  intensiiy,  by  contrast^  ihe  odbiUJg* 
ment  of  his  attack  on  Venddme.  Indeed,  he  does  ezpfidtly  oootrast  the 
^ro  nmrshals — the  one  raised  by  force  of  trickery,  piling  up  nwoBtams 
like  the  grants,  leaning  on  vice,  lies,  audacity,  on  a  caAml  inimical  to  the 
state  and  its  beiia,*  a  foctitioos  hero,  nuide  such  by  wiH  in  despite  «f 

*  VEiatttseiheritien.  Mr.  8t.  John  calif  attention,  in  a  note,  to  this  carieai 
identification  of  the  State  and  the  King,  as  illustrating  the  probabfy  apociyphait 
saying—*  L'Etat  c'est  MoC  " 

.Apropos  of  his  foot-notes,  we  may  remark  that  Ihe  translator  is  a  little  demon- 
stvatlye,  not  to  say  ohtnisive,  with  his  veiy  pnmomci  lepublicanism.  He  is  itoairrf 
when  Saint  Simon  speaks  in  detestation  of  the  threatening  letter  which  hinted  wt^ 
dde,  during  the  disasters  and  sufferings  of  1709:  The  mind  recoils  with  horror 
from  the  wretch  to  whom  snch  an  idea  could  hare  presented  itself  amidst  fle 
hlessings  whidi  the  absolute  authority  of  Lonis  XTV.  was  showering  upon  Ae 
oeuntiy.*'— (VoL  ii  p.  223.) 

where  Saint  Simon  oondndes  an  anhnated  passage  with  the  reflectioa, 
tnie  it  is  that  nothing  approaches  the  streng^  which  is  found  ia  the  heart  of  a 
nation  las  the  succour  and  re-establishment  of  kings  r— his  ungenial*  or  rather 
un-congenial  translator  takes  occasion  to  renuuk:    TUs  is  a  wiser  cfcserraUoa, 
psrhaps,  than  Saint  Simon  thought.  Human  natues  is  too  apt  to  attdbaSa  its 
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tf8lli(-r^  otbtfv  vitboat  eabal  with.no  fioppoit  bntTirtoe  and  modesty^ 
wm  anundatod  with  favours,  and  the  applause  of  enenaes  was  followed  by 
fte  aodamationa  of  the  pubEc,  so  that  the  nature  of  even  conrtieis 
ohiwged>  and  thi^  were  faiappj  in  the  reoompenses  showered  npoi^  him. 
Ven&me  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distingoished  of  the  many  who  put 
to  the  test  Sradb  Simon's  powers  as  a  good  hater.  The  hatred  comes  out^ 
in  his  instance,  with  a  depth  of  colour,  and  a  sort  of  blistering  white 
heat,  that  establish  beyond  dispute  the  ezpeeding  capabilities  of  t£  hater* 
Iiong  is  the  Hs^  however,  of  the  notaUes  upon  whom  the  caustic  Duke 
eoqpends  his  stores  of  bittemess— often  in  flights,  as  it  were,  of  sharp 
arrows,,  with  coals  of  juniper.  There  is  a  large  ascending  scale  of  degrees 
in  the  strength  of  hia  strictures — ^from  an  almost  lambent  irony  to  fell 
and  furious  denunciation.  Now  the  ''subject''  cm  whom  his  scalpel 
opeoeates  is  the  President  Harlay — "a  perfect  hypocrite;  without  faith, 
i^ithout  law,  without  a  God,  and  without  a  soul ;  a  cruel  husband,  a  bar- 
barous £ather,  a  tyrannical  brother,  a  inend  of  himself  alone,  wicked 
fay  nature— takin^f  pleasure  in  insulting,  outn^ng,  and  overwhelming 
others,  and  never  m  his  life  having  lost  an  occasion  to  do  so."  Now  it  id 
the  Abb6  d' Auvergne,  who  ''  by  his  stupidity  published  his  bad  conduct, 
his  perfect  ignorance,  lus  dissipation,  his  ambition ;  and  to  sustain  himsetf 
he  had  onl^  a  low,  stinking,  continual  vanity — which  drew  upon  him  as 
nmoh  discUun  as  did  his  habits — alienated  him  from  all  the  world,  and 
OflDstiMitlj  subjected  him  to  ridicule."  Now  it  is  the  Prince  d'Harcoux^ 
"a  great  liar,  and  a  libertine  in  body  and  mind ;  a  great  spendthrift,  a 
great  and  impudent  swindler,  with  a  tendency  to  low  debaudiery,  that 
cusod  him  all  his  life and  who,  having  fluttered  about  abroi&d  siid  at 
hom^  and  found  it  impossible  either  to  live  with  his  wife — the  iU-£ivoured, 

degradation  to  external  violence,  and  to  forget  that  the  strongest  allies  of  those 
that  enslave  it  are  fouDd  within  its  own  hreast." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  845,) 

Blsewhere  the  Duke  narrates  the  course  adopted  hy  Ixmis  for  calming  bis 
ssruples  as  to  the  impositioB  of  new  taxes— vis.,  by  consulting  bis  confessor,  Le 
^UliiBT,  and  certain  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  oasnistry  of  the  subject. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Bayle  St  John  observes— glandng  from  this  particular  monarch 
to  the  very  principle  and  universal  practice  of  monarchy  itself—"  The  consulta- 
tion rdated  in  the  text  is  of  course  only  astonishing  from  the  dear  manner  in 
Vbldi  the  monarchical  theory  is  propounded,  and  from  the  semi-hypocritical  con- 
^ct  of  theKing.  Imagine  a  royal  personage  having  scruples  at  such  an  age^  and 
vnder  such  drcumstancesi  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  anecdote  with  the 
invectives  of  Estienne  de  la  Boetie,  who  accuses  monarchy  of  tliis  very  assump- 
tion tiiat  aH  property  bdongs  to  it"— (Ibid.  p.  367. ) 

Onee  more.  Mr.  Bayle  St  John  cannot  refram,"  and  we  are  a  tittle  concerned 
^  his  ineontmenoe,  from referring  to  the  trite  observation,"  that  Saint  Simon's 
narratrve  sufficiently  explains  not  only  the  occurrence,  but  also  the  "  horrors,"  of 
^I'rench  Revolution.  Nay,  he  avows  himself  astonished"  at  the  mild  mea- 
««es  of  the  Rdgn  of  Terror,  and  expects  his  readers  to  be  so,  assumes  that  they 
be  so,  too.  A  calculation  has  been  made  that  six  thousand  persons  perished 
1^  executions  of  various  kinds  during  the  French  Bevdution.  If  we  oompare 
^  number  with  the  multitude  who  suffered  each  famine  brought  on  bj  the 
^ugements  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  and  the  conniTance  of  ^e  nobili^,  we 
shall  be  astonished  at  the  demengr  shown  bv  the  people  in  the  hour  of  vengBsnce 
trium^."— (IWd.  p.  361.)  Perhaps  wtiatever  astonishment  Mr.  St  JbhnVi 
J^stkis  have  to  spare,  will  be  devoted  to  something  else,  on  coming  to  the  dose  of 
^  marginal  comment  Not  but  that  the  kind  of  astonishment  he  bespeaks  mt^ 
zj^had,  and  to  any  amount,  payiU>le  on  demand,  among  the  bidievers  in  M.  Felix 
and,  we  suppose,  the  advanced  stagers  who  swear  by  Mr.  G.  W.  M. 
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Ul-MTonrecl  intimate  of  Madame  de  MiunteDon— or  to  accommodate  him. 
self  to  the  Court  or  to  Paris,  *<8et  up  his  rest  at  Lyons  with  wine^  street- 
walkerSy  or  society  to  match,  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  gaming-table." 
Then,  again,  we  have  Pontchartrain,  the  naval  secretary,  a  man  who, 
with  some  amount  of  ability,  was  disagreeable  and  pedantic  to  an  exoeai; 
who  loved  evil  for  its  own  soke ;  who  was  jealous  even  of  his  &ther ;  who 
was  a  cruel  tyrant  towards  his  wife,  a  woman  all  docility  and  goodness ; 
who  was  in  one  word  a  monster,  whom  the  King  kept  in  office  only  be- 
cause he  feared  lum."  The  Grand  Prieur  (Venddme  s  brother)^8tagma- 
tised  as  a  poltroon  as  well  as  debauchee — ^who  *^  never  went  sober  to  bed 
during  thirty  years,  but  was  always  carried  thither  dead  drunk  :  was  a 
liar,  swindler,  and  thief ;  a  rogue  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  rotted  with 
vile  diseases ;  the  most  contemptible  and  yet  most  dangerous  fellow  in 
the  world."  Courtenvaux,  eldest  son  of  M.  de  Louvois — a  man  fond 
of  obscure  debauches;  with  a  ridiculous  voice,  miserly,  quarrelsome 
though  modest  and  respectful ;  and  in  fine  a  very  stupid  fellow."  The 
Prince  de  Conti,  who,  although  so  amiable,  so  charming,  so  delicious, 
loved  nothing,"  but  only  "  had  and  desired  Mends,  as  other  people  have 


was  a  humble  courtier,  and  showed  too  much  how  greatly  he  was  in  want 
of  support  and  assistance  from  all  sides ;  he  was  avaricious,  greedy  of 
fortune,  ardent,  and  unjust"  M.  le  Prince  (Cond6,  son  of  le  Gnmd)^ 
than  whom  no  man  had  ever  more  ability  of  all  kinds— extending  even 
to  the  arts  and  mechanics — more  valour,  and,  when  it  pleased  him,  more 
discernment,  grace,  politeness,  and  ability.  But  then — fatally  signifi- 
cant is  Saint  Simon's  but  then^  and  perpetually  recurrent,  in  spirit,  if  not 
to  the  letter ;  essentially,  if  not  verbally — But  then  no  man  had  ever 
before  so  many  useless  talents,  so  much  genius  of  no  avail,  or  an  imagi- 
'nation  so  calculated  to  be  a  bugbear  to  itself  and  a  plague  to  others.  Ab- 
jectly and  vilely  servile  even  to  lackeys,  he  scrupled  not  to  use  the  lowest 
and  paltriest  means  to  gun  his  ends.  Unnatural  son,  cruel  father,  ter- 
rible husband,  detestable  master,  pernicious  nei^bour  {^verily  the  Imt 
then  is  not  a  passage  that  leads  to  nothing !] ;  without  fnendsmp,  with- 
out firiends — ^mcapable  of  having  any — jealous,  suspicious,  ever  restless, 
full  of  slyness  and  artifices  to  discover  and  to  scrutinise  all  (in  which  he  was 
unceasingljr  occupied  [here  Saint  Simon  might  be  supposed  to  describe 
himself],  aided  by  an  extreme  vivacity  and  a  surprising  penetratioo)^ 
choleric  and  headstrong  to  excess  even  for  trifles,  difficult  of  access,  never 
in  accord  with  himself,  and  keepmg  all  around  him  in  a  tremble ;  to  con- 
clude, impetuosity  and  avarice  were  his  masters,  which  monopolised  lum 
always.  With  ail  this  he  was  a  man  difficult  to  be  proof  against  when  he 
put  in  play  the  pleasing  qualities  he  possessed."  Madame  la  Princesses 
his  wife  and  continuid  victim,"  is  described,  in  genuine  Saint  Simonian 
spirit  and  Sfunt  Simonian  dicdon,  as  disgustingly  ugly,  virtuous,  and 
foolish ;"  a  lady  of  sweetness,  piety,  and  novice-like  submission,  was 
a  little  hump-backed,  and  stunk  like  a  skunk,  even  from  a  distance." 
Saint  Simon  knew  how  to  mix  his  colours,  so  as  to  produce  certain  ffbrtng 
effects  ;  his  sketches  often  have  the  breadth  of  caricature,  but  seUom  if 
ever  its  unreali^. 

A  glimpse  of  two  other  noteworthy  persons  must  not  be  fbreg^e,  eie 
we  leave  the  Duke^s  portrait-gallery.    One  is  the  heir  to  the  th^ion^ 


Although  with  much  self-respect,  he 


Monseignenr,  whose  death  was 


by  Saint  Simon  as  so  opportune  for 
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himself.  As  for  Us  cliaracter^  he  had  none ;  he  was  without  enlighten^ 
ment  or  knowledge  of  any  kind,  radically  incapable  of  acquiring  any ; 
very  idle,  without  imagination  or  productiveness ;  without  taste,  without 
choice,  without  disoemment;  neither  seeing  the  weariness  he  caused 
others,  nor  that  he  was  as  a  ball  moying  at  haphazard  by  the  impulnon  of 
others ;  obstinate  and  little  to  excess  in  everyUiing ;  amazinely  credulous 
and  accessible  to  prejudice,  keeping  himselF,  always,  in  the  most  per- 
nicious hands,  yet  incapable  of  seeing  his  position  or  of  changing  it ; 
absorbed  in  his  fat  and  his  ignorance,  so  that  without  any  desire  to  do  Ul 
he  would  have  made  a  pernicious  king/' 

The  other  is  the  King's  fiither-confessor,  Pere  le  Tellier,  who  *«wa8 
chosen  as  successor  of  P^re  de  la  Chaise,  and  a  terrible  successor  he  made. 
Harsh,  exact,  laborious,  enemy  of  all  dissipation,  of  all  amusement,  of  all 
sodety  ;  incapable  of  associatmg  even  with  his  colleagues,  he  demanded 
no  leniency  for  himself  and  accorded  none  to  others.  His  brain  and  his 
health  were  of  iron :  his  conduct  was  so  also  ;  his  nature  was  savage  and 
cruel.  He  was  profoundly  false,  deceitful,  hidden  under  a  thousand  folds ; 
and  when  he  could  show  himself  and  make  himself  feared,  he  yielded 
nothing,  laughed  at  the  most  express  promises  when  he  no  longer  cared 
to  keep  to  them,  and  pursued  with  fury  those  who  had  trusted  to  them. 
He  was  the  terror  even  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  so  violent  to  them  that 
they  scarcely  dared  approach  him."  Saint  Simon's  sketch  of  the  Father's 
physiognomy  we  have  already  given. 

So  ruthless  an  anti-Jansenist  as  Le  Tellier  could  hope  for  scanty  ruth 
from  the  philo-Jansenist  Duke.  Saint  Simon  somewnere  defines  Jan* 
senism  an  ideal  heresy,"  invented  by  the  Jesuits  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  the  adversaries  of  Molina.  To  oppose  Molina's  doctrine  was 
to  be  a  Jansenist.  That  in  substance,  says  the  Duke,  was  what  was 
meant  by  Jansenism.  In  which  sense  the  Duke  himself  was  one  of  these 
ideal  heretics.*    His  narrative  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  Port 


^  Rarely,  perhaps,  did  his  feelings  approach  nearer  to  bitter  disdain  of  ihe 
Grand  Monarque  himself,  than  when  Louis,  by  word  or  deed,  sought  to  put 
down,**  snub,  scarifj,  or  stifle,  the  cause  or  the  disciples  of  Jansenism.  Here  is  a 
perttnent  illustration,  highly  characteristic  of  all  parties: 

When  M.  d'Orl^s  [the  future  Begent]  was  about  to  start  for  Spain,  he 
named  the  officers  who  were  to  be  of  his  suite.  Amongst  oUiers  was  Fontpiertius. 
At  that  name  the  King  put  on  a  serious  look. 

*  What  I  mj  nephew,'  he  said.  '  Fontpertius !  the  son  of  a  Jansenist — of  that 
silly  woman  who  ran  everywhere  after  M.  Amauld!  I  do  not  wish  that  man  to 
go  with  you.' 

<  By  my  faith,  sire,'  replied  the  Due  d'Orleans,  *  I  know  not  what  the  mother 
has  done;  but  as  for  the  son,  he  is  far  enough  from  being  a  Jansenist,  111  answer 
for  it;  for  he  does  not  believe  in  God.' 

'  Is  it  possible,  my  nephew?'  said  the  King,  softening. 
"  'Nothing  more  certain,  sire,  I  assure  you.' 

'Well,  since  it  is  so,'  said  the  King,  'there  is  no  harm:  you  can  take  him 
with  you.' 

'*  This  scene — ^for  it  can  be  called  by  no  other  name — ^took  place  in  the  morning. 
After  dinner  M.  d'Orleans  repeated  it  to  me,  bursting  with  laughter,  word  for 
word,  just  as  I  have  written  it.  When  we  had  both  well  laughed  at  this,  we  ad- 
mired the  profound  instruction  of  a  discreet  and  religious  King,  who  considered  it 
better  not  to  believe  in  God  than  to  be  a  Jansenist,  and  who  thought  there  was 
less  danger  to  his  nephew  firom  the  impiety  of  an  unbeliever,  than  from  the  doc- 
trines of  a  sectarian.  M.  d'Orleans  could  not  contain  himself  while  he  told  the 
story,  and  never  spoke  of  it  without  laughing  until  the  tears  came  into  his  eyea. 
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NMay  iaftrior  to  his  iakot  fiir  pmoiud  portswtim  of  »  _ 
lond^  18  Saint  SnDoa's  skill  in  the  «oostnictioAy  or  nther  the  groofii^g 
and  wesentmeBty  of  dnunatto  tabktnim  twpaiiir,  taken  firomiife^  fron  tiM 
aataa  hiatoiy  of  his  own  timey  played  o«t  nndtr  his  own  eye,  or^  dntwikwi 
to  him  by  aotoal  witaaases,  wAoai,  we  nay  be  maf%  he  mmiaed  wmi 
fftm  WBwined  with  all  the  tact  and  nrgeney  ot  a  iynxxoyeo  inq  vbubf« 
Atf^zaoDplesef  this  gn^phic  art  in  depiotinga  '^aituatuny^  maa^gii^a 
crisis,  and  getting  up  a  scene,  we  mrjr  refer  to  his  nacratiye  of  Ae  iwAmM 
illness  and  death  of  Jf onsieury  the  ling's  brotfier— the  hnbbnb  and  dis* 
ooder  there  was  that  B%ht  at  Marty,  the  horror  at  St  Cknd^  HuA 
palaee  of  d^hts— 4he  coortien  josding  one  another — the  Eiag  wynf 
m§  '^a  good  deal** — Monaenr  dying,  atretohed  on  a  oondi  in  his  nbinaf, 
esposed  to  the  scalliona  and  grooms  of  the  household,  whilst  the  womes 
mo  wese  at  St.  Cload,  and  who  lost  their  consideration  and  their  nmnas 
meat,  tan  hither  and  thither,  ciying,  with  dishevelled  hair,  like  hae- 
chantes.  Or  to  the  aoconnt  of  Louis  at  the  oarp  basin,  receiving  ateUi* 
Moe  that  tbe  Duchesse  de  Bouigogne,  thea  aioeoils,  wu  hnrt;"— or 
ttat  of  the  bdiaviour  of  Lotus  ai^  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  her  aedaa* 
clMir,  at  the  sham  siege  of  Compile  most  striking  aodnemocahk 
of  aO,  the  elaborate  deseription  S  Monsrigneor's  decease,  with  all  that 
[receded,  accompanied,  and  ensued  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  eooct  ia- 
tngae,  coort  excitement^  court  su^nae,  oourt  hopes  and  ftar^  aonrt 
hypocrisy,  and  court  heartlessness.  The  blundering,  obstinacy,  taod  die- 
*  n  dF  the  doctors — the  Kioe  stqvping  tranquilly  while  ik^  wewt 
J  their  wits,  and  ^  pouring  down  physic  on  physic,  witheat  lewinr 
\  £ar  any  to  work^ — ^then  the  abnqpt  intimation  to  the  Eiag  that  aS 
was  lest — the  confusion  of  Ugh  and  low — ^the  rush  to  the  new  keir- 
aMareat — the  constrained  groans  and  sighs  of  the  valets,  "grieving  ftr 
ihe  master  they  had  lost  as  well  as  for  the  master  that  had  succeedeo* — 
ihe  real  sobs  of  the  discomfited  cabal,  and  the  croco<£le  tears  of  the 
triuflDuhaut — ^nothing  is  overiooked,  nothing  modified  cfr  softened,  fat 
indeed  in  his  portrayal  of  such  scenes  we  may  say  of  Saint  Simon  that  he 

Nothing  extenuates,  but  sets  down  all  in  mafioe. 


hk  this  last  instance,  die  candour  wHh  which  he  a;vow8  his  ^ 
the  death  of  Monseigneur,  because  it  came  at  the  nick  of  time  to 
him  from  an  impending  scrape,  is  carious  enough.  When  there  aei 
a  prospect  of  the  sick  man's  recovery,  be  and  the  Duchesse  d'OiUaas 
eeodoled  with  eadi  other  in  a  beautiful  Sfnrit :  To  speak  franldy,  and 
to  our  shame,  she  and  I  lamented  togeAer  to  see  Monseigneur,  in  spite 
of  his  age  and  his  fat,  escape  from  so  dangerous  an  illness.  She  reflected 
seriously  but  wittily,  that  aflier  an  illness  of  this  sort  [amaU-poa], 
apoplej^  [upoa  whidi  their  chaiitaUe  hopes  had  been  fbuaded]  was  not 

It  nn  an  through  the  Ckmrt  and  all  over  the  town,  and  themarveUous  thing  was, 
thattheKingwasnotangiy  at  this.  It  was  a  testimony  of  hit  attachment  te  the 
good  doctrine  irhidi  withdrew  him  fVulher  and  ituiher  firom  Jansenism.  H?^ 
m^oritar  of  people  Uughed  with  all  their  heart  Othe^^  more  wise,  felt  rather 
dlfposed  to  weep  than  to  hcnfpHj  in  consideiing  to  what  frf^  of  Mfndnrss  the 
King  had  readied.**— (IL  147^) 
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«»UMoM  Ibr;  ihftt  «n  aMaok  of  liidi^ettioii  waf  equally  ufiUj «o 
am,  eoDodering  the  ewe  Monseignenr  had  taken  not  to  ereigerge 
Unmtf  dbee  fab  recent  ^teaget ;  msSi  we  ooadaded  more  than  ^olefb%, 
ttat  henoefbrth  we  mosit  make  up  oar  minda  thai  the  FEinoe  woidd  Irpe 
aad  feign  for  a  long  time."  But  Menaeigneor  died.  He  wm,  or  mighl 
beeoaae,  a  thoKn  ^  the  aide  of  Saint  Simon.  It  made  the  Duke  wkaee. 
<<Tfaia  thorn  in  my  aide  waa  ervellj  aharp."  But  relief  came.  At  ibe 
nement  the  moat  tmlooked  far  it  pleaaed  God  ta  d^irer  me  fjN>m  it*'' 
The  3>uke  ia  full  of  thanfcqgiring  for  Heaven's  qieciid  interpoaition,  fern 
apartieidar  prondenoe,  Toudiaafed  in  hia  hehalf  at  so  eritioal  a  jmetiire. 
He  jotna  the  mounera  (bj  oourteay,  and  aa  oourtiera),  and  ia  aadJaaed 
far  a  moment — hy  what  ?  By  the  thoagfai^  hear  him,  ^  that  I  myaatf 
shoaU  &od  myew  some  day  at  tfie  gates  of  death.''  But  thia  is  tan* 
ntory ;  and  he  oontinuea :  Joy,  nevertheless^  faund  its  ww)r  dnmgh  the 
motBSBtary  refleetioBS  of  region  and  of  humanity,  by  wlueh  I  tned  to 
master  myaetf."  And  he  adds — far  Monseigneur  was  not  yet  a  dead 
man,  but  only  apt  ^M'Hcuh  mortis  or  thevrabouta,  ^^And  wilb  theaa 
diei^ffata  I  fek,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  lingering  lear  lest  the  dead  man 
imM  recorer,  and  waa  ertreaMly  ashamed  of  it.'' 

It  is  at  this  tnming-pobt  in  the  reign  of  Louis  that  the  present  in* 
stabient  of  Mr.  St.  John's  translation  oomes  te  an  end.  Two  TolomeSy 
fanmng  a  aeoDod  aeriea,  are  to  fallow,  the  sdbject  of  whidi  will  be  the 
kst  daya  of  the  old  King,  and  the  atate  of  Franoe  under  the  Regency  of 
Us  aUe  aad  adroit  hst  profligate  nqihew* 


THE  ADYENTUKES  OF  A  BDYING  DIPLOMATIST.* 

Thb  "Adventures  of  Hoderick  Random  and  Strap  the  Barber'*  were 
written  pretty  much  in  the  strain  of  the  usual  run  of  similar  works  of  fic- 
tion in  their  time,  a  little  vein  of  caricature  running  through  all.  In 
the  present  volume  the  adventures  are  the  random  portion,  and  we  take 
it  the  hero  reflects  his  exact  nature — a  photographic  portrait — not  a  fold 
of  his  dress-w^tcoat  omitted,  not  a  straggling  curl  of  his  diplomatic 
locks  but  is  exactlv  portrayed.  His  savings  and  doings  remind  us 
of  Kite's  hussar,  who  could  "  eat  a  ravelm  for  his  breaktast,  and  pick 
his  teeth  with  a  palisade."  He  has  but  to  say  "  Presto,  fly,  Jack,  and 
begone  T  and  tbe  French  press  falls  flat  before  him,  as  the  walls  of  Jen-  < 
cho  fell  before  the  ram's  horns  of  the  Jewish  cohorts,  ffis  marie  power, 
bent  on  mightiest  labours,  changed  the  antipathies  of  the  Steele  into  the 
most  rapturous  affection  for  perfide  Albion^  subduing  into  the  sofl;est 
ftod  most  soothing  language  those  fierce  political  diatribes  which  had 
hefore  come  across  the  Chimnel  with  an  aspect  which  threatened  Eng- 
land to  its  deepest  foundation  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean.    It  was  a 
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gigantic  task  to  master  the  ^'  Age''  in  tbif  way,  and  lav  England  anda' 
snch  a  heavy  obligation  to  a  scion  of  her  American  Ascendants.  M. 
Lamarche,  of  the  Steele,  sofitened  under  Mr,  Wikof  as  the  rocks  of  the 
Alps  melted  under  the  vinegar  of  Hannibal.  Like  Alexander  and  mil 
great  conqnerorsi  Mr.  Wikof  then  aspired  to  new  victories.  He  d«ter^ 
mined  to  bring  La  Presse  to  obedience.  The  snbjuntion  of  this  ad* 
versary  must  hsive  been  more  formidable  still  than  the  envious  Siide. 
How  shall  we  designate  that  soaring  spirit  which,  not  content  with  its 
triumph  over  the  Age,"  would  fain  leayd  captive  the  Press.''  M.  da 
Girardin  listened  to  the  soft  impeachment  as  a  lady  half  tempted  to  he 
frail  listens  to  a  captivating  lover,  hesitates,  and  is  undone.  Just  ao  it 
was  with  M*  de  Girardin.  At  first  mtUe  et  mille  rauans  stood  in  fais 
way.  The  power  of  Mr.  Wikof  s  eloquence  changed  Lord  Palmersion's 
rough  treatment  of  France  into  the  most  agreeable  cordiality  as  fact  as 
related  to  the  misconstrued  conduct  of  the  noble  lord.  M.  de  Girardin, 
who,  with  his  brother  editors,  had  fretted  like  gummed  velvet"  at  the 
name  of  the  foreign  secretary  of  England,  now  took  up  the  cudgels  in 
his  behalf."  The  "Age"  and  the  "Press"  subdued  (2>  SieeU^Za 
Presse),  Mr.  Wikof  determined  to  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Having  been  so  far  victorious,  he  resolved,  in  the  spirit  of  him  of  whom 
it  was  said,  Give  him  all  England  and  he  would  ask  Ireland  for  a 
potato-garden,"  to  bring  M.  Achard,  of  the  AssemhUe  Nationale^  to  his 


the  cut  of  Lord  Normanby's  coat—**  think  of  that,  Master  BtoA  T 
He,  too,  fell  by  degrees  before  Mr.  Wikof,  who  set  all  the  Parisian  preas 
quite  right  about  our  foreign  secretary,  and  wrote  a  matchless  dialogue 
of  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  waj  of 
Landor.  It  was  to  be  anonymously  published,  and  inserted  in  nc«i^ 
all  the  Paris  journals  and  those  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  cautions,  frona  aU 
accounts,  faithful,  and  overpowering,  but  his  diplomatic  smrveUiant^  \m 
evil  genius,  Mr.  Edwardes,  pooh-poohed  it,  as  absurd  and  irrelevant. 
The  glorious  results  he  anticipated  were  clipped  in  the  bud,  while  the 
hero  of  his  own  tale,  after  such  achievements,  was  recommended  to  cor- 
respond directly  with  the  Foreign  Office.  But  we  have  commenced aome- 
what  irregularly. 

Mr.  Henry  Wikof  is  by  birth  an  American,  and  by  profesnon  a 
**  wandering  diplomatist."  He  became  known  in  Paris  alK>ut  1860  to 
a  gentleman  attached  to  the  British  embassy  named  Edwardes,  who  dis- 
covered something  in  him,  **  when  caught  young,"  as  Johnson  said  of 
Scotchmen,  that  omened  well  for  a  life  amidst  the  concoction  of  proto- 
cols and  the  deciphering  of  despatches.  He  gave  him  an  introdoctioQ 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and  invited  to  meet 
the  noble  lord  at  Broadlands.  The  reception  was  courteous  as  that  which 
an  Englishman  of  distinction  could  not  fail  to  give.  We  learn,  too^  that  Mr. 
Wikof  could  not  ride  a  few  miles  with  Lord  Palmerston  from  a  dread  of 
sundry  bruises,  and  that  his  lordship  sent  away  his  own  horse  in  kind  ooo* 
sideration  for  the  **  wanderer,"  together  with  the  horse  he  had  ordered  fior 
his  accommodation,  which  Mr.  Wikof  mistook  for  a  Bucephalus,  he  hfkag 
no  equestrian  son  of  Philip.  Mr.  Wikof  had  witnessed  the  political  atrug* 
gles  of  1848.  in  France,  and  was  well  known  to  the  President  Louis  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  visited.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  acquaintance  with  na*oy 
of  the  leading  characters  who  figured  in  the  extraordinary  events  vriiim 


hostilities,  had  not  spared  even 
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oeeumd  at  that  epoch,  and  thb  it  wai,  no  doubt,  which  stnick  Mr.  Ed-^ 
wardes  with  an  idea  thieit  Mr.  Wikof  might  be  useful  to  the  British  foretga 
department.  He  was  soon  afterwards  enrolled  among  the  employis  in 
that  department)  having  had  a  second  interview  with  Lord  Pahnerston  at 
firoadlands,  where  his  lordship  hajmened  to  he  at  the  moment.  There 
he  presented  his  lordship  with  a  document  drawn  up  in  relation  to 
France,  entitled  ^*  La  France,  que  veut-elle  ?"  He  is  then  referred  to 
Mr.  Addington,  the  under-secretary  of  state,  as  to  his  duties,  and  pro- 
ceeded again  to  Paris,  full  of  the  idea  that  he  ha  dnot  only  a  mission  to 
fulfil  there  in  the  British  diplomatic  service,  but  that  he  was  competent 
at  the  same  time  to  render  En^and  and  America  considerable  service  by 
the  superiority  of  his  abilities  and  his  knowledge,  beyond  that  of  Englbn 
oflkials,  of  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  to  keep  the  two  nations  in 
harmony.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wikof  was  determined,  like  a  good 
American  citiien,  to  do  nothing  to  prejudice  his  country.  In  this  respect 
never  was  Roman  patriotism  in  later  days  preserved  more  unblemished 
than  throughout  his  narration. 

Af^r  Mr.  Wikof  returned  from  London  to  Paris,  his  first  essay  was 
made  to  subjugate  the  French  press,  which  was  then  virulent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  EnglancL  We  have  shown  his  own  account  of  his  successes  in 
this  way.  Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  of  his  talents  on  his  own 
representation  of  flings,  and  his  rescue  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
oontinued  attacks  of  those  who  whdly  misunderstood  his  lordship's  cha- 
racter and  policy.  Such  a  champion  must  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
British  foreign  secretary,  after  he  realised  the  veni^  vidi^  of  anti- 
quity with  a  celerity  no  doubt  quite  astounding  at  the  Foreira  Office; 
Ualltc^ideas  changing  their  side  so  satisfactorily,  in  other  wor£^  France 
being  politically  subdued  by  Mr.  Wikof,  he  turned  to  his  native  land  in 
order  to  recooole  the  two  countries  by  means  of  his  own  patriotic  views 
and  sup^or  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  botii.  This  rendered  any  in- 
structions useless,  even  from  the  foreign  secretary,  so  lofty  was  Mr. 
WikoTs  consciousness  of  his  own  powers.  How  he  subdued  the  press  of 
France,  hb  cogent  arguments,  his  particular  logic,  and  his  ultimate 
triumph,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  must  have  laid  Lord  Palmer-^ 
ston  under  heavy  obligations,  he  fully  details.  To  us  it  seems  marvellous 
that  what  he  detaib  effected  such  wonders,  unless  some  latent  influence, 
some  supernatural  charm,  were  secreUy  acting  at  the  same  time  upon  tiie 
spirit  of  the  French  journals.  We  cannot  see  how  else  the  wondrous 
^ange  thus  effected  could  have  been  brought  about.  The  French 
papers  arerred  that  Lord  Palmerston  travaille  toujours  et  partout  centre 
Uk  France^''  and  with  such  feelings  on  the  part  of  their  journalists  die 
potent  reasoning  and  prevailing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Wikof  worked  a  change 
equal  to  that  c£  making  them  eat  tiieir  own  words,  thus  surpasring 
in  his  labours  the  most  renowned  necromancers,  who  never  pretended 
to  make  people  devour  invisibilities.  There  are  various  episodes  in  our 
author  to  show  how  much  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  Frenoh 
eodety.  Thiers  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  Roving  Diplomatist's'^ 
censures^  for  the  press  of  Paris  could  not  have  been  Imdled  wtthont  a 
reference  to  tiiose  connected  with  it.  It  is  true  the  worid  may  ehaaee 
to  think  the  better  of  the  Httie  diatribist  Thiers  for  Mr»  WikoTs  calum*^ 
niatioiif  which  is  unfortnnate«. 

In  the  nudst  of  his  services  and  his  handling  the  reputations  of  otben 
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i»«BidbriT,  Us  ooHMuctt  wtdi  ib9 
mf  ifet  8iifyigft<Ma-4ds  vieloijOTer  tb*  Gallio  famdilMeti^  Ifr.Wikrfit 
«l  akw  to  know  wiMit  fiirtberaarriots  Lord  FainMcitoa  wypoMd  k>flodi 
diUm.  It  wms  •vidni^noBgh,  k  miy  li>  thowghfcy  thrt  «■  to  Fwmni  tiw 
ao  diffisiiU  qiMttiom  vpoB tke aohwTaiiMiite  i*"^^ 
lorddiip,  it  wis  prefwtteil  by  Mr.  Wiko^  <ietiotMl  ysrgfm,  a  oMSt  giffniiie 
«rplttt  on  his  part»  namely,  wing  hu  wfc  esperienoa  to-supfortmapaiiof 
aCikeBritahfomgnniMMslerin  theUnittd  Stiitea;  haviay  wAAmK  the 
pieM  of  Fianoe,  ha  was  aipeeted  to  add  to  hb  dipLtmatio  ^ocj  tha 
fMit  of  Aat  of  Amariea.  Tkis  axpectatMia  of  ohaiuiiip  ta  Ua  durio^ 
atwln  tbe  Tramadaniia  aa  wdl  as  die  GaUc  praM,  was  tomix  rsMud 
b7Mr.Wik)ol  Ha  fell  it  a  ta^  warihy  his  saUina  aspifaftiaw  ti 
dara  the  enemies  of  the  pbcabiUftjr  of  £n(|;iand  and  AmaEic%  the  imk 
tonitory  cf  which»  from  Lalm  to  the  Golf  of  Heneo^  no  doete  Isjr 
aMip1ilif>  before  his  imegiaatifa  vision  in  all  itayasines%  and  "spiMiei 
Ae  sides  of  his  intoat.''  The  azistocraej  ef  Eagland»  ha  iaforaa  m 
Teiy  untruly,  view  the  TJnitod  States  with  disirast  and  afanioau  The 
SBe:lish  press  had  handled  most  rudely  tim  repatatim!  of  Aatof  laaeairi, 
aM  Ihough  ha  does  not  partioolarisa^  slare  dealing  was  no  daakt  aa* 
eluded  in  the  causes  of  censure.  The  EagiiA  aristocracy  at  leqgA 
fane  np  datraciion  regarding  AuMrica.  Lerd  PahnecstondedaiadfiBra 
pasiie  policy  in  her  regard.  Any  other  instiuotion  his  lordaUp  did  aa^ 
my  wisdy,  we  thinky  Toashsafe.  The  ministors  cf  Ragfandi  fajr  jc 
iam  and  tne  wiadii^  of  diplnmany,  had  for  years  endeanearad  to 


Amman  expansion  FiHbasterism  ?).  This  was  a  BM»t  mrimt 
pQttey.  Why  should  not  the  United  Statsa  hanre  Cuba,  aad  Waikv 
CoatoRiea?  But  here  Mr.  Wikof  deee  not  partiaalaiaM*  fib  aMaa 
ebaiga  is  that  the  aristosraey  of  England  aaw  with  distoMt  the  ismmialin 
iaaftitutions  of  the  American  States^  ftaifal  tUng,  had  not  tk  Ei^Ssh 
eonNneraal  oUsses  forced  tiie  aristocracy  to  reason,  which  at  length 
ahandaned  its  yirulenee  against  the  aeafeus  hsayen4K>ni  Tankee^  Lot 
FabMieton  gets  the  credit  for  laaiing  the  abandonment  cf  thia  dates- 
tirepolicy^  Still,  oeor  wandering  diptomattat  had  a  sopeaor  knowledy 
of  his  own  country,  and  set  abcot  pioving  it  by  a  fawmaliiy  si  wist  sf 
the  English  government  in  the  Amfrima  press.  Oat  of  a  i 
acre  papea  puUisbed  in  Aomrica,  wa  aie  left  in  the  daric  aa  to 
partkukr  papers  in  which  Mr.  Wikafwfotew  Theee,  wa  pnaama^  weaato 
aoaaart  their  brethmn,  thus  soatUnr  the  Amdieans^  anatasnad  b|r  thi 
hope  to  remove  causes  of  difimnce  and  Im  with  Engtishmfai  liha  faaelhasa 
Aboat  the  end  af  18m»      Wik>f  began  his  operatkma  an  tbanapcmaf 

 laadSoaAwaBasuUaatodto 


Afloerica,  whose  names  wen  legion.    North  x 

hie  expositMns  of  what  ha  stales  EngliBh  policy.  He  thus  i inTiaid  ^ 
Ukmns  of  £[ercules»  in  eopiair  with  such 


Hercules,  in  eqping  with  such  nnflSMrons  and 
BiBmsBie  as  the  Uand  md  oaiidh^  isasnaiag  naaapafMNra  af  rtmsriaa 
Haw  he  intended  to  do  iriiat  he  succeeded  in  doinw  in  Frane%  if  ha  aa  to 
be  credited,  we  do  not  know.  The  task  waa  not  the  anbjagatien  of  thcae 
or  four  wel^adnaatod  French  gentlemen,  it  was  ths  cha^va  of  ' 

L  Bimeafatki,  Know 


J  athaasaad  FederaUs^  Dtaioasatacs,  KnowNetfaiags, 
aad  their  orgaaa.   IWhaps  be  designsd  nltioatoly  to  fottsMr  the 
cf  tha  Hibernian  aaUier,  who  tech  a  vnet  number  oC  ' 

rounding  them  himself.   Mr.  Wikof  did 
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in  iviio  mm  aitoiiMMd  a*  tiieir  toM  mi  mmnw.  UMadwlEibti 
urn  MM  of  Atm  tdboMtted  to  Mr*  CnunptoOy  who  luppmed  to  rail 
PluEii  •*  A%  time^  and  thi*  eiikd  tBploiiMUMt,  it  would  sppear  pn>bdb^ 
■alt  a  joMi  itport  nfoa  Am  with  Mr.  Edwavdeo^  aftenrwdi  soni  to 
Loid  PdmfiratoD^  Soon  oftog  this,  Mr,  Wikof  wot  fooomaodled  hy  Mt. 
Edwardos  to  verign.  His  oonetpondeDoey  framod  to  prewut  ha»  ooau 
Mttkuff  in  liit  aative  land,  was  ao  doabt  the  canse  o£  this  Unfe 

Mr.  Wikof  woold  not  taho  i^  while  bo  wai  ooMwm  Aat  oonDtryjBoa 
mif^t  rtgaid  him  ai  a  Biitbh  gpy.  The  hint  waf  BonuaaUy  ggowidri 
Ml  the  oneotation,  at  that  time,  or  Lord  Pahnentonfs  going  out  o£  offioa 
aMl  not  Mkia^  to  beqaeath  lo  valnaUe  a  serrant  to  hit  miaoewotwa 
Mtrmt  who  might  fhew,  ptrhapa,  bj  whoio  aswtaaoe  tbt  noUo  lord  faim«> 
nlf  ao^pirod  his  new  Farinan  influence,  and  might,  o£  eoniae,  have  ieeaoad 
Urn  United  States,  firom  Lake  Brie  to  Galveston,  by  taking  Mr.  V^f  s 
opinion,  through  bis  superior  knowledge  of  the  pe^fe.  Msanwhile  ha 
went  to  Lille^  in  oompany  with  a  French  deputation,  to  examine  into  the 
•tale  of  the  poor*  He  Beat  risited  London  to  reoeiTe  his  safauir,  and  found 
hs  osuld  kcms  nothiogtbere  of  his  bsmg  wished  to  resign.  He  was  sliM 
k  his  post  If  it  was  desirable  be  shovdd  rerin  a  littfo  tima  bsfers,  the 
stssm,  be  tbougbt^  bad  blown  OTor.  He  eaUed  at  the  Foceign  Offiea  in 
IMl,  sjod  did  not  see  Lord  PahneistsB,  who  was  engaged.  Hisk»dsbip^ 
W  note,  amsennead  his  poesenee  at  a  giteii  ho«r  tb  asoEt  day  at  the 
FenignOffiee.  Mr.Wikof  went,  but  bis  lordship  was  gone.  Mr.  Wikof 
retamed  to  Ptois^  and  there  found  a  note  fixing  another  day  for  an  iB*> 
tirview,  despatched  to  Franee  after  him.  He  beard  no  moie  abont 
resignsng,  and  shrewdly  eonjeeturod  his  official  Hfo  was  for  a  diort  time 
prolonged.  It  was  soon  trident  a  missonccotum  bad  taken  plaoe  about 
Aaseiiea,  the  bbuneof  which  was  bi^  Ifew  W&of  thrown  upon  the  Fosuisfu 
Ottea.  He  now  had  notiee  tiiat  ms  eagagement  nmst  terminate  at  we 
end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Wikof  then  appealed  for  support  to  d»e  somewhat 
aotoriona  Peter  Bortbwi^  who  got  into  parliainent  for  £resham  thvough 
Sir  Bethel  Codrington,  having  been  imagined  by  Sir  Bethel  as  pro- 
fennd  in  state  poiioy  as  in  divinity,  and  stybd  by  Mr.  Wikof  a  veiy 
aaMafale  and  moot  sagarioos  gentlsmanr  Pister  contriffed  to  gret  Letd 
PUoMfstim  to  oonstnt  to  aeoMr^ Wikof  in  Carltoa«gardni%  butnis  lord- 
ship was  net  at  bom%  «nd  ultunatsly  declined  all  further  intenriaws  with 
bim.  At  this  tbB  reader  need  not  feel  mush  snprise.  PTlkof  wns 
lelatiied  m  the  Foreign  Office  untU  die  end  of  June,  1851,  mrbsn  he  was 
ftnaUy  paid  off.  Thus  Lord  Palmerston  k)st  Amssiea,  and  that  eomitiy, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  was  abandoned  to  its  dooui,  at  leuBt  as  for  as 
Mr.  WikoTs  SMriag  iniaence  eould  intervene.  It  would  have  been  a 
bappytlMMgtetobavogetPetsr  Borthmek  io  movetbaHeMeof  Geo^ 
mons  for  the  impeachment  of  the  foreign  minisler,  en  the  gfonnd  ef  bis 
iamagiiig:  ftritisb  interests^  and  running  the  risk  of  waiy  by  the  lejsslien 
eC  tb.  Wtkotn  profound  policy  regarding  Amerisa. 

^Ehen  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  of  a  nation  most  eoeaontsr 
sinuigo  persons,  and  see  tberoeslves  sometimes  asistafasn  in  judging 
ehaMetea*  Tbeiu  is  so  much  effironteiy  whscb  uudcss  its  way  in  the 
wofM  bsmnd  n^rit,  which  ie  gensiu&r  retiring^  it  is  not  wondssM 
esmaiQ^slimaringil  aieoentinttallyoommitled.   £bnnts  aad  i««ifts 
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most  be  employed,  while  the  heart  of  man  is  fearfiiUj  hypocritical.  Pra- 
tension  is  erer  busy  eren  among  the  more  ignorant^  and  the  chiefii  af 
office  are  too  much  occupied  to  be  able  to  onienre  narrowlv  the  charao- 
ter  of  those  whom  necessity  requires  them  to  employ.  Lord  Falmerston, 
in  the  present  case,  employed  an  instrument  who  undertook  to  effect 
certab  objects,  and  ran  counter  to  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  heads  of 
the  office  that  employed  him.  He  was  then  dischai^ged,  after  being  re- 
tained months  beyond  his  time.  No  harshness  was  ezlubited  towarda 
him,  and  Lord  Falmerston's  conduct  was  exceedingly  kind  and  om- 
siderate,  womed  as  he  .  was.  His  lordship  toill  have  the  duty  he  wishes 
duly  performed :  yery  righdy,  as  regards  the  pubho  as  well  as  himsdL 
He  knows  his  own  duties  and  performs  them,  and  so  must  those  under 
him.  No  man  in  England  works  harder,  or  is  more  considerate  to  those 
he  employs ;  and  Mr.  Wikof,  did  the  tale  end  here,  made  oat  no  case 
in  his  own  behalf.  A  little  more  modesty,  too,  in  his  character  and 
conduct,  would,  have  done  good  eyen  to  the  yictor  intoxicated  witk 
his  glory  over  the  French. 

We  have  had  the  sublime,  next  comes  the  ridiculous.  This  same 
soother  of  the  political  acerbities  of  nations  had  made  love  to  an 
American  lady  in  Russell-square,  named  Gamble.  For  five  or  nx  long 
years  their  cooing  and  billing  had  lasted.  After  such  a  deUberate 
courtship— modem  love  rets  chill  soon,  like  iron  kept  long  out  of  the  fire 
— ^they  still  pledged  each  other  to  be  true  as  magnetic  needles.  The 
marriage  was  fixed  upon,  but  postponed  because  the  lady  wished  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Italy.  Mr.  Wikof  was  no  diplomatist  in  love  affairs,  it  is 
iFcry  clear.  The  lady,  on  her  solitary  way  to  Italy,  repented  of  her 
Clarice  towards  her  Romeo.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  him.  At 
once  he  flew  on  enraptured  pinions  after  the  fair  Jane  Gamble.  No 
sooner  did  he  reach  the  place  where  his  true  love  was  to  be  found,  than 
the  fitful  lady  again  showed  she  loved  the  absent,  not  the  present,  swain. 
He  sought  to  remonstrate,  and  the  lady  refused  to  receive  nim.  He  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  once  more  to  behold  her,  a^ain  carried  his 
point,  and  she  foreave  his  devotion.  No  sooner  had  the  interriew 
ceased,  than  the  fickle  Jane  Gamble  jilted  her  lover  again,  *^  and,  by  a 
series  of  acts,  totally  unpremeditated,"  lodged  Mr.  Wikof  in  an  Italian 
prison,  he  being  charged  with  abduction.  The  lady,  an  American  by 
birth,  now  again  repented,  but  her  Romeo  was  consigned  to  a  miserable 
cell  in  Genoa.  She  had  made  her  complaint  to  the  British  consul 
there,  who,  by  obtaining  an  order  of  arres^  got  him  thrown  into  prison. 
In  Tun  the  relenting  lady  appealed  to  this  offidal ;  he  would  not 
hear  her  pleadings,  naving  a  flinty  heart.  "V^of  was  imprisoned  in 
all  fifUen  months.  The  lady  let  it  out  to  Brown  that  Wikof  had 
been  an  employe  of  the  Foreign  Office.  No  matter,  nothing  would 
pacify  Brown.  Now  comes  the  main  point:  to  fix  on  Lord  Pal* 
merston  and  the  Foreign  Office  the  blame  of  tiiis  harsh  treatment,  and 
all  the  cruel  usage  the  conqueror  of  the  Parisian  press  had  received. 
Mr.  Hudson,  our  ambassador  at  Turin,  he  charged  ^dth  influencing  the 
Sardinian  government  against  him,  of  which  we  do  not  bdieve  one 
word»   A&r  his  incarceration  he  came  to  England,  and  demand^ 

Stice  against  Mr*  Consul  Brown  in  vain.  Lord  Clarendon  joatified 
•  Ha£on ;  and  we  do  not  even  see,  when  Miss  Gamble's  solicitor 
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acted  for  her,  and  Brown  was  only  a  witness,  what  any  one  but  the 
United  States  ambassador  or  consul  had  to  do  with  the  case,  either  in 
Genoa  or  England.  As  to  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct,  it  appears  to  us 
that  at  first  he  imagined  Mr.  Wikof  might  have  been  of  service  to  his 
department;  that  he  was  really  of  very  little  use  indeed;  and  therefore  his 
loraship  parted  with  him  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do, 
especially  when  Wikof  set  out  with  the  Quixotic  idea  of  controlling  the 
American  press.  Boccolini  tells  us  of  a  traveller  who,  annoyed  by  grass- 
hoppers, got  o£f  his  horse  to  kill  them  all.  It  seems  to  us  just  as  bright 
an  idea  as  that  of  Mr.  Wikof,  that  one  writer  could  render  the  Yankee 
newspapers  unanimous  in  praise  of  brother  Bull.  As  is  natural,  the 
present  work  closes  with  denunciations  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
sneers  at  John  Bull  for  torture  in  India  to  balance  slave  torture  in  Ame- 
rica, and  gtuini,  suffi  of  that  recriminative  spirit  which  people,  when 
forgetting  they  are  the  sons  of  their  own  actions,  employ  to  gratify  their 
disappmnted  feelings.  It  is  pretty  dear,  from  the  tendency  of  the  present 
volume,  that  the  writer  would  be  a  dangerous  ally  or  confidant.  Of  his 
high  feeling  and  discretion  we  have  another  instance  in  the  fact  that  he 
actually  published  in  England  a  work,  entitled  "  My  Courtship  and  its 
Consequences,"  which  preceded  the  present 

If  she  be  not  fair  for  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

should  have  been  the  burden  of  his  song ;  but  love  is  as  blind  now  as  of 
yore,  and  a  diplomatist  in  love  not  a  jot  more  sagacious  in  such  unhappy 
circumstances  than  any  other  animal. 

Mr.  Wikofs  pertinacity  as  a  lover  seems  to  resemble  that  he  displayed 
as  a  diplomatist,  and  makes  us  suspect  that  iMiss  Gamble  must  have  had 
an  attractive  purse,  or  Mr.  Wikof  must  have  been  a  swain  of  no  common 
perseverance  after  a  capricious  lady. 

We  should  hardly  have  noticed  this  book,  but  copies  are  continually 
coming  over,  and  the  heads  of  our  departments  are  often  assailed  for 
that  to  which  no  blame  attaches.  Of  all  men,  Liord  Palmerston,  when 
foreign  secretary,  was  least  open  to  sach  charges  as  this  disappointed 
American  brings  against  him.  It  therefore  becomes  us  to  be  awake  to 
dmilar  works  when  abroad,  which,  however  unjust,  are  applied  by  dis- 
appointed natives  and  foreigners  as  censures  upon  public  men. 

Mr.  Wikof  has  the  boldness  to  claim  English  copyright  as  well  as 
American.  This  is  not  sustainable.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of  the 
author's  diplomacy.  We  referred  the  case  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  of  York- 
street,  Covent-garden,  who  perfectly  well  comprehends  the  law  upon  that 
point,  and  he  informs  us  there  is  no  validity  in  the  assertion,  no  inter- 
natbnal  treaty  being  in  existence  between  England  and  America.  It 
would  be  well  there  were,  for  very  weighty  reasons  in  relation  to  authors 
and  publishers.  By  this  claim  it  is  very  probable  the  author  contem- 
plates an  English  edition.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  if  the 
attempt  be  made,  for  it  is  a  work  of  little  general  interest,  however  it 
may  display  the  animus  of  the  writer  towards  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
heads  of  which  must  be  continually  exposed  to  similar  complaints  from 
those  whose  amour  propre  they  may  happen  to  scarify  a  little. 

Jwfy— VOL.  ex.  NO.  CCCCXXXIX.  X 
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ROM  THE  FREHCH  OF  PBOSPEE  MiBDfiS. 

Br  WiLLUM  Bates. 
I. 

It  was  h\A  pTay  at  NaronmofiTs,  a  dasliing  fieutenant  of  tbe  Hone 
Guards.  A  loDg  winter  evening  had  glided  away,  but  the  guests  were 
vnconsciovs  of  the  progress  of  time,  and  it  was  five  o'clock  iu  the  momlog 
when  sapper  was  announced.  The  winners,  with  keen  appetites,  eagedy 
took  their  places  at  the  table ;  while  those  whom  fortune  had  not  favoured, 
gazed  at  their  plates  in  e;loomv  silenee.  Gradually,  however,  the  genial 
diampagne  had  its  usual  kindly  effect,  and  the  conversation  became  ani- 
mated and  general. 

"  How  have  t/ou  fared  this  evening,  Sourine  asked  the  ouster  of  the 
bouse  of  one  of  his  guests. 

*^  Lost,  as  usual.  Indeed,  Fve  not  a  grain  of  luck.  I  play  the  nitron- 
dole;  yon  haow  my  sang-froid ;  I'm  the  most  systematic  of  players;  I 
never  change  my  game,  and  yet  I  always  lose  f 

"  What !  through  all  the  evening  have  you  not  ventured  once  upon 
the  red  f    Your  constancy  is  indeed  astonishing." 

^'  Now,  what  think  you  of  our  friend,  Hermann  ?"  cried  one  of  th« 
guests,  pointing  to  a  young  officer  of  the  Engineers.  He  haa  neva 
made  a  bet,  or  touched  a  card  in  his  life,  and  he  watches  us  wJule  w»  play 
tin  five  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

^  The  game  interests  me,"  said  Hermann ;  but  I  do  Bot  ML  "^Jm^^ 
to  risk  the  necessaries  of  life  to  gain  the  superfluities." 

Hermann  is  a  German,  and  therefore  economieal  and  prndeni^"  cried 
Tomski  ;  but  what  does  astonish  me,  is  my  grandmother,  the  ConrtcM 
Anna  Fedotovna." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  one  of  his  friends. 
Have  you  not  noticed  that  she  never  pla3rs  ?"  replied  TomskL 
Verily,"  said  Naroumoff,  "  a  lady  of  eighty  never  to  toodi  a  «aid 
is  wondeiful  indeed." 

Do  you  know  the  reason  ?" 
No.  Has  she  a  reason  for  such  a  determination  ?" 
That  she  has,  indeed.  You  shall  bear.  You  must  know  that  my  grmd^ 
mother  visited  Paris  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  there  created  quite  a /Mrvrc 
She  was  the  lioness  of  the  day,  and  every  one  raved  about  tb«  Muscovite 
Venus.  Richelieu  himself  was  among  her  adorers,  and,  to  listen  te  my 
grandmother,  he  was  within  an  ace  of  blowing  out  his  brains  in  despair 
at  her  severity.  In  that  day,  all  the  women  gambled,  and  /ore  was  ika 
fashionable  game.  One  night,  at  a  court  ball,  my  graadmother  Jbat  m 
fearful  snm  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  She  returned  to  her  hotels  stiippeid 
off  her  patches,  threw  her  hoops  aside,  let  her  hair  fall  dishavdkd  ercr 
her  shoulders,  and  in  this  tragic  co&turoe  rushed  into  the  apartment  of  wf 
grandfather,  and  relating  her  iliJock  to  him,  asked  him  foe  monsj  to  ibh 
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Awga  tW&birfboppur  A%  h§i  oootr»ct<d.  Now  bi jr  grandfiiAeK  wis 
a  sort  of  steward  to  his  wife  ;  he  feared  her  like  the  very  deiioe»  bol  the 
Bam  that  she  mentioned  was  a  triie  too  nuch  for  ham ;  be  fell  into  a  rage, 
sat  down  to  his  accounts,  and  showed  my  gnuidmother  thaiia  KunoBths 
she  had  ran  diraagk  tome  half  million  of  roubles.  He  told  her  quietly 
that  his  estates  wate  net  at  Paris,  and  finished  bj  firmhr  lefnsing  the  re- 
MiredlsQbsidy*  Yoainajimi^ooibefiaMaaddefl^l^ 
Ae  souncBy  boxid  his  em,  and  saniiMted  her  iadignation  by  leaTsag 
hbtt  that  ni^  to  solitary  sl«mbefS«>  In  the  merahie  the  raiofBed  to  the 
ohafgv.  FortlMfirsttimeinlMr  lilii  sheeondescandtd  toiMBoaaadtaez- 
In  Tarn  she  stroTB  ker  Bimoat  to  deoaoostraie  to  her  obCnse  hm- 
the  distinctm  between  debt  and  debt,  aad  thati^  woald  nerer  do  to 
aet  to  a  priaee  as  if  he  were  only  »  ▼algar  tradesmao.  All  her  af^piments 
went  for  notbiag  ;  my  grandfatber  was  inflexible.  What  io  slo  she  did 
net  know.  Lodiyy,  she  was  acquainted  with  an  indiwdoal  of  grt at  cel6i> 
brity  at  that  time.  Yoa  have  aU  heard  talk  of  the  Comte  de  Saini  Qer'> 
aaaia,  and  the  marfeHoos  doings  thsit  are  attriboted  to  hioL  Yoa  know 
that  be  profbawd  to  be  a  sort  of  Wandering  Jew,  a  diseoverer  of  the  elnrtr 
la^ii^  and  the  philosopher's  stone.  Some  folks  laughed  at  him  as  a  mare 
cbarlatao.  Casanora,  ia  Im  Mearams  sa^  that  he  was  a  spy.  Bat 
however  this  might  be^  and  in  spite  of  tiw  mystery  in  which  his  life  was 
ssv«loped,  Saint  Gpermain  was  reesi? ed  ia  good  sociei^y  and  was  really* 
amsa  of  tAegtmM  manners.  Evan  to  tins  Minent  my  grandmother  haa 
preserved  a  warm  affectkm  for  him,  aaid  is  terribly  o&aded  when  sIm 
Wrs  him  spoken  of  without  dae  respeet.  She  bad  a  vague  idea  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  advance  her  the  sum  she  required,  and  despatched  a 
billet,  entreating  him  to  favour  her  with  a  call.  The  venerable  thauma- 
turgus  lost  no  time  in  coming,  and  found  her  in  an  abyss  of  despair.  In 
two  words  she  Imd  the  state  the  ease  before  him  ;  her  run  of  ill-luck, 
and  the  barbarity  of  her  bnsband,  and  that  now  her  oi^  hope  lay  ia  his 
friendship  and  wilHogness  to  serve  her.  Smnt  Germain  listened  with 
attention,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  reflection,  said, '  Madame,  it  woidd 
be  easy  for  me  to  advance  you  the  som  you  reqain,  but  I  know  that  you 
woald  not  feel  comfortable  till  yon  had  repaid  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
titrieate  yon  from  one  embarrassment  only  by  involving  yoa  in  another. 
There  is  another  mode  of  release.  You  most  win  back  the  sum  yon  have 
lost' 

'  But,  my  dear  count,'  replied  my  grandmother,  *  Tie  told  yom  already 
that  I've  not  a  lonis  d'or  left.' 

You  have  no  need  of  one,'  answered  Saint  Germain;  'Hstea  to 
what  I  say.' 

He  then  put  her  in  "possession  of  a  secret,  wbicb,  each  of  you,  I 
warrant,  would  pay  a  pretty  sum  to  learn." 

The  young  officers  were  all  attention.  Tomski  suspended  bis  narration 
while  he  lighted  his  ^cmmtj  puied  forth  a  volume  of  odorous  vapour,  and 
thus  continued : 

**Thai  very  evening  my  grandmoiber  .repaind  to  Yersailles  to  a 
gambling  party  ^ven  by  Uie  queen.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  b^  the 
bsak.  My  grandmother  made  some  excuse  or  other  far  not  having  liqui- 
dated her  debt,  took  her  seat  among  the  players,  and  oomaimed  to 
nuke.   She  took  thre^  caids;  won  on  the j^rsl;  doubled  her  stake  on 
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the  iecond;  iron  again ;  doubled  on  the  thiird;  in  short,  cleared  herself 
triumphantly." 

*^  Mere  luck/'  cried  one  of  the  officers. 

"  What  a  story  I"  said  Hermann. 
The  cards  must  hare  been  made  right,"  suggested  a  third. 

*^  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind/'  siud  Tomski,  gravely. 
What !"  cried  NaroumofF,  ^^your  grandmother  knows  three  winniiig 
cards,  and  you  have  never  persuaded  her  to  teach  them  to  you  ?" 

Ah,  there's  the  deuce  of  it !"  replied  Tomski.  **  She  had  four  sons, 
of  whom  my  father  was  one.  Three  of  them  were  inveterate  gamUers, 
but  neither  of  them  ever  succeeded  in  getting  the  secret  from  her,  not- 
withstanding the  value  it  would  have  oeen  to  them,  and  to  me  as  weO. 
But  listen  to  what  my  unde^  the  Count  Ivan  Ilitch,  once  related  to  me, 
and  I  have  his  word  of  honour  for  its  truth.  Tchap^itzki — ^who  died,  yos 
know,  in  misery,  after  running  through  millions — one  day  in  his  3roodi 
lost  to  Zoritch  something  like  three  hundred  thousand  roubles.  He  was 
in  despair.  My  grandmother,  not  the  most  indulgent  to  the  fbUiet  of 
young  men,  made  an  exception,  I  know  not  why,  in  favour  of  TdiapCtdd ; 
she  gave  him  three  cards  to  play,  one  after  the  other,  exacting  hn  word 
of  honour  never  to  touch  a  card  again.  Upon  this,  Tchi^itiSi  went  in 
search  of  Zoritch,  and  demanded  his  reveng^.  On  the  first  card  he  pat 
*  fifty  thousand  roubles,  won,  betted  as  well,  and  having  played  his  time 
cards,  rose  from  the  table,  his  debt  annihilated,  and  money  besides  in  Us 
pocket    But  it's  striking  six !  ma  foiy  it's  time  to  go  to  bed.'' 

The  guests  emptied  their  glasses  and  separated. 


II. 

Ths  aged  Countess  Anna  Fedotovna  was  seated  before  a  JDirrot  in 
her  dressing-room.  She  was  assisted  in  the  mysteries  of  her  toiieitte  by  I 
three  femmes  de  chambre ;  one  handed  her  a  pot  of  rouge,  anoth^  a 
case  of  black  pins,  and  the  third  an  enormous  turban  of  lace  decorated 
with  brilliant  red  ribbons.  Not  that  the  countess  could  boast  of  the 
slightest  relics  of  beauty ;  but  she  preserved  all  the  habits  of  her  yofoth, 
drttued  herself  in  the  fashion  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  bestowed  upon  her 
toilette  the  time  and  attention  of  a  petite  maitresse  of  the  bygone 
generation.  Her  demoiselle  de  compagnie  was  engaged  at  her  work  in 
a  recess  of  the  window. 

"  Good  day,  grandma !"  exclaimed  a  yoimg  officer,  as  he  entered  the 
cabinet ;  ^'  good  day,  Mademobelle  Lose.  Grandmamma,  I  am  come  to 
ask  you  a  favour." 

"What  is  it,  Paul?"  ^^ 
To  allow  me  to  introduce  one  of  my  friends  to  you,  and  to  beg  yoa 
to  give  him  an  invitation  to  your  boll." 
^        "  Bring  him.with  you  to  my  ball,  and  present  hhn  to  me  there.  Were 
you  last  night  at  the  princess's?" 

Oh  yes ;  and  a  delightful  affair  it  was.  We  danced  till  five  o'dod:. 
Mademoiselle  Eletzki  was  divine." 

Ma  foi,  mon  cher,  you  are  easily  pleased.  Talk  of  beauty,  indeed; 
you  should  see  her  grandmother,  the  Princess  Daria  Petrowna.  Mais 
ciis  done,  she  must  now  be  growing  very  old,  the  Princess  Diria 
Petrovna?"  ^  j 
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;  "What,  old!"  cried  Tomski,  mystified;  '^why,  she  has  been  dead 
these  seven  years  at  least** 

The  demoiselle  de  compagnie  raised  her  head,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
young  officer.  This  brought  to  his  recollection  that  it  had  been  agreed 
upon  to  conceal  from  the  countess  the  death  of  her  contemporaries.  He 
bit  his  tongue;  but  the  intelligence  that  her  old  friend  had  departed 
from  this  world  did  not  seem  to  produce  much  effect  upon  the  aged 
countess. 

Dead  ?*'  cried  she ;  tiens,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it. 
We  were  both  chosen  maids  of  honour  at  the  same  time,  and  when  we 

were  presented,  the  empress  " 

The  old  countess  here  related,  for  the  hundredth  time,  an  anecdote  of 
her  youthful  days.  Paul,"  said  she,  as  she  finished,  assist  me  to  rise. 
Lisainka,  where  is  my  snuff-box  ?"  And  followed  by  her  three  femmes 
de  chambre,  she  retired  behind  a  large  screen  to  finish  her  toilette* 
Tomsk!  remained  tSte-a-t^te  with  the  demoiselle  de  compagnie. 

Who  is  thb  gentleman  you  wish  to  present  to  madame  ?"  asked 
Lisabeta  Isanovna  in  a  low  tone. 

Naroumoff.    Do  you  know  him  ?" 
"No.    In  the  army?" 
"Yes." 

"In  the  Engineers?' 

"  No,  in  the  Horse  Guards.  What  made  you  think  that  he  was  in 
the  Engineers?" 

The  demoiselle  de  compagnie  smiled,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Paul  r*  cried  the  countess  from  behind  the  screen,  "  send  me  a  new 
novel ;  no  matter  what,  so  that  it's  not  in  the  style  of  the  day !" 

"  What  kind  of  one  must  it  be  then,  grandmamma  ?" 

"  A  novel  where  the  hero  neither  strangles  his  father  nor  his  mother^ 
and  where  there  is  no  one  drowned.  Nothing  frightens  me  like  a 
drowning." 

"  Vnjy  where  am  I  to  find  such  a  one  as  you  want?  Shall  it  be  a 
Rnsnan  novel  ?" 

"  Bah !  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  Russian  novel  ?  But  send  me  one 
of  your  own  choosing,  if  yon  like.    Don't  forget" 

*^  I  will  not  forget  Adieu,  grandma,  I'm  in  a  terrible  hurry.  Adieu, 
Liaabeta  Isanovna.  How  came  you  to  think  that  Naroumoff  was  in  the 
Ei^ineers?"  And  Tomski,  humming  an  opera  air,  left  the  cabinet 
.  ^sabeta  Isanovna,  left  to  herself,  took  up  the  work  she  had  laid  down, 
and  seated  herself,  as  before,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window.  Just  at 
that  moment  a  young  officer  made  his  appearance  in  the  street  at  the 
corner  of  an  adjdning  house.  The  moment  the  eyes  of  the  demoiselle 
de  compagnie  lighted  upon  his  form,  she  blushed  to  her  very  temples. 
9ie  bowed  her  head,  and  almost  concealed  it  beneath  the  canvas  which 
shp  was  embroidering.  At  that  moment  the  countess  entered,  completely 
droMod 

"  Lisanka,"  said  she,  "  tell  them  to  put  the  horses  to;  we  will  take  a 
ride.^ 

Liiabata  instantly  rose,  and  began  to  arrange  her  tanestry. 
"  Well!  don't  yon  hear?  Petite,  are  you  deaf?  Tell  them  to  put  the 
bonea  io  directly." 
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antechamber. 

A  flervftiit  entered  with  a  paieel  e£  beoki  fima  tke  Ttmrn  Fmd  ASn^ 

ttldFOTltcb. 

^Uy  best  tiMMike.— LImi^I  liiaDka!  <wlieM  im  thevocU  m»  fm 

mamfkg  tof* 

I'm  goiii^  to  di<et8  mjael^  HMdame." 

"  WeVe  plenty  of  time,  petite,  for  that.  Sit  down,  and  begin  iaiaai 
tin  trwt  Tokime  to  me.'' 

The  demoiseMe  de  oe«pi^|;nie  took  tlM  book,  and  Mad  a  Imv  Ikiac 

"  Louder,"  said  the  countess.  "  What  is  the  auKtter  wtth  yemJ-^^M^ 
jeu  bearee  ?  Wak — giwe  me  that  laboufet — aeanr  stall— now  tham.* 

Lisabeta  IsanoTna  read  two  pages  move.    The  countess  yawaad. 

^' <^l{atras!*  cried  ebe; ''throw  the  stupid  atuff  away.  Rrtumfekanla 
Ae  Prince  Paul,  with  my  thanks.   And  the  carriage,  k  it  never  ooaaiag'  ?" 

Here  tt  comes,"  replied  Lisabeta  IsaMovna,  aa  aba  aaw  k  paaa  tba 
wnidew. 

£h  bien,  you  are  not  dressed  yet.  One  has  always  to  wak  Sar^M. 
It  is  really  unoearable." 

Lisabeta  ran  to  her  chamber.  She  had  scarcely  been  thM  two 
minutes,  when  the  countess  pulled  the  bell  with  all  the  strength  she 
could  muster ;  her  three  women  rushed  in  at  one  doof^  and  the  ?alat  da 
ehambre  at  another. 

*^  It  seems  that  I  can  make  no  one  hear !"  cried  the  coaataas*  Do 
tell  Lisabeta  Isanoma  4^at  I  am  waiting  for  her." 

At  that  momeat  the  latter  aaade  her  appeasaoaa,  baatily  attivad  in 
riding  costume. 

"  At  last,  mademoiB^te !"  said  tha  eouateaa.  ^  But  what  dnoas  k 
that?  Why  have  yon  put  diat  •«« ?  Wkoaa  do  you  wish  ta  cafrtiraaa  to- 
day?   Let  US  see  what  sort  of  weather  tt  k — I'm  afinaid  k  k  wtadyj' 

No,  your  excellency,"  said  the  valet ;  on  the  contrary,  k  ia  wttf 
miW." 

*^  You  never  know  what  you  are  saying.  Open  the  vasistas — I  anadaa 
—a  terrible  wind,  and  freeaingly  eokl !  Take  the  horses  oat !  Taaanki^ 
ma  petite,  we  will  not  go  oat.  It  was  hardly  worth  tha  trouUa  lo  naka 
yourself  so  charming.*' 

What  an  existence  T  said  to  herself  die  demoiselle  de  oompaMeaL 
Indeed,  Luabeta  Isanorna  was  a  giri  to  be  pkied.  The  bread  of  iha 
stranger  is  bitter,"  says  Dante ;  the  stone  of  hk  ihraahoki  k  to 
step  over."  But  who  can  ehrontele  the  aanoyancaa  of  die  paarooaa* 
ion  of  an  old  kdy  of  <)nidity  ?  Theeountass,  navertheiess,  wa0.nO** 
sort  of  woman ;  but  she  was  futt  of  the  eaprioas  of  a  speiit  afakd  al 
the  worid.  She  was  avaricious,  opinionated,  ana  aelfish ;  as  woaMa  gftaa 
become  who  hare  eeaeed  to  pky  an  aotive  part  in  aoaietr.  lH^mm  4ti 
she  miss  a  ball;  and  there,  painted  to  tha  eyes,  and  agsssed  ki  ti» 
fashion  of  a  bygone  day,  she  never  left  her  comer,  and  seemed  iaAaa* 
tionaHy  pkeed  there  aa  a  scarecrow.  Eaeh  guMt,  aa  ha  eataradr>made 
her  a  profound  salutation ;  but,  that  ceremony  over,  no  one  took  furtkav 
notice  of  her.  She  received  die  world  of  fashion  aft  baa  oana  knaoo^ 
observing  etiquette  with  the  utmeet  eerapulousnass,  but  not  able  to  da- 
signate  her  guests  by  name.    Her  numerous  domestics,  ifiuwa  gaaj  Mid 
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if  she  were  already  dead.  The  life  of  her  jOMg  eompanton,  Ligibeta 
Ilaa^)WM^wagaeewa8af  nnfWMwig  lawlifieatioBi.  She  presided  allfae  tea- 
teU^^aad  was  hUaiad  for  the  mjelerioos  disappeanum  of  the  sugar;  ska 
read  M««is  ta  the  eouatess,  wko  held  her  fespoosible  for  aU  the  ahsardttiea 
of  tfaa  awthars.  She  wes  the  coaopanion  of  the  nable  kdy  ia  tli  hw  pro- 
OMBadM,  and  the  wneveimeai  of  the  road  aod  ^  badaast  of  the  weodMr 
veraalUDBcharg*ed  to  her  accoaat  Her  sahurv,  mare  modest  evea  tiiaa 
duee  which  usaaUr  to  the  lot  of  humble  dependaats^  was  new 
lag^ukrij  paid ;  aad  she  was  expected  to  dresa  ^<  comaie  tout  le  monda;** 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  very  small  portion  of  the  woiid  can  drees.  la 
soeiaty^  too,  bar  positioa  was  equally  pitiid)le.  Known  to  all,  ahe  was 
takea  aotaee  of  wme.  It  is  trne  tiMtt  she  danoed  at  balls — hut  o^y 
whan  a  m^na  was  wanted ;  and  if  anything  went  wrong  in  the  toiietto 
of  a  My,  it  was  alwaye  Liaaheta  wlio  was  sought  for,  aod  hurried  awi^  ta 
the  ante*chamber  to  effect  the  requisite  alteration  or  addition.  But  tlie 
poor  girl  had  auffieient  self-esteem  to  thoroughly  appredate  die  misery 
of  bar  poeitioQ ;  and  amdonsly  awaited  the  moment  when  some  generow 
Theseus  diould  break  bar  gilded  shackles ;  but  die  young  men,  prudent 
in  the  midst  of  their  affected  recklessness,  took  good  care  not  to  ge  too 
hn;  yat  Lisabeta  Isanoma  was  a  faundrai  times  more  charming  than 
the  bold  or  siUy  girls  before  whom  they  prostrated  themselm.  Ofibeii- 
times,  atealiag  away  frost  the  glitter  and  wearisomeoess  of  the  salon, 
wadd  shm  ahnb  hmelf  up  m  the  solitude  of  her  little  chamber,  with  the 
old  screen,  the  patched  earpet,  the  ehest  of  drawers,  the  little  mirror,  and 
the  had  of  jpainted  wood  which  served  for  fumtture ;  aod  there,  ia  Ae 
dim  Hghi  <x  her  bed-candle,  would  enj^^  the  luxury  of  unchecked  and 
unnotioed  tears. 

Oac»— 4t  was  twa  days  after  Naroumoff's  card  party,  and  a  week 
befofw  die  acsne  we  hare  described— upon  a  momtag,  Lisabeta  was  seated 
at  Dhe  wiadow,  before  her  tapestry  frame,  when,  chanciog  to  turn  her  ab- 
stracted gaae  into  the  street,  she  perceived  an  officer  of  the  Engineers, 
standing  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  averted  her  head, 
and  applied  to  her  weik  with  i«dodiled  applioation.  In  five  minutes  ehe 
agaift  aaediaineally  looked  down  into  the  street ;  die  officer  was  stitt  ia 
the  aanaa  plaos.  r^ot  being  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  flirtatiaas  wttb 
the  y— ag  men  who  passed  by  her  window,  she  did  not  remove  her 
eyes  froan  her  woik-frame  for  two  hoars,  at  the  end  of  whi^  time  she  waa 
sumaomied  to  dinner.  It  was  ttiea  necessary  to  rise  and  lay  aside  her 
weak,  daring  which  operation  she  again  perceived  tlie  officer,  wfaa  had 
not  moved  from  the  spot.  This  appeared  very  strange.  Dinner  os«r, 
sha  approadwd  the  window,  not  without  a  certain  eawtion;  bat  the 
oSoar  of  Engineers  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  the  matter  soon  passed 
away  firam  her  nuad. 

Two  dagra  after,  as  aha  waa  anteria^  the  earriaee  with  the  cemstesi^ 
fkm  aMui  saw  the  young  officer  standmg  before  the  door,  his  fiaee  half 
riimcn3nd  by  the  fur  eolkr  of  hie  cloak,  and  his  Uack  eyee  glaacing  from 
beaaatii  faia  cap.  Without  knowing  why,  Lisi^ta  exprneaeed  an  eoMtiesi 
of  fiMsv  and  trembliagly  tbofc  her  seat  in  the  earriage. 

UpoB  bsr  retara  imm  the  ride  she  ran  ta  the  wmdow  widi  a  beafiag 
hsait  J  dM  effioar  was  ia  Ua  uaaal  phm^  hia  ardent  gaae  fiiad  upan  her. 
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$he  immediately  drew  back,  but  burning  with  curiosttj,  and  ezperienciiig' 
a  strange  emotion  now  known  to  her  for  the  first  time. 
-  Since  that  time  not  a  day  passed  without  bringing  the  young  officer  to 
haunt  her  window,  and  speeaily  a  sort  of  unspeaking  acquaintance  became 
established  between  them.  While  seated  at  her  woric  she  was  conraous  of 
his  constant  presence ;  she  raised  her  head,  and  day  by  day  her  ^;aae  be- 
came more  prolonged.  The  young  man  seemed  grate&i  for  this  umooent 
mark  of  favour,  and  she  observed,  with  the  keen  and  rapid  perception  of 
her  sex  and  youth,  that,  whenever  their  eyes  met,  the  pale  cheeks  of  the 
officer  became  crimsoned  with  a  warm  blush.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she 
ventured  to  smile  upon  him. 

When  Tomski  requested  his  grandmother  to  allow  him  to  introdnee 
one  of  his  friends  to  her,  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl  throbbed  with  emotioo, 
and  when  she  learned  that  Naroumoff  was  in  the  Horse  Guards,  she 
repented  bitterly  that  she  had  thus  compromised  her  secret,  in  partiaUy 
betraying  it  to  an  eUmrdi 

Hermann  was  the  son  of  a  German  who  had  established  himself  in  Rus- 
sia, and  recently  died,  leaving  his  son  a  modest  independency.  With  the 
firm  determination  of  maintaining  the  position  in  which  this  placed  him, 
he  bad  made  the  resolution  not  to  encroach  upon  his  income  from  this 
source,  but  to  live  upon  his  pay,  and  to  deny  himself  the  more  imaginary 
gratifications  of  life.  Sanguine  and  ambitious,  his  manners  were  taci- 
turn ;  and  the  reserve  which  he  maintained  allowed  his  comrades  bat  lew 
opportunties  of  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense.  Beneath  an  appa- 
rent equanimity  of  temperament  he  concealed  ardent  pasdoos,  and  an 
imagination  which  knew  no  bounds ;  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  acquired  a 
mastery  over  himself  which  had  hitherto  preserved  him  from  the  customary 
follies  of  youth.  Thus,  with  the  very  soul  of  a  gambler,  as  it  were,  he 
had  never  touched  a  card,  fully  conscious  that  his  position  did  not  allow 
him — to  use  his  own  words — to  risk  the  loss  of  necessaries  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  superfluities,  and  yet  night  afrer  night  found  him  before  the 
green  cloth,  watching  with  feverish  anxiety  the  varybg  chances  of  the 

His  imagination  had  been  vividly  impressed  by  the  story  of  the  three 
cards  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Germam,  wnich  haunted  his  memory  througli 
a  sleepless  night.  What!"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  sauntereQ  tfaroon 
the  streets  of  St  Petersburg — "  what,  if  this  old  countess  should  coofiife  | 
her  secret  to  me !  if  she  would  but  whisper  to  me  the  three  winning 
cards!  ...  I  must  obtain  an  introduction  to  her;  initiate  myself; 
gain  her  confidence ;  pay  court  to  her.  .  •  •  Yes !  but  eighty-four  yeszs 
of  affe !  She  may  die  this  very  week  ....  perhaps  to-morrow.  .  .  • 
Besides,  this  wonaerful  story !  ...  is  there  a  word  of  truth  in  it  after 
all?  No;  economy,  temperance,  industry — these  are  my  three  winning 
cards !  It  is  with  them  that  I  must  seek  to  bcrease— ah  1  even  tenfel^ 
my  capital.    The^  alone  will  ensure  me  independence  and  prosperity.* 

Thus  soliloquising,  he  found  himself  in  one  of  the  more  impoftant 
streets  of  the  capitcd,  before  a  mansion  of  somewhat  antiquated  archi- 
tecture. The  street  was  crowded  with  carriages,  defiling  one  by  one 
before  a  brilliantly  illumbated  facade.  Now  £a  saw  descend  from  the 
vehicle,  as  the  door  was  opened  by  an  obsequious  lacquey,  the  mignm^ 
foot  of  a  young  lady— now  the  spur-armed  boot  of  a  general— now  caase 
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an  open-worked  stocking — now  a  diplomatic  slipper.  Pelisses  and  mantles 
passed  in  rapid  procession  before  a  ^wiss  of  gigantic  stature,  who  guarded 
the  entrance.  Hermann  paused.  *^  To  whom  does  this  house  belong?** 
asked  he  of  a  botidautchnw^  ensconced  in  his  sentxy-box. 

"To  the  Countess  Fedotovna.** 

It  was  the  grandmother  of  Tomski. 

Hermann  trembled.  The  story  of  the  three  cards  again  flashed  before 
his  imagination.  He  wandered  round  about  the  mansion,  thinking  upon 
its  occupant,  her  yast  riches,  and  the  mysterious  power  which  she  pos- 
sessed. When  at  length  he  returned  to  his  quarters  it  was  long  before 
he  fell  asleep,  and  when  uneasy  slumber  took  possession  of  his  senses, 
packs  of  cards,  the  green  table,  and  heaps  of  ducats  and  bank-notes 
danced  before  his  eyes  in  mazy  procession.  In  imagination  he  made  bet 
after  bet,  and  stake  upon  stake,  always  winning,  loading  his  pockets  with 
piles  of  g^ld,  and  cramming  his  pocket-book  with  bank-notes.  When  he 
awoke  he  sighed  with  regret  to  find  that  these  imaginary  treasures  had 
vanished,  and  by  way  of  distracting  his  mind  betook  himself  once  more  to 
wander  about  the  city.  Presently  he  found  himself  again  before  the  man- 
sion of  the  countess.  A  mysterious  but  unconquerable  power  seemed  to 
master  him.-  He  arrested  his  steps,  and  gazed  at  the  windows.  Behind 
a  curtain  he  perceiyed  the  head  of  a  lady;  the  luxuriant  rayen  locks 
which  adorned  it  bespoke  the  youth  of  her  to  whom  it  belonged,  as  it 
gracefully  inclined,  doubtless  oyer  a  book  or  a  work-frame.  The  head 
was  raised ;  he  saw  black  eyes,  and  a  fresh  and  blooming  countenance. 
That  moment  had  decided  his  fate. 
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VBBSION  OF  OOBIHB'S  "  ICH  DXHKS  DEW."  \ 


BY  CAPTAIN  MEDWIN. 

Tb  roemini,  rediens  quom  pnmo,  stella  diei 

Luce  ooronat  aquas. 
Sam  q^emor  atque  tui,  quom  LunsB  pallida  imago 

Marmore  picta  tremit. 
Tu  yenis  ante  oculos  quom  longo  in  tramite  pul?is 

Se  leyat,  orbe  rotans. 
Ta,  quom  noctiyagos,  prope  montis  triste  caoumen 

StAt,  tremit  atque  loco. 
Audio  te,  quando  minitanti,  flumina  surgunt 

Murmure,  rauca  sono. 
Com  nemos  onme  silet,  yado  auscultare  per  umbras 

In  loca  sola  silens. 
Sum  prope  semper  egjo  et  tibi  quom  procul  ipsa,  propinqua 

Tu  procul  csque  imhL 
Solcadit.  Heuquonamtardas?  Modo  tidera  lucent. 

Cara  yeni !  0  yenias ! 
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BT  FLORBHTIA* 

VIIL 

The  Amphitheatre— Xzamination  at  the  OoHege. 

Ov  our  way  to  the  Circus  we  were  joined  hy  ih^k  edoraUe  joutk 
hioMelf  quite  tamed  and  quieii  and  as  obsequious  to  the  old  eevalieae  m 
Qoasible.   These  Italians  are  reallj  so  straogeij  eKeitabis^  and  so  diffssMi 
ftom  us  in  their  violent  displays  of  sudden  passion,  that  I  Mofcis  1  mm, 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  them. 

The  Qrcus  was  of  inunense  siu^  erected  just  under  the  raieed  mple 
nade  bordering  the  walls  that  surround  the  oitj.  At  one  end  %  hmir 
some  triumphal  arch  was  erected  <^>pQ6ite  a  specious  covered  trihwue^  or 
gallery,  supported  by  numerous  rows  of  pillars  and  orMunented  vidi 
sottlptures»  divided  into  three  distinct  compartments,  the  rest  of  the  epeee 
beinf  enclosed  by  open  seats  for  the  mass  of  the  spectators.  A  braed 
course  Cor  the  racingy  strewed  with  grarel,  encircled  the  interior;  tUa 
was  bosdered  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  centre  by  a  lew  hiluetrade  «( 
wood,  the  inner  portion  prettily  edged  and  ornamented  with  hoK  ami 
laureL  The  immense  central  space,  one  monng  mass  of  spertatnt^  wm 
broken  by  pillars  and  altars  placed  at  intervals,  decorated  with  T9m§, 
urns,  and  statues,  producing  a  classical  and  agreeable  effect,  and  vary- 
ing the  uniformity  of  the  large  and  otherwise  monotonous  endosure. 
Altofi^ther,  the  whole  .soene  looked  perleetiy  Antique,  and  precisely  re- 
called the  gladiatorial  representations  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Yet 
although  the  general  effect  was  strikingly  good,  nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  the  materials.  On  examination  I  discovered  that  the  solid- 
looking  tribune  was  only  painied  wood;  that  the  inasnve  Corinthian 
pillars  were  of  the  same  materials  ;  and  that  the  vases  and  statues  that 
gave  the  centre  so  graceful  an  appearance  were  simply  covered  over  with 
painted  calico.  But  in  all  these  acrangemeots  ^  ^meting  hand  of 
taste  was  visible;  and  out  of  Italy  one  would  veinly  look  lor  so  claasieal 
a  coup  {TcBilf  produced  at  such  an  exceedingly  minute  damage  to  the  dvie 
purse.  Imagine  how  such  an  affair  would  be  managed— or  rather  mtf^ 
managed — ^in  London.  Thousands  of  pounds  would  be  spent  in  buildioff 
solid  galleries  and  heavy,  drqpsical  pillars  ;  real  statues  and  vases,  and 
lions  and  unicorns,  and  other  nameless  monsters,  would  be  procured  out 
of  the  magazines  in  the  New-road — that  dolorous  receptacle  of  statoaiy 
and  masonry;  no  end  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  turning  over  the 
sacred  soil  of  one  of  the  Parka,  would  make  every  one  grumble;  then, 
after  two  or  three  years,  a  clumsy,  heavy  affair  would  be  completed  that 
all  the  world  would  vote  a  complete  and  palpable  failure,,  and  about 
which  the  T^mes  would  fulminate  belligerent  correspondences  for  six 
months  at  least  Bat  hec^  under  this  haf^j  sun  and  amid  these  poor 
but  classical  Italians,  a  splendid  amphitheatre  rises  in  n  lew  days  ns  iif  by 
magic,  decorated  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  ancient  times,  and  di^ 
appears  as  suddenly  when  no  longer  required,  to  reappear  on  the  £>lh>w- 
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lagjm^^mBAmf^  die  good  town  xtf  Lvosa  mmIi  « tnfl«  Aot  m  one  hnn 
awoEdaboatk.    Would  tJMi  Eogknd  eonU  take  a  kitosl 

Wo  took  our  place*  ta  tko  oouiteo  gallery  befcvoea  ikm  piDan^  aad 
k)oked  out  OB  the  aaiawtod  ioeae  bdow.  To  the  left  aa  Aoiple  geeve  ef 
lo%  aspeu-troM  borderiof  the  etplanade  floMaied  their  my  laavea  m 
the  eveoia^  hseeae,  oocdnig  the  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day  had  eooM- 
what  aubttded.  The  eettiug  a«a  ahot  ahowecing  tivongh  their  laawrtii* 
in  xadiaat  i treami  of  yeUow  light,  and  eaet  a  goSien  haze  over  the  ioa- 
HiOBee  crowds  aafeeohled  below — a  pcrfisct  eea  of  human  beioga  taUong^ 
la«^^g,  and  saiokiog.  The  tribune  ia  whieh  we  stood  leaaiag  over  the 
balustrade  was  earpeted  and  fitted  up  with  great  el^^ance.  Our  parif 
had  BOW  increased,  and  consisted  of  the  eai^iefe^  who,  firesh  as  a  lari^ 
would  not  hear  of  sittiag  down,  but  supported  hiauM^on  his  trusty  atiek; 
B.,  who  for  the  occasion  had  dooned  a  sjiperlative  jadsey  cap,  ptroueMed 
about  ia  all  diMctioos,  bopk)g  to  attcaet  uoiTersal  attontioBs  and  Mr. 
whose  quiet,  well-bi«d  English  maMaets  o&red  a  fisadotd  eoBtrast  to  lha 
burlesque  grimaces  of  the  youag  Italic.  Group  afor  group  of  elegao^ 
well-dressM  Italian  ladiea  entMed  the  gallery  in  quick  anecinssion,  the 
hem  MMidle  of  Luoea  forming  a  small  circle  sacMd  te  themselves  and 
ezclusiveuess.  Aaaong  these  was  the  Countess  O*^  ever  the  leader  of  the 
Aaatf  ion  ;  the  Marehesa  ii,  and  the  pretty,  Baodest-iooking  Barooessa^ 
her  aieoe,  whose  only  reproaeh  is  that  she  had  issued  from  aueh  a  beood* 
Prince  B.  fluttered  about  pokin^:  his  empty  noddle  into  every  cinde,  and 
weU  receired  by  all ;  now  he  addressed  us,  then  he  approached  the  Jdar^ 
d>esa  B.f  who»  all  saiiles  and  nods,  endeavoured  to  retain  him.  But  m% 
he  was  off  in  a  momeat  to  another  Fair,  whom  report  aaya  does  exerase 
some  power  over  his  sprightly  nature. 

Our  old  cavaliere^  with  nis  calm,  benign  eouBtouaaee,  passed  from  gronp 
to  group  welcomed  by  all,  his  mild  and  amiable  character  aad  harmless 
love  of  enjoyment  making  him  a  universal  favourite.  Our  friend  widi 
wsarliko  moustaehes,  appeared,  escorting  two  handsome  WaUachiaa  ladies 
jmt  srrived  from  Bucharest,  whose  high^arehed  eyebrows,  fine  haiiv 
lustrous  eyes,  and  Oriental  oompleaion,  reouyaded  one  of  flowen  atalsB 
from  aofloe  Turkish  harem. 

2t  did  not  take  long  to  make  these  obasrvationa  on  the  ermipisiy.  A 
tmnpet  sounding  soon  esUed  univenal  attention  to  the  oourse^  very 
diflfoeopt  indeed  from  that  of  Aaeot  Heath,  but  to  me  infinitely  aseta 
tmutfvg  from  its  novelty.  The  broad  sweep  round  the  amphitheatre  was 
BOW  elearedt  and  the  crowd  restrainod  within  proper  heaits  by  the  eaha- 
maot  offbrts  of  the  remU  gmdartndf  who  were,  of  course,  found  hese,  <v 
skao^o  indeed  would  it  have  been.  When  they  had  aomewhai  dimi* 
niihid  the  crowd,  aoaae  men,  dressed  as  Turks,  ran  ronad  the  coiifae  to 
assure  Uiomaelves  that  all  was  right  The  horses  thoB  made  tfieir  appear* 
aaoe  frnm  uader  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  opposite  and  of  the  ampU* 
theatre.  They  were  tall,  lanky-leokiag  basst%  eurh  as  would  be  dsao ' 
minMlnd  weeds"  by  cavalry  oSoem,  all  bone  and  legs,  with  •np^ 
enunpled-np  bodies  aeally  quite  wretehed  to  see.  TlMce  unpromising 
SBiiBalt  were  aacMiated  by  tittle  nrchine  apparentiy  not  asore  than  eighl 
yaasB  old,  habited  as  Turk*,  in  gay-eolMred  turhaos  and  frdi,  flatteriaf 
trousers — a  pretty-looking  dress,  but  strikingly  unsuited  for  the  puipees^ 
aa  vaaaoon  damonatcated  by  their  all  suba^usBtly  leebg  the  aaid  tur- 
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bans.  These  little  creatures — ^in  number  six  now — ^walked  their  horses 
round  the  arena,  being  greeted  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  and  Largos, 
and  Bravos,  and  Vivas,  and  every  other  word  in  the  expressive  vernacular 
indicative  of  rapturous  delight  The  jockeys  were  preceded  by  the 
before-mentioned  grown-up  Turks,  holding  a  slender  strip  of  white  ribbon 
before  the  horses  by  way  of  restraining  their  ardour.  Vain  device !  the 
horses,  alarmed  at  the  noises,  excited  by  the  scene,  and  terrified  at  the 
foolish  strip  of  ribbon  that  fluttered  before  their  eyes,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  caring  for  the  powerless  little  jockeys  on  their  backs,  who  trigged 
and  tugged  at  the  reius  in  futile  efforts,  soon  began  to  kick  and  plunge 
roost  tremendously.  Some  set  off  full  gallop,  others  tried  to  rush  into 
the  centre  enclosure,  and  all  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  insubordinatioo. 
A  scene  of  inexpressible  confusion  ensued,  truly  Italian  in  its  ncnse  and 
grotesqueness.  The  two  Turks,  doing  no  earthly  good,  rushed  about  in 
frantic  agitation,  screaming,  swearing,  and  shouting ;  now  seizing  one 
horse,  then  another,  stamping,  roaring,  and  increasing  flie  general  uproar. 
The  skinny  racers  became  more  and  more  terrified  and  excited  at  the 
increasing  noise  and  confusion,  and  every  moment  threatened  to  pre- 
dpitate  their  baby  riders  under  their  hoofis.  When  the  hubbub  had 
reached  its  grand  climacteric,  an  officer,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  roshed 
from  a  little  box  placed  at  one  side  of  the  course,  and  striding  furioody 
towards  the  horses  and  the  Turks,  commenced  a  series  of  gesticulataons 
indicative  of  anger,  such  as  never,  I  think,  was  witnessed  before  or  since. 
His  arms  and  legs  partaking  of  his  internal  emotions,  seemed  to  rvrolve 
round  his  body  like  a  windmill.  His  indignation  at  the  horses,  at  the 
Turks,  and  at  the  white  ribbon,  exceeded  all  utterance  or  description. 
This  Ust  very  inoffensive  and  useless  article  he  seized  and  flung  on  the 
ground,  then  with  a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  he  commenced  bdaboiuring 
the  elder  Turks  without  mercy,  who  scudded  away  right  and  left;  he 
kicked  the  horses,  who  appeared  inclined  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
stamped  and  talked  until  he  was  crimson.  All  at  once,  when  the  noise 
and  confusion  had  reached  its  acme,  he  retreated  into  his  little  box  as 
suddenly.as  he  had  emerged  from  it,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

But  at  this  moment,  when  every  one  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation, 
ihe  trumpet  again  sounded  loud  and  shrill,  and  off  the  horses  ruAed 
without  more  ado.  Round  and  round  they  scudded,  faster  than  the  wind, 
helter-skelter,  casting  up  a  whirlwind  of  gravel  stones.  The  little  jodc^ 
^infants  as  they  were — ^kept  their  seats  in  a  marvellous  manner,  and 
urged  on  their  steeds  with  frantic  cries.  The  turbans  had  all  fallen  off  on 
the  first  circuit,  and  la^  on  the  ground  as  they  flew  by.  Three  times  did 
they  pass  the  gallery  m  a  sort  of  devil's  ride,  so  rapid  as  to  make  one 
tremble,  and  then,  amid  the  i^plause  of  the  multitude,  clapping  of  hands, 
and  all  lands  of  hooting,  and  hallooing,  and  screeching,  the  trumpet 
again  sounded.  Lo !  the  least  of  the  littie  creatures  had  won !  It  would 
appear  that  one  of  the  m>wn-up  auxiliary  Turks  had  a  very  ttrong 
interest  in  the  event,  for  when  he  beheld  the  result  he  commenced  cutting 
a  variety  of  somersaults  in  the  centre  of  the  course ;  having  given  thia 
Tent  to  his  feelings  he  then  seised  the  littie  jodcey  in  his  arms,  embraced 
him  vehemendy,  ending  by  hugging  the  horse  and  covering  him  wtdi 

The  winning  hme  was  now  paraded  round  tiie  courses  the  little  rider 
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bearing  in  his  hands  a  large  flag ;  a  sum  amounting  to  twenty  pounds 
sterling  being  the  value  of  the  stakes.  When,  affcer  a  few  minutes,  the 
horses  disappeared,  all  was  over — the  races  had  terminated,  lasting  only 
about  an  hour,  one  start  only  being  attempted.  It  really  did  seem  muoh 
ado  about  nothing,  with  a  vengeance. 

All  the  spectators  now  hastily  quitted  the  gallery  to  enter  their  carriages ; 
the  seats  round  the  amphitheatre  were  vacated  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  for  every  one  was  bent  upon  reaching  the  walls,  where  a  grand 
Passeg^ta  always  takes  place  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Corso  dei  Oavalli. 
Here,  indeed,  appeared  a  motley  scene— crowds  of  elegant  equipages, 
worthy  of  the  nng  in  Hyde  Park,  side  by  side  with  extraordinary  old 
vehicles,  that  must  have  seen  many  centuries  at  least ;  attempts  at  £ng» 
lish  dog-carts;  and  Prince  R.  driving  in  what  actually  pretended  to 
be  an  Irish  car !  B.  made  his  appearance  in  a  sort  of  large  cab,  intended 
to  be  something  excjuisitely  singular,  and  saluted  us  as  he  passed  with 
a  look  of  gratified  importance.  Then  there  were  gay  barrocdni,  and 
riders  on  horseback,  and  crowds  of  peasants  wearing  th^r  white  embroi- 
dered handkerchief^  gracefally  thrown  over  their  heads,  their  bosoms 
decorated  with  immense  golden  crosses,  and  huge  earrings  descending 
to  their  shoulders.  Troops  also  of  pretty  grisettes  belonging  to  the  cily, 
their  hair  nicely  braided,  wearing  the  black  lace  veils  universal  among 
the  bourgeoisie  of  Lucca,  tripped  it  along  the  footpaths,  accompanied  by 
handsome  youths,  bearded  and  moustached  in  the  most  tremendous  s^le^ 
all  laughing,  smiling,  and  coquetting  in  the  prettiest  manner,  theur 
brilliant  eyes  radiant  with  pleasure,  every  countenance  beaming  with 
enjoyment.  They  bad  said  their  prayers  in  the  morning  to  the  Volto 
Santo^  and  had  confessed  and  got  absolution,  and  were  now  ready  for  any 
wickedness  their  merry  little  hearts  could  devise.  It  was  a  charming 
scene  that  Tuesday  evening,  as  we  drove  up  and  down  the  fiE»hionable 
portion  of  the  esplanade,  bordered  and  belted  with  lofty  trees — a  world 
pf  greenery  " — which,  almost  concealing  the  city,  gave  the  promenade  the 
appearance  of  a  gpreat  raised  terrace  rising  out  of  the  surrounding  verdant 
plun.  The  mountains  that  completely  enclosed  the  level  ground  were 
tinged,  with  the  rich  shades  cast  by  the  setting  sun.  A  delicate  hue 
of  pink,  blended  with  yellow,  lingered  in  the  east,  while  the  more  distant 
summits  had  already  assumed  the  deep  violet  shadows  of  evening.  The 
hum  of  the  merry  pedestrians,  the  rolUng  of  the  carriages  as  they  rushed 
by,  the  murmurs  from  the  various  groups  formed  along  the  ramparts,  were 
the  articulate  voices  speaking  in  this  autumn  evening.  Signer  Trenta 
was  greatly  pleased  at  our  reiterated  admiration  of  the  scene.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  Lucca  is  a  fine  city,  too  litde  regarded  by  the  general  traveller, 
who  seems  to  fancy  we  can  afford  no  attraction  worthy  the  attention, 
because  our  walls  do  not  cover  so  large  a  space  as|  Florence  or  Sienna ; 
but  I  console  myself  with  the  observation  of  that  wise  sovereign  Charles  V., 
when  he  visited  Lucca,  which  I  have  often  heard  the  late  duke  my  master 
quote  with  great  satisfaction.  'This,'  smd  the  emperor,  when  riding 
around  the  walls,  *  does  not  appear  to  me  a  small  city,  as  was  represented, 
but  S9  powerful  that,  when  well  fortified  and  garrisoned,  it  would  require 
considerable  time  and  great  forces  to  conquer  it.'  The  emperor  did  us  no 
more  than  justice,  as  our  history  shows."  t 

Our  drive  was  too  brief  in  duration  for  anything  so.pleasant ;  but  the 
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JMOcr ybff^  wcmkl  noi  dknr  ovr  ciniiige  to  luiger  afttr  Che  kadu'i 
«f  fiMhkm^the  CoOTtm  O.  9mA  MdfemMdle  de  L.  had  dwappgwd— 
aad  pcMiptonl J  orfertd  oor  oiwwhtiran  to  drive  into  ^  ttreetik  Otf 
loraewhat  choleric  Italian  Jehu,  Protpero,  aot  TeKihbe  ^  notieo  ef 
a«j  eae  bat  mjmM  wmasamtg  die  eoonoand,  omnmemea  a  jKapwtu  with 
Tmtiy  of  a  moat  ?ioleBt  nattirt^  pkinly  infenBiBf  Ilim  thai  he  mm  aeC 
Vm  fodremgf  and  dMil  he  had  no  intaatioa  of  obeying  Atm.  The  polite 
oiA  oBvaliere  looked  agfaatt,  and  appealed  to  me  with  a  Maok  look  of 
ailemhaitnt  I  ihril  not  easilj  forget.  I  at  onee  interfered,  nd  ordleied 
Aerebelfiow  Prospero  forthwith  to  obey  the  eaTaEere  and  to  be  silent — aa 
•rder  he  was  aooM  tioM  in  oompiying  with,  long  uwitleiiug  between  fcii 
taedfe  uunua  not  load  but  deep. 

We  did  not,  howerer,  prolong  oor  drive,  as  we  had  to  item  for  the 
tfnatre,  winch  being  on  this  oecarion  **  illnnivnated,'*  aH  the  worid  war 
enpected  to  appear  en  grcmde  temte.  Condneted  by  onr  aaual  doo  of 
jrooth  and  aee,  in  the  duipe  of  R  and  Trenta,  we  nuide  oor  appeaianea 
m  the  tame  boiz  we  had  occupied  ^  previoos  night.  Going  to  the  pibj 
in  Italy  it  a  mere  ezcnw  for  eonTorsation :  one  receives  in  ene*t  box  in- 
stead of  one^s  dnMri^-roon,  that  is  the  only  diffmnce.  I  shooM  have 
been  sadly  tmnaiaia  had  not  Count  M.  undertaken  my  amusement.  He 
discoursea  in  the  most  rapid  and  exmted  way  on  every  conceirable  sob- 
jeet,  informing  me  he  was  a  poet,  and  lived  only  for  the  arts  and  ^ 
mmgination ;  that  for  years  he  had  been  keeping  a  diary,  in  wkvek  he 
entered  all  and  everyditng  diat  occurred  to  him.  Be  spoke  of  hid  mcles^ 
and  abossd  them  lieartily  for  lihtnp^  the  Jesuits ;  said  he  could  not  bear 
to  go  to  Rome  and  see  all  the  inhabitants  sunk  in  such  alyect  super* 
stitioo,  which  I  told  him  was  a  shocking  sentiment  in  a  Catholic;  men 
he  bnrst  ont  on  quits  a  new  theme,  declared  he  had  never  met  with  aav 
nntion  who  had  ddighted  him  so  much  as  oar  own,  and  praised  EagMi 
Indies  genenUly  to  the  dues.  Never  was  such  a  strange  jumble  of  a  man. 
Be  reminds  me  of  the  contents  of  some  old  cabinet,  crowded  with  gems 
and  rarities,  jewels  and  pearls,  hid  among  Aided  flowers^  old  dressei^ 
tinsel,  and  tawdry  reliquaries,  crosses,  and  loads  of  modern  Fiendi 
gimciaeks— a  pile  of  ever^hing  most  incongruous.  Our  conversatioa, 
whkh  raised  the  utmost  ire  of  poor  dear  Trenta,  who  considered  that 
the  play  was  ^  the  thing/'  ended  by  his  extrscting  a  promise  from  me 
Ant  I  would  remain  longer  at  Lucca,  and  allow  him  to  act  next  day  ss 
my  cicerone.  When  iim  was  settled  he  rushed  suddenly  into  the  nsarf 
box,  occupied  by  some  ladies  of  hb  acquaintance,  where  he  rattled  on, 

Snte  naconseioos  of  die  htmieversement  his  abruptness  had  occarioned. 
o  one  can  deny  his  countenance  is  eminently  poetical  and  handsome — 
singularly  like  fiyron,  too,  abont  tiie  eyes— but  he  is  so  excitable  aad 
abrc^  that  he  seems  capable  of  any  imprudence,  were  he  not  instiaiaed 
hj  the  most  sempi^us  good  breeding.  He  visited  England,  in  company 
with  his  aunt,  the  Princess  T.,  and  his  reminiscences  are  of  tiie  most 
deKghtfol  kind ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  whole  time  was  passed  between 
Warwick  Castle,  Arundel  Castl^  Alton  Towers,  and  the  palace ;  and 
who,  aeeing  E^and  under  sn^  aa^noes,  conld  be  aught  but  en- 
chanted? 

I  wni  very  tired,  ani  therefore  retired  earfy }  but  we  conld  not  intani 
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The  attendant*  ftt  the  dom  maft  hsm  been  eztiiemefy  edified  hy  Ae 
wbemenceof  Bflkbmre  tad  Ike  qnietooDteniwi  0^ 
^einet  of  discord  again  bunt  (caeStj  nd,  whue  the  eayaliere  led  me  oat 
hy  CM  door,  inaietiog  it  was  ike  proper  erat,  die  yoong  doetor  marched 
out  my  sister  by  the  other,  in  oettnta^ow  oppoeitioB.  Bui  I  was  realty 
ts^  tired  to  listen,  and  crept  to  bed,  well-nigh  wom-eut  with  oar  loDg 
aad  fetigiiing  day.  Our  hotri  had  been  once  a  pidac^  and  was  about  as 
asystetioos-lo^ciDg  an  old  place  a»  couM  be  im^^ioecl,  Ike  rooms,  oCia^ 
SMDse  siae>  paiatra  and  guded  ia  what  had  been  once  a  s^le  oi  great 
Mgnifioeoce.  Many  ol  the  hoge  deora  had  been  closed  up,  but  tlioee 
that  remained  were  more  suited  for  the  introduction  of  giants  of  the 
build  tad  siie  of  Goliath  of  Gath  than  sn^  Pg^T  creatures  as  ourselves. 
Tha  windows,  too,  were  on  the  same  hnflsense  eeale ;  and  altogether,  kte 
wk  nighty  it  was  far  ficom  an  enliToning  abode.  Oar  apartment  consisted 
in  a  long,  straggling  suite,  at  one  extremity  of  the  building ;  my  room 
was  the  last  of  all,  and  there  were  so  many  doors  in  it  that  I  always  felt 
ia  a  fidget,  which  was  radier  increased  by  the  sinitter  coontenanee  of 
the  master,  an  iadividual  who  k>oked  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  in  the 
dark.  The  others  weot  quietly  to  bed,  and  as  I  cared  not  to  trouble 
tbeai  with  ny  fiunries,  I  sat  down  alone  in  my  spacioas  chamber,  m*> 
asrtaia  if  I  shonld  follow  their  example  or  not.  The  moon  shone  into 
the  room  so  brightly  that  I  could  hare  seen  to  read ;  tfiere  was  a  hnrge 
CMcked  looldng-fi^asa  oe  the  toilet,  whidi  played  many  an  odd  tndk 
with  the  nuKmtight  falling  on  it  from  the  window,  while^  alt  aroand,  old, 
blaekcaed  portraits,  set  in  the  wall  ia  circular  compartments,  sorrotmded 
fay  faded  gddine,  aeeaaed  to  keep  watch  in  the  silent  room.  Close  to  my 
bed  a  huge  pue  of  antique  damask  crowned  with  feathers,  more  like  a 
hiawe  than  a  place  for  a  Hving  being  to  occupy— was  a  door  in  the  tfttick- 
aesa  of  the  wall,  and  this  door  had  neither  lock  nor  key,  hot  jammed  to 
and  ^o,  as  the  wind  rostled  in  the  passi^  beyond.  I  could  not  sur^ 
Mont  a  Ibolbh  fading  of  terror  as  I  looked  round — the  various  comers 
and  recesses  being  in  deep  shade  and  defying  emmination — but,  after 
a  while,  sheer  fatigue  led  me  to  the  saspioioua-looking  catafalque  of  a 
bed,  and,  ooce  kul  down,  sleep  overcame  me.  Many  strange  and  £s* 
lovted  dreams  agitated  me  that  night.  I  thought,  after  a  confused 
^aaable  of  penona  and  thmgs,  a  figpire  entered  hy^  the  ride-door,  dressed 
at  the  k)og,  flowing  robes  worn  by  the  noblee  in  the  time  of  ^  re- 
publie.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  face  as  it  was  covered  with  a  blade 
ttlkea  nutsk,  such  aa  were  then  in  vogoe  By  gestures  this  figure  in* 
filed  me  to  follow  it,  and  I  obeyed.  A  long  passage  extended  from  the 
door,  which  ended  in  a  steep  stair,  winding  up  a  tower.  I  followed  the 
Corm,  as  it  mounted  the  stairs,  withovt  fear,  for  in  dreams  one  is  always 
bakL  It  glided  oo  until  we  reached  a  small  chapel,  where  Kghts  were 
burning  on  the  altar,  and  incense  perfumed  the  air.  A  lady,  habited  as 
a  mm  ia  white,  kadt  before  the  altar.  When  we  entered^  she  sdoted  the 
figure  I  had  followed,  but  seemed  not  to  see  or  notice  me.  A  black  priest, 
dressed  exactly  like  the  figure  of  the  Vdto  Santo,  now  approached,^  and, 
with  looks  of  anger,  drove  us  from  the  chapeL  We  seemed  again  in 
darkness  ;  bat  the  figures  sdll  glided  on  up  the  interminabte  stairs,  and 
I  faUewad..  Ai  bet  we  arrived  e»a  oaateUatad  pUtfcmm  on  the  smnmit; 
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all  Luoca,  or  some  great  city,  was  yisiUe  beneath,  ,  under  the  pde  rays  of 
the  moon.  The  figure  with  the  mask,  whom  I  had  first  followed,  em- 
braced the  nun,  and  seemed  to  point  out  to  her  the  height  at  wfaidi  we 
stood.  She  leaned  oyer  the  castellated  walls,  and  her  white  gamaents 
floated  in  the  silvery  moonlight  I  now  saw  that  her  face,  which  had  be> 
come  ghastly  white,  was  spnnkled  with  large  drops  of  blood. 

She  also  now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  to  observe  me,  and,  with  speak- 
ing gestures,  beckoned  me  to  approach,  when  suddenly  the  male  i^;i]re 
iidvanced,  unobserved,  from  behind,  and  in  an  instant  seized  and  flnng 
zne  over  the  battlements.  I  awoke  in  the  terror  of  the  fall,  and  foand 
myself  in  the  same  room  on  the  huge  bed,  with  the  pale  moon  ligfatmg 
the  room  as  before. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  sun  had  replaced  the  moon,  and 
was  shining  glorious  through  the  window,  illuminating  the  whole  apart- 
ment; so,  slutking  off  the  ^lish  qualms  of  the  night,  I  rose  hastiljand 
dressed. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  went  to  the  college  where  all  the  well-bom  ymitli 
are  educated,  to  "  assist**  at  the  yearly  examination,  which  invariably  takes 
place  during  the  week  of  the fite.  The  college,  which  has  been  an  ezteoOTe 
monastery,  is  entered  by  the  spacious  clobter,  surrounding  a  cortile  of  large 
size.  Mounting  a  staircase,  we  were  then  conducted  into  an  immenae 
saloon,  vhere  the  company  sat  ranged  on  rows  of  chairs,  leaving  an  opea 
passage  in  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  the  young  collegians.  At  one 
end  was  a  semicircular  theatre  raised  on  steps  above  the  level  of  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  seats,  and  backed  with  draperies,  behind  which  all  kinds  of 
mysterious  movements  appeared  to  be  going  forward.  At  the  opposite 
extrenuty  of  the  hall,  on  a  raised  dais  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  was  a 
vacant  criair  of  state,  intended  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  wbeii 
at  Lucca,  always  presides  at  this  examination.  On  another  chair  oC 
humbler  pretensions,  placed  lower  down,  now  sat  his  representative,  ths 
prefidct  of  the  city,  a  respectable-looking  old  gentleman  in  full  Qnifono, 
wearing  a  pair  of  spectacles — a  somewhat  incongruous  addition  to  bis 
martial  attire.  A  band  placed  under  the  raised  stage  flourished  out  Uvdj 
airs  from  time  to  time.  When  all  the  company  was  assembled,  the  boei* 
ness  of  the  da^  began  by  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  yoanff 
collegians,  habited  in  a  kind  of  uniform  of  dark-blue  clotb  with  gou 
buttons,  who  advanced  by  twos  and  threes  to  the  front,  where,  making  an 
operatic  obeisance  to  the  company  in  time  to  the  music — something 
indeed  between  dancing  and  hopping — they  retired  to  the  forms  at  the 
back.  As  there  were  a  great  number  of  yoimg  aspirants  for  the  honour 
of  prizes,  this  ceremony  became  very  wearisome,  as  did  that  also  which 
followed ;  the  second  act  of  the  educational  drama  consisting  in  the  young 
gentlemen  one  by  one  descending  from  the  stage  into  the  passage  1^ 
open  to  the  dais  at  the  upper  end.  Arrived  in  this  open  space,  they 
advanced  with  a  series  of  bows,  quite  rococo  in  their  stiff  precision,  and 
executed  with  extraordinary  evolutions  of  the  feet,  to  the  chair  c£  the 
prefect  Here  they  again  made  deep  obeisance,  and  received  from  him  a 
printed  paper  containing  their  name  and  specifying  the  particular  prise 
they  had  merited.  At  the  side  of  the  prefect  stood  a  priest,  director  of 
the  establishment,  who  appeared  to  impart  to  him  their  various  merits — 
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ixjlormation  die  jolljr  old  spectacled  gentleman  made  nae  of  to  praiie 
many  a  trembling,  agitated-IookiDg  youth,  who,  daring  the  excruciating 
trial  of  the  bowing  evolutions  whUe  passing  through  the  double  file  of 
ladies,  had  looked  ready  to  &int  with  bashfulness.  I  am  certain  that  no 
English  young  gentleman  would  on  any  terms  haye  gone  through  such 
an  ordeal  as  was  imposed  on  these  unrortunates.  Dr.  Blimber  himself 
could  not  haye  forced  them.  The  little  boys  seemed  rather  to  like  it,  but 
the  elder  ones,  yerging  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  were  eyidently  in  a  high 
state  of  nervous  excitement,  which  evinced  itself  in  the  most  extraordinary 
and  grotesque  contortions  and  grimaces  imaginable.  After  the  prizes  were 
all  delivered,  the  various  accomplishments  of  the  collegians  were  exhijbited* 
Some  read  Italian  sonnets  of  their  own  composition  with  tremulous  voices, 
smtbg  the  action  to  the  word  by  certun  stiff  gesticulations,  evidently  as 
much  laboured  as  the  metre  had  been  studied ;  legs  and  arms  poppea  up 
and  down  as  if  their  owners  had  been  made  of  iron  and  moved  on  springs. 
"When  the  poetry  expressed  love,  they  kneeled  and  clasped  their  hands ; 
when  the  theme  changed,  and  war's  alarms  became  the  burden  of  the  song, 
the  little  fists  were  clenched,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  one  le^  planted 
forward  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  their  countenances  enjressmg  terror 
and  anxiety  little  in  keeping  with  the  defiant  attitude.  .  When  any  par- 
ticular sonnet  pleased  the  audience,  rounds  of  applause  were  showered 
on  die  fortunate  youth,  who  blushingly  acknowledged  the  compliment 
with  the  everlasting  operatic  obeisances,  and  then  harried  off  to  take  his 
place  on  the  form. 

When  the  Italian  poetry  and  the  gesticulation  were  over,  a  tall  and 
most  unhappy-looking  lad,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  advanced,  flute 
in  hand,  looking  like  a  criminal  going  to  be  hung,  and,  standing  be&re 
a  desk  opposite  the  audience,  executed  a  solo  of  the  most  tremmous  de- 
scription on  that  instrument.  Under  other  circumstances  he  might  have 
been  able  to  play  well  enough,  but  who  could  expect  aught  but  meagre 
and  taking  quiverings,  placed  as  he  was — the  obs^ed  of  all  observers— 
before  the  crowd  ?  After  him,  two  small  young  gentlemen  performed  a 
duet  on  the  piano,  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  urn  from  Verdi's 
opera  of  "  Macbeth;"  but  the  bass  was  so  extraordinarily  prominent  and 
loud,  that  what  the  treble  ought  to  have  expressed  of  the  different 
melodies  was  quite  a  mystery;  and  the  sole  idea  one  could  form  of 
Macbeth"  consisted  in  a  regular  and  monotonous  thumping  of  the 
bass  notes,  much  resembling  the  distiant  murmur  of  artillery. 

Reading  English  follow^ :  a  sonnet  of  Lady  Blessington's,  "  Til  think 
on  Thee,"  being  selected  as  the  poetry,  and  a  chapter  on  the  American 
war  for  the  prose.  The  sonnet  was  just  comprehensible,  but  such  prose, 
if  spoken  at  Dover,  would  certainly  be  mistaken  for  Chsddee  or  Hebrew. 
How  astonished  the  young  gentleman  would  look  who,  deluded  into 
imagining  he  could  speak  English,  uttered  such  gibberish. 

Bat  where  ignorance  is  bliss  let  people  enjoy  it :  the  company  set  ifa 
down  as  all  very  excellent,  and  loudly  applauded  his  exertions.  Then 
came  Spanish  readings  and  French  didogues,  where  the  little  boys  £uth- 
fully  followed  the  advice  of  Hamlet,  speaking  all  that  was  set  down  for 
them,  and  very  particular  trash  it  seemed  to  be.  After  this  display  of 
languages,  which  comprised  nothing  connected  with  classical  literature, 
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or  one  fiord  of  Grtdi  or  Latki,  oanie  diofeaeing^,  windi  wMq«lo«aiirf 
after  tbe  Bebel  of  modera  toognei  to  whkli  we  had  hsteoed. 

Two  yonng  champioiis  dratwd  in  white,  one  wearing  a  bloe,  tfie  oliMr 
aptnk  acarf  twitted  rouad  hia  hody,  adTanoed  to  the  centre  of  the  etageb 
ne  had  a  diapiay  of  all  tbemyitenei  of  feodng,  the  etoecado,  the  paida, 
with  many  a  palfMkble  hit|"  for  the  yoang  gentlemen  aeqnitted  them- 
aelvet  OM  oMore,  or  radMr/arof^,  in  thia  dangeroui  aeieace^  Iteertainiy 
did  ftppoar  to  me  rather  an  unneeeseaiy  fartnch  of  edneationy  aomewhat  a 
work  of  mpererogationyteadung  them  to  murder  ea^  oAm  tcienti/Scmify, 
aeeio^  that  the  J^aliana  are,  aa  ia  well  known,  fiu*  too  well  veraed  in  tht 
art  of  killing  in  their  normal  ftate  to  require  any  further  iocitewieni  far 
perfecting  &a  dangerooe  knowledge.  But  each  rtflectiona  are  thi 
DusineM  of  their  parent!  and  guardians  and  of  the  prieatly  direetor  of  the 
eetaUifhment,  who^  as  they  all  appeared  delighted  with  the  prowesi  d 
die  eembatants^  and  encouraged  them  by  repeated  rounds  of  appkoae  Is 
hit  each  other  scientifically,  have^  I  suppose,  reconciled  sudi  a  ceuna  sf 
instruction  to  their  conscieooea.  Polkas,  waltses,  and  polka-masnrkss 
were  now  danoed  by  the  younger  gentlemen,  with  great  hilarity,  the 
dancing  department  being  decidedly  the  most  perfect  among  then*  varioea 
aeeomplishments.  Here  was  no  bungling  or  awkwardness,  such  as  Eng> 
liah  schoolboys  would  have  shown,  but,  on  die  oontiary,  the  young  ei^ 
gians  might  consider  themselves  after  this  exhibition,  desirable  partneis 
even  at  the  Countess  O.'s  el^nt  reunions.  An  attadc  between  tve 
other  boys  with  the  broad  sword  followed,  when  both  appeared  ao  aftail 
of  their  weapons  and  of  each  other,  and  maintained  such  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, that  they  might  have  continued  until  doomsday  sparring  in  that 
style  before  the  fight  would  be  concluded.  Their  want  of  skill  was,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  tremendous  stampings  on  the  wooden  floor,  wUdi 
I  expected  to  see  give  way  under  their  merciless  blows. 

A  grand  haiiei  d^action^  danced  by  about  twenty  young  gentlenMB, 
concluded  these  somewhat  effeminate  performances,  altogether  one  of  ^ 
most  absurd  exhibitions  I  ever  beheUL  To  see  these  hlue-unifomcd 
boys  poised  on  one  leg,  attitudinising  Hke  Fanny  Elssler  or  Ferraris,  thm 
floating  along  like  Cento  in  the  pas  dt  rombrej  or  cutting  entreektOt  sf 
prodigious  height,  landing  on  their  toes  with  extended  arms  and  ^sdaih 
ting  smiles  directed  to  the  company,  was  one  of  the  most  ludicrooa  sighn 
imaginable.  To  me  it  appeared  almost  improper,  and  I  could  by  no 
means  applaud  the  judgment  which  instructed  youths  in  all  the  blanditii 
ments  or  ballet  dancers.  Pas  seuli  were  performed  and  attitudee  executed 
worthy  of  the  opera  stage,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  grand  uAkmi 
d'aetum,  the  twenty  bo^s,  twisted  into  the  most  al&urd  contortioBs,  beiag  | 

riped  into  an  astonisliing  ensemble^  which  was  loudly  applauded  hj 
audience. 

I  confess  the  exhibidon  appeared  to  me  disgiMttng  and  oontemptibk 
and  I  left  the  college  impressed  with  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  national  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation  of  Lucca,  whose  only  acquiremeota  soemei 
to  be  bowing,  fencing,  and  dancing.  No  wonder  the  modem  JitaJdam 
are  so  contemptible  a  raoe  when  such  is  the  instruction  they  lecaivek 
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NOTES  m  Non-iPosmiBs, 

Br  Sib  Ni^THAiniL. 

....  And  DQAke  them  men  of  note  (do  yon  ix>te,  men  ?)— Zm0*«  L^bom^§  JLmI^ 
ActmSal. 

J).  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Mkk  Hotethit  before  tn/notet, 

Then^t  net  AiMrt*  of  tmm  thtt't  w^gth  ^  noiing. 
i2.JMra.  Wbj  these  are  verj  crotcheta  that  he  speakBy 

5otes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

Muck  Ado  Ahtna  JfbcMs^,  Act  H.  fie.  S. 

And  thote  to  Notes  are  frittered  guite  vw^y.^Dtmeiad,  Book  L 

Hates  <ef  exeeption,  notes  of  admiratien» 

Hotes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrotgatioii.---<JjM»  Cohmt,  q.  iiL 


YIIL— Cbablottb  Bbohv^ 

Tn  daj8  of  Charlotte  Bronte  were  drawing  to  a  eloee— Mid  her  laft 
iaj9  were  her  only  bright  ones  (not  dbat  tiieae  indeed  were  briglit  abse- 
lately,  but  companttively  only) — whea  she  talked,  in  one  of  her  diattnt 
wallis  with  Mrs.  Oaekell  across  the  eweeping  meors,  abeut  the  difleieni 
eoorses  tbnmgh  which  life  ran.  She  said,  itt  her  ewn  eoamoied  nanner 
(ns  her  lortng  and  beloved  biographer  telis  us*),  as  if  she  had  accepted 
Ac  theory  as  a  ihct,  that  she  believed  come  were  appointed  beforehand 
to  sorrow  and  much  disappointments  that  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all 
to  have  lAieir  lives  &U  in  pleasant  places ;  that  it  was  well  for  thoee  whe 
had  rougher  paths,  to  pereetre  that  such  was  God's  will  cooeerniig  them, 
and  try  to  moderate  their  expectations,  leering  hope  to  those  of  a  dlflSBvent 
doom,  and  seeking  patience  and  pestgnation  aa  the  Tirtties  they  weie  te 
eritivate.  Her  companion  took  a  diffhrent  view — holdmg  thai  huBMOi 
lots  were  more  eqaal  than  she  imagined ;  thai  to  some  happkiesf  and 
I0nrow  came  in  strong  patches  of  light  and  shadow  (so  to  sp^),  while 
in  the  lives  of  others  they  were  pretty  eonally  blended  throughout.  But 
when  the  geniai  anUtor  of  ^  Cranlbrd"  had  said  her  say,  the  unhopefiil 
aothor  of  ^  Jane  Eyre"  smiled,  and  shodc  her  head,  wid  said  she  was 
tijing  to  school  herself  against  ever  anticipating  any  pleaenre ;  that  it 
was  better  to  be  brave  and  submit  faithfully;  there  was  some  good  reason 
wUefa  W0  thrnM  know  in  time^  why  aosrow  and  diiappoiBtment  were  to 
be  the  lot  of  some  on  eardi.  And  sorely' ■■  be  her  tenet  a  tnith  or  a 
Ulaoy — ^never  was  child  of  earth  more  justified  by  the  condittone  of  ber 
earthly  lot^  in  taking  this  view  of  a  subject  wherein,  from  infancy  np- 
wardi^  she  had  been  exeroiied*'  with  so  ruthlass  a  discipline^  ana  had 
vodergone  a  sehoeling  so  stringent  and  severe.  What  she  had  seen  and 
felt — with  reverence  be  it  spoken — that  she  testified ;  and  we  know  that 
her  testimony  was  true. 

•  Iifeof€telo«tefiimit%brE.aChHkaIl,TnLiLch.x^ 
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Conftitntionally  frail  in  health,  and  of  nnhopefal  tem'peramenty— widi 
a  hody  and  mind  which,  girt  ahout  with  the  meet  cheenng  aa>ociatioDt| 
would  still  have  retained  within,  and  revealed  without,  their  native  hoe 
of  sadness, — she  was  doomed,  instead  of  enjoying  the  solacing  and 
softening  influences  of  external  prosperity,  to  undergo  crosses  and  yexMr 
tions  of  the  cruellest  kind,  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  solicitudes  qtdte 
exceptional  in  their  degree,  to  suffer  privations,  to  pine  under  disease,  to 
writhe  under  as;oni8ing  bereavements,  such  as  the  Common  Lot  of  man 
knoweth  not  o^  thou^  man  be  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  npwacd. 
All  these  things  were  against  her.  But  over  all  these  things  sne  was 
more  than  conqueror.  Hardly,  however,  is  the  conquest  assured,  ere  the 
victor  is  summoned  hence.  S<»rcely  has  Charlotte  Bronte  bloonied  from 
opening  blossom  into  full  flower,  when  an  icy  hand  that  may  not  be 
stayed  plucks  her  away.  In  the  words  of  the  man  of  Uz,  She  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  out  down  :  she  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and 
continueth  not 

Her  girlish  correspondence  was  marked  by  that  absence  of  bopefol 
feeling  which  so  impresses  her  biographer.  At  an  age  when  girn^  in 
ffeneral,  says  Mrs.  GaskelU  look  forward  to  an  eternal  duration  of  such 
reelings  as  they  or  their  friends  entertun,"  Charlotte  Bront^  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  To  her  the  optative  mood  was  almost  unknown — 
its  future  tense  wanting.  In  doors  and  out  of  doors  there  was  so  maoh 
to  depress,  so  little  to  gladden  and  cheer  that  young  wistful  spirit; 
Take^  instance,  the  winter  of  1833-4,  which  was  a  more  than  usoaUy 
wet  season,  and  productive  accordingly  of  increased  mortality  in  ths 
villa^ :  A  dreary  season  it  was  to  the  fiEimily  in  the  parsonage :  their 
usuil  walks  obstructed  by  the  spongy  state  of  the  moors— tl^  passing 
and  funeral  bells  so  frequently  tolling,  and  filling  the  heavy  air  wiUi  their 
mournful  sound — and,  when  they  were  stiU,  the  ^chip,  chi^'  of  the  mason, 
as  he  cut  the  gravestones  in  a  shed  close  by.  In  many,  livmff,  as  it  wen^ 
in  a  duuchvftfd — for  the  parsonage  is  surrounded  by  it  on  uuree  rides- ■ 
and  with  all  the  sights  and  souncb  connected  with  the  last  offices  to  Ae 
dead,  things  of  every-day  occurrence,  the  very  familiarity  would  have 
bred  indiffierenoe.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Charlotte  Bronte.  One 
of  her  friends  says,  ^  I  have  seen  her  turn  pale  and  feel  faint  when,  in 
Hartshead  church,  some  one  accidentally  remarked  that  we  were  waUdng 
over  graves.'  "*   Another  friend — ^who  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 


*  She  was  keenly  susceptible  to  impretsions  of  what  may  be  called  a  super- 
stitious character.  A  weird  l^g;end,  a  ghost  stoiy,  was  at  times  too  much  Ibr  her 
overstnmg  nerves— nerves  which  were  so  morbidly  sensitive  that,  at  one  period, 
she  would  torn  sick  and  trembling  at  any  sudden  noise,  and  could  hardly  r^msi 
her  screams  when  startled— a  state  which  showed,  as  her  biographer  lemaricsy  t 
fearful  degree  of  physical  weakness  in  one  who  was  generally  so  self-oootroUed. 
"  One  night,''  elsewhere  says  Mrs.  Qaskell,  referrinff  to  the  visit  Miss  Biontt^  paid 
her  in  1853,  I  was  on  the  point  of  relating  some  dismal  ghost-stoxy,  just  b^bie 
hed-time.  She  shrank  from  hearing  it,  and  confessed  that  she  was  superstitioos, 
and  prone  at  all  times  to  the  involontaiy  recurrence  of  any  thoughts  of  ominous 
gloom  which  might  have  been  suggested  to  her.  She  said  that  on  first  ooming  to 
us,  she  had  found  a  letter  on  her  dressmg-table  from  a  friend  in  Yorkshire,  oon- 
taining  a  story  which  had  impressed  her  vividly  ever  since; — that  it  mingled 
with  her  dreams  at  night,  and  made  her  sleep  restless  and  unrefreshing.'' 

We  may  here  add,  as  something  germane  to  the  sutject,  that  when  some  one 
objected  to  that  part  of  "Jane  Eyre"  in  which  Jane  hears  Bochester's  voice 
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ooimtry  aroimd  Haworth,  of  the    dreary  black-looking  Tillage"  itself,  and 
tbelaige  and  crowded  churchyard,  <<a  dreary,  dreieury  place,  literally 
foved  with  rain-blackened  tombstones,"  and  the  parsonage-house  ad- 
joining,   a  small,  oblong  stone  house,  with  not  a  tree  to  screen  it  from 
the  cutting  wind,** — ^this  friend,  recording  a  first  visit,  goes  on  to  say : 
''Miss  Bronte  put  me  so  in  mind  of  her  own  *  Jane  Eyre.'    She  looked 
smaller  than  ever,  and  moved  about  so  qmetly,  and  noiselessly,  just  like 
a  little  hurd,  as  Rochester  called  her,  barring  that  all  birds  are  joyous, 
and  that  joy  can  never  have  entered  that  house  since  it  was  first  built ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  when  that  old  man  married,  and  took  home  his  bride, 
and  children's  voices  and  feet  were  heard  about  the  house,  even  that 
desolate  crowded  graveyard  and  biting  blast  could  not  quench  cheerfrd- 
ness  and  hope.    Now  there  is  sometlung  touching  in  the  sight  of  that 
little  creature  entombed  in  such  a  place,  and  moving  about  herself  like  a 
spiritj  especially  when  you  think  that  the  slight  still  frame  encloses  a 
force  of  strong  fiery  life,  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  freeze  or  extin- 
guish.''  But  if  ever  there  was  cheerfulness  in  the  Haworth  rectory- 
house,  at  the  time  and  for  the  cause  here  suggested,  brief  must  have  been 
its  duration,  and  almost  utter  its  extinction  amid  the  glooms  that  so  soon 
and  so  sternly  gathered  round  and  eclipsed  it.    The  mistress  of  the  house 
died— died  too  without  being  "  very  anxious  to  see  much  of  her  children, 
probably  because  the  sight  of  them,  knowing  how  soon  they  were  to  be 
leh  motherless,  would  have  agitated  her  too  much."    An  intimation 
firaoght  with  painful  significance !    So  the  little  things,  it  is  added,  clung 
quietly  together,  for  their  father  was  busy  in  his  study  and  in  his  parish 
—and  they  took  their  meals  alone — sat  reading,  or  whispering  low,  in  the 
"  children's  study,*'  or  wandered  out  on  the  hill-side,  hand  in  handL  Mr. 
Bront6  was  bent  on  inuring  them  to  a  Spartan  hardihood  of  physical 
education ;  he  would  fling  into  the  fire  the  coloured  boots  that ''  offended 
his  antique  simplicity,"  and  cut  into  shreds  the  silk  gown  that  either  in 
make  or  matenal  failed  to  conciliate  his  austere  fancy.    ''  His  strong, 
passionate,  Irish  nature  was,  in  general,  compressed  down  with  resolute 
stoicism  ;  but  it  was  there  notwithstanding  all  his  philosophic  calm  and 
dignity  of  demeanour.    He  did  not  speak  when  he  was  annoyed  or 
displeased,  but  worked  off  his  volcanic  wrath  by  firing  jiistob  out  of  the 
back-door  in  n^id  succession.     Mrs.  Bronte,  lying  m  bed  np-stairs, 
would  hear  the  quick  explosions,  and  know  that  something  had  gone 
wrong ;  but  her  sweet  nature  thought  invariably  of  the  brignt  side,  and 
she  would  say,  '  Ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  that  he  never  gave  me  an 
angry  word  7    Now  and  then  his  aneer  took  a  different  form,  but  still 
was  speechless.    Once  he  got  the  hearth-rug,  and  stuffing  it  up  the 
grate,  deliberately  set  it  on  fire,  until  it  had  smouldered  and  shrivelled 
away  into  uselessness.    Another  time  he  took  some  chairs,  and  sawed 
away  at  the  backs  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  stools." 
Owing  to  some  dyspeptic  complaint,  it  further  appears  that  Mr.  Bronte 
was  obliged  to  be  very  punctilious  in  the  matter  of  diet,  and  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  temptation,  and  to  secure  the  quiet  necesfary  for  digestion, 

crying  oat  to  hw  in  a  g^t  crisis  of  her  life,  he  being  many,  many  miles  distant 
at  the  time,— the  otjector  was  answered  by  Miss  BronUTs  r^oinder,  in  a  lH/W 
voioe,  drawing  in  her  breath,  *^  But  it  is  a  true  thing;  it  really  happened." 
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k  had  befora  faMW^'f  dMili,  ^UOu  hk  dkmtr  iJope   >  hdhifc 

vkkb  he  alifiMrs  reUmed.  Society  tWie  wa*  Bo»e,  «r  BeM  to  mm,  in 
tlM    bwe  parfoiur^  of  tbat  bleak  moorlaMl  home.  AjidtlMwhU  daiigkii 

grew  up  oot  of  duldhood  into  giriho«d  beteft,  in  a  m^vkr  iimmmi^ 
of  all  Kich  toeiety  as  woold  have  beea  natural  to  their  a^  mbc,  aad 
ttalKHi."  But  tliey  were  tenderly  attached  to  eaoh  othnry  anddetiied  no 
other  eompankmship.  Then  came,  however,  the  auseniUe  epiiade  eC 
Cowan's  Bridge  School — the  death  of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Marin  and 
Elizabeth— and  the  consequent    loving  assnmptioa'*  by  Chailotle  ef 

duties  beyond  her  years."  Henceforth  the  hoo^  cnele  k  eontraeted  to 
the  three  sisters  whose  writings  were  one  day  to  set  the  worid  n-wondep- 
iag,  when  pot  forth  un^cr  the  cognato  pseudonyms  of  CnrMi^  EUis,  and 
Acton  Bell, — and  the  one  brother,  Patrick  Branwell  Bnmt^  whoae  tragie 
career  east  so  black  a  shadow  over  the  household.  Tlie  res  amgmtiM 
domi  constrains  the  sisters  to  separate,  and  seek  a  livelihood  by  teadriag 
— ^irksofne  and  ungrateful  toil,  to  which  one  of  them  at  least,  Emilyf 
conld  never  become  reconciled.  Tea^ul  and  troubled  were  tlie  connssl 
they  took  together  when  the  holidays  once  mere  reunited  ihcm.  Chm 
lotto  was  suffering  in  health  and  spirits,  yet  bore  up,  and  made  ne  sign. 

But  Emily-— that  firee,  wild,  untameable  spirit,  never  happy  nor  well 
but  on  the  sweeping  moors  that  gathered  round  her  hoiae — that  hatoref 
strangers,  doomed  to  live  amoog^  them,  and  not  merely  to  live  bnfc  to 
slave  in  their  service — what  Charlotte  could  have  borne  patienyy  %k 
^■fcenelf,  she  could  not  bear  for  her  sister.  And  yet  what  to  do  ?  She 
had  once  hoped  that  she  herself  might  become  an  artist,  and  so  earn  htr 
livelihood ;  but  her  eyes  had  failed  her  in  the  minute  and  uselsas  hbenr 
wluch  she  had  impost  upon  herself  with  a  view  to  this  end.* 

'^It  was  the  househdd  custom  among  these  girls  to  sew  till  nina 
o'clock  at  night.  At  that  hour,  Miss  Branwell  [their  maternal  awit] 
generally  went  to  bed,  and  her  nieces'  duties  for  the  day  were  acoowslid 
don^.  'They  put  away  their  work,  and  began  to  pace  the  room  back- 
wards and  forwards  up  and  down — as  often  with  the  candies  extingoidhed, 
for  economy's  sake,  as  not — their  figures  glancing  into  the  fiie-ligbt,  and 
out  into  the  shadow,  perpetoally.  At  this  time  they  talked  over  past 
cares,  and  troubles  ;  they  planned  for  the  futw^  and  consulted  eni^ 
other  as  to  their  plans.  In  after  years  this  was  the  lame  for  discnssiag 
together  the  plote  of  their  novels.    And  again,  still  latei^  thk  was  the 

•  The  way  she  weakened  her  eyesight,  we  learn,  wat  this:  whOe  Sn  her  teens 
she  was  bent  on  learning  draughtsmanship,  and,  with  this  view,  would  copy  oat 
of  anmials  such  copper-plate  engravings  as  took  her  fVuicy,  putting  in  every  Btlle 
folnt,  day  by  day,  week  after  week,  month  upon  month,  until  a  lacsimik  ef  the 
original  was  finished  ofL  At  that  Ume  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  malse  drawiag 
the  vehicle  of  her  ideas.  After  she  had  tried,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  words,  "  to  dr» 
stories,  and  not  succeeded,  she  took  the  better  mode  of  writing;  but  in  so  aoaH 
a  band,  that  it  is  almost  impossiMe  to  decipher  what  she  wrote,*  unless  with  the 
aid  of  a  OMgntfymg  glass— as  the  specimen  page  in  the  first  votenteof  tlw  lis- 
graphy  suflBciently  attests.  The  whole  family  had  a  remarkable  lenguur  to  bs 
able  to  draw.  Branwell's  destination  was  the  Royal  Academy.  MnBroot^ 
himself  was  anxious  to  further  their  wishes.  He  provided  them  with  a  drawing- 
master,  whose  instructions  they  received  with  zealous  interest;  evidently,  aays 
Mrs.  Oaskell,  ''from  an  instinctive  desire'to  express  their  powerM  imsgiDBatieai 
In  TiSiUe  forms.  OiartoCte  told  me,  that  at  this  poiod  of  her  life,  daawiqg  aoi 
walking  out  with  her  sisters,  fonned  the  two  great  pleasares  and  lejaaatlcaw  sf 
her  day." 
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tiM  tor  tbe  last  swrn^ng  nstme  to  walk  alone,*  fimii  old  aoenstomad 
habit,  rooad  and  roood  tbe  desolate  roomy  thinkmg  aadly  vpon  the  *  days 
Hmt  wm  mo  more/  " 

Wlio  shall  gauge  the  depth  of  the  desolation  which  preyed  on  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  heart,  and  fretted  away  those  heartstrings  already  so  mdely 
atratned  in  the  battle  of  life — when  thus,  sole  survivor  of  the  gifted 
fmily,  she  paeed  to  and  fro  tbe  eheerless  room,  where  ghostly  echoes  yet 
Mitred,  to  make  doubly  and  trebly  sad  the  tread  of  her  lonely  footfaJl  ? 
**My  U^B  is  what  I  expected  it  to  be,''  she  writes  in  1849,  to  an  old 
aoboolfellow,  trasty,  tender,  and  true  :  Sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the 
morning,  and  know  that  Solitude,  Remembrenee,  and  Longing  are  to  be 
almost  my  soul  [sole  ?]  companions  all  day  through — that  at  night  I 
•ball  go  to  bed  with  them,  UuU;  they  will  long  keep  me  sleepless-— that 
next  morning  I  shall  wake  to  them  again — sometimes,  Nell,  I  bare  a 
heavy  heart  of  it.  But  crushed  I  am  not,  yet ;  nor  robbed  of  elasticity, 
aor  of  hope,  nor  quite  of  endeavour.  I  have  some  strength  to  fight  the 
hattle  of  life.  I  am  aware,  and  can  acknowledge,  I  have  many  comforts^ 
many  mercies.  Still  I  can  get  on.  But  I  do  hope  and  pray,  that  never 
■say  yeu,  or  any  one  I  love,  be  plaeed  as  I  am.  To  sit  in  a  lonely  room 
— the  clock  ticking  loud  through  a  still  house— and  have  open  before  the 
mind's  eye  the  record  of  the  last  year,  with  its  shocks,  sufferings,  losses 
— is  a  trial.''  Painfully  appluable  is  the  motto  from  Mrs.  Bin^aing's 
httt  poem — 

O  my  God,  my  God  .  .  . 
"  My  Eather  {"—Thou  hast  knowledge,  onfy  Thou, 
How  dreary  'tis  for  women  to  sit  stiU 
On  winter  nights  by  solitary  fires. 
And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off.f 

Family  prayers  in  the  parsonage  were  at  eight  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  concluded  the  aged  rector  retired  to  bed,  and  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  domestics.  **  But  Charlotte  could  not  have  sl^it  if  she 
had  gone}— could  not  have  rested  on  her  desolate  couch.    She  stopped 

*  An  incidental  illustration  of  this  occors  in  a  letter  describing  the  biographer's 
-visit  to  Haworth,  in  the  autumn  of  1858:  **By  nine,  all  the  household  are  in  bed, 
except  ourselves  [t.  e.  Charlotte  and  her  guest].  We  sit  up  together  till  ten,  or 
past;  and  after  I  go,  I  hear  Miss  BrontS  come  down  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  for  an  hour  or  80."--(  VoL  ii.  p.  300.) 

t  "  Aurora  Leigh."  Book  V. 

A  poem,  this,  by  the  way,  which  would  have  exercised  a  strong  attraction  over 
the  spirit  of  Charlotte  Bront^— nor  would  the  attraction  have  been  impaired  by 
the  use  it  makes,  or  seems  to  make,  of  a  main  incident  in  the  catastrophe  of 

Jane  Eyre."  She  would  have  left  to  the  critics  the  right  or  duty  of  waxing 
wrath  At  such  palpable  plagiarism."  Especially  as  she  more  than  once  found, 
to  her  perplexity,  that  the  too  had  been  an  unconscious  plagiarist  She  once  de- 
doied  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  her  acute  dread  of  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  when,  after  she 
had  written  Jane  Eyre,"  she  read  the  thrilling  effect  of  the  mysterious  scream 
at  midnight  in  Mrs.  Marsh's  story  of  the  Deformed."  She  also  said  that,  when 
i(he  read  Miss  Bremer's  **  Neighbours,"  she  thought  every  one  would  fancy  ilie 
most  have  taken  her  conception  of  Jane  Eyre's  character  from  that  of  Francesca. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  avowed  that  she  could  not  herself  see  the  slightest  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  characters;  but  Jane  Eyre's  creator  would  have  it  that  Francesca 
was  that  identical  Jane  married  to  a  good-natured  «  bear"  of  a  Swedish  surgeon. 

}  Sleeplessness  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  most  formidable,  indications  of  a 
Reordered  fjrame^  by  whidk  CharloUe  Bronte  was  troubled.  She  had  never  been 
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up — ^it  was  rery  temptmg— late  and  later,  striving  to  beguile  the  kiidlj 
DM^ht  with  some  emplojment,  till  her  weak  eyes  failed  to  read  or  to  sew. 
Tso  one  on  earth  can  even  imagine  what  those  hours  were  to  her.  All 
the  grim  superstitions  of  the  North  had  been  implanted  in  her  duzmg 
her  childhood  by  the  servants  who  believed  in  them.  They  recurred  to 
her  now — ^with  no  shrinking  from  the  spirits  of  the  Dead,  but  with  such 
an  intense  longbg  once  more  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  souls  <oi  her 
sisters,  as  no  one  but  she  could  have  felt.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very 
strength  of  her  yearning  should  have  compelled  them  to  appear.  •  Osl 
windy  nights,  cries,  and  sobs,  and  wailings  seemed  to  go  round  the  Immm, 
as  of  the  dearly-bdoved  striving  to  force  their  way  to  her.**  And  then 
again,  what  of  relief  would  the  morrow  bring  forth  ?  Should  sbe  wander 
alone  on  the  moors  ?  Then  everything  reminded  her,  she  said,  of  the 
times  when  others  were  with  her,  so  that  the  moors  became  a  wilderness, 
featureless,  solitary,  saddening.  "  My  sister  Emily  had  a  particdar  love 
for  them,  and  there  is  not  a  knoll  of  heather,  not  a  branch  of  fnrn,  note 
YOung  bilberry-leaf,  not  a  fluttering  lark  or  linnet,  but  reminds  me  of 
her.  The  distant  prospects  were  Anne's  delight,  and  when  I  look  round, 
she  is  in  the  blue  tints,  the  pale  mists,  the  waves  and  shadows  of  the 
horizon.  In  the  hill-country  silence,  their  poetry  comes  by  lines  and 
stanzas  into  my  mind :  once  I  loved  it ;  now  I  dare  not  read  it,  and  am 
driven  often  to  wish  I  could  taste  one  draught  of  oblivion,  and  €atget 
much  that,  while  mind  remains,  I  never  shall  forget.  Many  peoj^  seem 
to  recal  their  departed  relatives  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  compiaoeocy, 
but  I  think  these  have  not  watched  them  through  lingering  sickness,  nor 
witnessed  their  last  moments:  it  is  these  reminiscences  that  standby 
your  bedside  at  night,  and  rise  at  your  pillow  in  the  moming.**  The 
reading  over  of  papers,"  she  writes  again  in  1850,  "the  renewal  of  re- 
membrances, brought  back  the  pang  of  bereavement,  and  occasioned  a 
depression  of  spirits  well-nigh  intolerable.  For  one  or  two  nights,  I 
scarceljr  knew  now  to  get  on  till  morning ;  and  when  morning  came^  I 
was  still  haunted  with  a  sense  of  sickening  distress.    I  tell  you  these 

a  good  sleeper.  But  when  she  removed  to  the  pemion  at  Brussels  she  could  not 
sleep  at  all. 

"  All  night  she      in  agon7, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep; 
Her  fever'd  eyes  she  dared  not  dose, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep.** 
Whatever,  says  her  biographer,  narrating  this  portion  of  her  history— to  which 
we  owe  her  last  work  of  fiction,  "Villette"— whatever  had  been  disagreeable,  or 
obnoxious  to  her  during  the  day,  was  presented  when  it  was  over  with  exaggerBted 
vividness  to  her  disordered  fancy.  "  There  were  causes  for  distress  and  anzie^ 
in  the  news  from  home,  particularly  as  regarded  Branwell.  In  the  dead  of  tbe 
night,  lying  awake  at  the  end  of  the  long  deserted  dormitory"— this  was  durii« 
the  grandei  vaoances—''  in  the  vast  and  silent  house,  every  fear  respecting  those 
whom  she  loved,  and  who  were  so  far  off  in  another  country,  became  a  terrible 
reahty,  oppressmg  her  and  choking  up  the  very  life-blood  m  her  heart.  Those 
nights  were  tunes  of  sick,  dreary,  wakeful  misery;  precursors  of  many  audi  fa 
after  years. 

"In  the  daytime,  driven  abroad  by  loathing  of  her  companion  [a  cold,  profii- 

Ste  Frenchwoman— her  fellow-teacher  in  the  pmiiotmai]  and  by  the  wesk  leat- 
isness  of  fever,  she  tried  to  walk  herself  into  such  a  state  of  bodily  fatigue  as 
would  induce  sleep.  .  .  The  shades  of  evening  made  her  retrace  her  fbotateps 
—sick  for  want  of  food,  but  not  hungry;  fatigued  with  long  ccmtinued  exercise- 
ri       in*  doomed  to  another  weary,  haunted  night  of  sleeplessnesa."— 
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tiungs,  because  it  is  absoliitely  necessanr  to  me  to  have  some  relief.** 
And  later,  during  her  stay  with  Miss  Mlartmeau,  she  writes:  *^  I  never 
shall  forget  last  autumn  !  Some  days  and  nights  hare  been  crael ;  but 
now,  baring  once  told  you  this,  I  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  My 
loathing  of  solitude  grew  extreme;  my  recollection  of  my  sisters  in- 
tolerably pcngnant    I  am  better  now." 

The  deaths  of  her  brother  and  two  sisters  had  occurred  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Branwell  died  in  the  September  of  '48.  Emily  in  the  De- 
cember, and  Anne  in  the  May  following.  It  was  the  deathbed  of  Emily 
that  mainly  harrowed  her  feelings,  and  haunted  her  memory.  EmUv's 
death  was  in  keeping  with  her  life — marked  by  stranee  tokens  of  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  resolute,  wayward  strength  of  will.  Our  im- 
pression is  that,  had  life  and  opportunity  been  granted  her,  this  younger 
sister  would  have  achieved  in  fiterature  some  feat  of  surpassing  power. 
There  was  a  worid  of  latent  force  in  that  reserved  and  somewhat  forbid- 
ding recluse-^  volcanic  energy,  a  pent-up  fire,  of  which  only  some 
boding  sparks  and  arrowy  flames  might  be  seen  to  shoot  forth,  in  the 
wild,  rough,  seemingly  reckless  pages  of  Wnthering  Heights."  Mrs. 
Gaskell  fairly  owns,  that  all  that  she,  a  stranger,  had  been  sJble  to  learn 
about  Emily  Bronte,  has  not  tended  to  give  herself,  or  her  readers,  a 
pleasant  impression  of  this  remarkable  giri.  But  then  again  she  reminds 
us  that  the  character  of  Shirley  is  Charlotte's  representative  of  her  sister,, 
bidding  us  remember  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  Emily  compared 
Math  Chariotte^  who^  out  of  her  more  intimate  knowledge,  says  that  she 
^was  genuinely  g'ood,  and  truly  great,'  and  who  tried  to  depict  her  cha- 
racter in  Shirley  Keeldar,  as  what  Emily  Bronte  would  have  lieen,  had 
she  been  placed  in  health  and  prosperity •'^  According  to  a  good  old 
nurse,  Emily  was  the  prettiest  of  the  children,  at  the  time  they  were  six 
in  number,  and  used  to  walk  out  together,  hand  in  hand,  towards  the 
glorious  wild  moors,  which  in  after  days  they  loved  so  passionately.  A 
sdioolfellow  of  Charlotte's  describes  Emily  as  a  tall,  long-armed  giri, 
more  fully  grown  than  her  elder  sister;  extremely  reserved  in  manner." 
Mrs.  Gaskell  correctly  distinguishes  reserve  from  shyness— believing  that 
shyness  would  please,  if  it  knew  how;  whereas,  reserve  is  indi&rent 
whether  it  pleases  or  not.  Accepting  which  distinction  as  a  just  one,  Char- 
lotte and  her  youngest  sister  Anne  were  shy,  Emily  was  reserved.  ^<  Emily 
and  Anne  were  bound  up  in  their  lives  and  interests  like  twins.  The 
former  from  reserve,  the  latter  from  timidity,  avoided  all  friendships  and 
intimacies  beyond  their  family.  Emily  was  imperrious  to  influence ;  she 
never  came  in  contact  with  public  opinion,  and  her  own  decision  of  what 
was  right  and  fitting  was  a  law  for  her  conduct  and  appearance^  with 
which  she  allowed  no  one  to  interfere.  Her  love  was  poured  out  on 
Anne,  as  Chariotte's  was  on  her.  But  the  affection  among  all  the  three 
was  stronger  than  either  life  or  death." 

When  Charlotte  went  as  teacher  to  Miss  WooWs,  in  the  summer  of 
1835,  Emily  accompanied  her  as  a  pupil.  But  lynngle  quarter  sufficed 
to  shatter  the  home-sick  girl's  health  and  spurits,  and  the  less  unpliant 
Anne  came  in  her  stead.  My  sister  Emily  loved  the  moors,"  writes 
Charlotte,  referring  to  this  part  of  their  lives.  "  Flowers  brighter  than 
the  rose  bloomed  in  the  blackest  of  the  heath  for  her; — out  of  a  sullen 
hollow  in  a  livid  hill-side,  her  mind  could  make  an  Eden.  She  found  in 
the  bleak  solitude  many  and  dear  delights;  and  not  the  least  and  best- 
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Ibv^  waih-Ubirtf.  liberty  was  tbe  Iweath  Ena/s  noiteilt ;  wSibonl 
ittbe  peri^Md.    Tbe  from  h«r  own  home  to  a  aeboel,  aad  fnm 

Imt  owb  Tery  BoitdetSy  veij  teeluded,  but  tinrestncled  tui  iHMurtifieiAl 
mmde  of  Itfiiy  lo  one  of  dbdpUned  routiae  (tbovgh  uader  tbe  Idodeti 
maspieee),  wms  what  ebe  fiiUed  in  endariog.  Her  aature  proved  here  too 
strong  for  her  fortitude.  Every  monung,  when  she  woke,  the  vimoq  ef 
boate  and  tbe  moors  rushed  on  ber,  sod  darkened  aad  saddeaed  the  day 
that  lay  before  ber.  Nobody  knew  what  ailed  her  hot  nae.  I  knew 
only  too  well.  In  this  straggle  her  health  was  quickly  broken :  hsr 
whke  hcBy  attenaated  form,  and  failing  strengthy  direateocMi  rapid  declns. 
I  felt  in  my  heart  she  would  die,  if  ^didnetgohomey  and  widi  this  eon- 
Tiotion  obtamed  her  recaL  She  had  only  been  three  months  at  sebool; 
and  it  was  some  years  before  the  experiment  of  sending  her  from  hoBM 
was  again  reotured  on."  The  first  renewed  experiment  of  the  kind  was 
whim  she  went  as  teadier  to  a  sebool  in  Halilsz  for  six  months.  The 
aseoad,  when  she  accompanied  Charlotte  to  Brussels.  Here,  we  are  told, 
the  two  nstcrs  invariably  walked  together,  generally  keeping  a  profound 
silence  during  tbe  hours  of  recreation^  whtch  were  always  spent  in  tbe 
garden  ;  Emily,  though  so  mwh  the  taller,  leaning  on  Cbariotts^  who 
would  always  answer  when  spoken  to,  taking  the  lead  in  replying  to  any 
lamark  addressed  to  both ;  Emily  rarely  speeding  to  any  one.  M.  H^er, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  the  head  of  the  penmomuU  (sjid  in  certain  '^ae- 
eidentals"  the  prototype  of  M .  Paul  Emanuel,  in  Yillette"),  seems  to 
have  rated  Emily's  genius  as  something  even  higher  than  Charlotte's : 
she  bad  a  head  fcnr  logic,  and  a  capability  of  argument,  unusual  in  a  man, 
and  rare  indeed  in  a  woman,  aeeording  to  M.  H^ger.  "  Inqwiring  the 
fotee  of  this  gift,  was  a  stubborn  tenacity  of  will,  which  rendered  her  ob- 
tuse to  all  reasoniag  where  ber  own  wishes,  or  her  own  sense  of  riglit, 
were  conaemed.  <  She  should  have  been  a  man — a  great  navigator,'  said 
M.  H^ffer,  in  speaking  of  her.  '  Her  powerful  reason  would  have  dedaced 
new  Bfneres  of  discovery  from  the  knowledge  of  the  old;  and  her  stroi^ 
inipeijous  will  would  never  have  been  daunted  by  opposition  or  difficulty; 
never  hate  given  way  but  with  life.'  And  yet,  moreover,  her  faculty  of 
imagination  was  smm  that,  if  she  had  written  a  history,  her  view  of  scenes 
aad  characters  would  have  been  so  vivid,  and  so  powerfully  expressed,  aad 
supported  by  sueh  a  show  of  argusMnt,  that  it  would  have  dominated 
over  the  reader,  whatever  might  have  been  his  previous  opinions,  or  his 
ooofer  perceptions  of  its  truth.  But  she  appeared  egotistieal  and  exact- 
ing compared  to  Charlotte,  who  was  always  unselfish  (this  is  M.  User's 
testimony) ;  and  in  the  anxiety  of  the  elder  to  midce  her,  younger  sister 
eoatented,  allowed  her  to  exercise  a  kind  of  uaoonseious  tyranny 
Ofer  her."* 

Many  traits  in  the  diaracter  of  Shirley  were  avowedly  taken  firom 
that  of  Emily — her  way  of  sitting  on  the  rag  reading,  with  her  arm 
found  her  rough  bull-dog's  neck — her  calling  to  a  strange  dog,  running 
past,  with  hanging  heyl  and  lolbng  tongue,  to  give  it  a  merci^  draogiit 

♦  The  following  excerpt  is  Uken  from  the  notes  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  rWt  to 
Haworth:  "Wetalked  .  .  .  of  her  going  to  Brassels;  wfaempon  I  saidldia- 

liked  Lacy  Snowe,  and  we  discotsed  M.  Paul  Emanuel;  and  I  told  ker  ef  -'a 

admiratbn  of  'Shirley,'  whfck  pleased  her,  for  the  character  of  Sbirl^  wasmeaaS 
te  hsr  sister  Emily,  ahoat  whom  she  is  never  tiied  of  taUdni^  nor  I  of  Hsteningt 
Broilj  must  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Titans,— great  graaddanghter  ef  the 
giauts  who  used  to  inhabit  earth;*— t99.) 
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of  Minv  flimddened  so$ip  at  hetf  W  noUy  stern  preseiiM  of  miad, 
soing  T^i^  Mio  the  Idtefam,  and  takbg  up  oBe  of  Tabby's  red-bot 
Italian  irons  to  sear  the  bitten  plaaa,  and  teUiog  no  one,  tUi  the  danger 
Has  welK4itgh  over — all  this,  looked  upon  as  a  weU-ioTented  fiction  in 

*  Shirley/  was  written  down  by  Giarlotte  with  streaming  eyes ;  it  was 
Ifae  fitenil  true  aoceiHit  of  what  Emily  had  done.  The  same  tawny 
baU-dog  (wi^  lug  'strangled  wlustle'),  oalled  ' Tartar*  in  <  Shiriey,'  waa 

*  Keeper'  in  Haworth  parsonage ;  a  gift  to  Esnily.  With  the  gift  came 
a  wamin|^.  Keepsr  was  faitlifol  to  the  depths  of  his  nature  as  long  as 
lie  was  with  finends ;  bat  be  who  stniek  hioi  with  a  stick  or  whip  roused 
tiie  relentless  nature  of  the  bmte,  who  flew  at  his  throat  forthwith,  aad 
held  biai  there  till  one  or  the  other  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Now 
Keeper^s  hous^ld  iaidt  was  this.  He  lored  to  steal  np-stahrs,  and 
■tretch  his  sqaare,  tawny  limbs,  on  the  comfortable  beds,  covered  with 
delicate  white  eeonterpaaes.  Bat  the  cleanliness  of  the  parsonage  ai^ 
laagements  was  periect,  and  tins  habit  of  Keeper's  was  so  objectionable, 
diat  Elaiily,  in  reply  to  Tabby's  remonstrances,  dedared  that,  if  ever  he 
was  feand  again  tiaasgrcamg,  she  herself,  in  defiance  <^  warning  and 
Us  well-known  £noeity  of  natare,  would  beat  him  so  severely  that  he 
would  never  ofiend  again.  In  the  gathering  dusk  an  autumn  evett- 
ing.  Tabby  came,  half  triumphantly,  half  treaiblingly,  but  in  great 
wrath,  to  tell  Emily  that  Keeper  was  lying  on  the  beet  bed,  in  drow^ 
Tolupiooasaess.  dbariotte  saw  Emily's  whitening  face  and  set  mouth, 
but  dared  not  speak  to  iaierlere ;  no  one  dared  when  Emily's  eyes  glowed 
in  that  numncr  oat  of  the  paleness  of  her  face,  and  when  her  lips  were  so 
compressed  into  stone.  She  went  up-stanv,  and  Tabby  and  Charlotte 
•taod  in  the  gloomy  passage  below,  AiU  of  the  dark  shadows  of  coming 
night.  Down  stairs  came  Emily,  dragging  after  her  the  unwilling 
Keeper,  Ins  hind  less  set  in  a  heavy  attitude  of  resistance,  held  by  the 

*  seoft  of  his  neck,'  out  growling  low  and  savagely  all  the  time.  The 
watchers  would  fidn  have  spoken,  but  durst  not,  tor  fear  of  taking  off 
Emily's  attention,  aad  eausing  her  to  avert  her  head  for  a  moment  from 
the  enraged  brute.  She  let  him  go,  planted  in  a  dark  comer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs ;  no  time  was  there  to  fetch  stick  or  rod,  for  fear  of  the 
ti^*9Mg^Bg  clutch  at  her  throat — ^ber  bare  clenched  fist  struck  against  his 
xad  oeree  eyes,  before  he  had  time  to  make  his  spring,  and,  in  the  laa- 
gnaga  of  the  tur^  she  *  poaished  htm^  till  his  eyes  were  swelled  up^  aad 
the  half-blind,  stupified  beast  was  led  to  his  accustomed  lair,  to  hsMre  Ins 
pollen  head  fomented  aad  cared  Ibr  by  the  very  Emily  heraetf."* 

A  firagment  from  a  letter  of  Charlotte's  to  Miss  Wooler,  respecting 
the  setting  of  some  railway  shares,  as  to  the  expedteacjr  o£  which  Emily's 
cqiinion  ran  counter  to  her  sister's,  is  a  suggestive  aid  towards  our  a»» 
preciation  of  her  character :  **  Disinterested  and  energetic  she  certainly 
»;  and  if  she  be  not  qmte  so  tmtable  or  open  to  convietioii  as  I  could 


*  **Tbe  genemu  dog,"  adds  Mrs.  Oaikell,  <*oired  her  no  grudge ;  he  loved  her 
dearly  ever  after :  be  walked  Urtt  among  tbe  nouraers  to  her  funeral;  he  slept 
raoaidng  for  nights  at  the  door  of  her  empty  room,  and  never,  so  to  tpeak,  le- 
j(^oed,  dog  fesbien,  after  her  death.  He,  hi  his  turn,  was  mourned  over  Inr  the 
aarviving  sister.  Let  as  sondiovr  hope,  in  half  Ited  Indian  creed,  that  he  fuUowa 
EmHy  now:  and,  when  be  rests,  sleeps  on  some  soft  white  bed  of  dreams,  aa- 
punished  when  he  awakens  to  the  life  of  the  land  of  shadows."— (L  308  sq.) 

The  death  of  poor  old  Keeper  tosk  pine  ttarat  ysa»afMr that  sTkiaadMrms: 
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wbh,  I  must  remember  perfection  if  not  the  lot  of  hnmanify :  and  as 
long  at  we  can  regard  tnoee  we  love,  and  to  wliom>re  are  doselj  alHed, 
witn  profbmid  and  never-shaken  esteem,  it  is  a  small  thing  that  ihey 
8lu>Qla  vex  US  occasionally  by  what  appear  to  us  unreasonable  and  bead- 
strong  notions." 

Had  Emilpr  but  lived— her  sister  with  well-grounded  confidence  affirms, 
in  the  tonchmg  pre&ce  to  her  poems  and  her  one  novel — her  mind  would 
of  itself  have  grown  like  a  strong  tree — ^loftier,  stndghter,  wider-spread- 
ing— and  its  matured  fruits  would  have  attained  a  mellower  ripeness  and 
sunnier  bloom  ;  but  on  that  mind  time  and  experience  alone  could  work; 
to  the  influence  of  other  intellects  it  was  not  amenable.  In  that  prefiu», 
when  touching  on  the  composition  and  character  of  Wuthering  Heights," 
Chariotte  Bronte  plainly  avowed  that  Emily  had  scarcely  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  peasantry  amongst  whom  she  lived,  than  a  nun  has  of 
the  countrypeople  that  pass  her  convent  gates.  Constitutionally  re- 
served, circumstances  favoured  and  Ibstered  her  tendency  to  sednsioo. 

Though  her  feeling  for  the  people  round  her  was  benevolent,  inter- 
course with  them  she  never  sought,  nor,  with  few  exceptions,  ever  ex- 
perienced ;  and  yet  she  knew  them,  knew  their  waprs,  their  language, 
their  family  histories  ;  she  could  hear  of  them  with  interest,  and  talk  of 
them  with  detail,  minute,  graphic,  and  accurate;  but  wM  them  she 
rarely  exchanged  a  word."*  In  this  respect  she  was  the  same  to  the 
last.  Her  sisters  saw  her  dying  before  their  eyes,  dying  duly,  but  she 
would  not  speak  of  her  condition,  nor  be  spoken  to  concenung  it. 
Chariotte  writes  in  October  (1848):  Her  reserved  nature  oeoasions  me 
great  uneasiness  of  mind.  It  is  useless  to  Question  her ;  you  get  no 
answers.  It  is  still  more  useless  to  recommend  remedies ;  they  are  never 
adopted."  A  month  later :  ^  I  told  you  Emilv  was  ill,  in  my  kst  letter. 
She  has  not  rallied  yet.  She  is  vety  ill.  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  aee 
her,  your  impression  would  be  that  there  is  no  hope.  A  more  hollow, 
wasted,  pallid  aspect,  I  have  not  beheld.  ...  In  this  state  she  reaolutaly 
refuses  to  see  a  doctor ;  she  will  give  no  explanation  of  her  fedings,  die 
will  scarcely  allow  her  feelings  to  be  alluded  ta  Our  position  is,  and 
has  been  for  some  weeks,  exquisitely  painfuL  God  only  knows  how  all 
this  is  to  terminate."  God  only  knew ;  but  they  could  only  too  aocn* 
ratel  v  guess.  More  than  once,  I  have  been  forced  boldly  to  r^;ard  the 
terrible  event  of  her  loss  as  possible,  and  even  probable.  But  nature 
shrinks  from  such  thoughts.  I  think  Emily  seems  the  nearest  thing  to 
my  heart  in  the  worid."  A  doctor  was  at  last  called  in.  But  EmOy  re- 
fused to  see  him.  She  protested  that  no  poisoning  doctor"  should  come 
near  her.  The  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  describe  to  a  medfical 
man  what  symptoms  they  had  observed :  the  medicines  he  sent  she  re- 

**  He  had  come  to  the  panonage  in  the  fierce  strength  of  his  youth.  Sullen  and 
ferocious,  he  had  met  with  his  master  in  the  indomiuble  £mily.  like  most 
dogs  of  hii  kind,  he  feared,  respected,  and  deeply  lored  her  who  subdued  him. 
He  had  mourned  her  with  the  pathetic  fidelity  of  his  nature,  fiOling  into  old  age 
after  her  death.  And  now  [1851],  her  sorvivmg  sister  wrote :  *  Poor  old  Kseper 
died  last  Mondav  morning,  alter  being  ill  one  n^ht;  he  went  gently  to  sleep;  we 
laid  hii  old  faithful  head  in  the  garden.  .  .  .  O^ere  was  something  veiy  sad  in 
misshig  the  M  dog;  jet  I  am  gUd  he  met  a  natural  fate.  People  kept  hint- 
inff  he  ought  to  be  put  awaj,  which  neither  papa  nor  I  liked  to  think  ot**— 


♦  FMm  to  «  Wuthering  Heighto"  (ed.  185l> 
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fbsed  to  take,  denying  that  she  was  ilL  Meanwhile  she  was  rapidly 
growing  worse.  Mrs.  Gaskell  reeals  with  vivid  feeling  Charlotte  Bront^'^ 
shiver  as  she  described  the  pang  she  felt,  when,  after  having  searched  in 
the  little  hollows  and  sheltered  crevices  of  the  moors  (it  was  Deoemher 
now)  for  a  lingering  spray  of  heather— just  one  spray,  however  withered 
— to  take  in  to  Emily,  she  saw  that  the  flower  was  not  recognised  by  the 
dim  and  indifferent  eyes.  Yet,  to  the  last,  Emily  adhered  tenaciously 
to  her  habits  of  independence.  She  would  suffer  no  one  to  assist  her. 
Any  effort  to  do  so  roused  the  old  stem  spirit.  One  Tuesday  morning, 
in  December,  she  arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual,  making  many  a 
pause,  but  doing  everything  for  herself,  and  even  endeavouring  to  take 
up  her  employment  of  sewing :  the  servant  looked  on,  and  knew  what 
the  catching,  rattling  breath,  and  the  glazing  of  the  eye  too  surely  fore- 
told; but  she  kept  at  her  work;  and  Charlotte  and  Anne,  though  fiill  of 
unspeakable  dread,  had  still  the  faintest  spark  of  hope.  On  that  morn- 
ing Charlotte  wrote  thus — probably  in  the  very  presence  of  her  dying 
nster : 

« 'Tuesday. 

'  I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  if  I  had  had  one  word  of  hope 
to  say;  but  I  have  not.  She  glows  daily  weaker.  The  physician's 
opinion*  was  expressed  too  obscurely  to  be  of  use.  He  sent  some 
medi4ne>  which  she  would  not  take.  Moments  so  dark  as  these  I  have 
never  known.  I  pray  for  God's  support  to  us  all.  Hitherto  He  has 
granted  it' " 

Moments  so  dark  as  these,  Charlotte  Bronte  had  never  known.  Yet 
she  had  known  darker  moments  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  a  sorely-tried 
sufferer.  Only  a  month  or  two  ago  she  had  stood  beside  her  brother's 
deathbed,  and  had  then  felt,  and  said,  that  the  final  separation,  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  pale  corpse,  g^ve  her  more  acute,  bitter  pain  than  she  could 
have  imagined.  It  was,  up  to  that  time,  the  culminating  point  of  many 
dark  moments— rdark  with  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt — a  palpable  ob- 
scure. But  now  was  about  to  strike  the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness—- 
the  full  power,  hitherto  un&thomed  in  its  awful  possibilities. 

It  was  the  same  Tuesday  in  December.  The  morning  drew  on  to 
noon.  Emily  was  worse.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  said  to  Char- 
lotte, '  If  you  will  send  for  a  doctor,  I  will  see  him  now.'  About  two 
o'clock  she  died. 

«*Dec2l8t,  1848. 

«  <  Emily  suffers  no  more  from  pain  and  weakness  now.  She  never  will 
suffer  more  in  this  world.  She  is  gone,  after  a  hard,  short  conflict.  She 
died  on  Tuesdayj  the  very  day  I  wrote  to  you.  I  thought  it  very  pos- 
sible she  might  be  with  us  still  for  weeks;  and  a  few  hours  after  she  was 
in  eternity.  Yes ;  there  is  no  Emily  in  time  or  on  earth  now.  Yester- 
day, we  put  her  poor,  wasted,  mortal  frame  quieUy  under  the  church 
pavement.  We  are  very  calm  at  present.  Why  should  we  be  other- 
wise ?  The  anguish  of  seeing  her  suffer  is  over ;  the  spectacle  of  the 
pains  of  death  is  gone  by ;  the  funeral  day  is  past.    We  feel  she  is  at 

"  In  a  previous  letter  of  CHiarlotte's  occurs  thU  passage  (December  1^  1848)  : 
"  I  have  written,  unknown  to  her,  to  an  eminent  physidan  in  London,  giving  as 
minute  a  statement  of  her  case  and  symptoms  as  I  could  draw  up^  and  requesting 
an  o^on.  I  expect  an  answer  in  a  day  or  twa"— (II.  82.) 
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MM  Mo  Mi  iMwt»tramU»iW  tb»  hard  froii  and  Inem  viidL 
Bnily  doaa  nai  faal  (heok  Ske  died  ia  a  tiiae  of  pramiae.  W«  Mr  kar 
taken  frean  lifo  in  ita  prime.  But  it  ta  God'a  will,  and  dM  pkoa  wka» 
dbe  k  gone  ia  better  thaa  thait  the  baa  left.' 

Alas,  the  aogtiish  of  aeeiag  her  atifier  was  mot  amn    The  apaelade  oC 
paiat  of  de^  waa  not  gone  bj.  Again  aad  again,  ta  hat  9wm  d/iag 
dtfj  natttt  Charlotte  see  renewed  widt  ^gktful  aoearaej. 

In  the  dead  nnhapp  j  night,  and  when  the  rain  was  on  the  mi, 
that  harrowing  scene  of  the  final  struggle,  diat  freezing  spectacle  of  Ae 
last  agony.  Take  one  extract  from  her  subsequent  correspondence :  *^  I 
cannot  foiget  Emily's  death-day ;  it  becomes  a  more  fixed,  a  darker,  a  more 
frequently  recurring  idea  in  my  mind  than  ever.  It  was  very  terrible.  She 
was  torn,  conscious,  panting,  reluctant,  though  resolute,  out  of  a  happy 
life.  But  it  will  not  do  to  dwell  on  these  things."  When  Charlotte 
wrote  that,  Anne  was  still  alive.  Six  weeks  more,  and  she  had  lost 
Anne  too.    All,  all  were  gone,  the  old  ^miliar  faces. 

Emily's  strong  unbending  will,  her  determined  habit  of  independence,  so 
characteristically  asserted  in  her  act  of  rising  and  dressing  herself,  and 
tryii^  to  sew  as  usual,  after  the  death  rattle  might  already  be  heard  in  her 
throat, — though  it  was,  perhaps,  more  prominently  exemplified  in  her  than 
in  any  other  member  of  the  family,  was  yet  not  peculiar  to  herself  alone.  It 
was  inherited  direct  from  Mr.  Bront6.  The  aged  clergyman  caused  Char- 
lotte deep  anxiety  during  her  last  two  or  three  years  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which,  in  spite  of  serious  illness  and  the  infirmities  of  his  prolonged 
years,  he  persisted  in  undertaking  the  same  toils  as  when  he  was  so  much 
younger  and  stronger.  He  would  wend  his  way,  as  of  yore,  to  distant 
hamlets  belonging  to  his  cure,  and  would  come  back  ^  utterly  fieitigued, 
aod  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  questioning  himself  sadly  as  to  where  all  his 
&rmer  strength  of  body  was  gone  to.  His  strength  of  will  was  the  same 
as  ever.  That  which  he  resolved  to  do  he  did,  at  whatever  cost  of 
weariness."  Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  what  Mrs.  Gaskell  heard  from 
one  who  attended  the  unhappy  son,  Branwell,  in  his  last  illness, — that  ha 
resolved  on  standing  up  to  aie.  He  had  repeatedly  said,  that  as  long  as 
there  was  life  there  was  strength  of  will  to  do  what  it  chose ;  aad  when 
the  last  agony  began,  he  insisted  on  assuming  the  position  just  men- 
tioned.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  Branwell  and  his  companionslup 
may  be  traced  that  element  of  coarseness"  which  has  repelled  so  many 
readers  of  the  fictions  alike  of  Currer,  EUis,  and  Acton  Bell,  when  xaea 
and  their  manner  of  oonversation  are  introduced  upon  the  scene.  Sock 

coarseness"  was,  all  tilings  considered,  almost  inevitable^  if  mea,  and 
their  common  talk,  were  to  be  admitted  at  all  into  the  story.  Whoai 
else  of  the  other  sex  did  the  sisters  at  that  time  see  anything  o^  but  their 
only  brother  ?  And  this  brother  had  fallen  into  evil  courses ;  and  though, 
of  course,  as  Charlotte's  biographer  observes,  he  was  earS^  enough  not 
to  reveal  anything  before  his  £ather  and  sisters  of  the  (ileasures  ne  in- 
dulged in,  yet  his  tone  of  thought  and  conversation  became  gradoally 
coarser,  aad,  for  awhile,  hu  sisters  tried  to  persuade  themsalveethatfuch 
coarseness  was  apart  of  manliness.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  verdiet  or  the  geserai 
charge  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which  she  has  conceived  and  executed 

•  VoL  iL  p.  78. 
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dM  ymfstwfky.  ^Ido  net  deny  for myMlF,''  Jk^my%  <^ tin  ezbteiMMf 
WMWDiii  beM  and  there  in  her  worln^  eiherwwe  entire^  noUifc.  i 
eolv  Mk  theee  who  reed  theea  to  oonader  her  fife — whuh  hat  heeo  opeaij 
hnd  bare  hefbre  then — aod  to  saj  how  it  eoaU  be  othet  wiie.  Sheeewfew 
Men  ;  and  among  theee  hw  were  one  w  tam  wkh  wheat  the  had  been 
•Dqnaintod  enMe  early  girlhood — ^who  had  shown  her  orach  friendlnieat 
and  kindaeet — through  whoee  iSranly  she  had  reeeived  many  pleaeoree*— 
for  whose  intolleet  she  had  a  great  respeet>— hi;^  who  talked  hefoaabeiv  if 
not  to  her,  with  as  little  retieeooe  as  Rochester  talked  to  Jane  Ejreu 
Take  this  in  connexion  with  her  poor  brother^s  sad  life^  and  the  ovt- 
spoken  people  among  whom  she  HTed,*-femember  her  ^strong^  feeUftg 
of  the  duty  of  representing  life  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be»— 
and  then  do  her  justice  for  all  that  she  was,  and  all  that  she  would  hare 
been  (had  God  spared  her),  radier  than  censure  her  because  monrastanees 
forced  her  to  touch  pitch,  as  it  were,  and  by  it  her  hand  was  for  a  nwaent 
defiled.  It  was  but  skin-deep.  Every  change  in  her  life  was  purifying 
her;  it  hardly  eould  raise  hor.  Again  I  cry,  ^  If  she  had  but  lived 
And  ^lat  cry  will  find  an  echo — a  longing,  lingering  one — a  sigh  from 
the  depths,  sorrow-fraught  and  loi^^-dram-out — in  every  generous  and 
believing  heart. 

There  needed  no  bi<^praphy  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to  met  a  world-wide 
interest  in  the  writings  of  Cunrer  Bell.  But  the  interest  in  those  writings 
is  materially  enhanced,  and  so  is  the  admiration  they  command,  by  the 
eontente  of  that  biography.  We  marvel  the  more  at  the  genius  which 
eut  out  for  itself  a  pathway  through  su<^  labyrinthine  obstacles,  and 
brarely  asserted  its  might  and  maintained  its  right  in  despite  of 
hindrances  so  many,  and  discouragements  so  severe.  That  dreary  dwell- 
ing-house in  Haworth  churchyard  is  now  one  of  the  most  notewordiy 
spots  this  nineteenth  century  in  Engfamd  has  to  show. 

When  Villette"  was  passing  tim>ngh  the  press,  a  letter  from  one  of 
Miss  Bronte's  London  publishers — whose  names  will  long  be  honourably 
associated  with  her  own— expressed  an  opinion  that  uie  diaracter  of 
Looy  Snowe  would  be  thought  morbid  aira  weak,  unless  the  hivtory  of 
her  life  were  more  fully  given.  The  author  repfies :  ^  I  consider  that 
rfie  is  both  morbid  and  weak  at  times ;  her  character  sets  up  no  pre- 
tenaions  to  unmixed  streng^,  and  anybody  living  her  life  would  ne- 
eeeewrily  become  morbid.**  Anybody  ?  How  then  eould  a  Chariotte 
Bront^  escape?  Onoe  again  let  us  put  together  a  few  scattered  intima- 
tiona  that  bear  on  this  personal  question.  As  to  her  health,  for  instance. 
She  suffered  from  a  deranged  condition  of  the  liver — of  itself,  under  any 
ciroumstanees,  a  eanse  of  depressed  spirits.  We  are  told  that  mere 
bodily  pain,  however  acute,  (die  could  always  put  aside;  but  too  of^ 
iH-health  aasailed  her  in  a  part  far  more  to  be  dreaded.  Her  depression 
of  spirits,  when  she  was  not  well,  was  pitiful  in  its  extremity.  She  was 
atware  that  it  was  constitutional,  and  could  reason  about  it;  but  no 
reaeoaine  prevented  her  suflfering  mental  agony,  while  the  bodily  cause 
remained  in  force.**  This  is  not  an  unfreqnent  ease,  especially  with 
otherwise  elastic,  buoyant  temperaments :  they  can  reason  about  the  evil, 
but  cannot  reason  themselves  out  of  it.  Here  b  one,  out  of  many 
nmilar  passages  hi  the  course  of  her  correspondence :  ^  That  depression 
of  spirits  which  1  thought  was  gone  bj  when  I  wrote  last»  came  hadk 
again  with  a  heavy  raoail ;  antcffQal  oonftation  anaiied,  and  then  ittfiam- 
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mation.    I  had  severe  pain  in  my  right  stde,  frequent  bamtng  and 
aching  in  my  chest;  sleep  almost  forsook  me,  or  would  never  eome, 
except  accompanied  by  g^iastl^  dreams;  appedte  vanished,  and  slow 
fever  was  my  continnaf  companion.'*    At  another  time :  "  For  a  montfa 
or  six  weeks  about  the  equinox  (autumnal  or  vernal)  is  a  period  of  the 
year  which,  I  have  noticed,  strangely  tries  me.    Sometunes  the  stram 
falls  on  the  mental,  sometunes  on  the  physical  part  of  me ;  I  am  ill  wtth 
neuralgic  headache,  or  I  am  ground  to  the  dust  with  deep  detection  o£ 
spirits  (not,  however,  such  dejection  but  I  can  keep  it  to  myself)."  The 
least  excitement  brought  on  headache^blinding,  prostradng  headache 
from  which  she  suffered  in  particular  while  writing  "  Villette ;"  th^  mote 
interested  she  grew  in  her  characters,  the  surer  and  severer  were  de 
headaches  that  ensued.    Stoutly,  nevertheless,  she  resisted  the  impor- 
tunities of  her  friends  to  leave  home  for  awhile^  when    these  consti- 
tutional  accesses  of  low  spirits  preyed  too  much  upon  her  in  her  solitode." 
Unless  absolutely  necessary,  to  ward  off  positive  illness  in  an  acute  or 
aggravated  form,  she  would  not  allow  herself  any  such  indn^ence. 
"She  dreaded  the  perpetual  reconurse^ to  such  stimulants  as  duu^  of 
scene  and  society,  because  of  the  reaction  that  was  sure  to  follow.  As 
far  as  she  could  see,  her .  life  was  ordained  to  be  lonely,  and  she  must 
subdue  her  nature  to  her  life,  and,  if  possible,  bring  the  two  into  harmony. 
When  she  could  employ  hmelf  in  fiction,  all  was  comparatively  wcIL 
The  diaracters  were  her  companions  in  the  quiet  hours,  which  she  spent 
utteriy  alone,  unable  often  to  stir  out  of  doors  for  many  days  togedier. 
The  interest  of  the  persons  in  her  novels  supplied  the  lack  of  interest  in 
her  life ;  and  Memory  and  Imagination  found  their  appropriate  work, 
and  ceased  to  prey  upon  her  vitals.    But  too  frequendy  sne  could  not 
write,  could  not  see  her  people,  nor  hear  them  speak ;  a  great  mist  of  head- 
ache had  blotted  them  out ;  they  were  non-existent  to  her.* 

And  then  as  for  entering  into  society, — although  far  removed  from 
Emily's  degree  of  absolute  reserve,  she  was  constitudonally  shy,  and  was 
rendered  painfull;^  averse  to  intercourse  with  strangers  by  the  established 
habits  of  ner  retired  life,  and  the  nervous  sensitiveness  of  her  poor  frail 
physique.  During  the  lifetime  of  Emily  and  Anne,  the  three  nsters  in 
their  daily  walks  seldom  went  downwards  through  the  village :  they 
were  sh^  of  meedng  even  £Bm:iiliar  faces" — "never  faced  their  kind 
voluntarily,  and  always  preferred  the  solitude  and  freedom  of  the  moats." 
An  English  lady  at  Brussels  who  used  to  ask  Charlotte  and  Emily  to 
spend  Sundays  and  holidays  with  her,  until  she  found  that  they  felt  more 
pain  than  pleasure  from  such  visits,  reports  that  Emily  hardly  ever 
uttered  more  than  a  monosyllable,  while  Charlotte  was  sometimea  exdted 
sufficiently  to  speak  eloquendy  and  well — on  certain  subjects ;  bat  before 
her  tongue  was  thus  loosened,  she  had  a  habit  of  gradually  wheeling  round 
on  her  chair,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  her  face  from  the  persons  to  whom 
she  was  spealdng.  A  letter  written  home  by  Mrs.  GaskeJl  from  Sir  Jamet 
Kay  Shutdeworth's  place  at  the  Lakes,  where  the  authoress  of  Rath'* 
first  made  acquaintance  with  Currer  Bell,  contains  this  passage :  We 


♦  •*  The  conclusion  of  this  third  volume  [of  *  Villette'],"  she  writes,  for  inftance, 
to  Mr.  Smith  of  Comhill  (Nov.  1852),  "is  still  a  matter  of  some  anxiety :  1  cm 
but  do  my  best,  however.  It  would  speedily  be  finished,  could  I  ward  off  certain 
obnoxious  headaches,  iivhich,  whenever  I  get  into  the  spirit  of  my  work,  are  apt 
to  seise  and  prostrate  mc^-^CCf.  vol  ii.  pp.  246-6, 265-6.) 
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were  botb  inolnded  in  an  invitation  to  drink  tea  qoieilj  at  Fox  How 
[the  residence  of  Dr.  Arnold's  widow] ;  and  I  then  saw  how  sererely  her 
nerves  were  taxed  by  the  effort  of  going  amongst  strangers.  We  knew 
beforehand  that  the  number  of  the  party  would  not  exceed  twelve ;  but 
she  suffered  the  whole  day  from  an  acute  headache  brought  on  by 
apprehension  of  the  eveninc;.''  Again,  when  Charlotte  was  a  visitor  at 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  own  house,  the  presence  of  a  young  lady,  though  gentle 
and  sensible  after  Miss  Bronte's  own  heart,''  was  enough  to  create  a 
nervous  tremor.  I  was  aware,"  says  the  hostess,  ^  that  both  of  our 
guests  were  unusually  silent ;  and  I  saw  a  little  shiver  run  from  time  to 
time  over  Miss  Bronte's  frame.  I  could  account  for  the  modest  reserve 
of  the  [other]  young  lady ;  and  the  next  day  Miss  Bronte  told  me  how 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  strange  face  had  affected  her."  * 

All  this  sadly  marred  the  pleasure  she  reckoned  upon,  and  indeed 
usually  received,  from  her  visits  to  the  great  metropolis.  She  longed  to 
know  this  celebrated  man  and  that,  but  the  ordeal  of  a  formal  introduc- 
tion was  a  terrible  penalty  to  pay  for  the  dear  delight.  From  little  girl- 
hood upwards  she  nad  been  a  hero- worshipper  after  her  kind.  Wellington 
was  once  the  god  of  her  idolatry.  When  the  children  of  the  parsonage, 
in  full  and  nightly  conclave  assembled,  chose  each  an  island  of  his  or  her 
own,  and  the  chid  men  who  should  inhabit  them, — Branwell's  choice  fell 
on  John  Bull,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Leigh  Hunt ;  Emily's  on  Walter  Scot^ 
Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Johnny  Lockhart;  Anne's,  on  Michael  Sadler,  Lord 
Bentiit^,  Sir  Henry  Halford ;  while  Charlotte  made  election  of  the 

*  *^lt  was  now  two  or  three  jem,**  says  Mrs.  Gatkell,  in  continuation  of  this 
suljeot,  **  since  I  had  witnessed  a  similar  effect  produced  on  her,  in  anticipation 
of  a  quiet  evening  at  Fox  How;  and  since  then  she  had  seen  many  and  various 
people  in  London:  but  the  physical  sensations  produced  by  shyness  were  still  the 
same ;  and  on  the  fbllowing  day  she  laboured  under  severe  headache.  I  had 
several  opportunities  of  perceiving  how  this  nervousness  was  ingrained  in  her 
constitution,  and  how  acutely  she  suffered  in  striving  to  overcome  it  One 
evening  we  had,  among  other  guests,  two  sisters  who  sang  Scottish  ballads  ex- 
quisitely. Miss  Bronte  had  been  sitting  quiet  and  constrained  till  they  began 
*The  Bonnie  House  of  AhrUe,'  but  the  efitet  of  that  and  <  Carlisle  Yetts,'  which 
followed,  was  as  irresistible  as  the  plaving  of  the  Piper  of  Hamelin.  The  beanti- 
dear  light  came  into  her  eyes ;  her  lips  quivmd  with  emotion ;  she  foigot 
herself,  rose,  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  piano,  where  she  asked  eagerly  for  song 
after  song.  The  sisters  begged  her  to  come  and  see  them  the  next  morning, 
when  th^  would  sing  as  long  as  ever  she  liked ;  and  she  promised  gladly  and 
thankfully.  But  on  reaching  the  house  her  courage  failed.  We  walked  some 
time  up  and  down  the  street;  she  upbraiding  herself  all  the  while  for  folly,  and 
trying  to  dwell  on  the  sweet  echoes  in  her  memory  rather  than  on  the  thought  of 
a  third  sister  who  would  have  to  be  fkced  if  we  went  in.  But  it  was  of  no  use; 
and  dreading  lest  the  struggle  with  herself  might  bring  on  one  of  her  trying 
headaches,  I  entered  at  last  and  made  the  best  i^ogy  I  could  for  her  non« 
appearance.  Much  of  this  nervous  dread  of  encoantering  strangers  I  ascribed  to 
the  idea  of  her  personal  ugliness,  which  had  been  strongly  impressed  upon  her 
imagination  early  in  life,  and  which  she  exaggerated  to  herself  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  *  I  notice,'  said  she,  *  that  after  a  stranger  has  once  looked  at  my  face, 
he  is  careful  not  to  let  his  eyes  wander  to  that  part  of  the  room  again  !'  A  more 
untrue  idea  never  entered  into  any  one's  head.  Two  gentlemen  who  saw  her 
daring  this  visit,  without  knowing  at  the  time  who  she  was,  were  singularly 
attracted  by  her  appearance ;  and  this  feeling  of  attraction  towards  a  pleasant 
countenance,  sweet  voice,  and  gentle  timid  manners,  was  so  strong  in  one  as  to 
conquer  a  dislike  he  had  previously  entertained  to  her  works."— (H.  289-90.) 
And,  moreover,  at  this  time,  already  had  she  declined  three  offers  of  marriage. 
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W^Ibgioii  and  two 8011%  Chxiit^«  VaA  mbACm^wai 
Mm.  Abonutlij.  Thi§  wtsi  m  the  auMier  of  1829.  Theiv  nuL  loag 
afi«rw»«Uy  the  bsom  andfiune  of  Wdliiigtoa  were  s  aui^  megpetto 
tiM  spiiit  of  the  elder  siste — ead  fufiSned  te  eimoble  and  trawrfanae? aB 
ifaat  were  near  of  kki  te  hiok  The  Duke'a  mea^Umam  wodta  e£  sixpe- 
wegstioii  were  eaow  te*  impaat  grace  of  eondigiut^  as  it  wace.  evaa  to 
Ua'HwosoML''  Mr.  BcwU  waa  Sood  of  politics^  and  talked  tfautfred^ 
befiara  his  chiUcea — ^iasenmdbL  tfaatpolitici  beeaaie  *^evidtBtij  tkeicgml 
iateraat ;  die  D«i^  ef  Welliogton  their  demi-god.  All  that  selatad  to 
hkn  bdonged  to-  the  heroie  age^.  Did  Charlotte  want  a  kDigfat-emti 
ev  a  devoted  loiwr,  the  Maiq^  of  Douro  or  Lead  (Aadte  WeDedsy 
eame  read?  to  her  haad.*^  Fourteen  years  laler,  the  tlewoir  dm  wxote 
for  M.  Heger,  at  the  BrosMhr'  pemmfmaty  On  the  Name  of  Naae^ 
laod>"  shews  how  tenacious  she  was  of  the  eld  peopsaoesoionb  &m 
cmrmetsre  igaie  ef^^framkur  U  surpmtse  e»  veriie^  iSua  wntea-  the  Eeg- 
lishf  pepil  (farther  iaspked  perhaps  by  her  Tkinity  to  Wateadoo)^  of  ths 
laon  Duke,  eeM  da  tomt  uwUre  hiros  trndeu  ou^  w^odeme.  And  when  b 
she  yisited  London^  and  wrote  to  a  friend  to  notify  what  shn  dffiemtfd 
the  theee  chief  incidenta  ef  Aat  sejoum,  the  first  on  the  list  is^  sight 
e£  the  IXike  of  Wellingtea  at  the  Chapel  Royalt  (he  is  a^ieal  gpualold 

The  third  of  theas  memerafate  inddents,  thus  ezc^tionallj  Begielsred» 
-and  indeed  proneonoed  last,  not  leaat,"  ia^  ^*  an  laterriiaw  with  Mk 
Thaokeiay."  Evaiy  one  reosembeis  the  &rvid  panegyric  j^eeaed  on  ths 
author  of  <^  Vani(^  f'air,''  as  the  great  moralist  c£  the  age,,  ul  the  de£ev 
lian  prefixed  to  ^  Jane  Eyre" — and  of  all  with  whom  Mies  Baent^oamein 
contact  in  London,  he  it  is  that  seems  most  to  hsTe  attracted  hevHto  the 
tasty  albeit  the  attraction  might  be  occasionally  deemed  to  act  by  repidsKML 
Hercommenta  on  the  man — who  aj^peasa  to  have  mora  tuuL  a  I&tk 
pmilcd  bar,  she  knew  not  whenr  to*  haie  faia% — and  om  hiateaaM^ 
wftich  seem  to  haye  often  provoked  and  dCscpieted  her,  sat  shnryt 
remuneratiTe  reading,  not  witbont  a  sort  of  mquant  simplicity  at  tnaei^ 
such  as  oceors  in  no  other  of  her  allusions  to  Uterary  men.  She  was  aJso 
interested  beyond  the  ordinary  in  Mr.  6.  H.  Lewea,  one  ef  ker  enticst 


*  ^There  is  harcHj  one  of  her  prose  writings  at  this  tfoae  in  which,  tlKf^sn 
not  the  principal  personages,  and  in  which  their  ^angast  ftither'^does  OBaappssr 
aa  a  tort  of  Jnpiter  Tonana,  or  Dem  ex  machinA. 

^Ab  one  evidence  how  Wdleriey  haunted  her  imagination^  £  espy  oat-  m9m 
of  the  titles  to  her  papers  in  the  Tarioos  magaaines: 

**Liflfey  Castle/  a  Trfe  hy  Lord  C.  WeHesley. 

**  *  Lines  to  the  Blrer  Aragna,'  by  the  Marquis  of  Demoi 
Ad  Bxtraoidinary  Dream/  by  Lord  C.  Weilesley. 

***The  Green  Dwarf,  a  Tale  of  the  PeiliBcl;  Tense,'  1^  Ibe  LoHk  Clwihw  ilwa< 
norian  Weilesley. 

« *  Strange  Events,'  by  Lord  C.  A  F.  \fi^edey     (L  94.) 

The  magasines  here  referred  to  form  part  of  twenty-two  wohnsaa  ef  dsnsiiy 
written  MSB.,  the  whole  writtoi  in  about  fifteen  months,  and  catalogwsd  0 
eeaiplete  in  the  month  of  August,  1830. 

t  naturally  ^e  was  sore  at  the  treatment  her  worls  reeeiTed  at  Umi  kanda  sC 
■ttny*  ef  her  critics.  It  is  obseryable  that  the  critique  on  *^  Shirley"  which  piaaaud 
her  most,  Appeared  in  a  foreign  periodical,  the  Rmrn  dn  ^mMomdm,  tooa  ths 

Sn  of  M.  £ug^  Forbade.   Of  this  critic  she  toys,  in  a  letter  to  an  lii  suhari 
lew,.**£ugene  Forsarde  [sic];  the  reviewer  in  question,  fdhiwa  CarHT  Bsl 
thrnngh  every  winding,  diseenss'  every  p<^t,  discriminatsa  ewysfaada^  psaew 
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•a^  pleased  her.  Witi»  Miss  Maitiaq—  the  beeaoM  aiieetioiMl^. 
inli—f,  anal  tmriaugd  sa  detptter  tbe*  Letters  oa  the  Nature  of  Idm^ 
AMgb  a  ^skort,  aorrowful'!  aMunderatendiiig^  aftenmds  oeowmo;'  ' 
MipeetiBgf  tke  tone  oi  psoprietj  in*  <^  Villette*"  To  ber  friendship  with 
Jm  Oask^  we  seed  no  mofe  tkon  alliide^  maoHfestlj,  it  waa  aweet  and 
nlaeing  to  htr  tiiai  ia  gone,  and  d^btbse  the  aieraosy  of  it  ia  preesm 
to  bar  that  reniaki&  ^^^WT  ^  ^  readesa  that  finend^np 
waa  avar  finned,  ond^  dnru^  its  btief  earthy  fimct^  floiunsbed  ft eah  aad 


Fiona  Mim  Bront^'a  growing  asperienee  with  the  wwrid-^small  as  k 

Sbt  saeniy  at  the  most,  tO'  these  wher  are  of  the  world,  woridly  mtmy 
tieoal  work  Ae  wrote,  had  her  hie  keen  (^ared^  weuld  probably  ha^e 
Made,  in  some  material  partiieakrsy  an  okyioas  adTsnce  oik  its  forerimevs 
— area  though  nev^  agam  riie  might  eqaal  the  mgged  power  aad 
pathos  of  Jane  Eyre."  Wonderful  it  is,  to  ordinairy  inteUigeace,  h«w 
a  girl  skoated  as  we  hare  sem  her  to  be — nad  m  oiis  ramUiag  notice 
,  the  drawkaeks  and  disqwdificatmns  attached  to  her  position  in  hte  have 
keen  especially  dwelt  upon,  sim^  with  a  view  t»  bnag  out  sa  strwiger 
rdie£  the  triasa|ph  of  thait  cahtn^d,  enb'd,  eeaAa^d^  but  irrepressible 
genttis — ^how  a  gn^l  so  hampered  ky  hard  ccwiditionS)  so*  ntteriy  exehided 
from,  the  nor^t's  common  wajfs  and  iDeaae,  should  have  created  a 
Boehester  as  well  as  a  Jane  Eyre,  and  sacoeeded,  to^  the  extent  she  did 
BQcaeed,  with  the  hard  realism  of  life  as  wett  as  wkh  the  ioiagiaatiye  and 
the  ideal,  it  is  iftteiestifog  to  note,  so  as  explieit  aveenils  and  indirect 
hints  and  feasible  oonjeetares  will  aBow,  the  laatanees  m  whicfa  she  drew 
firoin  actual  modeli^  or  based  her  incidents  ott  aetoal  events^  Jfws 
Scmieherdj  the  heardess  teacher  at  the  Lowood  Asylum^  in  **Jsne 
Byre,''  is  said  to  be  a  too  true  study  of  an  unenviable  ortginal.  Hden. 


Umself  matter  of  the  subject,  and  lord  of  the  aim.  With  that  man  I  weald 
shake  hands,  if  I  saw  him.  I  would  say,  *  Tou  know  me.  Monsieur ;  I  shall  deem 
it  an  honour  to  know  you.'  I  could  Dot  say  so  much  to  five  handled  men  and 
women  in  all  the  millions  of  Great  Britain*  That  matters  little.  My  own  con- 
science I  satisfy  first ;  and  having  done  that,  if  i  fhrthes  content  and  delight  a 
Forsarde,  a  Fonblanque,  and  a  Thackeray,  ray  ambition  has  Iiad  its  ration;  it  is 
fed ;  it  lies  down  for  the  present  satisfied;  my  iacnUies  have  wrought  a  day's 
task,  and  earned  a  day's  wages."— (II.  130.) 

The  review  given  in  the  Timm  of  Shirley"  wrung  fronr  her  some  scalding 
tears*  That  in  the  Edinburgh  Bwi«9  roused  her  to  an  indignant  personal  remon- 
strance. The  critic  who,  of  all  others,  appears  eventually  to  have  afB>rded  hat 
the  amplest  and  least  alloyed  gratification,  was  Sydney  Yendys  (Mr.  Dobcdl), 
subsequently  (and  consequently)  one  of  the  mast  welcome  of  her  correspondents. 

It  is  worth  noticing  the  list  of  magaaines  to  which  she  and  her  sisters  desired 
0(^Mes  of  their  poems  to  be  sent,  when  they  first  "  came  out"  in  triple  fom, 
in  lS4^as  showing,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  words,  the  ideas  of  these  girls  as  to  what 
periodical  reviews  or  notices  led  public  opinion."  Mesnrs.  Aylott  and  Jones  were 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  to  (1)  CMkm'«  Nw  Monthig  MagoKme,  (3)  Btmthy'* 
MiteMmy,  (S)  Bood^B  Magamm^  (4)  JerrMa  SkiUmg  Magasdn^  (5)  EkebwooA,  (6) 
The  JEdMurgh  Meview,  (7)  TVwC,  (8)  Dvbim  UmvenUg  Magaame.  Also  to  the  Dailg 
New0  and  Brikmnia  newspapers.  The  publishers  suggested  that  copies  and  adver- 
tisements should  also  be  sent  to  the  Aih&nmum,  the  JMerarg  GcuuiU,  Criiis,  and 
T9me$*  But  Cuner,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell  are  satisfied  with  their  own  list.  It 
weuld  be  curious  to  kaow  what  sort  of  list  Miss  Bronttf  would  have  drawn  up 
six  years  later^tfae  revokitiQBa  in  the  order  of  it,  the  ezcisieBSr  and  the  sabsti- 
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Charlotte  Bronte. 


JBunUy  we  are  assured,  is  as  exact  a  transcript  of  Maria  Bronte  as  Char- 
lotte's wonderful  power  of  reproducing  character  could  give.  *^  Not  a 
word  of  that  part  of  *  Jane  Eyre'  but  is  a  literal  repetition  of  scenes  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  the  teacher."  Shirley^  as  we  have  seen,  was  Emily 
Bront^ — not  daguerreotyped,  however,  but  idealised,  so  as  to  be  perhaps 
hardly  recognisable  except  by  those  who  really  knew  her  :  and  who  i&d 
really  know  her,  but  Charlotte  and  Anne  ?  The  Curates  were  no  imagi- 
nary creations.*  Mrs,  Pryor  was  "  well  known  to  many  who  loved  the 
original  dearly."  The  femily  of  the  Yorkes  were  one  and  all  depicted 
from  life.  Indeed,  in  ^<  Shiriey"  the  author  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
from  life  the  idea  of  most  of  her  characters,  although  the  incidents  and 
situations  were,  of  course,  fictitious.  She  thought,  her  biographer  says, 
that  if  these  last  were  purely  imag^ary,  she  might  draw  from  the  real 
without  detection  ;  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken,  her  studies  being  too 
closely  accurate.f  On  this  subject  she  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Williams  in 
the  autmnn  of  1849  : 

You  asked  me  in  one  of  your  letters  lately,  whether  I  thoufffat  I 
should  escape  identification  in  Yorkshire.  I  am  so  little  known,  tiiat  I 
think  I  shidl.  Besides,  the  book  Shirley"]  is  far  less  founded  on  the 
*  Real,  than  perhaps  appears.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  you  how 
little  actual  experience  I  have  had  of  life,  how  few  persons  I  have  known, 
and  how  very  few  have  known  me.  As  an  instance  how  the  characters 
have  been  managed,  take  that  of  Mr.  Hebtone.  If  this  character  had 
an  original,  it  was  in  the  person  of  a  clergyman  who  died  some  years 
since  at  the  advanced  a^e  of  eighty.  I  never  saw  hint  except  once— at 
the  consecration  of  a  church — when  I  was  a  child  of  ten  years  old.  I 
was  then  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  stem,  martial  air.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  I  heard  him  talked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
had  resided :  some  mentioned  him  with  enthusiasm — others  with  detesta- 
tion* I  listened  to  various  anecdotes,  balanced  evidence  against  evidence, 
and  drew  an  inference.    The  original  of  Mr.  Hall  I  have  seen ;  he  knows 

♦  "The  very  curates,  poor  fellows  1"  writes  the  author  of  "  Shirley,"  in  1850, 

show  no  resentment:  each  characteristically  finds  solace  for  his  own  wounds  in 
crowing  over  his  hrethren."— (II.  155.) 

Again,  in  1853,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (Ripon)  paid  a  visit  to  the  par- 
sonage of  Haworth,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  clergj  were  invited  to  meet 
him  at  tea  and  supper,  we  find  that,  daring  the  latter  meal,  "  some  of  the  *  coratei' 
began  merrily  to  upbraid  Miss  Bronte  with  ^  putting  them  into  a  book;'  and  she, 
shrinking  from  thus  having  her  character  as  authoress  thrust  upon  her  at  her 
own  table,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  pleasantly  app^ed  to  the  bishop 
TDr.  Longley,  now  translated  to  Durham]  as  to  whether  it  was  quite  fair  tiios  to 
drive  her  into  a  comer."— (II.  285-6.) 

The  **  three  curates"  were,  it  appears,  real  living  men,  haunting  Haworth  and 
the  neighbouring  district;  "  and  so  obtuse  in  perception  that,  after  the  first  burst 
of  anger  at  having  their  ways  and  habits  chronicled  was  over,  they  rather  enjoyed 
the  joke  of  calling  each  other  by  the  names  she  had  given  them." — (II.  115.) 

t  ^This  occasionally  led  her  into  difficulties.  People  recognised  themselves,  or 
were  recognised  by  others,  in  her  graphic  descriptions  of  their  personal  appear^ 
ance,  and  modes  of  action  and  turns  of  thought;  though  they  were  placed  in  new 
positions,  and  figured  away  in  scenes  far  different  to  those  in  which  their  sctna) 
life  had  been  passed.  Miss  Bront«  was  struck  by  the  force  or  peculiarity  <rf'  the 
character  of  some  one  whom  she  knew;  she  studied  it,  and  analysed  it  with  sabtle 
power;  and  having  traced  it  to  its  germ,  she  took  that  germ  as  the  nucleas  of  an 
imaginary  character,  and  worked  outwards;— thus  reversing  the  ^yrocess  of 
analysation,  and  unoonscionsly  reproducing  the  same  external  dex^iogiamkV' — 
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me  slightly  ;  but  he  would  as  soon  think  I  had  closely  observed  him  or 
taken  him  for  a  character — he  would  as  soon,  indeed,  suspect  me  of 
writing  a  book — a  novel — as  he  would  his  doff  Prince.'**  Every  shire  has 
its  Mr.  Halls  in  plenty — as  unsuspicious  of  the  capabilities  of  sickly 
stunted  girls,  of  plain  features  and  prim  attire,  who  mope  in  a  parsonage- 
house,  and  only  utter  monosyllables  out  of  li^  as  they  are  of  the  literary 
pretensions  of  Prince  yonder  on  the  hearth-rug,  or  of  Turk  and  Tartar 
m  the  kennel. 

Her  earliest,  little-girlbh  compositions  had  been,  as  may  well  be  sup* 
posed,  full  of  exaggerated  idealisms."  But  by  the  time  she  wrote 
''The  Professor,**  her  taste  and  judgment  had  revolted  against  this  sys- 
tem of  distorted  unreality,  and  she  passed  on  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
closely  depicting  characters  as  they  had  shown  themselves  to  her  in 
actual  life  :  if  there  they  were  strong  even  to  coarseness, — as  was  the  case 
with  some  that  she  haA  met  with  in  flesh  and  blood  existence — she 
*'  wrote  them  down  an  ass  if  the  scenery  of  such  life  as  she  saw  was  for 
the  most  part  wild  and  grotesque,  instead  of  pleasant  or  picturesque,  she 
described  it  line  for  line.**  Of  this  particular  fiction  Mrs.  Gaskell  further 
remarks,  that  the  grace  of  one  or  two  scenes  and  -characters,  which  are 
drawn  rather  from  the  novelist's  own^  imagination  than  from  abeoiute 
fact,  stand  out  in  exquisite  relief  frqm  the  deep  shadows  and  wayward 
lines  of  others,  which  call  to  mind  some  of  the  portraits  of  Rembrandt. 
This  is  the  tale  of  which  Charlotte  herself  says,  when  telling  how 
Wuthering  Heights"  and  "  Agnes  Grey"  at  last  met  with  a  publisher 
to  take  them  in — that  it  found  acceptance  nowhere,  nor  any  acknow* 
lodgment  of  merit,  so  that  something  like  the  chill  of  despair  began  to 
invade  the  heart  of  Currer  Bell. 

But  that  heart  was  too  warm  and  brave  a  heart  to  be  chilled  to  despair 
by  any  set  of  publishers,  critics,  or  censors.  It  bent  itself  anew  to  new 
labours,  and  out  of  its  rich  fulness  produced  a  Jane  Eyre,"  then  a 
''Shirley,"  and  lastly  a  Villette."  What  mieht  it  not  have  produced 
besides,  had  time  been  granted  from  on  high  ?  The  spirit  was  willing, 
and  able,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  A  few  fleeting  moons  of  wedded  life 
— calm,  and  promising  better  things  to  come — and  with  them  waned 
away,  and  disappeared  from  earthly  gaze,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte.  That  which  was  not  mortal — we  speak  not  of  what  she 
was,  of  her  immortal  spirit,  but  of  what  she  wrought,  and  by  which  she 
being  dead  yet  speaketh — ^abides  with  us  still.  And  long  years  hence, 
deeply-moved  readers,  strong  impassioned  men  and  tender  women,  shall 
say  the  same  thing.  Abides  with  us  even  to  this  day. 

*  To  another  fHend  she  writes,  about  the  same  time:  ^  You  are  not  to  suppose 
anj  of  the  characters  in  '  Shirley'  intended  as  literal  portraits.  It  would  not  suit 
the  roles  of  art,  nor  of  my  own  feelings,  to  write  in  that  style.  We  only  soflbr 
reality  to  tuggetty  never  to  dietate.  The  heroines  are  abstractions,  and  the  heroes 
also.  Qualities  I  have  seen,  loved,  and  admired,  are  here  and  there  put  in  as 
decorative  gems,  to  be  preserved  in  that  setting.  Since  you  say  you  could  recog- 
nise the  originals  of  all  except  the  heroines,  pray  whom  did  you  suppose  the  two 
Moors  to  represent  ?'WII.  129.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  beibre  publishing  "  Shirley,"  Miss  Bronte  sent  those  parts 
of  the  novel  in  which  the  Torhet  are  introduced,  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  family 
whom  they  unmistakably  represent;  and  his  reply,  after  reading  it,  was  8101917 
that  "  she  had  not  drawn  them  strong  enough.^  Mrs.  Gaskell  apprehends  that 
from  these  sons  she  drew  all  that  there  was  of  truth  in  the  characters  of  the 
heroes  in  her  two  first  works. 
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ajdnqr,  OctelMi;  UOt- 
We  left  Sui  Fimciteo  on  the  lOtb  of  A^gvit,  but  were  shady  Jifier 
eaveloped  ia  a  deoM  fog;  bmA  neady  dn«ieii  on  the  rocks,  ao  tfaU  we  vere 
obUgoo  to  oemo  to  an  andior ;  Dext  day*  however,  we  flvoeeeded  ia  grttiag 
dMToiifh  the  poMSge,  and  were  glad  to  leave  tkoooaat,  withks  thick  wm 
of  miat  hehind  im,  and  to  iiiid  onraelves  ailter  a  tiBoein  the  open  aea,  vkk 
the  clear  blue  «ky  viaible  aibove  us,  and  «  pleasant  broeae  fiUuig  ow  aaiia. 
Oar  course  was  bent  to  the  Saadwich  idands  again ;  we  were  ffiiiag' 
there  to  obtain  provisions,  for  the  prices  wen  too  high  at  8an  Fnfinoo. 
Oa  the  25th  ot  Angust  we  reached  Honalmlu,  a^  it  was  not  wiihuat 
aiuch  satisfiMisoo  dg^t  we  beheld  the  ooakal  vokonoes  of  Oaha«  the 
ooooa-aat-trees  finngin|^  its  shope,  and  the  haystack-lookiog  ¥analr 
booses  ^ttiag  the  soft  green  valleys.  We  had  beea^  on  oor  fonaer  vki^ 
niooh  ^oased  with  the  idaad  and  the  i^nders»  and  wore  glad  toaeo  thos 
a^n ;  aor  were  kiadly  weleomings  wanting  oa  the  part  of  oor  did 
ftieada. 

But  we  only  remaiaed  two  da)f  at  Honululo,  aad  thea  proceeded  to- 
wards tbat  Star  of  the  Pacific  Ocean/'  the  onchaotiag  Tahiti  f  Otaheils). 
This  island,  painted  by  voyagers  in  such  glowing  colouny  haa  heea  the 
&iry  load  of  aiy  <^dhood*S'dFeaiB6 ;  aad  here  it  hiy  before  me  k  naible 
naality,  and  aooa  I  should  wander  aaudat  thoae  groves  and  vaUefs  wiuoh 
knagiaatioQ  had  gifted  with  such  wondrous  beauty.  Beaadfal  they  verc^ 
iad^d,  but  I  had  expected  too  much,  and  my  first  feeling  wai  ittaip- 
paiatoeaL  Yet  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  lovelier  spot*  and  the  ewe 
emU  aever  weary  of  wmaderiag  B^ym  the  gveea  aiasses  of  Ic^iage  aad  the 
aauliag  vaUeyi  to  the  rocicy  clifis,  and  back  again  to  the  fisBtile  plainij 
vtveUiog  ewy where  amidst  sceaery  the  oiost  fuciaattag. 

Oa  the  eastern  side  of  this  gem  oif  the  ocean  is  a  low  promontory,  otea 
ooveeed  by  theoea,  coaaected  with  a  high  reeky  point  of  tolerably  laffft 
niwraanfereaoe,  in  the  centre  of  which  project  on  all  sides  Barrow:,  "^'■l^ 
kai£e-Uke  ridges,  betoFeen  whidi  yawa  giooaiy  eonfiaed  gaUh  ia  whasa 
depths  strangely -formed  aad  Imkoa-lookiog  maases  of  rodk  bewre  ihcM- 
selves  up  like  iasunaouatable  walls.  Bat  all  these  gorges,  and  all  these, 
at  the  first  glance,  wild,  aaked-looking  hills,  are  not  oofered  with  red, 
bomed^p  sod,  or  scorchedgrass,  like  the  luUs  and  dales  on  nsaiiy  other 
nujch-praised  ocean  isles.  Toe  hills  up  to  the  very  summits  are  clo^ied  ia 
a  mantle  of  the  bri^;htest  gwem^  aad  the  vatteyaaee  filled  vilh  plantsaf 
sach  gorgeous  coioars,  that  even  the  rich  flowers  of  the  trapici  eawaot 
surpass  them  in  beauty.  Along  the  shore  benealii  these  lagli  nigCB 
stretch  strips  of  level  iaad,  where  cultivated  fields,  hamboo  hoiise^  and 
grores  of  eoeoa*awt  aad  brcMd^firait  tiaes  give  •ovideace  of  aiaa's  Ubeiar 
aad  ooarfbrt.  Aad  this  ohansuag  seeaery*  these  piuiaimnau 
scapes,  are  eodidedbya  framewoHc  ^  low  coral  re^  agaiast  wlxUi  ihe 
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mmi  mlmit  lottm  •imk  wmi  breiic,  aad-wUok  l«iw«  liae  ofMnoi^ 
aonfMnd  to  wUcb  Hiw  nost  taM  vamarj  ^onobraoled  bjr  tiie  tand  «f 
sum  -mndd     tet  a  futey  iNigalelle,  jmd  wHkin  vviMBee  thclLter  tlie 
k^MandMte  tke  iMUfeibil  itnnttif  the  UHs,  tfie  ifslleyv,  ud  tke  «hM. 

We  Moleilmiid  P«iBt  V«Bui,  a  «po1;  w^idi  O^k  has  inmertidised  by 
kit  mU-4d9ivib  oiMPemdoiM  on  plaast  Venus,  «ad  soon  rtfter,  pMSMg^ 
tksoqgii  a  smaM  ofeniiig^  in  tbe  coral  ree^  we  dropped  oar  aneber  im  Ait 
fiaet  ia^i^on  before  Fapki,  urbere  we  foand  «ta4acmed  a  fVencb  oorv«He^ 
a  wkemrnieTy  anda  bngof  war.  The  baibosr  is obeular  in  finm,  aurroaaded 
by  walls  raised  by  those  wonderful  labourers  we  call  coral  insecta— «a4M(h 
fiorm  a  safe  dkctecr  against  tiie  •ooean's  stormy  wands  and  waves.  Within 
Umb  ^iet  basin  liie  •oond  reef  rises  hcaa  and  tbeve  to  a  eoandarsMa 
heigte  asatdst  ito  dear  waters,  Md  one  of  tbeae  «ievati«m — Motato — •• 
Bowa  ananti&i  little  islaad,  shaded  pabn  toosc :  it  was  ifevsoedfy  a 
fimunte  vesoit  of  Qaoan  Pomafe,  bat  been  ksttedy  coteved  widi 
IbrtlficartionB  by  ihe  FWaob.  Abaat  a  edUe's  leag^  firoai  «s  lay  tiM 
AmfTB  tfasoidj  strefped  with  braadn&uit  and  ooooa-nutHvees,  amidst  wAadk 
weie  to  be  aeen  gronps  of  bousei^  not  iadeod  rangad  in  sferceHi  ttbe  « 
town,  bat  pvtfbtily  sitwited,  and  having  interspersed  ssaoag  them  •ooif 
baikhags  in  tbe  fiurapean  style,  that  contrasted  wall  wiu  the  simpla 
KasHdc  bnlte — tbe  ioutemcmUv  potscsmng  that  fietoaesipie  variety  wbid^ 
to  the  eye  of  a  painter,  gives  so  much  character  to  a  hmdscape.  The 
w^le  of  this  naivow  plaia,  wfaicb  was  partly  ooeupied  by  the  capital  of 
tbe  i^aad,  Papki,  gwre  evidence  of  tbe  inexbanfttmsfertiky  of  the  ■ail; 
and  aiboTO  this,  as  aoingliag  with  tiK  soft  bine  ricies,  arose  V9ekfm»* 
Bsits,  wbieb,  issuing  frooa  a  central  mass  of  akoat  7M0  feat  in  iieigbt^ 
htm  a  iNkdqgramd  in  keying  with  tbe  lotaly  feataret  n^ick  tbe  Aam 
and  ito  cmvireBS  piase&t. 

And  this  beaufy — this  ricdiness  of  nature— is  not  cf  the  Icind  wbsdi 
lanislws  cm  Bearer  inspeotton.  To  wander  amtdat  the  pretty  fanuMifl 
daeUi^t  of  whick  Papiti  is  eoaoposed  by  tbe  dear  lirbt  <of  tbe  aaoea — 19 
see  Jts  beanos  giandsig  tbrougk  tbe  tbiek  leafy  amies,  and  atpeuaiiaa 
down  in  cafan  gk)ry  i^a  tbe  groves  aad  bats — to  siW  in  the  mii^ 
caaxssiag  bveeae  wfaieh  oobms  fraagbt  Mi  once  witk  oaobieas  aad  with 
wanntb---ta  paaae  near  tiie  baaifaoo  konses  of  the  nativei  and  iistea  im 
tbeir  jeyons  peals  tof  iangfater  and  aotiess  ciiat— all  Ais  is  an  enjoyosasi* 
wkieh  is  not  jnereiy  to  he  apfveeiated  on  leuoaaA  of  its  sw^ty. 

Tile  gsaater  portiosi  of  tin  town  is  lituated  tlkmg  die  share ;  and  hsaa 
asdl  there,  as  has  been  already  aien^ned,  is  to  be  seen  a  hcnse  bdit 
somewhat  in  the  Eorepean  sty^  but  low  and  mali,  and  of  wood.  Om 
krge  boildiBg,  however,  is  to  be  obeenred  close  to  the  aaa :  it  locks  £ke 
acnarok,  but  it  containa  tbe  bakehouses  and  warehosMes  ef  4ka  Ffaaeb 
gaariaoa ;  siangaide  ef  it  are  tbe  bamcks  <£  die  Frendi  aaldieia  and 
tboie  of  a  anfrxud  regiflMiit;  atud  lastfy  coma  the  goveonMBtboasa  and 
tka  gaeea'a  yahwo. 

SutdM  greatest  nsnalber  of  tbe  lioasQs  belong  to  the  naiirea,  and  iis^ 
latbont  any  pretanaoBS  to  anfaitectaR  or  anangeaaent,  in  a&nli  fi'^wVi 
of  filgbt  cr  ten  haBoaSi  aonidst  wavinr  fialm  and  cccoa-nnt-tpeea,  bread 
fcait-treasy  and  Maay  bcaatikd  flpwenng  shrubs.  Tbeaa  Mttla  dwaMiBfi 
aregensaally  imred  of  bamboo  aticks,  and  iwn 'fisaat  two  to  tinea  elb  in 
beii^andabauttmkaehaainitkidknns.   Iba  baabnaa  wn  if  sk  iMm 
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the  groand  in  the  form  of  an  oval  nng^  at  aboat  the  distance  of  an  mob 
from  each  other,  through  which  the  cool  air  finds  admittance  into  the  in* 
tenor  of  the  huts,  hat  it  is  excluded  near  the  sleeping  places  by  a  thick 
mat  of  phuted  cocoa-nut  leaves.  These  primitiye  edifices  are  snpported 
by  larger  stems  of  bamboo,  or  branches  of  the  bread-fruit-tree,  the  whole 
bound  together  by  ropes  of  rushes.  The  roofs  are  composed  of  leaTes 
woven  into  a  thick  and  lastinc^,  as  well  as  pretty,  covering,  and  the 
houses  are  not  in  the  haystack  shape  so  prevalent  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  are  more  light  and  airy,  and  also  more  graceful  ia  ap* 
peannoe* 

One  finds  oneself  transported  to  a  country  which  has  a  just  chdm  to  he 
called  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  earth ;  and  where  one  can,  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  words,  enjoy  il  dolce  fat  nienU^  without  any  of 
those  anxieties  and  difficulties  about  procuring  the  means  of  existence, 
with  which  many  people  are  so  continually  tormented  in  other  places,  and 
which  crush  the  spirit  as  well  as  destroy  the  body.  Here,  there  ia  aa 
eternal  summer,  where  everything  is  replete  with  life  and  ever  renovated 
freshness,  where  all  flows  on  in  a  happy  peaceful  course — with  modi  of 
uniformity,  perhaps,  but  still  of  the  same  kind  of  uniformity  as  we  hncy 
to  belong  to  the  realms  of  the  blessed ;  here,  one  feeb  what  it  ia  to 
revel  amidst  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  nature,  and  to  covet  nothing  else, 
or  notiiing  more. 

In  the  interiors  of  the  houses  there  is  no  great  abundance  found  of  the 
articles  of  luxury,  which  people  living  in  a  less  favoured  climate  considar 
80  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their  homes.  The  floors  are  generally 
strewed  with  leaves  or  flowers,  that  fill  the  huts  with  an  agreMiUe  per- 
fume, or  covered  with  mats,  upon  which  the  idle  occupants  of  these 
abodes  slumber  away  their  days  and  their  lives.  A  few  cuahio&s  of  con- 
siderable tfimensions,  a  few  stools  with  low  feet,  some  bowls  and  other 
rimple  vessels  for  household  use,  one  or  two  chests  adorned  according^  to 
the  fashion  of  Chinese  workmanship,  and  extremely  clean  beds  with,  wide 
curtains  and  gay-coloured  coverlets,  form  their  entire  stock  of  funiituie 
and  domestic  utensils.  And  not  much  more  is  needed  to  minister  to  the 
|>urposes  of  eating  and  sleeping,  between  which  not  very  fatiguing  occo^* 
tions  their  time  b  divided.  They  cook  their  victuals,  which  consbt  prin- 
cipally of  bananas,  the  bread-fruit,  and  pork,  upon  stones  placed  together 
in  a  circular  shape,  and  standing  on  the  outside  of  their  huts  in  the  open 
air.  To  enjoy  their  meab  the^  squat  themselves  either  upon  the  groand 
or  on  their  low  stools,  and  durmg  the  process  of  digestion  they  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  beds  or  on  the  mats — voUa  tout! 

There  b  no  want  either  of  shops  or  hotels  at  Papiti,  but  the  goods  in 
the  former  are  of  no  great  variety  or  value,  and  the  latter  have  by  no 
means  the  style  one  expects  to  find  in  the  capital  of  a  countiy ;  they  are 
all  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  Papiti  itself  b  nothmg  better  than  a  countiy 
town,  though  to  look  at  the  queen's  palace,  and  the  residence  of  the 
French  governor,  one  would  be  ant  to  fancy  it  a  place  of  importance.  The 
part  of  uie  town  where  these  edinces  are  situated  b  enclosed  on  two  sidet 
by  moats  and  ramparts,  having  the  French  barracks  on  the  third  side^ 
«ad  the  sea  on  the  fourth.  AU  here  wears  a  military  aspect ;  sentineia 
stand  before  their  sentry-boxes,  the  beating  of  drums  and  otlm  mar<% 
tial  strains  are  heard,  detadiments  of  soldiers  marching  and  exercittny 
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amicbt  the  peaoefbl  groves  are  seen,  and  nniforms  glittering  among  the 
flowering  shrubs;  in  short,  one  soon  perceiyes  that  one  is  in  a  land  occu* 
jned  by  troops,  and  where  the  sword  has  superseded  the  sceptre,  and  the 
rdl  01  the  drum  is  the  rojal  ordinance. 

The  goyemor's  dwelling  stands  in  a  large  esplanade,  which  is  also  the 
drilling-ground  for  the  soldiery.  A  pretty  alley  leads  up  to  the  house^ 
which  is  a  stately-looking  yilla  with  a  handsome  balcony ;  in  front  of  it  is 
a  cooly  sparkling  fountain  in  the  midst  of  a  parterre  of  flowers.  The 
goyeroor's  saloons,  which  with  French  courtesy  were  thrown  open  to  us, 
are  furnished  in  a  luxurious  style,  yet  with  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  the  charming  climate.  When  one  saw  guards  in  the  ante-chambers, 
and  the  governor.  Monsieur  Page,  in  quiet  dignity  moving  about  among> 
his  guests,  the  thought  did  not  &il  to  occur  that  he  was  the  real  ruler  over 
this  "  Peari  of  the  Ocean." 

On  proceeding  a  little  to  the  left  near  the  governor's  mansion,  the 
stranger  finds  himself  in  a  large,  ugly,  square  court-yard,  with  a  few 
straggling  cocoa-nut-trees  in  one  comer,  and  just  before  him  a  long,  low 
house  of  one  stonr  in  height,  with  a  roof  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
common  Kanak  nouses.  This  is  the  residence  of  the  queen.  Here 
dwells  that  Pomare,  who,  however  mferior  her  qualifications  to  govern  as 
a  queexi  may  be,  however  little  she  may  be  reverenced,  as  she  is  treated 
ratner  like  a  prisoner  than  a  sovereign,  yet,  on  the  score  of  her  misfor* 
tunes,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  by  the  French,, 
has  obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  in  Europe  of  which  few  potentates  can 
boast. 

On  account  of  my  being  absent  on  an  excursion,  I  was  prevented  from 
aoeompanying  our  captain  and  the  rest  of  our  party  to  the  audience  which 
had  been  granted  them  by  Queen  Pomare. '  This  reception  appears  ta 
have  taken  place  without  any  particular  ceremonies.  Sitting  on  a  sofa 
in  a  room  not  remarkably  well  furnished,  surrounded  by  her  husband — a 
Kanak  of  pleasing  appearance — and  her  four  sons,  who  wore  uniforms^ 
was  her  majesty,  dressed  in  a  Ranak  garb  of  the  same  fie^on  as  that 
worn  by  all  her  female  subjects :  she  looked  very  indolent  and  indifferent, 
which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  mode  with  royalty  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  As  her  majesty  had  intimated  to  our  worthy  commander  that  she 
was  fond  of  music,  he  paid  her  the  compliment  of  sending  the  band  be- 
longing to  the  frigate  on  a  couple  of  evenings  to  play  before  her  quasi- 
palaee  ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  I  accompanied  the  musicians  tnat  I 
might  see  the  queen  before  leaving  Tahiti.  It  was  one  of  those  mild 
summer  evenings  so  delicious  in  these  paradise  isles.  Men  and  women 
of  all  ages  had  gathered  from  all  comers,  and  in  the  space  before  the 
queen's  dwelling  were  to  be  seen  swinging  about  in  the  most  unsophisti- 
cated style,  in  waltz,  galop,  and  polka,  Kanaks  and  Europeans  together, 
whilst  the  more  aged  individuals  sat  or  strolled  about  in  little  groups,  ap« 
parendy  not  less  gay  than  the  more  juvenile  participators  in  t£e  exciting 
scene.  All  was  life  and  movement  around,  and  the  air  rang  with  the 
varied  tones  of  merriment.  Pomare  herself  who  with  her  husband  was 
sittings  on  a  sofii  under  ihe  verandah,  surrounded  by  her  attendaats, 
seemed  soon  tired  of  being  only  a  spectator  of  the  amusement  ffoine  on, 
and  throwing  aside  her  royal  dignity,  she  got  up  and  mingled  wi^iout 
dit  slight^t  ceremony  among  the  dancers — her  futhful  subjects*  As 
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Her  couDteoaQce  had  no  very  maikad  emptowwu;  it 

d,  and  iwr  fertuw  -MM  regalar;  opoA  Ae  whola^  di*  <iid  not 


neirt — whki^  indeed,  AeFi^achyoweBiwr  had 
dioaldeiB — m  eitranely  ^appj     ^  endted  poeitiMi  in  dw  < 
whioli  theeaMi  Feenrinnm  had  epaved  no  peks  tfiir  «  kng^  tkw 
Midir  ae  dkde  agfeeable  ai  poenUe. 

la  ^^BOB&n^  PeauM  deee  iiot  oaeidemtFSaptlil,  bat  ata  plaee^i 
&taat  hmm  Hi  hot  she  aras  detea:^  thane,  px^ahly  aaaiaet  hmt  cm 
aaU»oat^eiO(mof«aearaffsirarkhtheFi«Qfih.  Khmtd  hmmm^whm 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  king  of  one  of  the  iidjaeeut  idaadi,  Imd  hum 
deiaiaiadihy  innt  to  be  6g  taccawer ;  but  die  FTench  would  not  alWiUs; 
tbay  bad  amoved  the  bey,  aad  areae  aow  caotenfiag  atth  lie  Mftkar 
abmit  his  bemg  deiivered  up. 

In  regard  to  the  Kanaks — ^fer  «o  the  native  kdialMtantf  ave  alaa  oaHed 
heaa — ^mooh  the  aame  may  he  laid  <i£  then  as  of  die  SandmhlilaadaaB. 
Thay  are  a  gaod4oeltaa^  goodJiamoared,  well-diq>oeed,  happy  raaa  ^af 
aao^e.  The  aiea  am  atroogly  hailt  and  c£  fine  prepertioaiy  ii 
Bgraee  of  bronze,  at  whese  inuecular  poa^  ana  ii  aateaiehcd,  and  y 
aoluity  appeao  to  he  naweaided,  wbea  they  cbeaae  te  anert  diea 
and  aae  aat  lying  etvetcfaed  oa  ao^  in  their  hats.  They  rival  in  j  _ 
the  wild  denizens  of  the  woods  when  clambering  up  rocks  or  dimbiag^ap 
the  traahs  of  trees ;  and  it  is  x«aUy  surpnsiag  to  cee  die  heavy  hnnlens 
they  aacry  by  aoeaas  of  a  long  pale  which  tbay  mt  oa thdr  i' 


r^k  they  ever  aeeai  oppressed  by  the  awirht  of  these  Isadi,  far  tksf 
step  finaly  aad  ligktly  akog,  buauniag  the  wiale  their  moaatoi 
aatiaaal  tMlodies.  la  the  town  aae  genecaliy  saoets  the  awaafi  * 
ia  iiasn  treaeers  and  a  white  or  ^okared  iqiper  ^si  intnt  ;  bat 
ooantry  they  go  iU>aat  almost  ia  a  state  of  aatave,  with  awidy  m  piaea 
of  party<«olMned  elodi  vmpped  reaad  thebr  kins,  arhaae  iigl^  dn^pasy 
k  no  way  eooamberi  their  active,  well-tamad  ikdis,  adnch  anght  wmm 
as  models  iov  a  joulptor's  art. 

The  women  an  eonsideiahly  sasaller,  and  have  that  kaarianae  a£ 
iana  into  which  dw  femak  £g«re  espaads  when  it  k  net  aubjcciBd  ia 
any  eaiistndat  or  pressuve,  and  is  therefim  k  the  bighaat  dcgwn  adapted 
to  eahibtt  what  ^tbe  master-woric  of  cpeatkn*  sboak  ba  m  ankr  ia 
faetna  naaie.  The  eoaitly;,  pkasing  ^Me,  with  its  spaiiiilug  dsA 
eyes,  k  often  shaded  by  waviag  keks;  others  liMe  their  bkidi  hkrir 
Iftak  aamothly  hcaided,  or  m  two  diidL  pkki,  adorned  arith  fleasn»  apsaa 
either  as  wveadis,  or  m  singk  flowan,  tastefully  placed  where  they  ail 
hesDastheocMDiag.  Efaiapeidm  a  kose  Uoasa,  wtehfdbdoarnio  dnir 
huaiBBt,  then  is  m  BBHBi»  fireeden  and  nataaal  poetiy  in  the  append 
of  these  fknaks  that  ooe  cannot  kok  at  them  withtait  SMimiradoa.  M 
to  all  this  he  added  anaidessgaiefy,  aaapen-hesrfced  kindness  of  sMnsni^ 
andaa  ahaenoe  of  aU  pmdefy,  itauy  ha  wefl  befiavedthat  th«e  Jkdk 
Tahiraas  aia  rhai'MiagCBeatuBes,  thaigh  they  do  nataeeaa  to  < " 
Aingtef  theosseivsa. 
One  aaa  £mcy  aothtng  oMaa  agaaeahk  dMi  *s  ontBriB 
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OMMmtMo,  wihicli,  if  voi  ireiy  «ftetm  jm  iv  as  wcirdf  wea^  Ma  «t 
lM9t«amed  m  to       ^  iqirooiiy  gpertoses  and  aigBi^  ikai  fchoM  m« 

WMwphigtiflatcd  kad%  one  thmi|;tit  k  naeoiMiry  to  ohttrw  die  cqmmh 
tkmiiikite  and  fitnet  raies  of  etimialte  pnraleBi  at  hftio,  oao  waJd  lia 
oUi^ed  to  avoid  the  sooiatjr^f  oMBi  follow  >>OMigg,  wki^  fi»e  ms  tb^  haaaw 
•f  ^ir  MUiant  sua,  liappf  ao  the  Uidi,  ttd  wMm  as  their  halaqr 
Wocaat,  rival  IB  boantj  tlie  fovely  floven  of  their  chamun^  ialai« 

Ai  M  were  ottly  to  wmaiii  foar  cr  five  4^  kete,  I  kaataned  to  aMfco 
oa  oactuaion  4k>  toe  intooor  4»f  tJie  kloAd^  in  oeder  to  Woo  mo  hotter  ae- 
qaatotod  wkh  the  oountry,  its  Aatural  obioott  of  Bnte(MBt»  aad  ila  tahahk" 
aaite.  I  billed  for  this  fwefoae  a  KwJk  as  a  guule^  and  to  carrf  aif 
watimp  Materials  aod  other  Mttle  taMen,  aodhot»ok  mye^  aoeonifiMuad 
hy  tMRo  aMn  £rom  the  garriaoa  as  atteadants,  to  the  coatral  poiat  of  Aho 
mUy  farts  of  the  islaad.  I  was  only  ^le,  ^owiovoiv  to  aoo  a  (poddoft  af 
lahki,  but  a  brief  deseriptioa  of  this  najr  aoniwy  aa  idea  of  tbogaaeial 
appearance  of  the  island. 

Oar  vfay  at  first  lay  aloag  the  soa-shoire^  where,  aoridst  the  .tluck 
hnshoB  that  oonooaled.  the  a^aeeat  aoMowhat  swanf^j  soil,  a  aolilaijr 
Kanak  kmt  aaade  ks  a|^pear«ooo  here  and  there.  The  footpath  iMihsr 
oa  led  over  some  flat  groand  lytag  hotwoea  the  hiUs  aaid  the  ahooe^wUdh 
MS  densely  oovorod  ^vrith  gaava-InsheSy  afiaat  that  had  only  iboen  tstta* 
dneed  into  the  klatid  abaat  ^arty  years  he£we,  aad  yet  had  apread  m 
nfidfy  as  alaHist  to  have  choked  tap  all  other  v«|^;etatioiL  It  Is  near 
aoaghthy  all  poaaible  laoaAS  Ao  eiAirpato  the  giMam  older  to  fiad  aoom 
fmt  anore  asefal  shrubs,  but  ia  vua.  One  leasoa  of  the  «Buaky  aahieh 
the  Freooh  oeoapants  of  the  klaad  beer  towasds  these  fata  bushes  mk 
that  4hiriog  the  war  botii»oea  the  Kaiudu  aad  the  usarpers,  the  lianaer 
fiMaad  protootioa  behind  their  thiek  leafy  &etiiessea^  fMm  which  sfy  ahatt 
wero4Lireoted  wkh  good  affect^  while  the  saUkra,  ^^noraot  of  the  looa^^ 
damd  not  veatare  withia  these  labyrinths.  la  the  laeaa  tiaao  the  guam 
jpaeUs  the  «4iole  year  ronad  a  fiiik  pleeaairf  to  the  taste,  aad  maa^ 
beaides,  eaoelleat  firewood.  Wo  aooa  reaohed  a  splendid  high  road-*- 
the  Broom  road,''  as  k  k  ralkd  whirh  aoar  mads  rooad  the  whole 
Maaij  aad  aiordsa  Ikie  of  eoiiiat— kajUai  ho^wasa  all  the  dietaaf  flaeas 
aod  theeapkaL 

This  ^*  Broom  road''  b  piagalar  holih  freaa  its  beauty  aad  the  may  im 
which  k  was  eoDstnacted.  It  wias  aadertakett  by  oeder  of  the  Jeeait^ 
laho  iasued  their  oomfaaadfl  that  ovary  •offender  against  parky  of  aaaaah^ 
or  teaaporaDce^  was  to  be  paaishod  b^  laalriag  a  peation  af  dus  aoad,  and 
though  it  truly  might  be  called  Sin's  highway,"  one  iraveraes  it  mm 
Mlb  «djr  in  peace  aad  eafoty,  bat  wkh  gaeat  eeaafoii  and  fdaaaafe.  On 
bstii  aides  the  broad  kawaa  of  the  pahn-toaa  aSbad  a  oool  shade  to  the 
tofwIWj  whikt  haaaaaa  iadea  widi  £ruii^  aad  flowiariag  hedgos,  aharw 
\mtye§;  to  whkheasr  side  he  naay  turn  a  rich  Inaidacape  k  apaaad  befoaa 
hiki,  or  hk  i4ew  k  boandod  by  lanyrtr  hiBs^  anbale  thaaloar  hlaaakka 
anale  o^er  a  land  whore  all  bciakeas  happinnssi 

AAer  tfoUowiBg  ihk  laad  ler  aoaao  timet  we  fdn^gad  bate  the  ^Daaa 
wilderness,  and  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour  sa  iianad  oanehRoe  aft  tha 
entrance  to  a  yalley  and  close  to  a  foaming  mountain  stream.  Vegetation 
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began  to  aasome  here  a  more  magnificent  aspect  Mighty  trunks  of  tiiat 
tree  we  knew  so  well  in  Oahu,  Aleuritss  triloba,  whose  fruit,  which 
resembles  a  walnut,  b  used  both  as  an  aperient  medicine  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  lamps,  as,  when  it  is  full  of  oil,  it  gives  a  clear  and  long4X>nttnuing 
flame,  mingles  with  the  tints  of  the  citron  and  oranfi^trees,  which  were 
weighed  down  with  their  golden  fruit,  and  with  V6»  dark-leaved  fi^ 
whose  branches  bending  towards  the  earth  take  root  there,  and  thus  form 
many  wide-stretched  ramifications.  Beneath  these  and  several  other 
remarkable  trees  the  g^und  was  covered  with  delicate  ferns  of  Taiioes 
kinds,  and  many  other  beautiful  plants.  The  valley  became  constantly 
narrower,  the  huls  seemed  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other, 
until  high,  dark,  and  threatening,  they  seemed  to  bend  over  our  very 
heads,  and  to  leave  scarcely  as  much  space  between  them  as  the  clear 
rushing  stream  required  to  flow  over  its  rocky  bed.  We  continued  our 
course,  waded  two  or  three  times  across  the  rivulet,  until  at  length  we 
stood  enchained  to  the  spot  by  a  view  that  would  wiUi  reason  have  drawn 
from  a  German  his  so  often  misapplied  exclamation,  Gottlidi !  wuoder- 
schdn  r 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that  raised  their  gigantic  trunks  lugh  up 
in  the  air,  and  there  spread  forth  their  thick  leaf^  arches,  was  situated  a 
row  of  houses,  which  m  the  rambline  way  in  which  they  were  built,  and 
their  variety  of  structure,  as  well  as  by  the  dark  reddish  tint  of  th^  in* 
habitants,  reminded  the  spectator  of  the  Zingari  or  g^psy  hordes^  as  ^bsf 
might  have  encamped  in  their  native  land,  free  and  happy  under  that 
sun,  which  had  bestowed  on  them  their  dark  colour,  and  their  hot  blood. 

Some  of  these  primitive  abodes  were  composed  of  bamboos  bound  to- 
gether and  covered  with  a  roof ;  others,  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  were 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  wake  robin  spread  over  a  few  sticks  driven  into  the 
ground ;  and  others  again  only  consisted  of  a  single  slanting  wall,  open  on 
the  other  three  sides ;  these  little  domiciles  gave  evidence  of  the  very  aliffht 
protection  which  was  sought  against  the  heat  of  day  and  the  nuns  ol  nj«t 
On  the  borders  of  the  thicket  one  saw  little  places  of  shelter  for  the  diil- 
dren  made  of  leaves,  not  much  larger  than  rat-holes,  and  a  heap  of  leaves 
piled  up  occasionally  served  as  a  dwelling-place.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  mingled  together ;  some  dressed,  some  without  any  clodiei, 
some  sleeping,  some  dancing,  all  baskinfl^  in  the  sunshine  on  this  pastoiml 
spot,  and  enjoying  the  most  uncontrolled  liberty.  Their  employments 
appeared  to  be  to  repair  their  slight  dwelling-places,  fell  trees, 
down  branches,  gather  leaves,  roast  bananas,  and  cook  their  simple  yet 
savoury  suppers ;  in  a  word,  it  was  an  encampment  of  people  who  lifed 
for  the  passmg  day,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  means  they  bad  of  grati- 
fying their  few  wants. 

I  can  ftmcy  no  more  appropriate  subject  for  a  painter's  pencil  than  diis 
scene:  the  lof^y,  well-woooed  hills — the  dashing,  foamrog  mountain 
torrent — ^the  leafy  trees,  and  the  thick  underwood — and,  in  Uie  midst  of 
all  this  silent  solitude  of  nature,  the  small  fantastic  huts,  with  their  hiown 
and  alenderly-clad  occupants!    Not  far  from  thence  was  stationed  a  de> 
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We  loitered  about  an  hour  here  to  admire  the  scenery  around  u«,  and 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  hospitable  French  officer,  and  then  we 
resumed  our  journey,  passine  through  the  deep,  narrow  gorge,  and 
wading  sevenu  streams.  At  length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  highest 
hills,  and  after  that  we  had  to  ascend  by  a  zigiag  road  on  the  margins 
of  yawning  abysses  and  perpendicalar  walls  of  rock. 

Which,  up  here,  was  most  to  he  admired — the  dexterity  of  man,  that 
on  such  a  place  had  constructed  an  excellent  bridle-road,  or  the  inde- 
scribably ricn  natural  beauties  in  which  were  attired  the  hills  up  to  their 
yery  summits  that  mingled  with  the  skies,  or  filled  the  deep  ralleys 
beneath  ?  Ah  !  however  great  may  be  the  power  of  man,  however 
formidable  the  obstacles  which  he  can  overcome,  the  works  of  the 
Almighty  are  greater  far,  and  the  pride  that  we  may  feel  on  con- 
templating the  results  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  our  fellow-mortals,  is  but 
a  poor  reflection  of  the  rapture  and  wonder  with  which  we  behind  the 
glorious  creations  of  God. 

When  I  visited  the  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  surrounded  by  such 
lovely  scenery,  or  from  the  pinnacles  which  hune  over  Funchal  looked 
down  on  Madeira's  ravines,  and  the  sea  which  bathed  its  rocky  shores — 
when  from  the  summit  of  Coroovado  I  gazed  upon  Cape  Frio  amidst  the 
primeval  forests  of  Brazil,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  of  almost  robulous  beauty,  lay 
oeneath  me — when,  on  passing  through  the  narrow,  cold  straits  of 
Magellan,  the  eye  glided  over  the  deserted,  silent,  evergreen  fir  and  pine 
Uroods — when  from  Santa  Lorenzo  my  ffaze  rested  on  Callao,  and  that 
Lima  where  the  sun-god  was  so  naturally  made  an  oljeot  of  worship^ 
when  the  heights  of  Panama,  the  many-tinted  and  odoriferous  leafy 
masses  of  the  Pearl  Islands,  the  volcanic  summits  of  the  Galapagos,  and 
t^e  excavations  of  California  astonished  me ;  and  lastly,  when  from  Pali 
I  took  in,  at  one  glance,  the  fertile  plains,  the  busy  town,  the  coral  reeft 
with  the  billows  daishing  against  them,  and  the  sea  with  its  ceaseless, 
hdlow  sound — at  each  new  place  I  exclaimed :  This  is  the  most  in- 
teresting that  I  have  seen !"  Infinite  as  was  the  beauty  that  passed  before 
me,  scenes  of  still  greater  magnificence,  landscapes  of  still  softer  love- 
liness, have  been  offered  to  my  view — therefore  I  shall  refrain  from 
saying,  Tahiti  is  the  most  splendid  country  in  the  world but  this  I 
may  safely  say,  no  praise  which  can  be  lavished  upon  its  scenery,  no  de« 
•cription,  however  flattering,  of  its  climate  and  its  productions,  can  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  the  most  glowing  imagination  would  find  its  brightest  dreams 
fulfilled  in  the  wonderful  reality. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts,  as  half  way  up  the  steep  road  I 
east  myself,  out  of  breaUi,  under  the  shadow  of  the  thick  trees,  and  gazed 
on  all  the  bei&uty  around  me.  Yet  still  finer,  grander  scenery  was  await- 
ing me. 

Bathed  in  perspiration,  and  overcome  with  fiettigue,  we  at  length  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill  we  had  been  ascending.  But  all  weariness  was 
forgotten  in  the  view  which  then  burst  upon  us. 

From  a  ridge  of  hills  which  shut  out  any  distant  prospect,  issued  two 
narrow,  lofty,  sharp  arms,  which  enclosed  among  them  two  deep,  winding 
valleys.  Suddenly  one  of  these  stopped,  and  a  perpendicular  mountain 
wall,  or  rather  a  mountain  wall  leaning  inwardly,  formed  by  arched, 
shining  black,  octagonal  basalt  pillan,  that  looked'  as  if  erected  by  the 
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tmk  in  mmttf/mmt  of  lii  •wm  dbptk  Ofer  tkevpprpMtof  tinsbMit 
ndl  dnM  8  walerfalt  ol  400  f«et  is  beigkt,  i^(m»  my*  of  abMt 

■pnridiag^  filt«r  Ml  t^psn  tbe  Audi  gtmiwi  wkb  kg  vicfa  gmem  bosdv; 
half  way  down  they  dwolvd  into  a  tmm  white  reii  ef  viqiovv  whkh  fii 
ike  dvir  into  the  fkp^  •£  tiie  rsviaer  anci  dMm  awunwui  the  amwMua 
0f  8  80H  of  difht  milt.  Tbe  son  8too4  iti  aaniA,  and  east  i«v  bMB 
pwfmujkttlariy  ok  tlMo  fidli^^  dropf ;  io  ita  Mi  briHuwt  ligbty  nBakw 
draiM  ofor  iBinbow,  aowabininy  in  weh  •  itiglil  play  of  golDT%  m  "mijm^ 
ami  jot  80  duraUe,  tluit  gnlf  aaamod  wriypad  in  flunes.  iMne* 
diite^  afooad  Ifceee  wairtit  moaatatn  waHa  tharo  wna  noAkg  toiolniB 
am  tho  siknt  and  sAhme  nujwty  of  nntare ;  but  on  a  paal^  aboiu  aai 
Ipaflt  aFiwadl  fort,  and  a  aolilaiy  seatinol  atood  tbere  is  lua  bhw  and  mi 
aatform — a  pictnttaquo-lookiBy  objeet^  wiio  migbt  have  appealed  te  ad- 


The  litde  Frendi  ganison  here  at  Fatiiaba%  coaaiatiiig  o£  a  Eaafcuuut 
uoii  fifty  am,  reaafrei  as  kindly,  and  fer  a  few-  days^  os  rafefaar  n^^te^ 
we  fawainad  thaif  gaaats»  makinr  Tarioua  axonnioDa  by  di^. 

Iir  waa  among' time  beigbia  that  the  nativea  toofa  np  their  pu«twai» 
aiter  bofing  been  9mm  foot  by  loot  by  the  Frmb  from  their  tatiaauli 
meatf,  and  depnvedi  of  all  amniaMtiaa  except  stiaks  and  atones^  ^kMar 
ef  which  they  hariad  in  large  massaa  down  on  thdr  asaukats.  Fatakaa 
m  Mtualad  in  the  eentre  of  the  island.  Prom  it  theie  are  patha  wknh 
leadf  to*  every  othar  part  of  the  uhind}  and  tbote  who  hold  piaee  eia^ 
■mad  arot  only  the  plaim  beneath,  bat  tiie-  mountain  pawj — the  kit 
lefoge  of  the  Kanaka  dorrag  tiie  hmaion  of  tbe  eeuppata.  The  AenA 
therefere*  exerted  themaehFea  to  the  atmoat  to  obtain  poiOBanoa  of  thii 
iaiportuit  position;  and  when  at  length  the  Kanaka  saw  that,  after 
aaaauatBiing  ioerediUe  Affieidtiet,  tbe  adveatuwiua  Freneh  soldMm  aae^ 
eesded,  gni«kd  by  a  Kanafc  deserter,  in  clinbiDg  te  Ae  tcp  of  a  aHi 
higher  overhanging  hill,  where  none  before  bad  ever  dazed  to  moaat; 
they  fancied  that  either  Crod  or  the  devil  took  part  with  their  eneaoiea,  and 
the^  stood  in  mnch  awe  of  both  of  these  spiritual  powers.  Under  thia  idsa 
theH*  coerage  failed  them,  and  they  retreated,  leaving  Fatoahoa  to  thsir 
foes,  and  with  it  the  sovereignty  of  their  island. 

The  vegetation  in  theee  ^  gW  regiona  was  very  difieient  fiora  that  in 
Ae  h>wer  traets.  Parasitioal  plants  wero  more  general,  mid  die  hem, 
with  stems  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  ells  in  height,  from  which  coseaaCi 
ef  fine  leaves  waved,  Kke  those  of  the  palm-trees,  in  the  air,  were  to  be 
sea*  on  all  sides.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable  life  had  an  ejUieuniy 
hnuriant  and  beaotifril  character,  which  harmonised  weU  wtdi  the  aag^ 
nifioent  features  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

Oe  the  first  day  of  my  wanderings  I  erosaed  a  narrow  ndge  of 
mountnin — so  narrow  that  one  was  sometimes  obliged  to  creep  on  hnadi 
and  knees  not  to  fall  into  the  deep  abyss  which  gaped  on  either  side 
beneath.  On  aS  sklea  arose  fearful  heights;  among  othens,  overtsfpmg 
them  all,  the  mountain  Roana,  8000  feet  in  Ovation,  whoae  ekaid- 
eatelGped  semmit  had  never  been  trod  by  mortal  foot.  Beaidea  thia  weie 
tbe  naked  rocky  clifi^  whose  three^peaked  tops,  standing  oat  like  a 
orowttageinattheakias^  towered  hq^  afefe,  and  ai  oaUed    the  Diadsm.' 
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irom  the  large  waterfiEill  to  the  firaictf  thaw  iamamUe  nwcntMM^ 
fciithiiic»it^i»the  dbowDOTied  ^BiaisumJ*  Before  die  naoi  of  iMiters 
ftV  over  die  catMset^tliey  hadfiieaeiloft  tlM^besdt  rodLtwoiikef  beeni^ 
eeer  wUA  tWbaMik  mukm  hmag  lake  »  spfendia  990L  One  eithen 


iMb  indk  dear  walor^  1m  hi^wr  tkaa  tli»  etker^  aad 
iby  a  liltie  canaiy  alMg  wm*  greea  Wmks  it  wtaeaBfUn 
faoBk  tke  kiglMr  te  ike  lewer  bant — ikpeetnae'taipkislktheF 
'  tn  £&mmiAf  to  be  feodof  rewethiy.  Bat thetK'eec&bMrarnowdeprifid 
kofttu  A]ittbfiirtkeeap^^TaiWtlieF«idkaDUunlHMCi^ 
eel:  g—ihiiy  wheve^  di»  dmfew  oBel-  ttmperatoer  ef  tibe 
climate  permittiDg^  it^  paAnetie  eatfineiMBe  tkej  ham  gethweJ 
mmajt  Ewepaeo  treee  and  pkni^  mch  ae  dMnata,  mes^  gnp*^  and 
ilrewbeBrien.  breuglii  tibathet  frem  bem,  ancl  wind^  int  tUs  diallHi  FkuaAe 
ikiai%  BTOMadffthem  eldieip  netm  eoMitrj,  <^le  beUe  i^Mcew" 

QCaUdieklaBds  in  idn»  North  and  Sewdk  Adficv.  fcaroalff  eae  faaa 
tew  i<»  OHidfc  Eeropean  ohanifetiott  upon  itsetf  as  TsUti.  DiicowaodL 
in  1767  WaUia,  it  firrt  kKsnae  larown  m  am  ewdilyr  pMrfwu  dwewgik 
Gaekli  Mid  Fciaataa^ei^pyiBg  demptieoe  e£  il ;  awl  AentiPaflecelebnM^ 
hothkipMasMdwne^thetdianMk  c£  dm  iveaier  o£  the  eaaauL  lik^ 
krirei«r^oaljkitteri]r,iiacetbe  Fimah  imrawH*  of  the  isind,  diat  any 
ataitieB  hae  beeB  dimtedto  i«»iiih«bitairtiy  Midte  the  fiibe  ofibBMpmrn^ 
Fbiaare;:  I  AM  Aerefeae  mapitakfce  as  laiafljF  ae  poaeibb' vhafe has 


Geek  foaod  the  iahaii  dMied  bei^weeB.  ten  pnaeipali  cfanl^  aod  tire 
haadred  oi  lafenor  saah,  att  under  a  aiKcalled  taag^.  At  ftletar  period^ 
BbBMBM  die-  Great  aacceeded  ia  becemtog  theactoal  raler  mper the  wkde 
■laad.  Ubder  her,  idiihidiji  wae  ab<4idked  aad  Chrislmmty  introdaaedk 
Thb  teok  piace  m  tbe  ^ar  ISl^  hj  the  bel^  of  miaBioaanea  froaa 
Iieadott.  Tneae  mianoiianee  did  here,  ateiaewhere^  awKhigoodv  CbnrAeB 
wmbailt,  adk)o]a  were  ettaUidiedy  many  heniUe  piactioes  abohBbed^ 
diahescatj  aad  i^aneaa  diaaooaagad^  and  ia  aiaaif  ceopeeto  dteir  nal  and 
energy  were  exercised  to  advaateger  B«t,  en  the  other  bendy  it  araat  be 
ailaiitited  thai  the  good  di^  eflboted  wae  mere  iHjgatbe  Aa»pendye. 
They  did  atwa^,  it  ia  said,  with  maaj  ef  die  old  dnoidera  aad  nnach  e£ 
wAat  wa»  had^  bat  did  not  anbatttute  any  vary  visible^  good  in  the  piaoa 
efidldib;  th^bamabedaUiaiioccMtaasiieeoaenta^aiidfiDrceddiepeep^ 
aaanaae  »  hypocritical  eatward  appearaaee'  of  gedhnes^.  withoat  dMir 
■ligiiian  er  aeeial  ceacfidon  being  ia  reality  impioeed;  eaid  th^  teek  att 


aa^ority  iaiodirur  own  haacbb  The  Enf^h'knded  their  aaafidoaaa  to 
dMakiea^  The*  Hertb  Americana  were  more-  nodsrata  m  th»  fsaiae  of 
thesft  miiaoaafiefl^  and  eameady  piotaated  against  their  aeetofian  iaiter* 
dictaa»  of  all  dte  nleaaarea  of  Kfe.  The  Frendi  eeold  net  ind  wcnda 
aftaong- enough  mwhidi  te  eendanm  their  unwiaeaeal^dierfyraBayt  both 
aa  m  apiritoal  and  werldly  point  of  viefi^  their  aelBahaeaa^  aM  inordioata 
Wve^powcK.  Frebably,.a8  ellea hap^neHa audi  eaaaa^tfaefle  war* anah 
efexaggeratioB-iikall  these  rnion^  mwsy  none  of  dieia  being  entirely 
consonaa^totkttraataaiitradii.  Heaeyaa  at.tbe»  BariLwaah  Tdn%  the  tree 
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of  knowledge  bas  borne  gooJ  and  bad  fruit  The  opinions  so  ansparinglj 
prononnced  by  the  French  in  respect  to  these  missionaries  may  partly  be 
traced  to  their  national  antipathy  to  the  Engli^,  partly  to  RoMn 
Catholic  intolerance,  which  would  make  them  look  with  an  evil  ey«  on 
the  labonrs  of  the  Protestant  missionaries. 

In  1836,  two  Catholic  priests  sought  to  acquire  sole  sway  over  dM 
stubborn  souls,  but  were  expelled  the  island  soon  after  their  arrivaL  This 
circumstance  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  French  for  ovemmning' the 
defenceless  island ;  their  excuse  was,  that  they  must  protect  the~rigfatiof 
their  brethren  in  &ith.  Pomare  the  Great  was  dead.  The  new  queen, 
Pomare,*  her  daughter,  was  married  first  to  the  very  dissipated  King  of 
Barabora  Toma  Toa^  but  as  he  refused  to  leave  his  own  island,  and 
Pomare  would  not  leave  hers,  they  agreed  upon  a  divorce,  and  Pomaie 
af^rwards  united  herself  to  Arii  Faiiiy  who  now  bears  the  title  Ponnae 
Tani,  which  means  nothing  but  ^'  Pomare's  husband." 

After  a  good  deal  of  altercation  had  arisen  between  the  na^Tes  and  dM 
few  French  settlers.  Admiral  du  Petit  Tfaouars  arrived  at  the  island  in 
1888,  and  levied  a  fine  of  2000  piastres  on  account  of  the  pretended 
nnnoyanoes  to  which  the  French  had  been  exposed.  Laplace  visited  the 
island  the  following^  year  in  the  frigate  Arthemise^  which  stranded  oa 
the  ooral  reefi^  and  nad  to  remain  two  months  in  the  harbour  to  undergo 
repairs.    Before  his  departure,  he  called  the  chie6  together,  tmd  com- 

C»lled  them  to  annul  the  law  which  had  declared  Protestantbm  the  ody 
wful  religion  in  the  island,  and  also  to  present  some  ground  to  die  Ca- 
tholics for  a  church  and  schooL  Another  quarrel  broke  out  soon  after. 
The  queen's  dog  had  unluckily  fought  a  pur  dog  whidi  belonged  to  Can- 
tain  Maurais.  This  gave  ereat  offence ;  other  causes  of  dispute  foHowed; 
and,  in  1842,  Du  Petit  Thouars  returned  and  demanded  10,000  piastres 
as  a  remuneration  for  alleged  grievances  to  the  French  settkrs,  oi  whom 
there  were  not  more  than  nine  in  the  island,  and  the  fbllowmg  year  he 
returned  a  third  time,  and  hauling  down  Queen  Pomare's  flag,  tmdsr 
pretence  that  it  was  English,  took  possession  of  the  island  on  accoont  of 
France.  The  missionaries,  meanwlule,  and  the  English  consul  Fritehaid, 
had  taken  care  to  inspire  Pomaie  with  anti-French  sympathies,  which  so 
displeased  Du  Petit  Thouars  that  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  imprison 
Pritchard  while  he  carried  on  his  ferocious  plans. 

Pomare  fled  to  Raiatea  after  she  found  that  Tahiti  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  of  which  one  remained  faithful  to  her,  the  other  had  attached 
itself  to  the  French.  Several  chiefii  of  this  last-named  parbr  had  formally 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  which  a£fbrded  a 
show  of  legality  to  their  usurpation.  War  succeeded  war,  and  the  Frensh 
occupation  of  the  isUnd  would  probably  have  led  to  hostilities  between 
England  and  France,  if  the  French  government  had  not  hastened  to  dis- 
avow all  the  aote  of  Du  Petit  Thouars.  The  feud,  which  continued  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  the  natives,  was  no  child's  play.  Foot  by  foot 
the  Kanaks  defended  their  native  soil,  and  it  required  all  the  intr^ndity 
of  the  French  to  conquer,  not  exactly  the  valour  of  the  Kanaks,  for  mt 
is  not  invincible,  but  the  natural  bulwarks  of  the  countiy.  Fortone 
favoured  the  intruders,  however,  and  in  1 847,  under  the  name  of  •  pro* 

*  Though  called  Pomare,  this  second  queen's  own  name  is  Aimate. 
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teetoniey  thej  established  their  mle,  pkoed  a  garrison  of  from  thiee  to 
four  hundred  men  in  Pomare's  kingdom^  and  the  queen  was  thenceforth 
treated,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  more  like  a  prisoner  than  a  sove- 

The  position  of  the  missionaries  then  underwent  a  total  change.  In 
1848  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  churches  and  missionary  stations  should 
become  national  property,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  any  compensation 
to  the  missionaries  tor  what  they  had  spent  on  these  buildings.  It  was 
further  decreed  that  the  clergymen  of  each  district  should  be  chosen  by . 
the  chiefs,  and  that  no  dbtnct  should  have  more  than  one.  No  one 
was  to  preach  in  the  language  of  the  country  except  by  permission  of  the 
Frendi  governor.  The  old  missionaries  are  now  almost  all  gone,  and 
their  places  are  supplied  by  young  natives,  who  are  ordained  at  a  college . 
or  seminary  at  Papiti,  and  who  possess  by  no  means  the  qualities  and 
learning  necessary  for  their  high  calling.  The  prospects,  therefore,  for 
the  reli^ous  and  moral  future  of  the  Tahitans  are  somewhat  dark ;  that 
civilisation  which  had  commenced  to  take  root,  that  religion  which  might 
have  prepared  a  new  era  for  them,  will  probably  soon  both  bow  beneath 
the  rude  sway  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  sad  fnuts  of  military  des- 
potism and  sabre  power. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  chivalric  French  have  placed  such  an  ugly 

rt  on  their  fair  shield  as  to  have  played  the  somewhat  ignoble  nart 
y  have  done  in  seizing  on  a  poor  little  country,  oppressing  sucn  a 
mild  and  well-disposed  race,  kindhng  the  torch  of  hatred  amidst  peaceful 
hills  and  dales,  and  evincing  the  utmost  intolerance  towards  men  who, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  were  spreading  light  and  knowledge  around  ? 
MThy  should  they  come  as  usurpers  among  a  people  who  had  never  as- 
sumed a  hostile  attitude  towards  them,  and  who  did  not  deserve  to  be 
at  home  into  subjection,  almost  into  slavery  and  barbarism,  when 
begun  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  and  errors  of  paganism  p 
The  answer  is  simply  thu,  that  Tahiti  is  well  situated,  lying  in  the  centre 
of  an  immense  ocean,  between  Asia,  America,  and  Australia,  amidst 
many  well-peopled,  fertile  groups  of  idands ;  that  it  is  an  excellent  station 
for  snips  of  war,  and  also  where  any  necessary  repairs  can  easily  be  made^ 
and  where  provisions  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  Tahiti  is  so  important,  and  to  understand  this  fully  one  has  only  to 
observe  how  the  English  gnash  their  teeth  because  the  French  have  fore- 
stalled them  in  taking  possession  of  a  post  which  in  so  many  respects  may 
be  called  the  key  of  3ie  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  much  about  the  statistics  or  constitution  of  the 
island.  The  government  is  divided  between  the  queen,  the  chiefi,  the 
Frenchmen,  and  the  people.  The  land  is  portionei  out  into  a  certain 
number  of  districts,  and  in  each  of  these  the  chiefs  (and  their  name  is 
legion,  as  every  one  of  the  chiefs*  sons  inherit  their  fathers*  rank)  hold  the 
right  of  appointing  a  governor  and  naming  the  members  of  parliament. 
For  there  is  a  sort  of  parliament  composed  of  natives  under  the  direction 
of  a  self-elected  president,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  little  qualified 
these  men  can  be  for  statesmen,  and  that  the  French  commissioner  has 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  department  entirely  under  his  own  control. 

Not  far  from  the  fi;ovemor's  villa  stands  a  half-finished  building,  with 
exterior  galleries  and  a  large  cupola,  destined  to  be  at  once  the  deputies' 
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wrowd,  manj  of  the  ntttvOT  dance  alt— dome  on  Ae  Rfenoby  Md 
a  tew  of  tbem  are  deoofaled  with  the  Legieo  of  Hoaoor:  1'  oe«U  aa^ 
without  a  kind  of  pity,  pass  an  old  chief  at  Papiti,  who,  feeble  and  gvif* 
haired,  lonngin^  in  an  ann-ohair  on  the  oalude  of  hit  bao^m  fant,  uMi 
6et  and  legs  Imrey  and  elodied  only  in  an  old  bkie  military  htwh  nmAf 
actually  displayed  the  red  ribbon  in  his  bottoik-bole !  Ah !  ee«n  faM% 
amidst  nature's  inimitable  grandeur,  a  paltry  playthings  tmmg  mmaMad 
can  become  a  tempting  allurement ! 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  lVdiiti  and  its  inhabitaata  «w  aUa* 
geCher  Gallican;  the  French  are  much  disliked,  and  pn>efr- ave  dailf 
given  of  the  hatred  the  natives-  bear  to  their  srif-imposed  rulei«»  I-  wm 
often  mys^f  a  witness  of  the  women  springing  up  when  a  FreMhann 
approaened  their  huts,  and  crying  out  ^  Tabu,'"  Wvioa  signifies  **  My,  fioc^ 
bidden;''  whilst  the  men  evinced  the  most  unmistakable  signs  ci  ^•wiSL 
Sometimes,  though,  the  races  amalgamate^  Children  are  to  be  man  tun 
mng  about  the  streets  whose  faces  have  European  feaimresy  and  wim  a»> 
doubtedly  have  French  blood  in  their  veinsi  But  my  own  impreaswa 
that  the  Prench  hold  on  this  island  is  very  ioseenre,  and  that  ny^and^by 
the  natives  will  recover  their  original  independence.  Asdw»fiBMfaM% 
what  diall  we  do  when  that  time  arnhrea?' 


TBATBLS  DC'  NBGROTiAOT).*' 

Wb  left  Dr.  Barth,  in  oorprevioua  notice  of  his  remarkaWe  eitpioia* 
tions  of  Central  Africa,  at  Kuka,  or  Kukawa^  the  capital  of  Bonro, 
situated  in  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  great  lake  IWd, 
and  whither  he  had  returned  after  his  adventuroua  journey  to  Adamawa, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  great  river  B6nuwe.  Unfortnnaytely,  it  was  the 
rainy  season  (Auc^t,  1851),  the  large  termites  had  disafi^iieared  from 
the  ground,  and  filled  the  air  aa  short-lived  wiDgjed  creatures,  in  whidi 
state  they  were  eaten  by  the  natives  fried.  Succulent*  grass  and  fresh 
crops  sprang  up  all  around,  supplanting  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  \^ 
clepias  giganteUy  the  common  weed  of  the  countty,  and  extensive  water* 
poob  formed  everywhere  in  the  concavities  of  tiie  ground.  Being^  deairoiis 
of  exploring  the  shores  of  the  great  lake,  and  anxious  at  the  aame  time 
to  get  away  from  Kuka  at  such  an  unhealthy  period,  Barth  and*Oiei'weg 
consented  to  join  a  foraging  expedition  of  the  Welad  SHman,  rather  than 
£>rego  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  that  means  of  readiiii^  tbe 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake. 

A  desultory  kind  of  start  was  effected  in  September,  by  a  mouoltmous 
hot  fertile  district,  dotted  at  this  season  of  the  year  with'  swampy  ponds. 


*  Travels  and  Biscoverlea  in  North  and  Central  Africa  :  being  a  Jeumal  oC  an 
Expedition  undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  H..B.M.*8  Government,  jn  the  years 
1849-ie»;  4y  Henry  Barth,  FlLD.,JiXaL.«k  ¥ola.  L,  aa^UL 
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kke^  uid'wiiose  vaUflys  am  clothed  with  miinoia.  and  broom  {Spnrttianr 
mono^perfmtm\  or  are  in  part  cnltirated  with  millet  and  sorghum.  P&ssmg^ 
hence  a  forest  interrupted  by  open  patches,  and  then  a  pleasant  hilly 
eoMlr^  I  fail  of  yerduse^  and  wosdEn|^patlare't»  &  great  many  eattley  our 
travellers  arrived  at  Yo^  situated  on  the  Komadngu,  the  great  Bonm 
tnbutaiy  to  Lake  Taad  The'  banks-  of  this  stream,  wfaieh  have  beev 
sopfHoaed  to  carry  the*8BperflBOii8  watett  of  the  Tsad  into  the*  Kwara,  aff» 
deMvibed  as  Tery  picturesque^  being  bordered  by  sfdendid  tamarind^treea 
aaddum-palm^  at  also  fioe  aoaoias.  A*  ifvry  good  kind  of  ootton:  and 
wfaeai  were  grown  at  the  foot  of  the  tamannd^trees^  bat  the  prinmpal 
eenpleyraeBt  of  the  inhabitants  was  fidiin^;  Bikrth  sayt  thens  wereeef«* 
xal  very  palatable  species  of  fish  in  the  rrver,  espeeiidly  one  with  a^iFerf 
aaaall  mouth,  resembling  liie  mullet;.  Eleotrie-  Bsh  were  also  met  with^ 
one,  only  ten  inches  long,  was  suflBwawtiy  diarged  to  nmrnb  the  am  of  a 
man  for  several  minutes. 

The  passage  of  the  river  waa  effected  by  ar  makara,  or  boat  of  tha- 
oottntry,  a  raer&  raft  supported,  empty  (adabariies;  and,  once  os;  dia 
other  sid^  the.la(wie»iTeeixK)teTB  with  wooai  they  were  associated  began 
to*  plunder  whomsoever  they  met*  Hve  country  consisted  of  stiff  hlack 
soil,'  clothed  with  short  g^rass,  with  &  few  trees  far  between.  If  a  troop 
<^  sheep  were  encountered,  the  Welad  Sliman  gave  chase  till  they  had 
captured  three  or  four.  At  the  town  of  Barruwa  they  onoe  moxe  got 
among  the:  sand-hills  thatinnge  the<  lake^  theibosdan  of  whieh  were  hei» 
awampy  and  olothed  with  luxxuriant  reed,  grass^  Tlw:  oowitry '  hn  div 
interior  now  beganio  be  ok>thad  with-  the*  wmk:  (  Ci^ppartB^^ekiUi)*  l%e 
natives  obtain  their  culinary  salt  from  thts  phm^  which  they  boil,  aflter- 
wards  evafioffatiB|p  the  water^  Beyond;  Ngegimi,  whieh.  they  were  dis- 
appointed at  findmg  to  be  an  open^.poOT-loolang  vill^^  where  they^  had 
ezpeeted  a  town,  tfanr  course  lay  over  an  ufdnoken  ^ainy  oaimjlimes-diy 
aad  barren,  at  others  clothed  with  rich  vetduae,  and  boedered  towaids-m 
lake  by  thse  usual  sand-hiUk  la  the.evraing  they^ encamped  on  a.  bMad 
prooBontory  of  the- range,  of  saBd^hills^. 

It  was  a  delightful  spot,  where  the  heart  might  have  expanded  in  the  es^oj- 
ment  of  freedom.  In  front  of  us'  to  the  south-east,  the  swampy  lands  of  the 
lagoon;  one  iaiuieuaa  riee-field  (as  it  ought  to  be  at  least),  spread  otit'to  tim 
beffdem  o£  the  horiaen;  hot  ia>  '^wfaite  wrter,"  or  open  sea,  war  tohe  seaa^  not 
evea  aa  mnch  aa  conaeeted  ohaanela,'  n*iliiBff  but  oae:  imMBse  swampj*  flai, 
stretching  out  as  fiw  as  the  eye  coidd  reach.  To  the  seuth  the  green  paatOTagg% 
aloi^  which  we  had  come,  extended  iar  beyond  Kgi^mL.  It  waa  a^pjoUire^d 
one  of  the  most  fbrtile  spots  of  tho  earth  doomed  to  desolation. 

Dees  ending  the  nex^meHiing  from  tlnr  lofty*  efMampment^  tbef  eon- 
tinned  theirmoeb  over  a  narrow,  gvasty*- plain,  hnariagihw  sand^MU^tv 
their  north,  and  a  blae<  iale^of  the»  lake  to  the  sentfa^  where-  ttiio  rieh*pas«> 
tare>*gro«nds  extended  further  into  the  lahew 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  mominy ,  when^we  had.  the  gpod  fortona'tA 
ei^oy  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  which  these  regions  can  posaiblj;,affbrd» 
Far  to  our  right  was  a  whole  herd  of  elephants,  arranged  in  regular  arraj»  like, 
an  amnrof  rational  beings,  skmdy  proceeding  to  the  water;  Ih  front  aj^eared 
the  maWB^  aewaa^evident  from  their  sise,  in  regular  order;  at  a  little  dntance 
f^ikwmd  the  ywmf^c^m^  \amikM[^hjb/mm^}i^'{mmkm\  awl  tik  wfaete^>wefe 
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bioii^t  up  by  five  mtles  of  immense  size.   The  latter  (though  we  were  at  some 

distance,  and  proceeding  quietly  fdong)  took  notice  of  ns,  auid  some  were  seen 
throwing  dust  into  the  air ;  but  we  did  not  disturb  them.  There  were  altogether, 
ninety-six. 

Fine  fresh  pastiire;groundt,  and  melancholy  tracts  clothed  with  nothings 
bat  heath,  witn  scarcely  a  single  tree  to  break  the  monotony,  led  the  way 
to  Beri,  a  TiUage  of  some  importance  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  wluch  die 
road  to  Kanem  leaves  at  that  point.  There  were  many  natron  lakes  in 
this  district^  but  these  lakes  derive  the  soda  from  the  sou,  the  water  itself 
bdng  freidi,  as  is  that  of  Lake  Tsad.  The  character  of  the  country  also 
underwent  a  change  on  leaving  the  shores  of  the  lake.  It  was  more  or 
less  thickly  wooded  with  mimosas,  and  full  of  herbage,  wiUi  other  plants 
below.  It  also  abounded  in  gaselles,  ostriches,  and  other  wikl  animals^ 
including  the  lion.  Large  snakes  were  also  met  with  on  the  trees,  as» 
for  example^  on  the  29th  of  September. 

Started  early:  the  character  of  the  country  continned  the  same  as  ycstcrtb^j 
and  presented  oeautifnl  specimens  of  the  mimosa,  here  brealdng  down  from  age ; 
at  another  place  interwoven  with  creepers,  one  species  of  which  produoes  the  red 
inioy  fruit  called  ''fito"  by  the  Kanuri,  W  has  been  mentioned  br  me  before. 
It  was  nearly  eight  o*c1ock  when,  proceeding  in  sroups,  two  of  our  hoiaemen,  on 
passing  near  a  very  large  and  thick  gherret,  suddenly  halted,  and  with  loud  cries 
hastened  back  to  us.  We  approached  the  spot,  and  saw  a  veiy  hr^  snake 
han^mg  in  a  threatening  attitude  from  the  branches  of  the  tree :  on  seang  us  it 
triecl  to  hide  itself;  but  after  firing  several  balls,  it  fell  down,  and  we  cut  off  its 
head.  It  measured  eighteen  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  thickest  part 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  of  a  beautifully  variegated  colour.  Two  natives, 
who  had  attached  themselves  to  our  troop  the  day  before,  cut  it  open  and  took 
out  the  fat,  which  they  said  was  excellent. 

On  the  Ist  of  October  our  travellers  reached  the  encampment  of  the 
Welad  Sliman,  where  they  were  detained  some  days.  On  this  occasion  a 
handsome  fenude  slave — part  of  the  spoil  recently  captured  by  these  firee- 
bootars — made  her  escape  during  the  night,  and  was  anxiously  soiq^t 
after  the  next  morning.  At  length  the^  discovered  her  neduaoe  suid 
clothes  and  the  remains  of  her  bones—- evident  proofs  that  she  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts. 

What  is  called  the  Shitati — the  eastern  and  more  favoured  district  and 
valleys  of  Kanem — ^Uy  beyond  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  Welad 
Sliman,  and  our  travellers  advanced  into  this  district  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober. It  is  described  as  a  more  or  less  sandy  level,  richly  overgrown 
with  trees  of  moderate  size,  almost  all  of  the  genus  mimosa,  and  in  fiiToar* 
able  seasons  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  now  and  then 
broken  by  deep  hollows  of  larger  or  smaller  extent,  as  the  Bir-el-Kuma, 
<«tbe  spnng  of  the  Kuma  trees,"  and  Bir-el-Ftaim ;  all  these  valleys 
having  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  produce  fine  phmtations  or  oacn- 
fields,  and  beting  overgrown  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  most  southerly  point  attained  was  the  country  of  the  Wogfada, 
where  were  several  &ie  valleys  with  villages,  date-trees,  camels,  hones, 
cattie  and  sheep,  cotton,  com,  and  other  cultivation.  Here  the  Wdad  Sli- 
man enjoyed  a  successful  razsia,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  till  they 
heard  of  the  approach  of  some  Waday  horsemen,  when  they  decsnped 
with  their  ill-gotten  booty.  "  Thus,''^  writes  Barth,  «  we  Wl  the  meet 
uiteresting  part  of  ELanem  behmd  ns,  the  country  once  so  thickly  t»mHfrfl 
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with  large,  populous,  and  celebrated  towns,  snch  as  Njimiye,  Aghafi,  and 
all  those  places  which  I  shall  describe  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  account 
of  the  expeditions  of  Edris  Alawoma,  with  many  rich  valleys  full  of  date- 
trees." 

Our  travellers  returned  by  a  more  westerly  route,  or  one  that  was 
nearer  to  Lake  Tsad,  but  without  ffetting  within  siffht  of  its  eastern 
shores.  This  was  a  KcesX  disappomtment.  They  had  spent  all  the 
pro|perty  that  remained  to  them  to  enable  them  to  undertake  this  ex- 
pedition, and  to  return  to  Kuka  was,  under  the  circumstances,  very  dis- 
heartening. They  were  so  far  fortunate,  however,  as  to  peiform  their 
home  journey  without  any  serious  accident,  although  iJiey  had  several 
alarms.  Hie  whole  marcti  from  Ne6g^mi  to  Barrowa  partook,  indeed, 
more  of  the  character  of  a  flight  than  anything  else.  The  Buddnma 
harassed  them  in  the  forest  ana  in  the  jungle ;  a  single  lion  deprived 
them  of  a  horse,  a  camel,  and  a  bullock. 

Barth  and  Overweg  left  Kuka  ten  days  after  their  return,  with  an 
army  bound  to  Mandara,  a  mountain  state  south  of  Lake  Tsad.  This 
was  on  the  25th  of  November ;  and  passing  Ngomu,  they  reached,  on  the 
26th,  the  cotton-fields  of  Yedi,  described  as  being  a  town  of  considerable 
magnitude.  On  the  28th  they  were  quartered  at  Marte,  another  larse 
town,  with  a  clay  wall  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  on  the  30th  at  Ah, 
«lso  a  town  of  some  importance,  similarly  fortified.  The  huts  of  this 
latter  town  were  remarkable  for  their  high  conical  roo£i,  the  thatch  of 
which  was  interlaced  by  the  clasps  of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria^  giving 
to  them  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

There  was  no  want  of  towns  in  this  part  of  Bomu.  On  the  1st  of 
December  they  arrived  at  Dikowa,  a  large  town,  the  aspect  of  whidi, 
with  its  walls  overtowered  by  the  regularly-shaped  crowns  of  magnificent 
fig-trees,  is  described  as  being  very  imposing.  The  ^'ngaufote,**  or 
encampment,  formed  before  the  walls  of  the  town,  comprised  some  20,000 
men,  with  10,000  horses,  and  at  least  as  many  beasts  of  burden,  camels, 
and  pack-oxen,  laden  with  tents,  furniture,  and  provisions,  and  mounted 
1^  tne  wives  and  concubines  of  the  different  chiefs.  This  vast  assem- 
blage was  bein^  duly  increased  by  the  flocking  in  of  the  Kanuri  people, 
and  of  the  indigenous  Arab  or  Shuwa  population.  Dikowa,  which  the 
natives  designate  as  a  royal  city,  is  situated  on  the  Komadugu,  or 
occasional  river  of  Yalowe.  It  was  a  very  charmine  watercourse,  wind- 
ing along  through  a  rich  and  varied  forest,  and  bordered  by  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  the  finest  fig-trees. 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  of  December  that  the  sultan  and  his  army,  with 
its  vast  host  of  camp  followers,  left  Dikowa.  There  were  three  other 
large  walled  towns— Afag^,  Koi&ge^  and  Zogoma — ^in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  dbtrict,  favoured  as  it  is  by  nature,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  cotton  plantations,  seems  to  have  been  once  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

I  had  scarcely  pitched  my  tent,  when  that  cruel  minister  of  police,  Lamino,  a 
man  whose  character  my  friend  Haj  Edris  used  significantly  to  describe  in  the 
few  words,  "  kargo  dibbi,  kindi  dibbi "  (bad  in  hetii,  and  bad  in  deed),  brought 
into  my  presence  a  funous  cut-throat  of  the  name  of  Barka-ngolo,  whoee  neck 
was  secured  in  a  large  machine  called  ''b^,"  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  very  heavy,  so  tlmt  every  movem^t  was 
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snadea  himself  that  it  •rould  gntafy  jne  to^see  Ihia  mtsecdUe-TOicL  fight' wllk 
another  culprit  sotored  m  Uie  same  maimer,  by  giving  to  each  of  them.atlow 
wMp  of  hippopotamus-hide,  and  forcing  them  by  threats  to  flog  each  other.  It 
was  a  homble  sight ;  and  I  had  ^reat  difficulty  in  convincing  my  cruel  ^end 
tlMt  Moh  a-Boene  was '£Br  from  being  ameaUe  to  me.  In  order  to  ^t  -rid  of 
Ano^JL  presented  him  with  « tpiantity  of  ebves  to  gire  to  his  bekyved  Aaiwha,  ^ 
«^oae.x;i]di]itry  pmreis  .we  had  alnidy  bad  setoal  proofs.  He  was  g*M% 
pleaaed  wiUi  my  pcaseBt ;  jyod  with  an  anoEoas^miie  lie  .desenbttl  'tojme  4ow 
deeply  he  was  in  love  with  his  darling,  saying  that  he  lovad  her,  and  she  ioved 
hnn  also :  ''and,''  added  he,  in  a  very  sentimental  way,  "socbiA  mutoaLlttTe Ja 
tiie  greatest  bliss  oa  earth." 

Zq^Bui-^rais  the  farthoat  town  of  fioimii,  aod  the  folfeinog  day  they 
sotered  into  rhostik  terntory — the  ^  coMitiy  of  the  Shuwa  Attbs. 
cotlagea  had  oonioal  roofe  rising  to  a  gMftt  elevation,  .lie  tiMteb 
pleasantly  adorned  by  climbing  ^fouiid  planta.  The  army  tytnawind  iae 
thcfpace  of  £ve  dsys  at  a  plam  called  Di^^gcna,  wheie  ms  dm  4f  those 
great  swampy  sheets  of  water  oalled  Qgaljara,*  in  .B^ma,  aad  not  mm^ 
common  throughout  Centcal  AMaa.  Whilst  at  this  pbee,  the  cUef  mi 
Mudara  sent  in  a  present  of  ten  beautiful  femde>dave6  to  the  Saltan  of 
Borou,  with,  an  offer  of  suhmieaien. 

The  sidtsn,  in  conaequenoe  of  this  turn  in  affairs,  vetnotd  his  ate^a  to 
Kuka,  whilst  tiie  viaier  vemaiBod  with  the  laiger  portian  of  theanny,  ta 
^  on  to  M asgu,  and  our  traTellers>fiece  invited  to  acoompany  hiai.  I^mj 
ime  eaabled,  by  these  means,  to  vkit  a  large  traet  of  .antiidy '  mm 
country.    This  was  amusingly  enough  attoated  at  the  Tery  aaatt  mAiBBt 

Hke  country  ,  at  once  presented  a  new  and  interesting  feature.  Abeaihr  in 
BeoHi  a  considerable  prc^Mrtion  of  our  diet  had  consisted  of  imtiTeTice,  and  -we 
had  been  rathor  astonished  at  its  bkck  colour  and  bad  quality.  We  had  4ieaard 
that  it  grew  wild  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  conntrv;  but  we  hadmever 
yet  .seen  it,  and  it  was  only  this  morning,  after  we  had  left  Diggeaa  and  had 
traversed  extensive  stubble-£elds  of  miHet  intermixed  with  beans,  that  we  ob- 
tained a  first  view  of  a  '*  shinV afaraai,"  er  wild  rioe-field,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest.  We  were  then  no  longer  surprised  at  the  qualiW  of  the  rioe  brought  to 
the  market  in  Kukawa  being  so  bad,  as  we  felt  justified  in  presuming  that  &e 
elephant  would  "have  sense  enough  to  take  the  best  for  hima^,  ajuL  leare  the 
vest  for  the  people.  Aa  we  proceeded  we '  found  the  whole  wiUemess,  aJlhough 
mt  thiddy  wooded,  fail  of  ikioIs  of  water  and  dense  xioe-fieUs. 

At  the  place  of  encampment  the  same  evening,  the  soil  was  -bo  foil  of 
the  footprints  of  the  elephant,  that  scarcely  a  level  spot  of  two  or  three 
4eet  in  diameter  could  be  found.  The  next  day  a  giraffe  was  cao^hL 
This  timid  animal  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  wildemeasee  wnidi 
alternate  with  the  densely-populated  regions  of  these  districts.  The 
same  evening  Earth  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stung  by  a  scorpion.  On 
the  21st  of  December  the  army  entered  upon  a  f[>re8t  r^on,  ahoonding 
in  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts.  Several  were  killed  upon  the  maich^ 
and  their  flesh  was  eaten.  On  the  22rd  they  reached  Gahari,  the  first 
of  the  IkLiagu  villager:  the  inhabitants  rhad  fled9  4UEul.the,phu)eyiiB^vaU 


Aprediieetien  far  the  (tows)  aiqiToiioaiieeable  eoonasvte  %e«oBBMD.-to 
oaeat  of  the  laogaaeea  of  Otntal  Afnea,  as  seen  in,tbe  ^fgnftar  ar  eaoaaBpEaaaly 
aWiaBaai,  iji  iahB^afiBanan,  land  ijjgawi,  acAakenefeahe  aaolh. 
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m  the  ooom^&lds  bsbm^  wore  igirai  op  to  pSkige.  On  cpproMkior 
%afcikj  'oae^of  ttemost  coaaiderable'pk<e»in  the  MqigU'Oountry,  B«r£ 
iMMBe  w  kitoested  oontenpktkig  the  scene  ^  raral  indavtry  tmd 
^milnation,  ^8  shown- not  only  in  tlie  arehitectnre  of  the  iiuts,  bnt  in  the 
modes  of  burial,  that  he  became,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  cut  off  from 
tte  .ftrmy,  and  it  was  mMi  difficulty,  and  not  wi^out  nmniBg  many 
ifangiifs,  tiiat  he  rejoined  tiw  host  of  mmiless  and  sangukuiry  skm- 
imiiteisia  whooo  company  it  waa  ins  misfortone  to  tiavel. 

Looking  around  me/ 1  found  oilly  a  small  number  of  Shuwa  ' horsemen  near 
me, -and  keeping  dose  to  them  pursued  the  path;  but  when  we* emerged  from 
fiie'thiek  forest,  and  entered  onomrwdl'Cultiv^ted  and  thiddy-'pe<H)lea  district, 
wferytece  of  a  trodden  footjpa^  ceased,  and  I  beoane  anmre  that  Iwaseatiiefy 
oat  off  from  the  main  body  ot  the  aomy.  A-scene  of  wild  disorder  heoe  presented 
itself.  Single  horsemen  were  roving  about  to  and  fro  between  the  fences  of  l^e 
villages ;  here  a  poor  native,  pursued  by  sanguinary  foes,  running  for  his  life  in 
wmdesnpair ;  there  another  cbragged  from  his  place  of  refuge ;  wnile  a  third  was 
obserred  in  the  thick  oevert  of  a  ficus,  and  soon  became  a  mark  for  numerous 
ssTows  and  balls.  A  small  troop  of  Shuwa  horsemen  were  collected  under  the 
^dnde  of  a  tree,  trying  to  keep  together  a  drove  of  cattle,  whidi  ther  had  taken. 
Bi  vain  did  I  address  Shuwa  aiM  Kanuri,  anxiously  inquiring  what  direction  the 
commander-in-chief  had  taken;  nobody  was  able  to  me  me  any  information 
with  T^pEurd  to  his  whereabouts.  I  tiierefbro  scoured  the  Tillage  in  all  directions, 
to  see  if  I  couM  find  by  myself  the  track  of  the  amy ;  bnt  the  traces  ran 
m  evejry  diiection. 

When  he  at  length  did  join  the  main  body  of  the  army,  it  was  only  k> 
see  greater  horrors. 

A  huge  number  of  shMres  had  been  aaoAht  this  ^lay ;  -and  in.  theoousse.of  the 
evening,  affcer  some  skirmishing,  in  which  three  Bonm  horsemoa  wero  killed,  a 
^reat  many  more  were  brought  m :  altogether  they  were  said  to  have  taken  one 
thousand,  and  there  were  certainly  not  less  than  five  hundred.  To  our  utmost 
honor,  not  less  than  eaie  hundred  and  seventy  friU-grown  men^were  awroflessly 
shsightered  m  cold  blood,  the  greater  part  of  tran  being  aUowed  to  bleed 
to  death,  a  leg  having  been  sevned  from  the  body.  Most  of  than  were  tall 
nteo,  with  not  very  pleasing  features. 

On  the  SOth  of  December  the  srmj  arrived  at  Demmo,  where  the 
travellezs  came  in  contact  for  the  first  tune  with  one  of  the  great  tribo- 
tarias  of  the  Sban^  the  main  feeder  of  I^ke  Tsad. 

Here  we  stood  awhile,  and  looked  with  longmg  eyes  towards  the  opposite 
shore ;  it  was  a  most  interesting  and  peculiar  scenery,  highly  charaotenslic  of 
^ftese  kvel  eqnatodal  regicms  of  Africa.  What  acn  enoaeoiis  idea  had  been 
entertained  of  these  regiona  in  former  times !  Instead  of  the  massive  Mountain- 
nmge  of  the  Moon,  we  had  disoovered  only  a  lew  isolated  mounts ;  instead  of  a 
diy,  desolate  plateau,  we  had  found  wide  and  extremely  fertile  plains,  less  than 
one  ihousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  intersected  dv  innumerable 
%road  watercourses  witii  scarc%  anv  inclination.  Only  towards  tne  south-east, 
^the  disUmce  of  aboat  sixteen  miles,  the  low  rocky  mount  of  the  Tubni  was 

But  not  less  interesting  than  the  sceneiy  of  the  landsoMC  was  the  aspect  of 
4keho6t  of  our  ooiopaaions,  who  were  here  orowded  togenier.At  the  border  of 
^  water.  Only  very  few  of  them  had  penetrated  as  far  be£ore;  and  th^ 
lookcMl  witii  curiosity  and  astonishment.upon  this  landscape,  while  most  of  them 
veieTather  disiq^pomted  that  the  water  prevented  them  from  nursuing  the  poor 
pagans,  the  full-grown  amongst  wlKmi,  wltii  few  ereeptions,  had  just  had  tnne  to 
«Mpe.  iBot  a^onssdoMUe'snmber  of  >f«nak  slweB  «Bd^po«^g  tkAkmmt^ 
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oaptored;  for  the  men  did  not  take  to  flight  till  thej  became  aware»  from  ti» 
thick  clondfl  of  dost  which  were  raised  by  the  army,  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
small  expeditions  which  they  were  accustomed  to  resist,  that  was  coming  to 
attack  them.  Besides  the  spoil  in  human  beings,  a  considerable  number  of  oolts 
and  cattle  were  brought  in. 

The  whole  Tillage,  which  only  a  few  moments  before  had  beea  the 
abode  of  comfort  and  happiness,  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  made  desolate. 
Slaughtered  men,  with  weir  limbs  severed  from  their  bodies,  were  hfvag 
about  in  all  directions,  and  made  the  passer-by  shudder  with  horror. 

After  a  day  or  two's  rest,  the  army  wended  its  way  to  the  district  of 
Wuliya,  a  peculiarly  well-watered,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  densely 
inhabited  region,  situate  upon  the  rirer  Serbewuel,  or  Arre  (Eire),  the 
chief  tributary  to  the  Logon,  which  latter  is  again  a  tributary  to  the 
SharL 

After  a  short  time  we  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  consider- 
able river  even  at  the  present  moment,  although  it  was  greatly  below  its  highest 
level,  and  probiU)ly  represented  the  mean  depth  of  the  whole  year.  At  present 
it  was  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  so  deep  that  six  Shuwa  horsemen, 
who,  in  their  eager  desire  for  spoil,  had  ventured  to  enter  it,  were  carried  away 
by  the  stream,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  about  a  dozen  courageous  pagans,  who, 
in  a  couple  of  canoes,  were  gliding  up  and  down  the  river  to  see  wha^;  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  They  felt  that  we  were  unable  to  foUow  them 
without  canoes,  although  for  any  active  body  of  men  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  affair  to  construct  a  few  rafts  for  crossing  over,  there  being  a  plentifiil 
supply  of  timber. 

Dr.  Barth  feels  persuaded  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  European  boats 
will  keep  up  a  regular  annual  intercourse  through  this  remarkably  well- 
watered  and  fertile  district  of  Wuliya,  from  the  bay  of  Biafra  to  the  great 
basin  of  the  Tsad. 

An  almost  uninterrupted  communication  has  been  opened  by  Nature  herself; 
for,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kwara  to  the  confluence  of  the  nver  B6anw6  with 
the  mayo  Kebbi,  there  is  a  natural  passage  navigable  without  further  obstmctioQ 
for  boats  of  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and  the  mayo  Kebbi  itself,  in  its  present 
shallow  state,  seems  to  be  navigable  for  canoes,  or  flat -bottomed  boats  like  those 
of  the  natives,  which  I  have  no  doubt  may,  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
inundation,  go  as  far  as  Dawa  in  the  Tuburi  country,  where  Dr.  Vogel  was 
stmdL  by  that  laree  sheet  of  water  which  to  him  seemed  to  be  an  independent 
central  lake,  but  ^ch  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  widening  of  the  upper  paii  of 
the  mayo  Kebbi 

The  return  from  this  slave*capturing  expedition  was  as  inriorioos  as  its 
progress.  It  is  well  known  that  swarms  of  bees  almost  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mungo  Park's  as  well  as  Major  Grey's  expedition,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  whole  army  was  seen  running  away  from  these  little  creatorcs. 
Settling  behind  their  ears,  Barth  relates,  they  tormented  the  men  to  the 
utmost,  as  if  they  wanted  to  take  revenge  for  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done  their  masters,  and  to  defend  their  favourite  resting-places  against 
these  cruel  intruders. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1852,  our  travellers  re-entered  Kuka  on  ftheb 
return  from  this  expedition,  which  had  opened  to  them  a  glimpse  into  the 
richly-watered  sone  of  equatorial  Africa,  hitherto  supposed  to  form  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  of  a  nigh  mountain  chain,  but  which  they  exmesdvdy 
designate  as  the  African  I<^therlands.   On  the  4th  of  Mardi,  barth  set 
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out  on  a  journey  to  Bagirmi.  Mr.  Overweg  accompanied  liim  as  far  as 
Ngomn.  He  was  to  make  an  excursion  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
towards  Maduwari — ^the  very  place  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
he  was  destined  to  succumh.  Passing  the  little  state  of  Kotoko,  situated 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Tsad,  and  whose  capital,  Afade, 
areragine  a  population  of  some  8000  souls,  is  descrihed  as  heing  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  Dr.  Barth  entered  upon  the  territory  of  Logon,  the  capital 
which,  Logon  Birni,  or  Kamak  Logon,  situated  upon  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  having  been  previously  visited  by  Major  Denham,  need  not 
detain  us. 

Beyond  this  point,  however,  were  regions  as  yet  untrodden  by  European 
foot.  Passing  the  river  Logon,  shauow  watercoiurses  were  found,  as  in 
Musgn,  to  be  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  this  part  of 
Central  Africa,  and  which  was  formerly  deemed  to  be  a  dry,  elevated 
waste.  In  one  of  these,  naked  young  lads  were  seen  splashing  and  play- 
ing about  in  the  water,  together  with  wild  hogs,  in  the  greatest  harmony. 
"  Never  in  any  part  of  Negroland,**  Barth  remarks,  "  have  I  seen  this 
animal  in  such  numbers  as  here  about  the  Shari.  Calves  and  goats  were 
pasturing  in  the  fields,  with  wild  bogs  in  the  midst  of  them."  It  was  not 
long  before  he  reached  the  latter  river. 

I  had  gone  on  a  little  in  advance,  when  suddenly  I  beheld,  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  splendid  sheet  of  a  large  river,  far  lai^r  than  that  of 
Logon.  All  was  silence !  and  the  pellacid  surface  of  the  water  undisturbed  bv 
the  slightest  breeze ;  no  vestiges  ot  human  or  animal  life  were  to  be  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  two  river-horses  (called  "  niy^"  by  the  people  of  Logon),  which, 
havine  been  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  shore,  plunged  into  the  water  at  our  »p- 
proach.  This,  then,  was  the  r^  Shari,  that  b  to  say  the  mat  river  of  the 
Kotoko  (for  Shari,  as  I  have  said  before,  means  nothing  else  out  river),  which, 
augmented  bv  the  smaller  but  very  considerable  river  of  Logon,  forms  that 
lai^  basin  wnich  gives  to  this  part  of  Negroland  its  characteristic  feature. 

Our  traveller's  greatest  discomforts  began  at  the  Shari,  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bagirmi.  To  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  the  prostra- 
tion of  sickness,  and  the  torments  of  insects,  were  now  superadded  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  refused  to  him,  and 
he  had  to  retrace  his  steps  to  cross  it^  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  at 
another  point.  Hie  banks  of  this  great  river  were  tenanted  by  a  great 
variety  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  the  waters  were  no  less  animated. 
Besides  innumerable  fish,  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  or  river-horses,  and 
rhinoceroses,  these  great  rivers  of  Central  Africa  are  all  more  or  less 
frequented  by  river-cows,  the  ayu»  of  the  B^nuw6  and  the  Niger — ^the 
Manatus  Vogelii.  The  province  seems  also  to  be  peculiarly  afflicted 
with  insects. 

In  no  country  in  the  whole  extent  of  N^px)land  which  I  have  travelled  over 
have  I  seen  such  vast  numbers  of  destructive  worms,  and  such  a  predominance 
of  ants,  as  in  Bagirmi.  There  is  especially  a  large  black  worm  called  "  hallu- 
wendi,"  as  long  as  the  birgest  grub,  but  much  biffger,  which,  swarming  in 
nillions,  consumes  an  immense  proportion  of  the  proouce  of  the  natives,  ^u- 
Bakr  showed  me  also  another  far  smaller,  but  not  less  voracious  insect,  which 
they  call  ''kunjungjndu,"  a  beetle  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  yeUow 
colour;  but  the  poor  natives,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  in  the  case 
of  the  locust,  do  not  fail  to  take  their  revenge,  fbr  when  the  insect  has  grown 
fei  and  big  at  their  expense,  they  devour  it  wemselves — a  habit  which  may  be 
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aMJif  ibe  »MMB  iiImb  of  iiuHr  ixmrnn  pigam  astotte,  it  .bog  atflL^i 
Ipnend  anstoiii  mth  .tibe  Sokno  io  ^  a  laf;ge  apecies  .of  faeetk  called  "^ar- 

'Of  dther. species  of  worms*!  sball'lutve  ooeuion  to  speak Tmilier on ;^%«t 
^flUi'tlie  white  and  blat^  ants  Imjself  waged  repeateclhr  a  Telenttess  imt  uiuwp- 
mftfrd  WBT  doling' nj  Tesidence  m  the  eonntiy.  Alieaify,  theseoend'daj  df  mff 
«%inBifada,Tc))tanr«d  tJut  the  wiiHe  aat  (#n»f was  (liiiafciwn^^ 
«y flOOBoh,  wfaiah  I  had  sj^raad  apon  a  verf  OMne  aat,  or  "aiggfsii"  «b  Ife 
Eannri,  ^Jaba"  as  the  Baonni  i>eop]e  oadl  it»  made  of  thickest  ned,  «ith 
iotal  destmctioxL  I  theraoreL  for  want  a  better  protectian,  xsontrived  aiua- 
pedient  which  I  thought  would  guarantee  my  bertii  against  the  further  attacks 
of  those.cruel  intruders^  placing  my  couch  upon  three  yeiy  large  poles ;  fantl 
soon  had  caose  to  disoorer  tiiat  those  ferocious  insects  were  not  to  ht  deiemd 
such  means,  for  'two  days  afteiwaids,  I  fbsnd  that  they  had  not  onlr  bift 

eir  entnnehnienisAkai^  tne'pcdBS,  aad  reaefaed  the  top,  bat  had  eaten  tbin|h 
Mh  the  coaise  mats,  ftnishrd  a  iMge  pieee  of  my  Btambnli  carpet,  and  fbwhiojBd 
javeial  other  'actieles.  And  dniing  my  fiarther  /stay  here  1  had  the  giwattaf 
trouble  in  preventing  these  insects  from  destroyii^  all  my  things;  for  their 
▼Qcadty  and  destmctive  powers  seem  to  inciease  towards  the  beginmi^  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  was  last  setting  in. 

The  natires  not  only  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  inaecta,  but  they 
are  also  the  cause  of  disease.  Not  only  is  the  so-called  ^*  f^ainea-woim 
very  common,  but  a  kind  of  insect  that  penetrates  the  toe— -similar,  ap- 
parently, to  what  is  met  with  in  South  :Ajiiertoa— commits  ancii  Taragei, 
that  amongst  ten  people,  Barth  says,  you  will  find  at  least  one  wlio  nas 
only  four  tees. 

Betaroing  to  Mele,  our  tnreUer's  iateations  of  leaidng  thifl  inhoaritnhie 
caontry  wote  frustrated  by  force,  and  he  nod  Us  «erTMBta  wane  pvt  ia 
iaaoi  until  reiie?ed  by  die  arriYal  of  a  fmnd— one  Qaj  TTainnlii  finiTili 
■  'fiho  mwlerteok  to  oondaet  tke  doctor  into  the  preaenee  of  the  iMian 
of  Bagirmi  at  his  capital  of  Mas-ena.    Of  diis  dty,  Bardi  aaya: 

The  town  of  Mas-ena  extends  over  a  considerable  area,  the  circomferenoe  of 
>whieh«Masuns  jboat  se?en«niles;  but  oidy  about  half  of  this  voeakn^alKted, 
the  iwiaoipal  jquaiter  being  fiormed  in  the  nodst  of  the  town  on  ^  BOiAh  alal 
iBBst  aides  ^itf  tne  palace  of  the  saltan,  while  a  few  detached  ^naiteB^  and  iaolated 
yards  lie  strag^lii^  about  as  outoosts.  The  most  charactenstic  feature  of  the 
place  consists  m  a  deep  trough-like  depression  or  bottom,  stretching  oat  to  a 
great  length,  and  intersecting  the  town  from  east  to  west,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  town  of  Kano  is  inteisected  by  the  Jakara ;  for  this  hollow  of  the  capital 
^  Bagirmi,  after  the  rainy  season,  is  411ed  with  water,  asid  on  tins  aceeant  is 
eaHed  ''«beda"  by  the  natires,  and  "  el  bahr"'  l^the  tAi^  while«kinngpvt4f 
iihe  ^  aeaaon  it  is  idothed  with  the  richest  Tendnre.  It  iavemadEafalo  thatak 
oajiy  in  this  respect  the  town  of  Mas-ena  resembles  that  of  Kano;,  biii^  like  the 
£SBat:inarkBt^piaoe  of  Hausa»  its  surface  is  also  broken  by  many  eiher  iwUons, 
which  contain  the  wells,  and  daring  the  rainy  season  are  changed  into  deqp 
ponds,  which,  by  accumulating  all  the  refuse  of  the  town,  cause  a  great  deal  of 
oaalabrity ;  but  in  geneial  tbe  aoil,  oenustiag  of  aand,  dries  my  fMidhlynfiflr 
aJiiU:of  nan. 

IMlapidatedaswaffthe  appearanee  of  the  wh^  town»  it .  had  aiTathervaaridi 
napac^maU  the  Q^gBOimib  were  enhvianed  with  fresh  ;past^  hnt  thaeis 
BO  appeaxanoe  of  mdniitiy,  aad  the  whole  has  the  ohanoter  of  a  ■ 
wiifoua;  of  the  people  armnediately  nnnip  ted  with  the  oonrt.  Tho 
^koe  ia  mthar  small,  aad  not  ifBom^wHk  a  single  atdlL  the  pec^ 
ahhged  to  proteet  themaelyes  as  well  as  they  oan,.hy  ianmf  a.new  tei  ^ 
nhedhsmy  aaaxket'daiy.  Xhe  aaoat  inliaEeating  aanoot  is  ifiof£d.hy.tfaaiiBia,w 
hahr«ivhaahda fanderad on i»heraaBth^wnrt-i&^^     iii  qai  ijin^i  <f 
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flokdtffAaDe,  las  :&  iu^B  tcodoit  .«t  ddifihoibginknSy  as  well  as  near  ths 
MtbtfiMMm  'CutmiB;^.  In^ooMe^fBsnee  o€  tho  pemlmrnatuie  of  the  beda,  the 
im&t  MiiHiBMcafciin  be^  Mortiwim  and  Bouthemi  qiiacteiBj'wMohidmrui^ 
theihTraeflm  is  ]u|»t«p  l]yAjgoad7)cth,:aeei^  oooaskmall  j  mtensptea 
during  the-whwrn 

•G3ie  eonstractioii  of  the  houses  m  general  is  good,  «nd  the  thatchwoik  of  the 
roofs*  formed  witk great  caie,  and  even  with  neatness ;  bat  the  clay  is  of  rather 
a  bad  descriptimi  f^Dr  bmlding,  and  the  day  houses  afford  so  little  secority 
dnting'tiie  ramy  season,  that-nmst  peoplepreter  residing  during  that  part  t>f  mb 
imcr  mUtie  huts  of  reeds  aDd*«lBaw ;  and  I  myself  had  snfficoient  opportonityef 
morning  iaafQMntfld  'with  the  faHl.cluujwter  of' these 'stmctufes.  There  -are, 
homnpcr,  -some  pTetfy-locdaag  honsea  on-iihe  road  to  Abu^Qher. 

The  walls  of  the  town,  iD.jnost.piaQe8,arein  a  state  of  great  deoay,  so  that 
the  .gates  in  reality  hai^e  lost  all  importance;  nevertheless  there  are  stiUrnine 
sates,  or  rather  openings,  in  use.  Most  of  them  lie  on  the  south  side,  while 
were  is  not  a  single  gate  towards  the  north,  this  quarter  of  the  town  being  so 
deserted  that  it  is  even  xnrererown  with  dense  underwood.  All  around  the 
phne,  las  weil  cm  the  south  side,  i^iere  a  large  pond  is  formed  in  the  nuiiy 
season,  as  on  the  other  sides,  there  are  vilh^es  inhabited  by  Shuwa  or  fihiwa 
■(aatife  Arabs),  pdndpaUy  of  tiie  tribe  of  theBemi  Hassan,  imo  snpi^y  the  town 
viULnulk  and  hotter. 

JBarth:«pcat«ome  time  in  this  naoteopeiis  of  BagRini,  studying,  TOTing 
•bout,  paying, .  in  tin  abfevee  •f  the  wiUan,  official  visits  to  the  lieutenattt^ 
yvtaor  and  foao^y^visitB  to  otfam,  andat^  same  time  praetiaiiig^  the 
healing  art  among  the  nstivw.  Thiys  not  only  obtained  him  fiMncb  aod 
enabled  him  to  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  pepple,  but 
was  ako  attended  with,  some  amusing  inoidants. 

^Dief^onoeseea  also,  ortiiedMightera  of  ihe  absent  king,  who  in  tins' cemtry 
too  bear  the*  title  of  awiFam"  or  ^  nimm,"  called  iroon  rae  occasionaUy,  amder 
the  pretext  of  ^pantrng  somemediciBes.  Amongst  others,  there  came  one  day  a 
"haxom  Toong  maiden,  of  very  gracefol  but  rather  coquettish  demeanour,  acoom- 
'pBDsed  1^  an  elder  sister,  of  graver  manners  and  fuller  proportions,  mtd  com- 
plained to  me  that  she  was  sunering  from  a  sore  in  her  eyes,  bemng  me' to  i»e 
nrhat  it  was;  but  when,  upon  apfroaohing  hcrTcry  gravely,  and  mspeetai^  her 
mts'TtAher  attentivelywitnoat  beu^  aUc  to  discover  the  least  defeet,  I  told  her 
that  a&  was  right,  and  that  her  eyw  were  sound  and  beautiful,  she  burst  oat 
irix)  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  rnieated,  in  a  ooquettish  and  ftif^pant  nMBMr^ 
''beastiful  eyee !  beautifol  eyes  r 

Luckily y  a  parcel  of  despatches  and  letters,  forwarded  by  oazavan.  '£rom 
Venaa  to  Kuka,  and  thanoe  to  .Mas-ena,  arrived  whilst  4Mir  traveller  wis 
at  this  latter  «i^,  to  his  iafioke  mafbrt  and  very  gvest  reMaf .  Thej 
faEDaght-^nooaragamat  and  tupfrfisi,  hot,  imhidLily,  no  naooey.  That 
is  geiMrally  the  last  thing  that  trafvelltrs  are  auppotfed  to  he  in  want  of. 
^Bi^h  had  given  up  by  this  -ttme  all  idea  of  being  enabled  to  penetrate 
from  the  country  in  which  he  then  was  to  the  sources  of  the  !Nlfe. 

Ihe  number  of  private  letters  &om  Eng^d,  as  well  as  ffom  Germany,  mm 
ny  eonsidesaUe ;  «Dd  ail  of  them  eoataiBed  theai^nowledgmBnt  of  what  I  Ind 
-mi^  the  gseatest  laoampeoBe  whieh^  tmeUer  in  these  regions  can  wet  .usgim 
to.  No  doubt  the  responsibility  also  thus  thrown  upon  me  was  very  gieat,  and 
the  Aoaehiaion  at  <whkh  I  had  arrived  fnm  fioimer  expenence,  that  I  snopld'not 
^he  able  to  fulfil  the  inn^  eaii^gerated  expeetatioas  ii^Moh  wm  entectaked  of 
wt&tare  prooeedngs,  «ras  j^ppiassive;  fo,  in  abnest  jall  the  letten  .ham 
fmaie  individoids,  ^ece  mm  expeesaed  the  peffauasian  that  I  andmy  eonpadfliL 
ihaald  hii  alili  ,Tidthoatjmy>greatjCMrtian»  aaid  inra^ahdiit^  flpai».«f  .iMi^iMDOM 
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the  wliole  of  the  miknown  regkm  of  equatorial  A£rica»  and  leadi  tiie  sov^ 
eastern  coast — an  undertaking  the  idea  of  which  certunly  I  mysdf  had  origi< 
ni^ed,  but  which,  I  had  become  oonyinced  in  the  course  of  mj  ttaveb^  was 
utterly  impossible,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  a Jjpfeat  number  of  years,  for  vluck 
I  found  the  state  of  my  health  entirely  insufficient,  besides  a  body  of  tnut- 
worthy  and  sincerely  attached  men,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  means. 

He  is  one  more  proof  how  gradual  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Afiica 
is  destined  to  be.  Hb  predecessors  paved  the  way  for  him,  and  be 
extended  the  boundaries  of  previous  discoverers.  Biany  others  will  pio- 
babiy  have  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  ere  Central  Africa  shall  have  been 
traversed  from  the  west  to  the  east,  or  from  the  east  to  the  west.  In  ttie 
perplexity,  he  says,  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment,  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  particular,  held  out  a  more  practicable 
project  by  inviting  him  to  endeavour  to  reach  Timbuktu.  To  this  plan, 
therefore,  he  turned  his  full  attention,  and  with  that  object,  afier  sondiy 
interviews  with  the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi,  who  had  returned  in  g^reat  ponp 
to  his  capital,  he  retraced  his  steps,  without  any  very  particiilar  iociaent^ 
to  Kuka. 

Bartli  was  much  grieved,  on  his  return,  at  finding  that  his  fellow- 
traveller,  Overweg,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  made  a  very  interestang 
trip  into  the  south-western  mountainous  districts  of  Bomu,  was  much 
shaken  in  health.  As  he  was  also  anxious  for  a  little  change  of  wa^  the 
two  travellers  agreed,  instead  of  remaining  at  Kuka,  to  keep  roving  abeot 
during  the  unh^thy  season  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  on  this  account  (Earth  relates)  that  we  arranged  a  visit  to  Dawergha 
on  Sunday  the  SOth ;  but,  unfortunately,  some  business  which  we  had  to  transK^ 

EQted  our  setting  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and,  my  friend's  heid 
that  day  rather  affected,  I  proposed  to  him  putting  off  our  exouraton  tiB 
er  day ;  but  he  thought  that  the  fresh  air  might  do  him  good.  We  thoc 
fore  started  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  although  the  sun  was  not  very  bright,  whik 
my  companion  did  not  neglect  to  protect  his  head  as  well  as  possible  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  fine  hajilij,  Mr.  Ovenreg 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  go  about  shooting,  and  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  enter  deep  water  in  pursmt  of  some  waterfowl,  and  to  remain  m  his  vet 
dothes  all  thie  day  without  saying  a  word ;  and  I  only  became  aware  of  tius 
late  in  the  evemng,  after  we  had  returned  to  the  town,  when  he  dried  his  vet 
clothes  at  the  fire. 

Although  he  had  been  moving  about  the  whole  day,  he  was  not  able  to  esjoj 
our  simple  supper ;  but  he  did  not  complain.  However,  the  next  momiiij^  k 
felt  so  weak  that  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  couch ;  and  instead  of  takn^  a 
sudorific,  which  I  most  earnestly  advised  him  to  do,  he  was  so  obstinate  as  not 
to  take  any  medicine  at  all,  so  that  his  illness  increased  with  an  aUnBiig 
rapidity,  and  rather  an  alarming  symptom  i^peared  on  the  following  day,  vhea 
his  speech  became  quite  inarticulate  icA  aknost  unintelli^ble.  He  ui^  becane 
aware  himself  of  the  dangerous  state  he  was  in.  He  mformed  me  that  in  the 
town  he  shoidd  never  recover,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessanr  for  him  to  get  a 
change  of  air,  and  that  he  entertained  the  hope  thlit,  if  I  oouid  take  him  to  Ma- 
duwari,  he  mieht  speedily  regain  his  health  in  the  house  of  our  friend  the 
kashella  Fugo  Ali. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  take  my  sick  companion  to  the  desired  place,  which 
is  distant  from  Kukawa  more  than  eight  miles;  and  thoush  he  began  he 
journey  on  Thursday  morning,  he  could  not  reach  the  desirea  place  until  the 
morning  of  Friday.  Having  made  a  present  to  our  friend  Fugo  Ali,  tiiat  he 
might  be  induced  to  take  sufficient  care  of  him,  and  having  left  the  necessary 
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orders,  I  returned  to  the  town  in  order  to  finish  my  despatches ;  but  the  same 
e?ening  one  of  the  servants  whom  I  had  left  with  Mr.  Overweg,  came  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  mnch  worse,  and  that  they  were  nnable  to  nndorstand 
a  single  word  he  said.  I  mounted  immediately,  and  found  my  friend  in  a  most 
distrnsing  condition,  lying  outside  in  the  court-yard,  as  he  had  obstinately 
refused  to  sleen  in  the  but.  He  was  bedewed  with  a  cold  nerspiration,  and  had 
thrown  off  all  nis  covenngjs.  He  did  not  reco^;ni8e  me,  ana  would  not  allow  me 
or  any  one  else  to  cover  lum.  Being  seized  with  a  terrible  fit  of  delirium,  and 
muttering  unintelligible  words,  in  which  all  the  events  of  his  life  seemed  to  be 
confused,  he  jumped  up  repeitedly  in  a  raging  fit  of  madness,  and  rushed 
against  the  trees  and  into  the  fire,  while  four  men  were  scarcely  able  to  hold 
bun. 

At  length,  towards  morning,  he  became  more  c^uiet,  and  remained  tranquilly 
on  his  coudi;  and,  not  becoming  aware  that  his  strength  was  broken,  and 
hoping  that  he  might  have  passed  the  crisis,  I  thought  1  might  return  to  the 
town.  After  asking  him  if  ne  had  any  particular  desire,  he  said  that  he  had* 
something  to  tell  me ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  understand  him,  and  I 
ean  only  fancy,  from  what  happened,  tnat,  being  aware  that  death  was  at  haiid,. 
he  wanted  to  recommend  his  family  to  me. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Overweg's  chief  servant  came  to 
me  with  the  sad  news  that  the  state  of  my  friend  was  very  alarming,  and  thai 
since  I  had  left  him  he  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  was  lying  motionless.  I 
mounted  immediately  on  horseback ;  but  before  I  reached  tne  place,  I  was  met 
by  a  brother  of  Fugo  Ali,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  that  our  friend 
was  gone.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  while  a  few  drops  of  rain  were  falling,  after, 
ft^sh^  struggle,  his  soul  had  departed. 

In  the  afternoon  I  hdd  him  in  his  graye,  which  was  dug  in  the  shade  of  a  fine, 
hijilij,  and  well  protected  from  the  b^ts  of  pre^.  Thus  med  my  sole  friend  and 
companion,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  youth.  It 
was  not  reserved  for  him  to  finish  his  travels,  and  to  return  home  in  safety ;  but 
he  met  a  most  honourable  death,  as  a  martyr  to  science ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  he  found  himself  a  grave  on  the  very  borders  of  that  lake  by  the  navi- 
gation of  which  he  has  rendered  lus  name  celebrated  for  ever.  It  was  certainly 
a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  death  which  actuated  him  in  his  airdent  desire 
to  be  removed  to  this  place,  where  he  died  hard  by  the  boat  in  which  he  had 
made  his  voya^.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  had  known  him 
well  during  his  repeated  visits  to  the  village,  bitterly  lamented  his  death ;  and 
no  doubt '£e  ''tabio,''  as  he  was  called,  will  be  long  remembered  by  them. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  second — ^Mr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Overweg — out 
of  the  three  original  members-  of  this  interesting  expedition  into  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Dr.  Earth  has  much  reason  to  congratulate  himself  in 
haying  returned  safe  and  sound  to  receive  the  hearty  congratulations  of 
his  countrymen  and  of  all  Europe^  and  well*eamed  rewards,  we  hope, 
from  ihose  for  whom  he  toiled.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  account 
of  Overweg's  boat  explorations  of  Lake  Tsad  is  not  attached  to  the  first 
three  volumes,  in  order  to  have  completed  the  subject,  as  we  shall  have 
to  return  to  it  when  the  coarse  of  oar  traveller's  explorations  may  lead  as 
to  more  westerly  provinces. 
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St  sadptor,  ptMer,  poti;  arekUte^. 

ffis  paAnotaa  dwoent ;  fais^eariy  maoMiBstetioDt  of  tftlant;  bis'patrai^ 
Ujr  tlie  Medioi ;  his  coimesioQ-  with  the  bwlcUiig^f  St.  Petev's ;  hii  iivil- 
im,  has  qtmmh,  and  his  wrongs,  sre  ^Muiliscr  facts.  Of  his  pnbfitflfr 
aa  A  citixen  of  Florence,  of  his  character  as  a  poet,  and  of  his  ferrid  nd 
high-toned  piety,  our  recollections  are  more  dim.  To  these,  and  to  mch 
more  that  is  connected  with  his  life  and  times^  Mr.  Haifbrd  hat  lecaM 
QMr  attentien  in  the  volumea  before  nt;  and,  ante  the  publicatioa  of  Ml 
Boaaoe!8  firsl  and  idileat  work,  we  do  not  oeflienber  any  Englisk  ooat» 
bntibn  to  Italiaa  biography  whieh^  wtthovtrlnving^  attamed  the  Bmm 
standard,  is  so  likely  to  be  read,  or  may  be  read  more  pleasantly:  Tbs 
best-known  life  of  Michel  Angeb  that  we  pterionsly  possessed  wv  hj 
Mr.  Dappa,  a  writer  of  the  same  generation  and  cinde  as  tbe  elder 
IXscaelL  He.  was  a  bacrister — ^not  ia  mneh  practice— devoting:  lumself 
to  letteis  rather  than  to  law$  and.  some^  of  onr  older  friends  wmwnhtr 
msoting  him  at  tin  dinners  gnrea  b^^^iaronTtimer^  ia  BaAIion-oysit^ 
where  very  humble  viands— often  little  move  thasr  a-boiiad.kg^iDattiB 
were  made  attractive  by  the  talents  or  *  celebrity  of  tfa»  gnestK  He 
was^  also  a  friend  and  early  correspondent  of  Southey.  There  is  Titsfitf 
in  his  work,  for  Mr.  Bohn  has  thoag^t  it  worth  while  to  include  it  in 
vakiable  republications.  For  the  Ufe  of  the  great  ,  artist  himaelf^bodi 
Mr.  Duppa  and  his  snooesMir  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  eoatemporsiy 
biographies  of  Condivi  and  VaaaB*  V«8an4--faBBt>Grtaf^asiaw«(M»- 
more  especially  enjoyed  th»  priftlege  o£  Mitfasl  Angelo's  intimteifitiend- 
dnp,  and  while  he  was  yet  living  included  a  memoir  of  him  in  lus^**  Vite 
de*  pia  eccellenti  Architetti,  Pittori,  e  8enltori  Italiani.^'  Bat  wliieB^. 
Duppa  confines  himself  to  the  life  and  works  of  Michel  Angeb,  moelj 
touching  upon  the  public  affairs  of  Florence  as  far  as  they  are  directlj 
connected  with  his  subject,  Mr;  Harford  finds*  fresh  quarry  at  every  tim* 
In  mentioning  the  young  artist's  patronage  by  Lorenzo  ibe  Miigni&ez^ 
wo  have  a  sketch  of  his  patron's  character,  tastes,  and  pursuits^  wai 
another  chapter  devoted  to  sketches  of  the  learned  and  celebrated  meo 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  from  Pelitian  down  to  our  countryiMB 
liiomas  Linacre,  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished,  says  Roscoe,  by  tlie 
elegance  of  his  manners  and  his  singular  modesty,  that'  be  was  sdeeted 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  as  the  associate  of  his  children  in  their  stodiei 
After  an  account  of  the  modem  Fll&tonists,  we  have  ^^ain  a  chsqoitEr  as 


*  The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  with  Translations  of  manf  of  bii 
Poems  and  Letters.  Also  Memoirs  of  Sayonarola,  Raphad,  and  Yittoria  Cohann. 
By  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  &c  Ac  Two  yo\^  8vo.  loogman 
and  Co.  1857. 

t  Occasionally  written  Agnolo:  but  this  is  merely  the  phonetic  expreswm  of  a 
peculiarity  in  Tuscan  pronunciation.  Tlie  fiolognese,  in  like  manoer,  have 
AngMo,  and  the  Venetians  Aimoio,  See  Preface  to  Life  of  Michel  Angek)  Buo- 
narroti by  B.  Duppa. 
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iiKMidt  imthev'  than  from  RoMOcy  and  ws  darnot  tfaiDk  it  docs  joBtoe^  ta- 
tfa»  great  man  of  wbne-  pvUio  lil^  it  prefeasea  to  be^  aa  estioMtta;  S 
Lmmo  ^atabliahad'  ft'  mow  flfbitoary  &m  of  gowniMBt  ^  if  ba  baoaiM 
ao  aotoerat  '^varroanded  bjiepabliean  inatkuttoiM it  mutt  be  admitttd 
that  )u8  pomr  was  fonndad  upoti  tiia^nnna  of  as  absurd  and  impFaetieablar 
a^specie9  of  democracj  as  evarwaated  tha  anargias  of  a  natios.  Tha 
axaeotiTe  govennneDt  was  cfaangad  every  two  months,  a^d  was  uadartiw 
ooDtrol  of  two  coQQcils,  oae        in  nwnber)  coDaistiog'of  plebeians,  aad 
another  (250)  into  which  nobles^  under  oeatain  restrictions,  might  eotan 
The  admission  to  offiee  was  bj  lot,  and  the  traveller  who  haa  saen.th* 
drawing  of  the  lottery  at  Flcmnee  may  £uiey  that  he  has  witneopod  tb» 
great  republican  ceremony  of  choosing  a  goveromeat.    The  aeoessoriea 
were  the  same.    At  last  the  trinroph  of  demoeraey  was  se  complete  that 
nobility  rendered  a  man  iiwkgibie  tor  offieei  whiles  at  iim  same  time,  there 
waa  60  little  of  conaisteney  in  its  priaoiples,  that*  a  dictatonhip  was  oeca* 
sienaliy  resorted  to,  in  the  person  of  aome  foreign  prince.    Of  tbes»  the 
tkular  Duke  of  Adiens  will  most  readily  oecur  to  the  reader^s^  memory. 
The  Medici,  amongst  others^  acquired  their  power,  in  the  first  inatanaoy 
as  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  it  waa  strengdieBed  through  varteoa 
dangers  and  vionsitudes,  until  it'reaelied  its  culminating  point  in  the 
parson  of  Lorenao.    It  waa  byi  him  that  th»  two  covncu^  who  had 
emberrassed  the  eKeeutire  for  oenturies,-  were  reduced  to  one  $  and  their 
nnmbars  from  fiyo-  hundred  and  Bhy  to  seventy.    THit,  Harford  (o»  tha 
h^  authantr  of  Hallam'a  *«Mid(ile  Agea^')  also  attribvtes  tb#  ^ 
conttmuBRe  of  the  ancient  magistrate!^  iim  Fodf^  and  CapUam  M 
PcpoiOy  to  the  innovations  of  the  Mediei.    Thb  if  somewhat  loosely 
eocpreesed.    In  thA  time  of  Lorenao  they  certainly  existed:  for  a  volume 
wmeh  haa  always,  in  connesieB  with  these  subject^  been  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal,*  contains  a  miaute  account  of  the  imtallatioB  of  a  Podesti^ 
of  Florence  in  lAidO^  only  two  years-befWe  Loreaxo's  death.    Mr.  Harford 
adopta  unhesitatingly  the  opiniona  of  Hallam  and  of  Sismondi  oa  these 
points,  and  does*  not  even  advert  to'^eir  able  refutation  by  Rosaoe-  in 
hie  '"^Illustratiotts  Historical  and  Critiea],"  published  in  1822.  What* 
ever  might' have  been  the  selfish  objeets  of  Lorenio,  his  personal  aggnm* 
disement  and  influence  were  uniformly  envployed  in  raising  Ins  ooaotry 
in  the  estimatioD  of  the  other  powers- of  Europe,  and  she  then  occupied 
a  poeition  which,  during  three  centuriea  and  a  half,  she  has  never  stnee 
emc^ed.    He  had  the  sagam^  to  see  that  the  interests  of  different  atatea 
might  be  nrade  more  potent  wan  tiieir  arma  in  the  proaaotioo  of  peaee; 
that  if  the  imperfection     hunNia  nature  left  us  litde  hope  that  war 
would  ever  be  aboHshed,  its  frequency  might  at  least  be  diminished. 
Under -this  conviotbn  his  effbrts  prodaeed  the  first  example  of  that  p^i* 
tieal  arrangement  which  has  since  been  denominated  the  balance  of 
peweri  and  it  bore  its  fruits.    For  a  few  years  before  his  death  Italy  had 
enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity  to  which  she  had  been  little  accustomed| 
and  Guicctardioi  acknowledges  in  eloquent  language  how  much  of  it  waa 
attributable  to  the  indnatry  and  virtue  of  Lorenao.    It  was  not  (says  hia 


"ISemoirs  connected  wiCK  the       andinrHUngs  ofFandolfo  Collenucdo 
of  Fesaro." 
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•mineni  Inographer^  by  the  oontmoaooe  but  by  tbe  derdiction  of  tbe 
^stem  he  h^  ettablbhed  that  the  Florentiiie  Republic  sank  under 
degrading  yoke  of  foreign  power ;  and  to  his  premature  death  we  may 
unquestionably  attribute  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  all  the  calamities  that  Italy  soon  afterwards  sustabed.  Some  of 
these,  we  must  agree  with  Sismondi,  it  was  beyond  the  pow^  of  any 
individual  to  hasten  or  retard ;  as  remrded  many  of  them,  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  his  contemporaries,  Kinff  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  foresaw 
the  evils  that  would  follow  Lorenzo's  death.  But  we  may  suely  rest  Ae 
defence  of  his  character  as  a  statesman  upon  the  authorities  so  eareluDy 
collected  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  we  scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Harford  can 
have  g^ven  them  the  attention  which  their  importance  (as  connected  widi 
such  a  subject)  demanded. 

We  may  here  also  notice  that  almost  the  only  reference  made  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  is  in  an  extract  purporting  to  be  the  "  Genealogy 
of  Michael  Angelo,  translated  from  Comdin  by  S,  Duppa,^^  To  ignore 
the  ezistenoe  of  a  work  that  forms  one  of  Mr.  Bohn's  collections  would 
have  been  useless,  and  Mr.  Harford's  character  and  position  forbid  us  te 
suppose  that  he  had  any  wish  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
should  not  more  specially  have  adverted  to  it 

Amongst  the  other  episodical  chapters  which  we  were  noticing,  whoi. 
led  astray  by  the  political  character  of  Lorenxo,  we  have  a  biographigj 
sketch  of  Savonarola;  ''A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Worn  of 
Raphael  the  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  and  a  rather 
extended  Memoir  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  whose 
talents  and  piety  were  regarded  by  Midiel  Angelo  with  sacred  tyffe^om^ 

with  a  depth  of  feeling  and  admiration  never  perhaps  before  conceded 
by  him  to  any  human  bebg.''  It  is  an  interesting  adbount  of  a  noble 
and  very  beautiful  example  of  female  character.  We  can  well  believe 
how  many  temptations  of  this  description  may  beset  the  writer  of  Italian 
biography.  If  he  stray  into  a  pleasant  by-path  he  often  finds  it  lead  to 
another,  and  another ;  and  lingers  on,  careless  whether  he  shall  have 
willing  companions  to  enjoy  the  beauties  he  has  discovered  or  not ;  but 
all  this  may  oring  a  charge  of  book  making,''  even  against  a  g^ntlemsa 
who  writes  for  his  own  pleasure :  and  it  is  not  in  every  case  that  the 
necessity  for  such  episodes  will  justify  an  acquittal. 

As  a  citizen  of  Florence,  Michel  Angelo  had  always  been  of  die 
popular  party.  During  the  life  of  Lorenzo  he  was  restrained  from 
taking  any  part  that  might  have  seemed  ungrateful  to  his  early  patron, 
whom  he  regarded  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  affection ;  and  be  had 
something  of  the  same  feeling  towards  his  immediate  descendants ;  but 
when  tiie  question  lav  between  tiie  power  of  their  unworthy  sucoessocs 
and  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  when  it  was  attempted  to  support 
that  power  by  foreign  dictation,  he  threw  himself  at  once  into  the  rviks 
of  the  people.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
Italy,  during  its  invasion  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  to  expel  the  Medid; 
and,  being  determined  to  prevent  Alessandro — the  most  unworthj  of 
them — from  seiang  upon  the  vacant  sovereignty,  they  were  preparing 
to  resist  the  troops  of  the  emperor,*  who  fiivoured  his  pretensions.  In 


•  Charles  V. 
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the  straggle  which  followed,  the  great  sculptor  had  to  play  an  importsint 
part.  He  had  accepted  the  responsible  office  of  commissary-general  of 
the  fortifications,  and  (towards  the  close  of  1528)  he  zealously  entered 
upon  its  duties.  The  defences  of  S.  Miniato,  which  he  anticipated 
would  be  the  principal  object  of  the  enemy's  attack,  occupied  him  for 
six  months,  and  were  executed  with  a  skill  and  knowledge  that  gained 
them  in  a  later  age  the  admiration  and  approval  of  Vauban.  We  need 
not  remind  our  readers  that  the  hill  upon  which  they  were  placed  rises 
above  Florence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Amo,  and  it  looks  down 
upon  a  scene  so  beautiful,  that  one  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  have  been 
constantly  desecrated  by  outrage,  and  violence,  and  death. 

Though  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  foiled  in  this  quarter  by  the 
preparations  which  had  been  so  skilfully  made,  the  Florentines  were 
unable  to  contend  both  against  a  powerful  enemy  without,  and  treachery 
within  its  walls,  and,  in  1530,  the  Imperialists  entered  the  city,  of  whicn 
Alessandro  became  the  ruler.  The  terms  granted  to  its  brave'  defenders 
were  violated,  and  the  blood  of  some  of  its  most  heroic  citizens  was  shed 
upon  the  scaffold.  It  was  then,  as  we  see  it  now,  a  revolution  abortively 
attempted,  and  a  tyrant's  sanguinary  revenge.  Michel  Angelo,  whose 
life  was  as  much  in  danger  as  any,  saved  himself  by  flight;  and,  with  the 
fall  of  Forence,  the  last  hopes — though  not  the  last  aspirations — of 
Italian  liberty  expired. 

His  sympathy  with  the  people  was  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
his  admiration  of  Savonarola,  who  was  now  devoted,  with  all  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  his  character,  to  his  political  and  religious  reforms.  Thiis 
strange  man  also  appears  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  hero-worship  of 
Mr.  Harford.  We  must  confess  that  our  own  respect  for  him  is  more 
tempered.  If  we  did  not  know  how  much  of  lofty  purposes,  and  g^ood 
intentions,  and  active  talent,  may  lie  upon  the  very  verge  of  insanity, 
we  should  regard  him  as  a  madman.  His  boy-inquisitors,  whom  he 
taught  and  stimulated  in  their  destructive  impertinences ;  his  strange 
crusade  against  art;  his  challenge  to  the  ord^  of  lire,  to  be  followed 
only  by  ignominious  endeavours  to  retreat,  were  sufficient  to  have  de- 
prived any  cause  of  its  dignity.  Mr.  Harford  says  of  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
that  Savonarola  was  from  first  to  last"  opposed  to  it ;  but  we  take  the 
higher  authonty  of  the  life,  written  by  Burlamacchi,  the  Dominican 
"  suo  familiare,''  who  states  with  distinct  simplicity,  Vedendo  eoli  ogni 
gibmo  surgere  maggior  guerra^  non  senza  pericolo  deUa  salute  delle 
amrney  oUrt  aUri  sperimend  gicL  narratiy  propose  eke  sarebbe  entrato 
nel fuoco  con  qualcuno  delli  aversarj  suoi^  acctd  si  mardfestasse  in 
quesio  mode  da  quale  parte  era  la  verita.  This  was  some  time  before 
the  miserable  folly  actually  took  place. 

Of  his  fitness  as  a  political  reformer,  the  establishment  of  a  council 
consisting  of  nearly  tu>o  thousand  members,  will  be  a  sufficient  proof. 

The  most  vexatious  part  of  Michel  Angelo's  ar^t-life  was  connected 
with  the  commissions  confided  to  him  by  the  Popes.  The  astute  and 
ambitious  Julius  II.,  the  first  of  the  holy  pontiffs  by  whom  he  waa 
employed,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  modem  his- 
tory. From  youth  to  age  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Harford's  sketch)  hn 
life  was  one  continued  career  of  bold,  daring,  and  successful  enterprise. 
As  to  the  moral  qualities  of  ChristiaQ  wisdom,  forbearance  and  equity, 
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or  the  pastoral  virtues  whieh  ought  to  dignify  and  adorn  die  alleged 
Yioar  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  wholly  foroign  from  his  disposition  and 
halats.;  hut  to  no  pontiff  are  the  fine  arts  more  indehted.  He  loved  ait 
for  its  own  sake,  uhI  he  loved  it  still  more  as  a  means  of  exalting  die 
grandeur  and  extending  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Romish  Chareh, 

One  of  his  most  cherished  projeetsi,  when  he  first  sent  for  Michel 
Angelo^  was  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  himself,  of  unexampled 
grandeur;  and  the  ideas  of  the  artist  whom  he  had  selected  being  as 
elevated  and  expansive  as  his  own,  a  structure  was  conceived  00  mag* 
jaifieeat  in  its  extent,  that— wild  as  the  suggestion  may  appear  to  a^ 
who  only  spend  millions  on  pubHc  offices  and  Houses  of  Parliament  -it 
was  proposed  to  rebuild  SL  Peter's  in  order  to  receive  it  The  sculptor 
was  despatched  to  Carraxa,  to  superintend  the  raising  of  the  marhku 
This  was  in  itsdf  an  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  enle ;  and  dumgh 
he  was  rewarded  on  his  return  by  the  unbounded  favour  and  confidence 
of  the  Pope,  the  intrigues  of  rival  artists  deprived  him,  befm  loi^  of 
the  ascendancy  he  had  obtained.  He  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  snoeesi 
of  their  machinations.  On  seeking  an  audience  of  his  patron,  he  was 
repulsed  with  studied  indignity;  smd,  hastily  leaving  Heine  in  diagiiat^ 
Jie  never  stopped  till  he  had  passed  the  Tuscan  fimider.  The  Pope  bad 
eent  messengers  to  bring  him  back;  but  they  had  bow  no  powec,  and 
Michel  Angelo  returned  to  Florence.  His  Holiness  then  despatched 
brief  after  brief  to  the  Signory,  demanding  the  fugitive,  and  the  a&ir 
bettune  so  comphcated,  that  the  artist  (after  balancing  between  an  ofiv 
of  employment  from  the  Sultan,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope) 
determined  to  seek  his  presence,  when  he  was  elated  by  victory,  at 
Bdogna,  which  had  just  been  taken  from  the  Bentivogli  oy  the  papal 
troops;  and,  at  the  close  ef  a  characteristic  interview,  he  was  again  re- 
ceived into  &venr. 

Of  all  this  vexation  and  annoyance-— and  it  was  crataaued  even  after 
the  death  ef  Julius,  in  disputes  and  litigations  with  his  family— 4ihe  chief 
artistic  results  were  the  statue  of  Moses,  now  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vineoli,  and 
two  statues  of  Slaves  which  Mr.  Harlbrd  idbrms  us  may  he  aeea  in  the 
Galede  de  la  Renaissance  at  the  Louvre. 

Upon  the  whde^  however,  the  effect  of  this  oommisrion  upon  aii  m^ 
be  considered  detrimental,  as  it  intemipted  the  progress  m  his  finest 
painting,  the  cartoon  of  Pisa. 

While  at  Bokgna  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  colossal  statue  ef 
Julius  in  ioxmae  ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  ii  of  whisk 
we  prefar  Mr.  Doppa's  version  to  Mr.  Hsrfiard's. 

The  air  and  attitude  of  the  {statue  are  said  to  have  been  gnad,  aa- 
stere,  and  majestic.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  the  artist,  his  HoKifMSii 
making  his  remarks  with  his  accustomed  fEuailiarity,  asked  if  the  ex- 
tended right  arm  wps  bestowing  a  blessing  or  a  caxse  ?  Michel  Aagdo 
replied,  with  somewhat  of  courtier-like  dexterity,  lhat  the  action  was 
only  meant  to  be  hostile  to  disobedience.  He  then  adked  has  BolineM 
whether  he  wouki  not  have  a  book  placed  in  the  odier  hand.  *^No,^ 
replied  the  Pbpe^  *'a  sword  would  be  more  adapted  to  my  chmfifcar  ;  I 
am  no  book-man." 

We  must  admit  tha^  in  the  catalogue  of  his  vioe^  hj^iocri^  deal  moi 
seem  to  have  been  included. 

The  statue  was  finished,  and  placed  in  fioat  of  die  gseat  ohnh  of 
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8,  Patcoaiiui ;  but  diiriDg  the  popular  axoitemeHt  upon  the  ntam  of  the 
fieutivogli  io  Bologna  m  1511,  it  was  thrown  down ;  and  with  the  hag^ 
ments  into  which  it  was  broken,  the  Duke  of  Fenara  east  a  pieoe  of 
Oidnanoe  that  he  used  to  call  hii  Julius  ;  a  fitter  emblem,  Mr.  Harford 
thinks,  of  tfieapirit  of  the  pontiff  than  the  figure  which  finitthed  ^he 
iwatftrift^fi 

When  other  objects  had  superseded  the  grand  scheme  of  his  maoso* 
bum,  the  Pope  rendered  one  of  his  greatest  services  to  the  fine  arts  bj 
indudng  Michel  An^^,  against  his  own  wishes,  to  undertake  ^he  paint- 
ing of  the  -vast  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  a  weric  which,  itfiber  all 
that  it  has  sufibred  from  time,  repurs,  and  the  smoke  of  Titanic  wax^ 
lights,  and  seen  under  a  thousand  diMdrantages,  is  regarded  witii  oon- 
tmned  wonder  and  admiration. 

Of  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  of  his  ^oanele  and  reooaciliarions 
widi  his  fiery  and  imjpetuous  patron,  we  have  a  very  gcaoeful  epitome. 

This  was  Michel  Angelo's  last  eommission  firom  Jnltns  II. ;  and  the 
first  which  he  reoeived  from  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  may  be  justly  consi- 
dered as  one  of  his  greatest  calamities. 

During  the  two  closing  years  of  the  life  of  Julius,  nothing  (says 
Mr.  Harferd)  could  be  more  friendly  and  pacific  than  his  xelalioQs  with 
Michel  Angek).    He  had  loii^  ere  tins  learnt  duly  to  appwciote  Us  ineral 
•Murage  ana  honesty  of  purpose,  no  less  than  his  great  and  various 
talents  ;  and  he,  fofgettuig  all  past  differences,  henoimd  and  loved  the 
aged  Pope  for  his  nank  and  friendly  qualttias,  and  idso  as  Us  <eariy 
patron  and  wo^oyer.   In  qpite  of  all  the  trials  and  vesations  atteadant 
imon  the  aboctive  tomb,  he  had  season  indeed  to  feel  gialefal  to  ihe  man 
niiose  potent  will  had  forced  him  to  paint  the  Sistine  Obapel,  fioMi  whieh 
he  had  deiived  greater  feme  and  glozy  than  from  any  work  in  i^nch  he 
had  been  engaged.**   Before  his  diaath  the  Tain  old  man  had  made  ar- 
sangementsfor  finishing  his poieoted  mnuaeleum    thoagh apen  a  very  re- 
duced scafe  of  eKpenditnre--'4ma  MidMlJkagelo  was  proM^ 
with  his  w^sik  when  he  was  soddenly  sttmaM>ned  by  Leo  to  complete  the 
front  of  the  church  of  8.  Lorenao  at  Florenee.    In  vain  he  pleaiikd  that 
he  was  bound  both  by  duty  and  honour  to  finish  the  tomb  of  Julius :  the 
self-willed  voluptuarv  fvonised  to  make  mangeaaents  that  mi^ht  enable 
him  to  do  both ;  but  tie  put  itaat  of  his  pei^rar  fj^despalohing  him  to  Car- 
rara for  the  marbles  ;  and  scarcely  had  his  operations  there  commenced, 
when  he  was  capriciously  directed  to  proceed  to  a  remote  and  almost  in- 
accesnble  spot  in  the  mountains  of  fietra  Santa,  where  Leo  had  been 
informed  that  there  was  marble  equally  good.    Here  surromided  by  dif- 
ficoHaes  of  tSL  kinds,  cut  off  from  the  society  of  bis  friends,  and  his 
labour  diverted  from  his  professional  avocations,  Michel  Angdo  lost  five 
tn  azx  of  ibe  best  years  of  his  Hfe.    ^In  the  mean  time  the  ardour  of 
lieo  had  cooled ;  he  was  engaged  in  lAat  Mr.  Qarfeid  csAIb  *  a  Lom- 
Imrdeee  war,*  his  treasury  became  eidiausted;  he  declined  advancing 
monoT  fer  Iflw  transport  of  more  marbles  ;  and  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned.''   Of  A  that  had  been  done  and  suffered,  the  great  result 
WBS^/^fimriied  columns,  only  one  of  which  ever  found  its  way  to  the 
Pinaa  of  San  Lomao ;  and  to  this  day,  -Ae  froitt  of  l3ie  drareh,  like 
many  oiliers  in  Taacanjr,  lemains  in  the  same  rough  and  nnoonipleted 
state. 
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Wbatertr  had  hitherto  been  hu  rezatioDS  in  connenon  with  faia  ponti- 
fical employers,  Michel  Ang^lo  had  encountered  them  in  the  yigoor  of 
his  yoatn  and  manhood. 

His  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,"  suggested  by  Clement  VIL, 
was  undertaken  at  a  later  period  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Paul  IIL  ; 
and  (in  his  seventy-first  year)  under  the  same  pontificate,  he  also  under* 
took  the  painting  of  the  Pauline  Chapel;  though  fresoo-painting,  as 
he  assured  Vasari,  was  attended,  at  thb  ad?anced  age,  with  overpower- 
ing  faUgue,*  But  his  greatest  labour  was  still  before  him.  The  diteus- 
sions  upon  the  original  scheme  of  the  Julian  monument  had  suggested 
to  Bramante  (an  architect  then  high  in  favour  at  the  papal  court)  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's :  and  reasons  unconnected  with  the  monument 
led  to  its  being  afterwards  done.  The  mind  of  Julius  fired  at  a  project 
so  congenial  to  his  ambition.''  He  commenced  the  work ;  and,  during  a 
suecession  of  pontificates,  it  absorbed  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  See. 
After  being  superintended  by  various  artists,  and  after  several  dianges 
of  plan,  it  was  confided  by  Paul  HI.  to  Midiel  Angelo,  in  his  sevenly- 
second  year,  and  it  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  protracted  life. 

He  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  building,  which,  had  it  been  fully  car- 
ried out,  woiild  have  been  free  fiK>m  all  the  objections  to  which  tVie  pre- 
sent structure  is  obnoxious.  But  though  he  had  called  God  to  wiftnen 
that  it  was  against  his  wish,  and  by  force  only,  and  not  ambiUon,  that 
he  accepted  tne  office  ;  and  though  he  had  renised  to  receive  any  stipead 
for  his  new  labour,  preferring,  when  he  had  once  undertaken  it,  to  devote 
himself  religiously  to  a  work  which  he  deemed  for  the  gloiy  of  the 
Deity,  it  is  possible  that  in  a  court  filled  with  greedy  expectants  his  ^ 
interestedness  rather  increased  than  lessened  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  vexed  and  annoyed  by  continued  misrepresentations  and  in- 
ues,  but  he  believed  that  his  destiny  was  bound  up  with  the  work  he 
undertaken,  and  he  would  not  abandon  it.  Mr.  Harford  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  its  progress  and  details.  Michel  Angelo  was  en- 
gaged upon  it  for  seventeen  years,  under  five  successive  pontifi&  ;  and  he 
at  his  task,  struggling  to  his  eighty-ninth  year  througli  a  life 
which 

yean  ofouiragt^  calmMy,  and  wron^, 
ike  mind' 9  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 

had  been  unable  to  shorten. 

Taken  with  all  its  accessories,  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  may  he  coo- 
sidered  the  greatest  work  of  art  in  existence ;  and  the  effect  of  its  dome, 
as  seen  from  the  Campagna  or  firom  the  Pincian  Hill  at  sunset,  has  some- 
thing of  more  than  earthly  g^ndeur.  A  nearer  approach,  if  it  discoven 
other  beauties  also  develops  serious  defects.  Had  it  been  completed  ss 
finally  designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  it  would  have  exhibited,  with  more 

gigantic  proportions,  the  graceful  symmetry  of  St  Paul's.    But,  after 
is  death,  the  plan  was  again  changed.    The  nave  was  lengthened,  thus 
throwing  back  the  cupola  so  far  from  the  fa9ade  as  to  prevent  a  con- 


*  We  are  told  that  after  paioting  the  ceiling  of  the  SUtine,  with  his  eyes  con- 
stantly fixed  in  an  elevated  direction,  he  had  become  unable  to  read  a  letter  or 
k>ok  at  a  drawing  witliout  holding  it  above  his  forehead.  'Bum  this  be  g^ualfy 
recovered. 
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riderable  portion  of  it  from  being  seen,  and,  however  the  traveller  may 
have  been  schooled  into  admiration,  the  first  feeling,  on  approaching  it, 
is  a  feeling  of  disappointment 

As  a  poet,  Michel  Angelo  ranks  hi^h  amongst  the  JRimatoriy  or  minor 
poets,  oi  his  age.  His  sonnets,  of  which  sixty-four  have  been  printed,* 
Mr.  Harford  justly  considers  the  most  beautiful  and  finished  of  his 
poems ;  and  a  very  agreeable  chapter  is  devoted  to  tracing,  through  these 
and  the  whole  of  his  compositions  in  verse,  those  platonic  tendencies  of 
thought  which  in  his  later  years  deepened  into  a  tone  of  genuine  piety. 

When  the  learned  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  announced 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  fashionable  watering-place  that  he  would  deliver 
a  lecture  upon  PlatOt  the  numerous  audience,  with  which  his  high  repu- 
tation had  surrounded  him,  were  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that,  in- 
stead of  a  dissertation  upon  the  genius  and  character  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher, they  were  listening  to  the  synopsis  of  a  single  dialogue,  and  not 
one  of  his  best.  Mr.  Harford  dwells  only  upon  a  few  salient  points ;  but, 
in  connexion  with  these  he  brings  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Plato  clearly 
and  agreeably  within  the  comprehension  of  the  unlearned  reader.f 

The  pseudo-platonism  of  the  Florentine  academy  he  considers  to  have 
been  founded  very  much  upon  the  doctrines  of  Ammonius  Saocus,  a 
Christian  of  Alexandria,  who  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  sect  tiiat 
should  combine  the  -most  attractive  principles  both  of  heathenism  and 
Christianity.  It  admitted  the  wildest  latitudinarianism  of  opinion,  the 
strangest  combinations  of  angels,  spirits,  demons,  and  inferior  gods,  all 
emanating  from  the  Eternd  Cause,  the  Fountain  of  Deity  which  lay 
hid  in  the  impenetrable  abyss  of  his  own  Infinite  Essence;^  and  it 
placed  the  Saviour  below  Plato  as  a  teacher  of  heavenly  wisdom.**  If 
such  doctrines  were  ever  countenanced  by  men  of  cultivated  minds,  we  can 
only  suppose,  with  Mr.  Harford,  that,  turning  from  the  sin  and  corrup- 
tion in  which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  then  steeped,  they  found  relief 
in  the  lofty  sentiments  and  elevated  pretensions  which  more  or  less 
belong  to  every  form  of  Platonism. 

But  Michel  Angelo  had  probably  studied  Plato  for  himself  in  the 
translation  of  Ficino.  He  regarded  beauty,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
as  his  inspiring  principle  in  art,  and  the  constant  object  of  his  tiioughts. 
He  willingly  received  the  doctrine  of  his  great  master,  that  That  which 
is  divine  is  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  the  Good,  and  all  that  congenialises 
with  them;"  that  the  ''wings  of  the  soul"  are  weakened  by  what  is 
morally  base  or  bad ;  Imd  that,  imprisoned  in  the  body  and  pressed 
down  by  matter,  it  cannot  behold  and  apprehend  the  essences  of  things, 
as  when  it  first  emanated  a  pure  ray  from  the  Divinity 


*  Harford.  We  have  not  his  collected  works  before  us. 
t  Vol  L  chap,  v.,  and  vol.  il  chap.  viL  See  also  his  account  of  MarsigUo 
FScina 

%  In  most  of  the  productions  of  the  age  there  was  a  strange  blending  of 
Chnstian  feeling^  Platonism,  and  pagan  allusions.  The  following  passage  firom 
an  Ode  to  Death,  which  we  find  in  the  MS.  memoirs  already  referred  to^  has  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  words  we  have  last  quoted: 
The  soul  to  this  dark  fVame 
Descends  from  Heaven  divine  and  pure, 
And  takes  the  vestments  which  obscure 
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m  diPifcicI  liwifitw  of  tiwHight  Mid  fniiiig. 

Of  the  poems  themselves  we  select  from  tile  ToliapeB  befeni  vm  m 
tiMMhtiniibySowtbey; 

M  hath  he  choe'n  his  part  who  seeks  to  please 

The  worthlese  worla— ift  halit  he  ehos'n  his  part^ 
Bor  often  anat  be  wev  the  look  of  ease 

Wkm  gnel  is  in  bis  heart; 
And  often  ia  his  hoaxB  o£  hapi^  Caeling; 

With  sQZTOw  moat  his  ooantrtianoe  be  hnn^ 
And  ever,  his  own  better  thoughts  concealiiig^ 
Most  he  in  stupid  grandeur's  praise  be  loud. 
And  to  the  errors    the  ignorant  crowd 

Assent  with  lying  tongue. 
Thus,  much  would  I  conceal,  that  none  should  knew 
Wfaai  aeorot  cause  I  have  for  silent  woe; 

And,,  taught  by  many  a  lelanrfialy  pioa£ 
That  those  whom  fortune  favours  it  pollutes, 

I,  from  the  blind  and  £uthless  world  aloo^ 
Hbr  fear  its  envy  nor  desire  its  praise. 
But  choose  my  path  tiirough  solitary  ways.*^ 

Some  of  his  madrigak  are  merelj  the  usual  effusbns  of  amatory  Tecae; 
the  best  (as  in  the  specimen  we  have  quoted)  are  of  a  graver  and 
higher  character.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are  said  to  have  been  ma  favonxite 
authors^  and  we  trace  the  latter  as  his  model  in  one  of  the  aonneti  {Nm 
vider  gU  occki  miei  co$a  mortale)  trandated  by  Word8wocth.|  Bvfc 
there  is  another  of  them  that  we  prefw : 

Yeal  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  peac^ 

And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetray^d ; 

For  if  of  our  affections  none  nnd  graae 

In  si^t  of  Heaven,  then,  wherefore  hath  Qod  made 

The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?   Better  plea 

Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  tiiee 

Glory  to  that  eternal  Peace  is  paid 

Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 

As  hallows  and  inakes  pure  aD.  sentle  hearts. 

His  hope  is  treacherous  only,  whose  love  dies 

With  beauty,  which  is  vairmg  every  hour; 

But  in  chaste  hearts  uninnueneed  by  the  power 

Of  outward  change,  thece  blooms  a  deathless  flower 

T%at  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  paradise. 

Its  bright  and  gjoneus  flame. 

Tis  doomed  to  wander  here 
Midst  terror  and  desire, 
Grief,  and  vain  gladness,  wrongs,  and  ire, 

Outrage^  and  stiifia,  and  fear. 
How  baiHitilbl  to  turn  from  such  a  state 

And  gaze  upon  the  skies  I 
Then  grants  in  OBeroy^  his  flril  libsrtj 
lb  one  who  long  haa  panted  to  be  tri^ 

And  seeks  \sj  thy  prevailing  hand  to  ase 
Above  his  cruel  fiite: 

Looking  for  his  relief,  O  nobto  Death!  to  thea." 

*  This,  and  one  or  two  other  pleoes  giv«a  bv  Mr.  Halted,  appeared  ong^nalty 
inthe^Iife^byDuppa. 
t  No  mortal  object  did  these  eyes  behold 

When  first  thqr  met  the  placid  light  of  thina 
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Air  Ae  dbcRhe  of  1%  (says  Mr.  Harford)  he  ceased  to  Mend  j^atonism 
with-  loB  reli^oas  sentiments,  and  wrote  many  beantifal  sonnets  and 
Hher  pieces  m  t&e  spirit  of  an  Humble  and  enHgfctened  Christtan. 
Sbme  of  these  rank  amongst  the  most  exqunite  and  impressiTe  examples 
of  devotional  poetry  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

It  is  searoeiy  &ir  to  a  translator  to  sound  this  note  of  preparatbn ; 
hut  we  venture  to  g^ve  one  of  these  devotional  peces  from  Translations 
and  Iraitationsi'*  printed  for  private  circulation,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Pennell ; 
in  wheat  nei^ter  extreme  old  age,  nor  the  almost  total  loss  of  st^ht,  has 
£nunished  the  love  of  letters  to  ii^iich  he  has  been,  throi^  life,  devoted. 
As  far  as  our  language  has  the  power,  he  has  done  justice  to  his  original ; 
hut  it  may  seem  to  many  that  it  is  the  tone  of  Chiistian  feelin?,  the 
humility  of  true  fedth,  rather  than  miy  high  poetic  exedlence  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  devotional  poetry  of  Michel  Angels.  We  have  selected 
the  foUowing : 

Lord!  if  by  thee  deserUd I  remain. 

No  viler  reptile  creeps  upon  the  ground; 

Weary  of  treadins  mor's  mazy  round. 

Thy  help  I  ask,  t£e  path  of  truth  to  gain. 
Draw  me  to  thee  by  Faith's  mysterious  obain» 

Where  closely  linked  all  heavenly  ^ifts  are  famnd. 

And  break  those  carnal  fetters,  which  have  bound 

My  soul,  to  drag  her  to  eternal  pain. 
The  gift  of  Paith  we  should  most  firmly  bind. 

As  a  rich  jewel,  roimd  the  heart ;  for  they 

To  whom  that  precious  &vour  is  not  given. 
Peace  nor  oontsntmsnt  in  the  world,  can  finc^ 

Nor  true  repentance  can  they  feel;  no  key 

But  this  unlocks  to  man  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

The  stmsture  of  his  verse,  in  almost  all  his  sonaetsy  seems  to  bear  great 
iQseaiUianoe  to  that  of  Petrarch ;  and  Wordsworth  complains  of  the  diS> 
saky  of  translating  it.  ^  I  ean  translate,"  he  saysy  "and  have  translated 
tmo  books  of  Ariosto,  at  ihe  rate,  nearly,  of  one  hundred  lines  a  day ;  but 
so  much  meaning  has  been  put  by  Michel  Angelo  into  so  little  room,  and 
that  meaning  sometimes  so  exccdient  in  itself,  that  I  found  the  difficulty 
of  taanslalang  him  insnmountable.''* 

As  regards  his  eharaeter  and  disposition,  the  popular  impression,  how** 
ew  it  may  haive  been  leeeived,  seems  iaeorrsotu  He  is  ohdn  looked 
vpoa  as  a  bmrbero;  and  not  always  a  burbero  bmrnfieo^  He  wtts  hasty : 
it  is  one  of  tiie  eonmon  failings  of  an  ardent  temperament ;  b«t  he  was 
Und  to  those  abont  him,  generous  to  his  dependents^  a  eoBsiAsntte  nmitwr, 
and  a  sure  friend.  When  involved  in  strife  and  contention,  ha  was  tfie 
victBDL  rathar  tiian  the  aggrossror;  hm  wealth  was  gained  by  honest  labaur, 
and  spent  on  no  nawottiiy  objects  ^  and.  he  was  pious  in.  an  age  when 
piety  was  not  an  ordinary  virtue.  In  English  biography  there  is  nothing 
fiuer  than  the  letter  in  which  Southey,  then  comparativsfy  prospsseeSi 
ashnowledges  his  early  obligations  ta  Joseph  Gotlle;  and,  in  tiie  pathos 
of  real  life,  we  know  of  few  things  more  touching  than  Michel  Angelo's 
account  of  the  death  of  the  old  and  faithful  servant  of  whom  he  had 
been  a  kind  and  generous  master.f 


*  Letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont.  f  Duppa,  Bobn's  editloii,  p.  128. 
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Harford' i  Miehael  Angth. 


Writing  as  we  do  at  present,  with  the  commenoement  of  the  month 
approaching  to  chide  our  delays,  we  do  not  presume  to  dwell  upon  bis 
genius.  It  was  appreciated  hy  our  greatest  painter,  whose  opinions  npoa 
art  were  never  hastily  formed,  and  who  has  expressed  them  with  <duiate 
and  manly  eloquence. 

Of  his  works,  Mr.  Harford  tells  us  all  that  can  now  he  known.  With 
the  exception  of  the  effect  of  surface,  which  nothinc;  hut  the  original 
marble  can  give,  our  untravelled  countrymen  may  judge  of  his  sculpture 
from  the  facsimile  casts  at  Sydenham.  We  have  a  translation,  in  the 
life  by  Duppa,  of  Zappi's  fine  description  of  the  Moses  (  Chi  e  casiui^ 
which  we  shall  transcribe.    It  brings  the  figure  itself  before  us : 

And  who  b  he  that,  shaped  in  sculptur'd  stone, 
Sits  giant-like  P  stem  monument  of  art 
Unpmllel'd,  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  bis  precepts  ownf 

'Tis  Moses ;  bj  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twm  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
*Tis  Moses ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 
Whilst  yet  the  godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  looked,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hnnff,  and  such,  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave ; 
But  had  they  rab'd  this  awe-commanding  form. 
Then  had  they,  with  less  guilt,  their  woix  adored. 

In  all  that  he  has  left  us,  there  is  the  unquestionable  impress  of  a 
gKfitit  mind ;  but  as  a  painter,  it  is  at  Rome  only  that  we  can  judge  of 
his  powers.  It  is  on  tne  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  (jhapel  that  his  poetieal 
feelings  are  fully  shown,  and  his  genius  and  imagination  are  most  ex- 
panded.* Whatever,  as  compared  with  this,  may  be  the  merits  of  his 
Last  Judgment,  it  is  now  but  the  wreck  of  what  it  was;  and  must  be 
looked  at  vrith  as  much  of  regret  as  of  admiration.  But  these  are  sub- 
jects which  would  lead  us  on  too  far.  Our  immediate  business  is  with 
the  volumes  before  us. 

Merely  as  a  life  of  Michel  Angelo,  we  do  not  consider  that  Mr. 
Duppa's  has  been  superseded.  Mr.  Hurford  has  taken  a  vrider  range ; 
and  rally  avuling  himself  of  the  researches  of  previous  writers,  as  well  as  of 
his  own,  he  has  given  us  a  work  that  may  be  read,  both  by  the  learned  and 
unlearned,  with  pleasure.  The  style,  though  occasionally  weakened  by 
phrases  firom  the  common  stock  of  authorship,  is  flowing  and  unaffected ; 
and  it  is  this  absence  of  affectation,  perhaps,  which  constitutes  its  prin- 
cipal charm. 

Amongst  the  engraved  illustrations  are  some  portraits  from  medals^  of 
yery  great  interest,  and  very  beautifully  executed ;  and,  in  every  way,  it 
is  the  graceful  offering  of  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes  to  the  memocy  of 
Miehei  Angelo. 


*  Dnppa. 
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^  THE  mSTORY  OP  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 
By  Alexakbeb  Aitdbbws^ 

AUTHOR  OF  THB  "  mOSnODITH  OOmrBT.** 

XV. 

The  ProYinoial  Press— The  TraTelling  Press  of  the  Civil  Wars— The  first  Country 
Newspaper— The  early  Country  Jouroals—Stamford— Norwich— Worcester— 
Salisbnry— York— Exeter— Leeds— Gloucester— Manchester,  &c— Troubles  of 
Country  Editors  in  the  last  Century— The  first  Leading  Article. 

Having  kept  our  eyes  so  long  upon  the  London  press,  and  watched  it 
through  perils  and  persecution,  through  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
the  trials  of  the  Restoration,  the  temptations  of  the  Walpole  times,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution ;  still  on  its  march,  advanced  or  im- 
peded by  circumstances,  but  never  stopped;  having  watched  it  in  its 
onward  course  till  we  have  seen  begotten  the  papers  which  we  read  to- 
day,— we  will  go  into  the  provinces  and  inquire  how  the  newspaper  has 
flourished  away  from  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  the  excitement,  and  the 
business  of  great  London. 

The  first  papers  published  in  the  provinces  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  progenitors  of  the  provincial  press — they  were  birds  of  passage, 
which  perhaps  dropped  the  seed  as  they  flew  across  the  country  from 
which  the  country  newspaper  has  issued:  but  they  were  in  no  way 
identified  with  the  place  at  which  they  were  published;  in  fact,  they 
were  not  local  organs,  but  the  reports  of  the  contending  armies  during 
the  civil  wars,  issued  from  a  travelling  press  just  wherever  the  army  to 
which  they  were  attached  might  happen  to  halt,  or  whenever  the  head  of 
it  had  occasion  to  communicate  anything  to  the  public.  Thus,  in  1639, 
Robert  Barker,  the  king's  printer,  published  a  few  numbers  of  a  paper 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  for  some  time  from  January  Ist,  1642, 
the  Mercurius  AuUcus^  of  Birkenhead,  was  printed  ^*by  H.  Hall  for 
W.  Webb,  bookseller,  near  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford."  In  1644,  the 
Mercurnu  Hibemictu  was  printed  at  Bristol.  In  &ct,  the  press  was 
here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow  throughout  the  civil  wars.  But  when 
the  struggle  was  over,  all  was  dark  and  silent  in  the  provinces ;  no  Mer* 
cury  flew  from  town  to  town ;  no  Diurnal,  Post,  Messenger,  or  Intelli- 
gencer carried  news  among  the  villas^ ;  the  brief  politick  busy  life  was 
over,  and  the  country  was  silent  as  l^e  tomb.  It  was  not  until  1695  (as 
&r  as  our  researches  have  discovered)  that  a  really  local  organ  of  informa- 
tion— what  can  be  fairly  considered  as  a  country  newspaper — made  its 
appearance,  and  that  paper  was  the  lAncolH,  Builand,  and  Siamford 
Mercury.  We  look  in  vain  over  a  waste  of  ten  years  but  find  no  town 
following  the  example  of  Stamford  in  setting  up  a  press  of  its  own  till 
1706,  when  the  Norwich  PoMtman  first  appeared  in  small  quarto  siae, 
printed  by  S.  Sheffield  for  J.  Goddard,  bookseller,  Norwich,^  the  price 
being  **a  penny,  but  a  halfjpenn^  not  refused."  The  newspaper  soon 
struck  root  and  fructified  in  Norwich.  After  the  passing  of  the  Stamp 
Act  came  forth  the  Norwich  Courant^  or  Weekfy  nckei^  in  I7l4 
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price  three-halfpenoe,  of  which  Caye  had  the  management  for  CoUins  his 
master;*  in  1721,  the  Weekly  Mercury^  or  Protestanfs  Packet,  at  the 
same  price ;  cKnelj  foQowed  by  the  Norwiek  CrosBettt,  or  Eknry  Cron^ 
groves  News;  and,  in  1723,  by  the  Norwich  JoumaL  These  Norwidi 
papers  were  curiosities  in  their  way.  In  another  place  f  we  hare  giren 
Crossgrove's  quaint  annoonceiiMat  of  his  Eaising  we  price  of  his  News, 
and  we  have  before  us  a  Norwich  paper  containing  a  coarse  woodcat  re- 
presenting a  man  riding  towards  a  mIows  with  the  devil  in  pursuit,  this 
being  considered  a  likely  way  of  calling  public  attention  to  an  adfCTtise- 
ment  of  a  stolen  horse.  T£e  often-quoted  advertisement  of  a  chandler 
for  a  jouxneymao  "who  haa  had  toe  small-pox,"  is  ia  one  of  iitmm 
Norwich  papen4 

No  doubt  other  towns  were  now  sending  out  newspapers  whidi  have 
left  no  traoe  behind  them  ;  but  we  still  have,  in  a  green  old  age,  Acr- 
row^  fVorcester  Journal,  started  in  June,  1709.  Salisbury  soon  had 
its  Postman,  started  September  27th,  1715  (and  of  which  we  ^ve  the 
curious  prospectus  in  the  Eighteenth  Century^§),  and  York  its  Jfisr- 
eury,  sending  fprth  also,  in  1720,  its  Courant,  as  it  has  continued  to  do 
to  this  day.  Exeter  must  have  been  as  prolific  as  Norwich  m  news- 
papers ;  for,  in  1718-19,  we  find  the  Exeter  Mercury,  I^vtestant  Mer^ 
eury,  and  Postmaster,  or  Royal  Mercury,  all  printed  in  Aat  ci^,  and 
all  in  trouble  for  publishing  the  reports  of  pariiamentary  procee£ngs.| 
Leeds  first  boasted  a  newspaper  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  started  in  May, 
1720,  a  paper  which  the  enterprise  and  talent  of  Mr.  Baines  (the  Wamr 
of  the  prorincial  press)  did  so  much  in  our  own  time  to  make  fiunoos. 
Raikes  first  gave  to  Gloucester  a  Journal  on  April  9th,  1722  (stiO  in 
existence),  and  would  seem  to  have  launched  it  with  spirit,  for  be 
secured  for  it  the  services  of  Cave,  who  sent  him  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament, which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1728.  Manchester  was  destitute  of  a  newspaper  till  1730,  when  the 
Manchester  Gazette  (a  title  afterwards  changed  to  Manchester  Maga- 
zine) was  started  by  Mr.  Whitforth,  and  remained  without  a  oompetitar 
till  1752,  when  the  Mercury  appeared.  In  1740,  the  Oxford  Journal 
appeared  under  the  editorship  of  William  Jackson,  who  gained  it  a  cha^ 
racter  for  the  boldness  of  its  political  remarks ;  and,  in  1745,  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Toung  Pretender  called  into  existence  at  P^ieston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, a  paper  called  the  British  Courant,  or  Preston  Journal, 

These  were  among  the  earliest  provincial  journals,  but  they  were  not 
the  onl^  ones*  The  following  newspapers  still  existing  date  their  foun- 
dation m  the  first  hdf  of  the  last  century,  besides  those  we  have  more 
partioulariy  mentioned : 

Newcastle  Courant,  Angust  11,  171 L 
Nofthampton  Meaeniy,  May  2,  1720. 
Salisbury  and  Winohester  Joncna],  1720. 


•  Eightesnth Century,  p.  108,  ndNew  MontU^  MSagatme,  voLdiL  p.  297. 

iNew  MomMg  Magamme,  vol.  cviii.  p.  446. 
Sneii  adwtiMnients  warn  not  at  all  anoammen;  no  t^^^hP^M*  or  apjUwHar 
waa  waafttd  who  had     had  the  then  tertible  seouise. 

fBigbteenth  Centozj,     116,  and  Nm  Montk^  flfiyuMn  vcO.  diL  p.  2S7. 
Nmo  MoiMf  Magamne,  vol  cviii.  pp.  876,  877. 
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CaMfltorCoant,  1721. 

BMdme^  Mearawy,  Febnnry  8,  1728. 

De^  MMBwy^  173S« 
SlbtrlbovinM  IHii'c iii'j'v  1796^ 
BewfibMk  TtHMfl,  1789^ 
Ipvwieii  Jbwaal,  I73a 


Ara^8  Birmmgluuii  Gaat«to>  November  16»  1741. 
KMne^s  Balk  Jomal,  1742; 
FelioB  Fariay'B  Bristol  Jmam^  JmBmuj,  1744. 
Svsnx  Advertiser,  1745 ;  and 
CanM^  Clvoiiide,  HSmy,  1748.* 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  when  the  publication  of  parGamentarj  reports 
was  prohibited,  *to  fill  these  country  papers,  small  as  they  were  ;  no  such 
ihing  as  a  leading  article  had  yet  appeared,  and  the  columns  were  filled 
with  vapid  essays  and  tales.  In  1762,  the  editor  of  the  Leicester  Jbur^ 
tied  was  so  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  matter  that  he  commenced  re- 
printing the  Bible  verbatim,  and  got  as  far  as  the  10th  of  Exodus,  before 
things  temporal  furnished  him  with  sufficient  matter  to  fill  up  hb  joumaL 
Many  of  these  papers  (and  among  them  the  one  we  have  just  named) 
were  sent  up  to  London  to  be  printed,  there  being  no  press  in  the  town 
which  they  represented,  so  that,  considering  that  the  post  took,  for 
example,  two  days  to  travel  from  Leicester  to  London  and  two  days  to 
return,  and  the  printing  must  have  occupied  a  day  more,  the  news  must 
have  been  nearly  a  week  old  when  it  came  out 

But  the  provincial  press  strode  manfully  after  its  older  brother,  tifl, 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  many  country  newspapers  need  not 
have  feared  a  comparison  with  the  London  ones.  The  introduction  of 
leading  articles  by  Mr.  Flower,  of  the  Cambridge  Journal,  during  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  he  was  soon  after  copied  by 
Mr.  Baines,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury^  led  to  their  general  adoption  as  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  country  newspaper,  and  gpave  to  it  the 
wdght  and  power  which  it  had  not  enjoyed  in  a  commensurate  degree 
with  its  London  contemporary,  although  under  the  influence  of  ciscam- 
stances  more  &vourable  to  their  growtn. 


The  Scottish  Piess— The  Travelling  Press  in  Scotland— The  first  Ifative  Hews- 
peper^Thomas  Sydserfe--8ootlaBd  in  the  DolD— The  BUmbwr^  (kmm  and 
JaBMs  Donaldsea  The  Bfliiiii'f*  Cmrm/^  and  Adam  Bois^-ShaU  New«  baa 
Kofu^Mly?— Great  Straggle  for  Oie  Bzdnsive  Privilege  of  Printing  Kewfr* 
Donaldson's  Petitions — ^Boig's  Beplies— Decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Coundl— 
Boig  signs  the  Bemarkable  Terms  prescribed— And  the  Coirraiit  goes  on. 

Thb  civil  wara  were  the  meana  of  inteodocing  new^Mipers  into  So(^ 
laad.  I^dii^,  writing  firemAberdaeA in  I>Bcember,  1642»  says^  "Kow 
printed  papeca  daily  oerae  frona  London^  called  ^  Diurnal  OocurcenoM^ 
dedariBg  whan  ia  doae  in  Pu^knoit aad,  after  tbe  defeat  of  Dunbart 
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Cromwell  sent  his  printer  up  to  Leith,  and,  <<ui  Hort'i  doWy  oppo- 
aite  the  Tron  Church,"  according  to  Mr.  Ch&mberSy*  set  op  the  press  mm 
which  was  issued  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  on  the  Scottish  soil,  the 
Mercuriue  FoUHcus^  which  first  appearea  on  October  26th,  1653.  It, 
however,  was  a  mere  reprint— intended  chiefly  for  the  information  of  the 
Englbh  troops  who  had  come  to  garrison  Leith— of  a  paper  published  in 
London,  under  the  title  of  The  Diurnal  of  some  Passaffes  and  Afiairs." 
In  November,  1654,  it  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  wWe  it  conttDued 
to  be  published  until  April  11th,  1660,  when  it  changed  its  name,  in 
deference  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  Mercuries,"  to  Mereutius  Publicus, 
But  even  this  print  can  onlj  be  considered  as  an  importation  and  not  a 
native  production ;  it  was  first  brought  out  by  an  invading  arroj  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  can  therefore  scarcely  be  loo)^ed  upon  as  the  parent 
of  the  Scottish  press. 

The  earliest  legitimate  journal  in  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  the 
Mercurius  Caledonius^  a  small  weekly  quarto,  printed  by  a  society  of 
stationers,  which  was  started  in  Edinburgh,  the  31st  December,  1660,  and 
was  described  beneath  its  title  as  Comprising  the  Affiurs  in  Agitation 
in  Scotland,  with  a  Survey  of  Foreign  Intelligence."  Thomas  Sydserfe, 
a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  the  editor  of  this  publication — a  man 
whom  Chalmers  disparagingly  describes  as  imagining  "  that  he  had  the 
wit  to  amuse,  the  knowledge  to  instruct,  and  the  address  to  captivate  the 
lovers  of  news  in  Scotland  ;  but  he  was  only  able,  with  all  hb  powera,  to 
extend  his  publication  to  ten  numbers,  which  were  very  loyal,  very  illiterate, 
and  very  aifected.''  On  the  28th  March,  1661,  this  paper  issued  its  last 
number,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Mercurius  Fublicus,  which  had  survived 
the  Restoration,  and  which  continued  to  filter  news  firom  tfae  South,  for 
the  edification  of  the  North,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Kingdom^s 
InteUigencery  which  is  said  by  Arnot  to  have  run  for  seven  years.^ 

The  Scotch,  now  distinguished  for  their  craving  after  information, 
would  then  seem  to  have  had  little  desire  for  news,  and  as  for  politics, 
they  were  proscribed.  Education  was  but  feebly  groping  its  way  in  the 
laige  towns,  and  most  of  the  lairds  and  proprietors  gloried  in  thmr  igno- 
rance. What  wonder,  then,  that  they  accepted  the  only  paper  which  it 
pleased  the  powers  to  give  to  them,  and  were  satisfied  with  it  ? — what 
wonder  that  a  press  trammelled  with  the  chains  of  the  licenser  and  the 
censor,  but  g^dgingly  allowed  to  stand  in  a  country,  where  the  people 
themselves  cared  little  for  its  existence  and  gained  nothing  by  it,  should 
not  send  forward  a  single  newspaper?  Law,  which  was  dmost  martial, 
the  executive  in  hands  which  were  arbitrary  and  to  all  purposes  irrespon- 
sible, from  the  time  occupied  in  communicating  with  the  government  in 
London,  and  the  indifference  of  the  government  in  London  when  applied 
to — in  the  breath  of  these,  the  newspaper  press  of  Scotland,  such  aa  it  had 
been,  sickened  and  died.  In  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  1688,  thm  was 
not  a  single  journal  published  in  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  land,  nor 
do  we  find  a  trace  of  one  for  the  next  eleven  years — the  saddest  and  most 
suggestive  of  the  signs  of  distress  which  Scotland  was  silently  makii^^ — 
not  even  a  groan  from  the  wounded  spirit.  The  Scots  Mercury,  ^  giving 
a  true  account  of  the  daily  proceedings  and  most  remaricable  occnmnees 
in  Scotland" — a  paper  first  issued  on  May  8th,  1692--has  been  thought 
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to  belong  to  the  Scottish  press ;  but  glance  at  the  bottom  of  the  pttge,  and 
jou  will  see  it  was  print^  in  London,  bj  R.  Baldwin,  and  probably  veiy 
few  copies  fonnd  their  way  beyond  the  Tweed. 

In  1699,  a  paper  struggled  into  existence,  but  it  is  wonderful  it  was 
not  strangled  in  its  birth  when  we  see  how  it  was  immediately  swaddled 
up  in  the  bonds  of  the  licenser.  In  the  collection  of  curious  historical 
documents  given  to  the  world  b^  the  Maitland  Club  of  Edinburgh,  we  find 
the  original  license  for  the  printing  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette^  which 
had  been  started  in  February,  1699. 

Act  in  favors  of  James  Donaldson,  for  printing  the  Gazette,  Mar.  IQ, 
1699. 

Anent  the  petition  given  to  the  Lords  of  his  Majesties  Privy  Coun- 
cill,  by  James  Donaldson,  Merchant  in  Edinburgh,  shewing,  That  the 
petitioner  doeth  humbly  conceive  the  publishing  of  ane  Gazett  in  this 
place,  Containeine  ane  abridgement  of  fforaigne  newes,  together  with 
the  occurrances  at  nome  may  be  both  useful!  and  satisfieing  to  the  leidges, 
and  actually  hath  published  one  or  two  to  see  how  it  may  be  liked,  and 
80  fan*  as  he  could  understand,  the  project  was  approven  of  by  very  matiy, 
and  therefore  Humbly  supplicatinp^  tlie  said  Lords  to  the  Effect  after 
mentioned ;  the  Loros  of  his  Majesties  Privy  Councill  haveing  consi* 
dered  this  petition  g^ven  in  to  them  by  the  above  James  Donaldsone, 
They  doe  hereby  Grant  full  warrand  and  authority  to  the  petitioner  for 
publidiing  the  above  Gazette,  and  discharges  Buy  other  persones  whatso- 
ever to  pen  or  publish  the  like  under  the  penaltie  of  forfaulting  all  the 
coppies  to  the  petitioner,  and  farder  payment  to  him  of  the  soume  of 
ane  hundred  pounds  Scots  money,  by  and  altour  the  forsaid  confiscatioun 
and  forfaulture  ;  and  Recommends  to  the  Lord  high  Chancellor  to  nomi- 
nat  and  appoint  a  particular  persone  to  be  Supervisor  of  the  saids 
Gazetts,  before  they  be  exposed  to  public  view,  printed,  or  sold."* 

With  this  gracious  but  somewhat  obscure  warrand"  and  authorit^% 
then,  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  crept  forth,  protected  from  competitors  m 
the  bear's  hug  of  the  licensers,  a  modest  little  folio,  having  two  columns 
to  the  price  one  penny,  and  appearing  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. The  first  forty  numbers  were  edited  by  James  Watson,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  rrinting,"  who  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  John 
Reid.  But  Watson,  who  was  probably  galled  by  the  chains  he  wore  in 
the  Gazette^  was  some  time  after  concerned  in  bringing  out  another 
paper  in  Edinburgh,  the  authority  for  printing  which  is  thus  accorded : 

Act  in  favors  of  Adam  Boig  for  printing  the  Edinburgh  Currant. 

Anent  the  petition  given  in  and  presented  by  the  Lord  high  Chan- 
cellor and  remanent  Lords  of  Privie  Councill,  by  Adam  Boig,  Humbly 
shewing.  That,  whereas  their  petitioner  intends  to  sett  forth  a  paper  by 
the  name  of  Edinburgh  Currant  which  will  come  out  thrice  weekly,  viz. : 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fryday,  containing  most  of  the  remarkable 
fforreign  newes  firom  their  prints,  and  also  the  home  Newes  from  the  ports 
within  this  kingdome,  when  ships  comes  and  goes,  and  from  whence, 
which  its  hoped  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  merchants  and  others 
within  this  Nation  (it  being  now  altogether  neglected).  And  Seeing 
dieir  petitioner  has  no  inclination  to  give  offence  theiby  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  cannot  safely  doe  the  same  without  ne  be  impowered 
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ikirto  1^  their  liMdAipi,  sad  TiMrfom  cfMnqg^  to  tlM  eflfaoi  after 
tbned  m  tke  takl  petitioii  bean;  The  Lordi  o£  her  Majeeliee  Pirae 
Cooncill,  haTing  considered  the  above  petkion  gtTen  in  to  then  faj  h  Anm 
B<Mg  and  tamen  being  vead  in  their  preeeaee,  The  saide  Lerds  do  heirbj 
aUow  and  grant  wamnd  to  the  pedtiooer  to  Mtt  forth  and  poit  ane 
pepar  entituled  Edinburgh  Canraat,  oontaimag  the  reaiarfcable  CMveiga 
Bewes  from  their  pruiti  and  iettece,  m  also  4he  home  newee  £roBB  1^ 
BortB  within  this  kingdoaee,  when  eh^eoflMB  and  goes,  and  from  wheaui^ 
he  alwayee  being  answerable  for  the  Muaesy  aad  ^r  the  aaieea  ihemmt 
•peoifiea  and  sett  down.^ 

This  paper,  which  would  appear  to  be  the  first  to  give  the  deeidantled 
infermalion  when  ships  comes  and  goes,"  oame  out  ander  the  numage- 
meot  of  Watson,  on  the  14th  Febnmiy,  1706,  price  three  hall^mioe.  Wa^ 
•on  seceded  from  it  on  the  poUkatioa  of  the  fifty-fifidi  nnmbec,  and  whoever 
may  ha?e  been  his  successor  got  it  and  poor  Adam  fio^  into  sad  trcmhle, 
as  the  following  aMwnfal  oon&asion  and  submission  wOl  testify: 

^  Plrooeedings  in  the  Caose  Adam  fioig  and  James  Dnnaldeen. 
To  His  (^aoe,  Her  Majesties  High  Cemmissiimer  aad  the 
Honoorable  the  Lords  ef  Her  Maiesties  Most  Honourable  Pnrj  Owiieil, 
the  petition  of  Adam  Boig,  Hmnbly  Sheweth,  That  t«v  FetitioMrhajmg 
obtmned  your  Lordships  liberty  and  permissien  lor  femsttiaga  Newspaper 
under  the  title  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  in  whieh  I  have  aan^  ever 
since  with  great  caxe,  diligence,  and  aauticn,  to  the  sndiafacjtisu,  Ml 
only  of  your  Lordships,  but  of  die  Leic^es  in  general ;  until  by  anafer* 
lane  upon  the  22nd  and  28th  d^  of  June  last,  your  PetitioBer  being 
importun'd  by  Mr.  Evander  Mc  /ver,  Tachsman  of  the  Pnar  Mam  i  fan 
tcry,  to  insert  an  advertiseBient  given  in  and  subseribed  kj  the  aaid 
Mr.  Mc  Iyer,  herewith  produced,  yo«r  Fetitiener  did  meat  inadvertent^ 
suffer  the  same  to  be  insert  in  <he  Coarant,  whidi  (to  year  IVititaiauiY 
great  grief)  has  given  offence  to  yonr  Gaaee  aad  Lordships,  wheBeupon 
your  Grace  and  Lordships  have  juray  •topaed  the  glinting  nad  emitting 
the  said  Courant,  the  continuaoee  of  which  slap  will  intinly  mine  ynar 
Petitioner  now,  after  he  hath  been  at  great  ohargas  an  afirtiinn  Qmtv^ 
apondents  at  home  and  abroad ; 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Grace  and  Loiddnps  to  nooept  of  yo« 
Petitioner's  humble  and  sineere  achneirledgntOBi  of  hb  £rait,  ad  of  yo« 
Grace  and  Lordriiips*  goodness  ie  lepeoe  yoar  Petitioaer  to  the  FnntiBg 
and  Publishing  of  die  Connmt  as  fonnerly:;  and,  aooeedi^g  to  aay  dnfy, 
I  shall  hereafWr  be  more  cautious  and  drcamapeet,  and  am  moat  willing 
that  in  all  time  coaibg  no  Inland  News  nor  Advertisements  shall  be  pob- 
liahed  nor  put  into  the  Oonran^  but  at  tiie  Suht  and  iliienaaua  of  the 
aeriuofCouneil"t 

A  curious  discussion  now  arose  as  to  wiMAer  the  pvaviaoa  pansanaa 
granted  to  Donaldson  to  pnyiah  news  was  not  intended  as  die  ngft*  to  a 
mooopdy  of  puUication,  as  indeed  it  seems  to  as  to  have  aannnBted  ta 
Uat  audi  an  idea  could  have  been  entertained  appaan  now  airtniaAias 
but  it  caused  poor  Donaldson  nraeh  more  astenuament  to  think  it«o£ 
be  ethemsae.  With  something  as  near  to  a  reproachfal  tone  aa  he  dare 
aaaama,  he  petitions  the  High  Ooauniasioner  and  Leads  of  OoaDei  to 
atep  the  Coeront   Heuigeshis  loyalty,  Ina  poiarty,  and  hia  hawaiaaa 
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aess  iq>on  their  oonsideraiioD ;  he  reminds  them  that^  in  1689,  he  raised 
a  company  of  horse  at  his  own  expense,  which  not  only  impoverished 
him,  but  cassed  him  to  neglect  his  business,  so  that  he  got  into  debt, 
^  which  pot  your  Petitioner  to  think  of  all  possible  means  6i  subsistence," 
the  most  likely  at  last  seeming  to  be  the  setting  up  of  a  newspaper.  But 
just  he  fancied  he  had  got  the  privilege  snugfy  to  himself  lo  I  per- 
mission is  granted  to  Adam  Boig  to  do  the  same  thing ;  and  Boig,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  more  enterprising  man,  not  only  gives  information 
when     ships  comes  and  goes,"  but  undersells  the  Gazette  after  alL 

He  gave  his  paper  to  the  Ballad  criers  4s.  a  quair  below  the  common 
price,  as  he  did  likewise  to  the  postmaster,  who  used  to  take  a  parcel  of 
Gazettes  weekly.  This  obliged  your  Petitioner  to  lower  the  price  of  his 
Gaaettes  likewise.  But  the  said  Adam,  and  those  who  assisted  him,  did 
still  so  practice  the  paper  cryers  as  to  neglect  the  selling  of  the  Gazette^ 
to  deny  tiiat  there  was  any  printed  when  enquired  at,  and  also  to  extol 
Mr.  Boig  and  the  Courant,  as  a  paper  much  preferable  to  the  Gazette;, 
hoth  in  respect  of  foreign  and  domestick  News.  Tho',**  continues  the 
humble  petition  of  James  Donaldson,  such  little  artifices  should  seem  to 
merit  but  little  regard,  yet,  by  abstracting  the  Gazette  and  the  other 
methods  aforesaid,  the  Courant  gain'd  credit  with  some,  tho*  your  Peti- 
tioner cannot  imderstand  upon  what  connderations,  for  all  the  foreign 
Newa  that  ever  was  in  the  Courant  were  taken  verbatim  out  of  some  of 
the  London  papers,  and  for  the  most  part  from  Dyev^s  Letter  and  the 
Xiondon  Courant,  which  are  not  of  the  best  reputation ;  so  your  Peti- 
tioner did  never  omit  any  domestick  News  tiiat  he  judged  pertinent 
though  he  neither  midlea  with  matters  that  he  had  cause  to  believe 
would  not  be  acceptable,  nor  ev0ry  story  and  trifBing  matter  he  heard ; 
Moreover  your  Petitioner  doth  just  now  su£Eer  for  Adam  Boig's  fait  in 
having  the  Gazette  stop,  tho'  that  disagreeable  paragraph  was  not  in, 
which  being  in  the  Courant  was  displeasing  to  your  Lordships,  as  well  as 
by  his  practicing  the  paper  sellers,  so  that,  by  their  contributions,  they 
neither  would  sdl  the  Gazettes,  nor  permit  any  other  person  whom  I  em- 
ployed, pretending  to  be  countenanced  by  die  Magistrats,"  &c  ko. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council,  tired  of  the  bother,  and  determined  to  act 
impartially,  by  an  order  on  the  26th  June  stopped  both  papers  till  such 
time  as  they  had  examined  the  merits  «f  the  case.  Li  the  mean  while 
Boig  replies  to  Donaldson's  petition,  and,  with  reason  on  his  side,  points 
<mt  to  their  lordships  that  it  was  no  fftult  of  his  that  Donaldson  charged 
more  than  he  for  his  news.  In  these  days,  when  newspapers  tell  up  their 
incomes  with  five  figures  in  a  row,  it  is  amusing  to  see  what  in^rtance 
he  attaches  to  a  gain  of  eight  shillings  a  week :  And  I  must  say  that 
his  Profit  cannot  but  be  Considerable,  when  he  sells  at  my  Price,  for  all 
my  News  comes  by  tiie  Common  Post,  and  I  p^  the  Postage;  whereas 
John  Bisset  his  Conjunct  gets  his  News  all  by  the  Secretaries  Pacquet 
free  of  Postage,  which  is  at  least  Eight  Shillings  sterling  a  week  free  gun  to 
them.**  Then,  ever  proud  of  Inmself  giving  the  accounts  of  when  ships 
comes  and  goes,"  he  twits  Donaldson  about  the  meagreness  of  his  shipping 
news  :  Mr.  Donaldson,  tho'  he  had  a  Yearly  Allowance  from  the  Koyal 
Burrows,  never  touched  an^rthmg  of  that  nature,  nor  settied  a  Correspon- 
dent at  any  Port  in  the  Kmgdom,  no,  not  so  nnioh  as  at  Leith.'' 

Donaldson  puts  in  a  petition  in  reply,  in  which  he  asserts  tiiat  there 
is  no  possibility  of  two  News  Writers  subsisting  by  that  empbyment  in  this 
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place but  as  he  did  not  riye  in  his  patent  with  the  petition,  it  codd  not 
be  entertained,  and  he  had  to  move  the  Conncil  again.  He  adopts  the 
tone  of  an  ill-used  man,  showing,  that  your  Petitioner  having  some 
Years  bygone  obtained  the  Sole  Privilege  of  Publishing  the  News,  which 
Project  was  look'd  on  as  a  general  Benefit,  and  has  been  Prosecute  with 
so  much  Care  and  Diligence  that  by  this  means  he  made  a  shift  to  sub- 
sist himself  and  Family,  and  was  thereby  supported  under  the  great 
Losses  he  sustain'd  by  his  early  Zeal  and  Affection  to  the  Government^ 
as  is  well  known  to  many  of  your  Lordships. 

Tho'  this  Project  eneroach'd  on  no  Man's  Province,  but  was  set  on 
foot  by  your  Petitioner  for  supplying  the  pinching  Necessities  he  was 
Beduc  d  to,  jet  this  could  not  skreen  him  from  Envy.  Adam  Boig, 
out  of  a  design  to  wrest  this  small  Benefit  to  himself,  contrived  with  a 
Printer,  formerly  employed  by  your  Petitioner  (whom  he  found  it  his 
Interest  to  disengadge  mmselr  of),  to  undertake  a  News  Print** — and  in 
this  strain  he  proceeds  to  solicit  its  suppression.  On  the  24th  of  July,  the 
Council  granted  permission  to  Donaldson  to  cite  Boig  before  them  to 
give  an  account  of  himself,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and,  after  examining  Boig,  they  came  to 
a  resolution  of  recommending  that  Boig  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  his  Cofirantf  on  condition  of  his  undertaking  to  write  notlnng 
offensive  to  the  government  The  matter  seems  to  have  got  into  the 
Circumlocution  Office,  for  it  was  not  until  the  2nd  of  October  that  the 
Council  accorded  permission  to  Boig  to  resume  his  publication,  getting 
from  him  the  following  remarkable  undertaking : 

**  Oct.  5, 1705.  Be  it  knowen  To  all  men  be  thir  presents,  Me,  Adam 
Boig,  Author  of  the  Edinburgh  Curant,  Forasmuch  as  the  Lords  of  her 
Majesties  Privie  Councill  be  their  Act  of  the  date,  the  second  day  of 
October,  did  take  off  the  Stop  formerly  made  by  their  Lordships  to  my 
printing  and  publishing  the  Curant,  and  allowed  me  to  publish  and  print 
the  samen  as  formerly,  upon  my  enacting  of  myself  to  Uie  effect  efter 
mentioned ;  Therefore  with  ye  me  to  be  bound,  obleedg^d  and  enacted 
Likeas  I  be  the  tenor,  heir  of  bind,  obleedge  and  enact  myself  in  the 
books  of  her  Majesties  Privie  Councill,  That  I  shall  publish  nothing  ui 
my  Curant  concerning  the  Government  till  first  the  samen  be  revised 
by  the  Clerks  of  her  Majesties  Privie  Councill.  And  I  consent  to  the 
registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  her  Majesties  Privie  Councill  to  have 
the  strength  of  ane  decreet,  that  letters  on  six  dayes,  and  others,  if  need 
be*s,  may  be  direct  hereon.    In  form  as  Effeirs.    And  to  that  effect 

Constitutes  my  procurators.    In  witness  whereof,  written  be  John 

Braid,  writter  in  Edinburgh,  I  have  subscrivit  thir  presents  at  Edin- 
burgh the  fifih  of  October  I"  VIP  and  five  years,  before  these  witnesses, 
David  Caw,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  said  John  Braid. 

"  Adam  Boio."* 

Such  were  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  early  news-writers  in  Scot- 
land. ^  We  shall  see  how  soon  the  press  biurst  its  bonds  and  declared 
itself  independent. 


*  Kaitland  2disoeUany,  voL  ii.  pp.  S51-71. 
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FROM  PESTH,  BY  THE  DANUBE  AND  THE  BLACK  SEA,  TO 
CONSTANTINOPLB. 

Undbtbbbsd  by  the  threatened  mosquitoeSi  malaria,  and  other  dis- 
agreeables set  forth  in  Murray's  Handbook,  we*  determined  to  pxoceed 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople.  The  recent  eventa 
had  increased  a  desire  to  visit  that  city,  and  the  present  was  thought  a 
&yourable  time  before  the  civilising  influence  of  the  French  and  English 
had  waned,  whilst  the  prestige  of  British  prowess  existed,  and  the  ser- 
vices which  England  had  rendered  to  the  Porte  were  still  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Turks.  At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Sep-^ 
iember,  with  a  cloudless  sky,  the  steamer  left  her  moorings  at  Pesth,  and 
we  were  fidrly  embarked  for  an  uninterrupted  journey  by  river  and  sea  of 
1245  miles.  A  large,  well-appointed  steam- vessel,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
transfer  of  passeneers,  agreeable  companions  (three  of  whom  were  Eng- 
lishmen, going  like  ourselves  to  Constantinople),  excellent  food,  fine 
weather,  and  ofttimes  magnificent  scenery,  eombined  to  make  up  a  sum 
of  enjoyment,  with  little  or  nothing  to  mar  it.  Mosquitoes  there  mieht 
liave  been,  but  we  saw  or  felt  none.  Malaria  mi^ht  nave  prevailed,  but 
we  altogether  escaped  it  The  boats  are  furnished  by  the  Danube 
Navigation  Company — a  private  association,  with  a  government  con- 
cession of  a  monopoly  for  fifteen  years.  They  have  upwards  of  three 
hundred  boats,  including  tugs  and  others  engaged  in  the  carriage  of 
merchandise.  It  is  said  their  profits  are.  large ;  if  so,  they  are  merited, 
for  their  arrangements  are  remarkably  good  ;  the  boats  are  clean,  and 
the  crew  and  ofiicers  civil  and  obliging,  very  different  firom  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's,  which  are  the  very  opposite.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  ia 
mixid  that  the  latter  are  sea*going  vessels,  and  carry  merchandise  as  well 
Stf  passengers,  whereas  those  of  the  Danube  Company  carry  jpassengers 
only,  and  are  confined  to  that  river.  Their  charge  may  appear  high.  From 
Vienna  to  Constantinople  they  frank  you  for  148  florins  (about  12/.  8s.)y 
bat  this  voyage  occupies  six  or  seven  days,  and  food  is  included — three 
meals  a  day,  besides  coffee  au  reveilsjiA  aflter  dinner,  and  all  remarkably 
good.  From  Galatz,  where  you  change  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers, 
Ton  pay  for  your  food — about  6s.  per  day*  From  the  accounts  we  had 
heard  and  read  of  the  indifferent  sleeping  accommodation  on  board  these 
boats,  we  secured  a  private  cabin,  at  a  further  cost  of  lOL  ;  doubtlesB  it 
"Was  a  luxury,  but  m  no  way  was  it  necessary,  even  for  ladies*  One 
xequtsite,  however,  I  must  admit  waa  wanting— a  stewardess.  After 
leaving  Pesth  the  Danube  is  not  very  rapid,  nor  are  its  banks  picturesque  : 

^  That  is,  thewriter  and  his  wife^  miattended  by  oourinr  or  servant. 
Aug^^Yois,  ox.  NO*  ccccxu  2  o 
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From  Petth  to  Constantinople. 


itB  waters  nrt  spread  oyer  a  rast  flat,  shoals  and  islands  abound,  and  on 
either  side,  where  the  water  ceases,  the  eye  rests  on  a  vaat,  intevninabie 
Jplain.  The  only  objects  which  broke  the  view  were  the  herds  of  white 
oxen,  the  usual  beasts  for  slow  draught,  and  diminutive  horses  driven  from 
iheir  pastsrsa  to  avoid  the  flies  aadheat,  standing  up  t#  then  kedum  the 
wat^r,  or  couched  down  upon  th«  banks,  ofttinei  two  or  thvea  berda  with 
one  solitary  attendant  About  mid-day  we  reached  the  town  of  Foldvar, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  This  was  the  first  indication  of  popula- 
tion to  any  extent ;  hitherto,  but  a  few  straggling  villages  had  been  visiUe. 
The  rapidity  of  the  stream  neeesntates  taming  the  head  of  IIm  wmtd 
against  it  in  order  to  stop  with  safety,  and  during  the  whole  length  of 
the  Danube  this  manoeuvre  is  adopted.  About  two  p.m.  we  stopped  at 
Mohacks,  also  on  the  southern  side  of  the  nver.  Here  a  delay  of  katf 
an  hour  was  necessary  to  take  in  coal.  Upon  the  Upper  Danobe,  thai 
ia,  between  Donnerwnrth  and  Vienna,  wood  is  the  fuel  used.  ¥nm 
Vienna  downwards  coal  is  to  be  obtained.  Ekre  it  came  frtm  Funl^ 
kircben,  about  fifty  miles  distant ;  and,  ahhongh  appafently  mem  dwi^ 
when  wetted  and  mixed  with  shavings  and  wood  rubbish,  it  borat  wei^ 
as  breeae  does  with  ns.  It  was  brought  on  board  in  baskets  on  pnhi 
borne  on  the  shoulders ;  women  shared  the  toil  with  the  men  in  biiny> 
ing  it  from  the  dep6t  to  the  side  of  the  boat  Tw<o  young  damas^ 
straight  as  a  reed,  with  short  kirtles  of  gaudy  ooloars  reaching  bet  Mtlia 
bek>w  the  knee,  with  a  bare  leg  that,  contrasted  with  the  cenl-etaiaad 
soil,  looked  milky-white,  as  agile  as  ballet-dancera,  graceliDdi^  and 
energetically  did  their  part  There  seemed  a  rivalry  as  to  widoh  eenid 
most  quickly  and  dexterously  deposit  their  badtet  A  brighi  starlit  aky, 
brighter  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  enabled  us  to  proceed  dnrni^tlw 
ni^t,  save  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  tortuous  course  of  ik»  rivw 
and  the  numerous  shoals,  many  of  which  shift  from  time  to  time,  render 
the  navigation  intricate,  if  not  dangerous,  in  tJie  daric.  Now  aod  then 
a  tug  would  pass  us^  panting  and  fuming  as  it  laboured  against  the  slujaai 
^th  five  or  six  heavyy-laden  barges  at  its  stem  filled  with  pigs  in  tien^ 
Uke  a  travelling  menagerie.  Their  grunt  and  squei^  assurad  oa  of  As 
nature  of  the  living  cargo.  Suddenly  innumeralNe  lights  would  appesr, 
Kke  meteors,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water :  these  were  the  ooo- 
mills  moored  in  the  river,  with  a  rude  wheel  in  the  centre,  which  TwpMj 
turns  as  the  stream  rashee  over  it  Having  passed  the  embouchmeot  m 
the  Drave  and  the  town  of  Peterwardein  during  the  night,  at  ahowt  eigfci 
next  morning  Sendin  appeared  in  sight,  and  then  the  walb  and  feiMi 
•f  Belgrade.  Its  crenated  walls  and  towers  present  an  impoaii^  ml 
Warlike  appearance,  indicative  of  the  scenes  of  storm  and  bloedslted  esa- 
beeted  with  its  history.  The  Drave  and  the  Theis  united  here  flew  iato 
the  Danube.  Off  Belgrade  an  official  came  on  board  and  loqwsteJ  mm 
passports,  which  were  not  returned  to  ne  until  we  were  leavings  Or  jew, 
but  this  was  done  with  civility,  almeat  with  eourle^,  and  sneh  had  besa 
ihe  case  through  Belgium,  rrussia,  and  Austfia^  And  hem  I  wuaM 
remark  that,  alAongh  far  from  wishing  to  defend  the  passport  systrai,  I 
iMve  nevtr,  throughout  a  wide  range  of  travelling  experieoae,  uaftiad 
any  trouble  or  annoyanoa  A  fereign-oflh»  passport,  with  a  pi'naatian 
to  ]^eeure  theneoessary  eisM,  its  v^ii^  production  when  asked  teshov 
it  or  deliver  it  upy  and  ordmaiy  civilly  to  the  officer^  wilUecm  resped, 
if  not  obsequious  courtesy.  ... 
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.  rhrer  ncnr  g^ead  itself  oat,  and  Msumed  appemaoe  of « Ingri 
pladd  Jake,  refleotiog  Tividly  the  bnght  blue  skj.  On  a  point  on  tha 
i%fat,  jnttmg  far  into  tbe  quaei  lake,  stood  several  small  square  towers^ 
ramring  a  tnaoffnlar  fortress,  known  as  that  of  Senendria ;  die  towen, 
■Doom^eted  widi  each  otber  anenat  to  the  nniafoer  of  twenty^two.  U 
might  faa^e  been  a  pontion  of  some  unportanee  either  for  attack  or  de^ 
£mmo  in  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows,  bat  it  is  of  little  raloe  whether  to 
aid  or  resist  the  attacks  of  modem  warfim  ;  it  is,  however,  still  k«pt  m 

CirvaUoo,  and  osed  as  a  military  dep6t  or  gaani4ioiise.  On  the  lefk 
of  the  river  were  at  intervab  small  huts  covered  with  rashes,  jnst 
Biiftiiii  inl  to  afford  projection  from  the  sun  or  rain  ;  two  or  three  roughs 
looking  ieUows  banged  by  their  side,  a  firelock  over  the  Fhoulder  of  one, 
and  a  raek  to  hold  diree  or  foiff  muskets  in  front  of  the  hut,  dkowed 
these  to  be  militey  pickets,  bat  the  dress  and  carriage  of  the  men  had 
fittfe  indeed  the  soldier  about  them.  They  were,  I  ooderstood,  a  kind 
of  haif-vohmteer  force,  composed  of  the  peasantry,  to  prevent  smuggling 
final  the  Hvot.  As  we  passed,  they  hudly  seised  their  rode  weapoosy 
and  made  a  sort  of  ^  present  arsss;"  the  steamer,  ss  it  flitted  by,  seemed 
Id  rouse  them  for  the  moment.  There  was  now,  ix  several  hours,  littl» 
to  break  the  monotony  of  a  broad  expanse  of  water  ;  innumerable  small 
islands — or  rather  shoals — left  bare  by  the  declining  waters,  tiikkly 
stedded  it  On  oi^  of  diese  a  solitary  spoonbill  was  busily  spooning  np 
the  mod  In  seareh  of  some  luxury  of  lusown.  Three  laree  golden  eagles^ 
the  £rst  we  had  yet  seen,  soared  round  in  a  large  cinne,  performing  a 
gsaceful  bat  apparendy  purposeless  mancBuvre*  These  were  the  only 
ofejeeta  to  look  at  for  several  hours.  At  length,  hills  appeared  m  tfaia 
hariaon-^they  were  an  oflsboot  of  the  Carpathians — and  about  mid- 
dsY  we  reached  their  foot,  and  stopped  at  firotschia  to  take  in  coaL  Thia 
is  litde  more  at  present  than  a  dep6t  for  cofd  and  stores  of  the  Danid)» 
Navigation  Company,  consistmg  chiefly  of  a  few  huts.  A  ndlwi^  runs 
from  hence  into  the  interior — to  Weisknrchen  and  Oravitza,  about  tweutj 
miles — chiefly  for  the  transit  of  coal ;  this,  however,  with  the  reoentr 
eteotioB  of  a  good-siaed  house  on  the  ^e  of  the  cli£^  bearing  the  air  of 
oamfort,  and  a  rude  inn,  indicsited  a  rising  importance.  The  coal  here 
was  brouglrt  on  board  in  small  wheelbanws,  instead  of  the  ^mitiva 
mode  of  baskets  as  used  at  M^iadcs.  It  was  doubdess  die  railroad 
which  had  introduced  this  more  business-like  mode  of  procedure.  Having 
tafaen  oar  supply  of  coals,  our  whistle  sounded  (for  ail  these  boats  have 
Btcasp«whi^es,  similar  to  those  used  on  railways) ;  again  wo  move^  and» 
borne  by  the  stream,  which  gradually  narrows  between  the  rocky  erags, 
we  passed  on  at  arapid  rate.  On  each  side  of  the  river  were  wooded  height^ 
ndi  with  the  varied  foliage  of  green;  these  were  intersected  by  inniH 
marable  valleys,  from  which  puny  rills,  at  odier  times  almost  worthy  the 
naaoe  of  rivers,  now  seemed  with  reluctance  to  surrender  their  Htde  all 
to  ibe  insatiable  Danube.  At  about  three  p.m.  we  had  reached  the 
spot  bejroad  which  the  steam-boat  that  conveyed  us  could  not  proceed, 
owh^  to  the  reck^  shallows.  The  name  of  this  station  (nothing  mora 
tinai  a  solitary  building)  was  Drenkova.  We  were  scaroely  moored  to 
the  bank — for  the  depdi  of  the  river  here  permitted  the  steamer  to  Ka 
alongside  it— when  we  wm  informed  that  we  must  remain  here  for  the ' 
■iglrt,  sanee  it  would  be  imprudent  to  proceed  forther  and!  the  next 
aaoraing.    We  had  reached  the  shallows,  to  pass  which  a  m«ch  smaller^ 
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botl  WM  neeemrj.   Tliiit,  if  we  proceeded  onwaidf,  we  ehoold  letft 

imr  roomy  and  oomfertaUe  tteamery  withoot  the  proepcct  of  ntMag 
one  of  eoReepondioff  riie,  with  sleeping  aooommooation,  ko»j  imtfl  m 
should  arrire  at  Tdiemeta,  which  we  ooald  not  have  done  until  mid- 
night.  It  was  therefore  wisely  determined  that  we  should  remain  whece 
we  were  until  the  next  morning — to  none  of  us,  I  think,  a  matter  of 
ii^;ret ;  the  spot  was  most  beautuul,  the  weather  glorious ;  the  sun  WM, 
doubtless,  Tery  powerful,  but  a  large  awning  on  deck  protected  us,  and 
die  rerduie  of  the  banks  and  the  i  Bowing  riyer  gave  a  cool  and  re&edi" 
ing  contrast.  We  had  our  usual  dinner  at  four,  and  a  cup  of  cofie 
aim  cigar  on  deck,  our  custom  always  of  an  afternoon.  We  then  seps- 
Tated  mr  a  ramble  or  a  stroll  in  parties  of  three  or  four  I  some  mounted 
the  opposite  hill  to  see  the  sun  set,  others  contented  themsdTes  with  i 
more  sober  saunter  along  the  wooded  banks.  It  called  to  my  mind  • 
pleasant  En^;lish  pio-nic,  and  I  thought  to  myself  how  often  undesigo* 
edly,  by  accident  as  it  were,  more  enjoyment  is  realised  than  by  the 
most  elaborately  studied  preparation.  We,  together  with  one  d  our 
Engluh  iriends,  visited  a  village  of  which  we  had  been  told,  about  a  nule 
and  a  half  distant — Bersarska  by  name.  The  village  itself  did  not  diisr 
much  from  ordinanr  villages  in  Germany.  There  was  its  diurch,.biit • 
Protestant  one,  and  its  two  or  three  gastnauses,  its  farrier's  shop,  and  the 
same  number  of  geese  and  ragged  dirty  children,  with  Uie  women  either 
washing  clothes  in  the  river  or  brook,  or  spinning  and  beating  flsx. 
But  the  inhabitants  were  in  themselves  and  their  dress  a  peculiar  people; 
some  of  them  were  the  genuine  dark,  swarthy,  Hungarian  gipsy*  By 
the  roadside,  in  a  kind  of  wigwam,  lay  an  old  man,  the  cdont  of 
mahogany,  with  a  head  and  b^ird  as  white  as  snow ;  outside  were  the 
desoendants  of  this  patriarch,  women  and  men,  giris  and  boys.  Two  of 
the  men  had  each  a  6ddle,  from  which  they  favoured  us  with  a  tune — 
^ood  music  of  its  kind  ;  it  was  the  same  jiggy  sort  of  air  that  you  hesr 
in  a  booth  at  an  English  country  fair.  The  bright  bit  of  yellow  or  scaikt 
with  which  they  had  contrived  to  adorn  themselves,  and  their  sly  but  in* 
dependent  look,  told  us  that  their  habits  and  pursuits  were  much  the  stms 
at  those  of  their  vagabond  English  brethren.  The  women  might  hsfe 
QTffed  us  to  try  their  prophetic  powers,  but  their  language  was  unin* 
telfigible,  and  we  could  only  answer  them  with  a  smile.  At  parting  t 
few  kreutzers  procured  a  respectful  salute. 

The  dress  of  the  inhabitants  proper  was  peculiar.  The  men  wan 
flat  sheepskin  caps  on  their  heads,  their  bodies  were  clad  in  aoosne 
whitey-brown  Hoen  tunic,  with  short  sleeves,  beneath  which  a^pesred 
what  was  more  like  a  kilt  than  a  pair  of  trousers,  whidi  in  fiMSt  it  iMi; 
the  dimensions  were  so  wide,  and  the  folds  so  ample,  that  the  diriM 
into  legs  was  lost.  It  was  a  light  and  cool  dress  for  the  heat  of  suonner* 
In  winter  they  have  a  cIose-Btting  garment  made  of  sheepskin,  and  hi^ 
unmistakable  boots.  Their  loose,  slouching  dress,  with  their  swsi^ 
fitces,  long,  uncombed  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  low  stature,  and  <&tff 
naked  legs  and  arms,  with  a  stout  ragged  staff  as  tall  as  themsehse, 
which  they  grasped  with  a  firmness  that  showed  it  was  for  use  d  m*^ 
kind,  gave  them  altogether  a  wild  and  repelliog  i^pearance ;  each,  bow* 
ever,  whom  we  met  saluted  us  with  a  deferential  touch  of  his  cap.  Ite 
women  wore,  also,  a  long  garment  made  of  the  same  coarse  fbea^ 
obemise  I  suppose  it  must  be  called,  since  it  supplied  the  pkoe  of  whstii 
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known  as  audi  among  the  more  civilised  fair.  It  ended  just  below  the 
Imee,  and  was  perferay  loose  throughout,  save  that  at  the  waist  was  a 
girdle  of  gaody*coloured  worsted,  secured  by  a  siver-looldng  clasp,  from 
which  hung,  au  round  the  body,  strips  resembling  a  carpet  or  hearth-rug 
torn  in  long  shreds.  The  legs  were  independent  of  shoes  or  stockingi^ 
the  hair  was  neatly  braided  and  ornamented  with  the  knobbed  skewers 
not  unfiimiliar  to  ourselves.  The  girls  whom  we  met  were  of  swarthy 
complexion,  but  with  good,  regular  features,  large,  expressive  eyes,  and  a 
kinc^  intelligent  expression.  Our  appearance  created  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity,  and  many  a  woman  and  child  came  to  look  at  us :  a  nod  and  a 
«mile  procured  one  in  return,  as  it  generally  will. 

On  leaving  the  village,  we  met  one  woman  with  a  box  made  of  thin 
wood  hanging  at  her  back  from  a  cord  round  her  neck.  In  this  was  a 
child  about  two  years  old,  a  boy,  without  any  clothes,  unless  an  old  bit 
of  rug  at  the  bottom  of  ^e  box  may  be  called  such.  As  it  raised  its 
little  brown,  naked  body,  and  fixed  on  us  a  wild  stare  from  its  coal-black 
eyes,  it  might  have  been  likened  to  one  of  the  imps  of  Der  Freischuta^ 
or  some  diabolical  pantomime.  To  heighten  the  picture,  its  mother 
carried  over  her  shoulder  a  long  stick,  balanced  at  each  end  by  a  laige 
water-melon  transfixed  on  the  points.  We  tried  to  converse  with  her, 
but  our  German  was  of  no  use ;  we  could  not  understand  each  other,  and 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  only  universal  language  yet  known — sym- 
bolic action. 

Before  we  returned  to  our  boat  the  sun  had  set,  and  tinged  the  sky 
with  a  glorious  golden  hue;  as  that  died  away  another  scene  of  brilliancy 
followed,  the  stars  burst  forth  wi^  an  intensity  of  silver  light  unseen  in 
our  denser  atmospheres.  As  we  were  to  leave  this  boat  at  daybreak,  long 
before  that  time  the  noise  and  bustle  usual  on  such  occasions  awoke  us 
from  our  slumbers.  Hastily  swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee,  provided  for  all, 
we  went  on  board  the  small  steamer,  in  which  alone  the  rapid  shallows 
could  be  traversed.  This  boat  was  flat-bottomed,  its  draught  not  more 
than  eleven  inches ;  it  had  four  paddle-wheels  of  very  small  diametery^ 
making  no  less  than  between  seventy  and  eighty  revolutions  in  a  minute. 
It  was  gratifying  to  see  Rennie  and  Co.,  iXndon/'  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  above  the  little  active  pistons.  Our  luggage  was  placed  on  board  a 
small  lighter,  which  we  took  in  tow.  The  sun  rose  to  the  same  puie^ 
cloudless  sky  as  that  of  the  preceding  days,  though  thus  early  not  a 
vapour  was  to  be  seen,  not  the  faintest  tr^ce  of  the  fogs  of  the  Danube. 
The  turbid  muddy  stream  hurried  us  over  sightly  sunken  and  past  pro- 
truding rocks.  It  required  consummate  sUll  to  steer  our  light  vessel 
down  the  rapids  and  through  the  eddies;  not  unfrequently  was  she 
caught  in  the  vortex,  but  t^  weigh  on  her  triumphed  and^  bore  her 
through ;  dien  she  would  shoot  along  the  rush  of  water,  apparently  sur- 
mounting her  own  inherent  power  of  progress,  and  bent  on  dashing 
her  against  the  rock  ahead.  Once  or  twice  I  trembled  for  our  luggage 
in  the  lighter.  Real  danger,  however,  there  was  none,  but  it  was  an  ex* 
citing  and  animating  scene  to  be  thus  borne  in  our  light  bark  almost  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rushing  waters,  between  craggy  and  wooded  precipitous 
heights,  with  no  vestige  of  Hfe  or  habitation,  not  even  an  animal  er  a  hut 
to  be  seen.  After  about  three  miles  the  river  widened,  the  hills  receded^ 
the  shallow  rocky  bottpm  was  passed,  the  rapids  and  the  eddies  gave  way 
to  a  smoother  surfiMse^-and  the  waters  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  placid 
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l^he.  Yilli^pef  bow  afyomtd  oq  die  b«Bki»  §quf  ifokled  SttU^  wm^ 
luaxtM,  it  is  said,  of  Tngaa's  Dftoiaa  ei^tditioii,  «lood  «i  inter  rds  ^im 
to  the  water's  edge,  at  this  dav  occupied  hy  the  rode  peeaan^-edyiar 
of  the  Banat  instead  of  the  stuiay  warrior  of  the  Boian  hmaa. 

The  shallows  weie  oow  pawod,  and  there  was  eoflSciemt  iefA  of  wvlsr 
tat  8  larger  steamec^  which  was  waiting  to  take  «s  on  to  Oflsom.  The 
hi^ggage  was  kept  in  the  lifter,  which  was  again  towed  behind  In 
the  oeotre  of  the  lofty  diffi,  whitening  in  the  sun,  fomiog  the  bowdarf 
«f  the  lake  we  wece  travening^  soon  opened  the  defile  of  Kasaa.  Tlua  is 
formed  by  rocks  of  limeatone,  rising  almost  perpendieiilariy  frent  the 
water's  edge ;  through  these  the  Danube  flows  in  etalely,  snUen  gmden 
The  depth  of  its  chvinel,  said  to  be  one  hondred  and  joewqnty  feet,  anosas 
so  b^ge  a  yohime  of  water  to  accumulate,  and  the  decli?ity  is  eo  slight 
that  it  moves  like  a  large  Boating  mass,  thick  and  mnddy ;  but  ita  gvent 
d^th  and  smooth  sorface,  r^ectmg  the  bright  bine  sky,  ^ave  it  an  asan 
not  its  own.  Placid,  however,  as  was  the  surface,  a  idolent  eddy  mam  and 
then,  and  the  gathering  foam,  showed  there  was  tarmoil  bdow.  ikJbetv 
as,  in  front  of  the  cra^^  h^hts,  several  eagles  soared  ia  aapeseiiioai 
dignity,  now  lighting  on  some  ledge  or  nook  in  whidi  the  eyrie  hsd  heaa 
built,  now  floating  away  again  in  the  dear  bkie  sky.  On  the  lefti  er  ikm 
Hungarian  bank,  a  road  has  been  oonstmoted  leading  to  Oneva;  thi% 
from  the  difls  so  frequently  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  rivat^  aMat 
have  been  a  work  of  much  mfficulty.  In  several  places  the  road  has  heea 
carried  on  buttresses  over  die  river  itself  or  the  ovediaag^ng  aaek  has 
been  tunnelled.  Doubtless  when  this  was  done  it  was  oonftdesed  a  hold 
and  successful  example  of  eagineering  skill;  now,liewem%  a  Stophemon 
or  a  Brund  would  look  upon  it  as  a  trifling  a£Rur.  In  the  loek  aa  iha 
iwht^iand  side  of  the  river  appear  several  deep  holes,  evidently  die  wock 
of  man :  these  are  said  to  have  been  the  receptades  of  the  aunporta  of  a 
iqad  made  by  Trsjan.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  of  planW 
laid  on  beams  fixed  in  these  holes,  and  to  have  served  tha  pafpoae  ef 
a.towing-path  as  well  as  that  of  a  road.  On  one  part  of  the  lock  ap» 
peered  the  remnants  of  an  inscription  on  what  mig^  have  been  a  shkid 
or  tablet  Had  we  been  aear  enough,  or  had  time  to  deoiphw  theai,  it 
would  have  been  a  difficult  task.*  The  letters  are  not  ouy  effiaoed  hf 
^imc^  but  also  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  of  the  peasants  vha  sm 
in  the  habit  <^  seeking  shelter  beneath  this  projecting  rook. 

As  we  emerged  from  this  magnificent  gorge,  a  lofry  rock  stood  right 
ia  our  course,  apparently  stopping  further  pwgtess,  no  outlat  bang 
visible.  This  rock,  however — tLt  ELasan — was  but  an  abutment  o£  the 
left  bank  ;  the  waters  swept  round  it,  and  again  a  dear  open  cihanad 
ww$  before  us.  The  lofty  clifiFs  gradually  sub^ded  into  undulating  tne* 
dad  hills  and  fertile  plains,  and  the  Daaabe  nasamed  the  aspect  af  an 
oidinary  river.  It  was  these  transitions  from  grandeur  to  tamwiam 
which  gave  variety  to  and  heightened  the  interest  of  our  voyage.  Oxsova 
was  now  in  sight ;  and  here  we  must  leave  the  river  entudy  and  pn» 
eeed  by  terra  firma*  The  shallows  and  the  rocky  bar,  knowa  as  the 
Ivon  Gates,  were  at  hand,  and  the  river  was  too  lowlar  our  steaai-hoat  ia 
peas  them  in  safety.  When  the  river  above  Orsova  is  too  low  for  a 
f       '         '  ■ 

:  *  Manay,  ia  Ut  Handbeok,  givesth^  inscriptioii  thus:  Inp:  CasarPivIlferfW 
R Jisrm  Injaiws  Ang<  Qcra:  fioattf :  iCaiiiiuui  lUk:  fte:  XJOL 
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mari  of  our  su^  tbe  sMilbr  one  c(mtmue^  its  course  £rom  Drenkortf 
over  tbe  Iron  6atea»  aad  kadia^  at  Oksovs  k  iiimece88aiy»  Wot  tkeoppor* 
tHoity  of  seeifig  the  oomitry  «od  the  incideiits  of  oar  kod  journey  mort 
than  oompenMied  for  any  inconvenienoe  we  saSared*  Having  left  i&m 
boat,  we  tound  carriages,  open  onmibases,  aind  other  nondescript  vehkdee 
initing  to  convey  iis  aad  our  Hgfat  baggage  (our  heavy  baggage  bmng 
^  left  on  board  the  lighter)  to  the  next  station,  a  distanee  of  about 
fcarteen  miles.  For  more  than  an  hour  afber  we  were  all  prepared  for  a 
start  did  wa  lemain  stationary.  Had  we  known  lliere  would  have  beea 
this  delay,  we  might  have  visited  the  town  of  Qrsova,  the  confine  town 
•f  Hungary  aad  Wallaehia.  l^e  vise  of  our  passports  was  said  to  be 
dM  «ause.  These  we  had  given  up  on  board  the  steamer  afbr  passiBg 
Belgrade,  and  they  were  now  to  be  returned  to  us  on  quitting  the  Aofrr 
taan  doannioas.  The  beat — although  only  between  ten  and  ^even  a^. 
— was  very  grea^  Apparently  uasolicited,  aad  without  any  expeetatioa  o£ 
payment,  a  sum  circulated  amongst  us  offering  to  all  and  eaon  a  glass  of 
poe  water.  Few  dectiaed  his  eler.  The  passports  havinp^  been  gim 
to  us  as  our  navMS  were  called,  awi^  we  went — the  officials  who  had 
been  sorutiiusing  our  credentials  of  respectability  doffiog  their  caps  and 
salaaming  us  as  we  passed,  o«ir  diarioteers  jostling  each  other  to  get  the 
laad,  and  the  gendanaes  vmniy  endeavouring  to  repress  their  rivalry. 
Be£o»e  we  reached  the  high  road  we  had  to  pass  a  kind  of  open  common, 
over  which  were  several  trackways.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
kat  ;  each  Jehu  endeavoured  to  urge  his  thin,  diminutive  horses  to 
leach  the  road  b^ore  those  of  his  rivak.  The  horses,  however,  disdained 
saoh  emulation  ;  all  power  of  persuasion  was  lost  on  them,  and  we  gra-r 
doally  subsided  into  the  places  we  had  at  starting,  our  carriage  b^ng 
ahottt  third.  The  captain  of  the  steam-boat  had  oiade  such  arrangements 
aa  bethought  would  most  conduce  to  our  comfort :  thus  we  and  the  ^ree 
Englishmen  were  put  in  one  carriage — one  on  the  box  and  four  inside ;  it 
«M  open,  with  a  leather  top  to  protect  us  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Oar 
driver  could  understand  but  litue  German,  and  we  could  not  understand 
his  Sclavonian,  or  whatever  it  was ;  there  was,  therefore,  not  much  com* 
miaioation  between  us.  Tbe  horses  were  poor,  miserable,  under-sized 
aaioials,  and  their  pace  correspondingly  slow.  By  the  side  of  the  road 
wm  a  sii^e-wired  telegraph.  The  road  itself  was  good,  foUowiag  the 
aauiae  of  the  river,  tawmxls  which  the  country  was  low  and  marshy,  evi*> 
dantly  subject  to  inundation,  as  the  raised  embankment  on  which  we 
trav^ed  sufficiently  proved.  InUmd,  the  soil  was  more  fertile :  a  oroa 
af  Indian  oom  had  just  been  gathered,  and  the  trees  were  laden  with 
£niit ;  bat  the  country  wme  a  dry,  parched  sppearance,  easily  expluned  if 
the  rays  <tf  the  son  were  bat  for  a  few  we^  as  powerful  as  they  were  now; 

Our  cavalcade  eoiMisted  of  fourteen  vehicles ;  and  as  we  toiled  along 
aader  the  baming  sun  over  the  dry,  parched,  dusty  soil,  I  £nicied  this  io* 
tatwediate  transit  somewhat  reseaihled  the  passage  of  the  desert  between 
Aleaandria  and  Sues.  We  soon  reached  tbe  Wallachian  frontier,  aad  hera 
ibere  was  a  general  halt.  Whose  territory  we  were  entering  I  hardly  knev 
or  know  now,  the  Prinoipalitiea,  as  d^y  are  called,  having  been  so  often 
haoded  over  ftom  one  power  to  another.  The  Wallachian  flag  was  flying 
bamk  a  8ta£^  evidently  of  recent  construction,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and 
Ifca  Austciaa  eagle  on  the  other,  but  whether  the  sentinel  between  them 
VAB  a  WaQaoh  or  aa  Austrian  I  coald  not  determine.    ThaM  was  ako-a 
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barrier  and  a  dooane;  our  luggage  piiwi  without  iiiqinrjr»  but  oar  pa«- 
porti  miift  be  teen.  I  handed  om  to  the  man  who  dvdly  asked  lor  it 
He  opened  it,  turned  it  npiide  down,  affsoted  to  read  it  fi^r  two  or  three 
nniitei,  and  then  retnmea  it  with  e  bow.  This  £uoe  orer,  the  barrier 
was  thrown  open,  and  we  entered  Wallachia. 

A  miserable  ^lage,  bearing  the  name  of  Wereierowa,  lay  in  oar 
road.  The  horels,  if  they  even  deserved  that  name,  were  made  of  what 
appeared  like  large  haiel*huidles,  plastered  with  clay,  which,  diyin^^  with 
ne  heat,  had  fidlen  off  in  patches,  and  left  the  substratam  bare.  In  warm 
weather  this  might  not  be  an  evil,  but  as  the  cold  approaches  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  are  patched  up  with  a  fresh  addition  of  mod.  Tlie  rosf 
was  of  pieces  of  wood,  resembling  tiles.  There  were  two  boards  at  rigU 
angles  answering  the  purpose  of  a  chimney.  They  reminded  me  of  the 
Ga£«ns  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Some  of  them  were  nused  like  smaH 
granaries,  but  on  piles  instead  of  straddles;  and  beneath  these  were  seated 
and  lying,  on  the  bare  dusty  earth,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  avoid 
the  hMt  of  the  sun.  They  stared  at  us  listlessly  as  we  passed.  The  wretched 
aspect  of  this  village  contrasted  strongly  with  the  comparative  air  of  com* 
fort  of  that  of  fiersarska  we  had  visited  the  day  before  in  Hungary. 

We  were  shortly  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  soon  a^ 
proached  the  formidable  Iron  Gates,  but  if  there  ever  was  a  misnomer  ths 
IS  one.  Instead  of  a  narrow  channel  confined  between  rocks  analogoos 
to  a  gateway,  the  river  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  the  banks 
on  both  sides  are  but  a  few  feet  above  its  sur&ce,  and  instead  of  a  soiging 
flood  of  water,  rushing  with  headlong  velocity,  you  see  a  broad  expanse 
of  water  flowing  over  a  rocky  ledge,  with  some  crags  rising  out  of  it  two 
or  three  feet  high,  forming  ra^nds  and  eddies,  it  is  true,  and  creating  alto- 
gether a  barrier  impassable,  when  the  water  is  low,  save  to  the  lightest 
craft,  but  wholly  different  to  what  the  formidable  title  of  Iron  Gates^ 
would  suggest.  No  doubt,  however,  when  there  is  more  water,  it  has  a 
more  imposing  appearance.  There  is  a  small  inn  by  the  side  of  i3ttt 
rapids.  Our  cavalcade  halted  here  to  bait  the  horses.  A  very  fair  native 
white  wine  refreshed  us  after  the  heat  and  dust  Whilst  stopping,  ths 
lighter  with  our  luggage  came  in  sight ;  we  watched  her  progress  with 
some  anxiety.  It  seemed,  however,  a  task  of  no  great  diflBculty  to  plot  her; 
the  channels  were  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  the  practised  hand  and  eye 
made  light  of  them,  and  the  little  bark  floated  away  as  if  she  had  does 
nothing  wonderful  Before  reaching  the  steam-boat  station  we  passed 
ano^er  miserable  collection  of  hovels.  Their  inhabitants  w^e  traa^ 
employed  in  making  bricks.  By  the  side  of  the  river  was  a  pea^  manh 
which  furnished  a  kind  of  alluvial  mud  capable  of  being  woiiced  np  into 
brick  earth.  Both  the  men  and  the  women  were  almost  destitute  of  clotfaiB|^ 
—some  children  of  both  sexes,  apparently  five  or  six  years  old,  were  eons- 
pletely  so.  Before  reaching  our  destination,  I  left  the  carriage  to  waBc 
down  the  hill  to  the  river.  The  hot  burning  sun,  the  dry,  parched,  sand^ 
•oil,  the  Arab-looking  peasants,  and  the  thought  that  our  land  jooniey 
was  over,  again  prompted  fancies  of  the  Desert" 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  ourselves  once  more  on  board  a  clsaa, 
irell-appointed  steam-boat,  with  a  wide-spread  awning  on  deck.  A  shott 
distance  from  this  station  was,  on  eiUier  bank  of  the  river,  a  rode  s^mvs 
tower  of  about  twenty  feet  high,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  piers  whisk 
•opported  the  bridge  constructed  by  Trajan  in  his  Daoiaa  campaigs* 
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Some  dehy  !n  our  depftrtinre  lienee  was  caused  by  transfer  of  ibe 
laggsM  and  cargo  from  the  lighter  to  the  steam-boat.  This  completed^ 
we  left  our  moorings,  and  were  again  harried  along  by  the  miited  force 
of  steam  and  stream  on  the  now  placid  waters  of  the  capricioas  Danabe. 
It  was  a  delightfiil  contrast  to  our  hot,  dosty  land  jonmey.  Since  leav- 
ing Belgrade  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  we  had  not 
tonched  at  any  other  place  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  nor  did  we  do  00 
until  reaching  Widin,  at  about  ten  at  night.  Here  we  stopped  to  take  in 
coal  and  prorisions ;  among  the  latter  some  large  sturgeons,  which  abound 
in  this  river.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  anything  of  tne  town  or  people, 
but  a  few  Turks  in  their  national  dress,  stationed  by  l^e  side  of  the  land* 
ing-place,  received  us  with  a  violent  inducement  to  buy  their  grapes  and 
tobacco,  the  former  at  an  almost  nominal  sum.  Each  had  a  lantern  fes* 
tened  to  a  pole  stuck  in  the  ground  by  his  side ;  they  seemed  a  mdoy 
turbulent  set,  and  were  continually  wrangling  with  each  other.  Once  a 
fight  was  got  up,  but  it  ended  in  nothing  more  serious  than  bluster  and 
noise,  in  which  I  found  afterwards  the  Turks  are  great  adepts,  notwith^ 
standing  their  proverbial  gravity  and  suavity.  A  bright,  starlit  sky;  in 
which  Venus  shone  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  her  rays  strongly  reflected 
in  the  now  placid  water,  enabled  us  to  continue  our  voyage  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  but  the  hot,  dry  weather  had  lowered  the  water 
so  much,  and  the  shoals  were  so  frequent,  that  it  was  often  difficult  to 
find  a  channel  with  water  sufficient  for  our  vessel,  although  she  drew  but 
three  feet ;  twice  we  g^unded  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  frequently  did 
we  feel  her  scraping  through  the  now  muddy  bottom.  It  was  thought 
prudent  to  anchor  towards  morning,  and  at  daybreak  a  fog  prevented  our 
proceeding  until  about  seven  o'clock.  About  nine  we  reached  Tuma, 
Owing  to  its  having  been  dark  when  we  touched  at  Widin,  it  was  hero 
we  first  saw  a  Turkish  population.  Although  this  place  is  not  in  Turkey 
Proper,  the  population  were  clad  in  the  Turkish  dress,  the  men  with  their 
fezes,  loose  jackets,  and  flowing  trousers,  and  the  women  in  their  serge^ 
bright-coloured  cloaks,  and  white  yatchmaks.  One  old  fellow  might  have 
sat  for  the  picture  of  that  old  Turk  sitting  cross-legged,  with  a  long 
chibouk  in  his  mouth,  which  from  childhood  we  have  looked  upon  as  the 
type  of  Turkish  apathy.  The  steamer  stopped  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
we  could  only  take  a  glance  at  these  strange-looking  people.  The  scenery 
of  the  river,  so  to  speak,  had  long  ceased ;  the  country  was  flat  on  either 
aide,  the  water  low,  a  wall  of  sand,  varying  from  three  to  twelve  feet  high| 
was  all  that  could  be  seen  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  on  these 
uninteresting  mud-banks  serious  struggles  had  taken  place,  on  which,  in 
a  g^reat  measure,  depended  the  existence  of  Turkey  as  an  independent 
nation ;  each  place  we  now  touched  at  had  been  the  scene  of  some  des« 
perate  encounter  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
rorte.  About  two  hours  after  leaving  Tuma  we  reached  Rustchuk. 
This  being  in  Bulgaria,  and  thus  strictly  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
wore  a  more  Turkish  appearance :  the  women  were  shuffling  about  in 
their  yellow  slippers,  some  were  busy  washing  clothes  in  the  river.  They 
were  indiflerent  as  to  the  exposure  of  dieir  lower  limbs,  but  their  faces 
were  veiled  with  studious  care.  The  men  were  enjoying  the  dolee  far 
nienie — unless  inspiring  from  the  narghilly  or  inhaling  from  the  chiboidc 
may  be  termed  action — ^in  the  verandahs  either  in  fit>nt  of  the  coflee- 
]u>iiM8  or  their  own  insignifieant-looking  houses.   On  the  hill,  as-  die 
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tomi  *0M  firooi  the  met;  wera  leferal  u&smnk^  with  the  luife  i 
for  the  Maemi  to  wrainMii  the  fiuthfiil  to  pMiyer.  They  appemd  ebe 
to  be  wed  m  wateh-tefrers  ;  a  figael-flag  wee  ijriog  6ma  one,  aa^  the 
mm  at  the  tep  were  erideotly  eecnined  in  forwardiog  other  odjeete  tfam 
dme  e£  devotieii.  Thioegh  one  of  theie  auaaretB  a  RuaaiaB  shot  had 
aheut  audway  laade  a  olear  breach  m  die  ihape  of  a  krge  hole.  Theea 
it  ettU  reaaaiaed  in  aimtm  qm^  and  will  reaiain  tUl  it  iamhiet  dewa,  the 
Tuihs  eekbee  rapaimg  anytlmig.  Jast  to  the  right  of  the  town  aa 
^lertheB  redeabt,  with  two  or  three  goaa,  stffl  remaiiied.  Rateed  ae  ikm 
wee  eevoial  feet  abow  the  level  of  the  riTor,  bmvit  have  been  a  powerfuL 
eheok  against  thote  attomptiBg  to  oreei  from  the  WaUaehiaa  side. 

A  ehort  dtetenoe  below  Bartehnk,  on  the  opposite  ude  of  the  Daanbe^ 
ii  the  town  of  Qturgevo;  itetanda  on  an  eminence  more  than  a  mile  frem 
the  etoam-boatetatiop.  Here  eereral  of  oar  feUow^travelien  left  ns ;  it  wat 
the  nearest  point  fi>r  Baohareet  (about  fert^  miles  distant)  aiad  the 
iatorier  of  Wallaehia.  Several  carriages  were  m  waitiag  to  eoovey  thees 
M^paring  their  aid.  One  with  six  horses  had  been  spedally  provided  fiir 
one  of  oar  fellow-'tmvellers,  said  to  be  a  Wallaefaiaa  prince  (how  69- 
qaeotly  do  yon  me^  with  prinoes  in  fereiga  travel);  another  bad  been 
At  by  omr  eonsul-geaeral  at  Bucharest  to  eoovey  Sir  Heoiy  Balwer 
«  of  the  commisnoners  on  the  Rnsden  aad 


rho  had  left  England  ae  one  ( 
Moldavian  boaodary  question,  and  who,  it  was  presamed,  would  eooe 
W  way  of  Vienna  and  the  Danube— back  with  him  to  Bucharest.  Sir 
Henry,  however,  was  already  at  Coastantinople,  having  proceeded  thither 
by  sea  irom  England.  Beyond  a  laading-plaoe,  there  was  nothing  to 
mark  this  as  a  point  of  dismnbarkation ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  eh^ 
<tf  eheker  hot  a  tent  leased  by  some  speculator  in  grapes  and  raki,  and  « 
IpieeraUe  hovel  standing  on  piles,  used  as  a  guard-hoase^  and  in  vrhieh 
Mr.  Colquhoo,  otsr  consul,  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  frem  the  ean 
whilst  waiting  for  oar  steamer  and  the  expected  coesmissioner.  Sevend 
boats  were  loading  and  imloadiDg  a  short  distence  from  this  spot,  hot 
these  appeared  no  ngn  of  previaon  ior  the  wants  of  those  so  engaged. 
This  i%  doubtless^  owing  to  the  waters  of  the  Danube^  when  full,  oveiflow- 
ing  this  plain,  iM>w  a  sai^y  desert  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  exoeesive,  and 
I  was  glad  to  retom  on  board  the  steamer  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  its 
awaiiig.  Opposite  to  diis  laading-pkee  is  the  island  Machan,  strongly 
eoatosted  fer  by  the  invadiag  Russians  and  the  opposing  Turks.  Bong 
in  the  esiddle  ii  the  rtvor  it  formed  a  powoful  auxiliary  towards  a  tninait 
Mr.  Colqahon  kindly  invited  us  to  return  with  him  to  Bochareet,  aod 
atomised  us  some  spOTt  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  he  and  Sir  Stephsa 
Lakemaa  had  established ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  dediae,  and  again  we 
wees  wnder  weigh.  Oltenitaa,  Sifistria,  aod  Hirshova  were  paseed  during 
the  aigbt  This  was  to  be  regretted,  as  all  these  phices  possess  «  deep 
interesti  especially  Silistria.  It  was  the  sucoessfid  defence  against  die 
Bassian  siege  of  that  fortress  that  turned  the  direatened  attack  oa 
Adrianople,  ia  all  probability  saved  Constantinople  from  dbe  grasp  «f 
Russia,  aad  eventually  produced  the  inva^en  of  ths  Crimea.  Widi  that 
defence  are  inseparably  connected  the  names  of  our  countrymen,  Batier 
aad  Nasmydi.  I  afterwards  met  a  brother  of  Captain  Buder  at  Coastan- 
ttaople,  on  his  way  to  Sifistria,  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  gallant  aad 
devoted  relative.  I  smcerdy  trust  he  has  succeeded  in  his  hdy  emuid. 
Passing  Matshin,  on  the  Turkish  side  of  die  river,  we  eoen 
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Bnih.  Here  were  die  first  mAsstiona  of  <ilie  nae  of  the  Daanbe  for 
vorpceee  of  interoatioQal  eomnerce;  the  sleam-boot  traffie  on  the  Upper 
Dmifae  can  htfdlj  beoaUed  saefa.  Several  larse  femeh  were  moored  off 
the  town,  others  were  beating  up  or  raanfng  down  the 
itue  varying  flags,  diat  of  En^and  made  a  goodly  show.  A  French  mer- 
diant  steamer,  avaSBng  itself  of  the  open  savigatioo  of  the  Danube,  had 
run  up  thus  for  passengers  and  meiehandise;  She  had  grounded,  and 
was  net,  apparently  witii  little  prospeet  of  being  got  off,  since  the  rivet 
was  lowering  honny.  We  met  one  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers 
goiag  to  her  aid,  hot  as  she  drew  seven  foet,  and  the  Fmch  vessel  was 
aground  in  five^  she  eould  do  Kttle  for  her.  I  beard,  however,  that  dtt 
cImI  get  off  a  few  days  alkerwaids.  The  erew  of  our  vessel  did  not  evmee 
much  regret  for  her  mishap^  The  introduction  of  a  eompeting  Kne  of 
steamers  would  smously  amtt  the  interests  of  their  company,  and  it  was 
said  the  Austrian  goivemment  would  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
feieigneffs,  by  prohibiting  their  ftmiing  stations  or  depdts  on  die  Austrian 
territory,  as  would  effectually  mar  the  enterprise.  An  hour  and  a  half  frofB 
Braila  brought  us  to  Galati.  The  houses  and  minarets  crowding  the  farft* 
side,  winch  rises  abraptlv  from  the  river,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance ; 
bat  the  town  itself  was  filthy  in  theextreme :  the  dust,  ankle  deep— mud, 
when  softened  by  xain — was  varied  with  every  kind  of  refuse  and  abomma* 
tion  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

The  steam-boat  wfaieh  we  met  gomg  to  assist  die  Frendi  vessel  W80 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  boat  that  was  to  forward  us  to  Constantinople. 
We  were  therefore  obKged  to  await  her  return,  and  thu»  did  not  leave 
till  early  the  following  morning.  Af^r  dining  at  the  Hdtel  des  Vapours^ 
die  only  one  worthy  <>f  any  pretensions  to  the  name,  and  paying,  althougli 
not  witnout  lemonstraaee  (but  of  course  of  no  avail),  m  ezori>itant  billy 
we  returned  on  board  the  Constantinople  boat,  g^lad,  indeed,  to  leave 
diis  Russo-Turkish  port.  Gakts  seems  to  be  composed  of  Russian  and 
Turkish  elements  combined,  and  a  very  bad  mixture  they  make.  The 
captain  of  the  port  had  demanded  our  passports  on  landing :  some  remon- 
strance to  this  was  mack  by  our  eapt«n,  as  being  unusual ;  it  was^  however^ 
ef  BO  use ;  but  their  surrender  put  us  to  no  trouble  or  expense ;  they  were 
returned  to  us  on  going  on  board.  At  daylight  on  die  following  morn- 
ing' we  made  our  ^al  start  for  the  Black  Sea.  The  boat  we  were  now* 
in  was  very  different  to  the  river  boat  of  the  Danube  Company;  it  was 
smaller,  slower,  and  extrem^  dirty ;  the  captain  and  mate  were  sadly 
deficient  in  manners  aad  p^li^  and  eridendy  of  an  inforior  grade.  But 
few  of  our  felk^ir-possongers  who  remamed  afler  ijuittmg  Grargevo 
aceompanied  us  fanher  than  Galati.  We  had,  however,  a  fresh  im- 
portadon,  of  a  different  class.  Tlie  deck  was  divided  by  a  railing  about 
three  feet  high,  running  fore  and  af^  and  on  the  port  side  of  it  were  several 
groups  of  people  of  strange  habits  and  appearance.  Nearest  to  the  stem 
was  a  duster  of  women  and  children ;  most  of  the  women  were  voled 
and  rolled  up  like  bundles  of  old  doth^  They  all  huddled  together  en 
their  mattresses  and  bedding,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  among 
m  heterogeneous  coUeedon,  consisdng  of  bags  of  water-melons,  loaves 
laread,  earthenware  pots,  drinldng^^ups,  and'  other  domestic  utensBs^ 
seme  of  them  of  quaint  bat  dassical  .  form,  which  they  were  continudlr 


from  the  groiup  below  them  by  a  similar  lailing,  running  adiwart^Upe 
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line  of  demAication  was  not  the  less  visible  between  them.  The  fint 
consisted  of  four  Turiiish  soldiers,  one  of  whom  wore  a  gold  medal 
on  his  breast,  and  was,  I  was  informed,  a  major  in  the  army  of  the 
Saltan.  He  was  a  6ne,  well-grown  man,  with  a  mild  bat  determined 
look,  and  I  could  not  but  wish  that,  instosd  of  b^g  clad  as  he  waa  in 
very  seedy  garments,  and  located  with  those  o£  an  inferior  gn^de,  he 
had  associated  with  the  cabin  padtongers,  and  occupied  a  position  to 
which  he  seemed  entitled.  He  appeared,  however,  happy  enoo^ 
smoked  continually,  and  chatted  familiarly  with  his  companions  ;  but  it 
seemed  stranfi;e  that  he  should  remain  night  as  well  as  day  almost  in  one 
position,  on  we  hard,  uocomfortable  deck.  It  was  an  enigma  I  could  not 
solve.  The  next  group  were  Jews,  going,  as  I  was  informed,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, to  die  there.  They  were  as  dirty  and  disagreeable  a  set  of  fellows 
to  look  at  as  can  well  be  conceived.  One  old  fellow  never,  whenever  I 
saw  him,  had  his  eyes  off  an  old  thumbed  book,  from  whidi  he  read  and 
mumbled  to  himself!  Below,  there  were  about  a  dozen  Torks^  the 
picture  of  nonchalance.  Their  occupation  was  chiefly  smoking;  but  now 
and  then  they  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh,  when  Mustapha  or  Hasnn  ap- 
peared to  utter  some  irresistible  joke.  What  surprised  me  waa  to  see  sll 
these  persons  remun  for  two  days  and  nights,  eating  nothing  but  bread 
and  water-melons,  and  drinkins^  nothing  but  water,  within  the  drc<im- 
scribed  space  that  had  been  allotted  to  them.  One  of  the  women,  a 
Greek,  had  a  prett^r  little  curly-headed  boy ;  he  was  noticed  and  spoken 


to  her,  and  placed  on  his  head  a  cap  with  a  small  white  taberoae  root,  or 
perhaps  an  onion,  with  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  attached  to  it.  This  was  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye— the  admiration  of  him  by  heretics. 

About  six  miles  below  Galatz  the  Pruth  runs  into  the  Danube  :  this, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (Sept  2-14,  1829),  was  constituted  the 


Czar  has  been  thrust  farther  eastward,  and  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries 
are,  we  trust,  for  ever  freed  from  a  pernicious  monopoly.  The  river  now 
took  a  course  towards  the  east,  pointing  for  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  left, 
or  northern  bank,  were  marshes  and  inland  lakes ;  on  the  ri||^ht  lay  the 
tract  of  country  known  to  us  as  the  pestilential  Dobrudschka*  At 
length  Tulkscha,  with  its  heights  and  windmills,  relieved  the  marshy 
monotony.  It  is  here  the  Danube  divides  into  three  channels,  two — the 
Kilia  and  the  St.  George's — ^forming,  with  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  a  delta 
similar  to  that  of  the  Nile.  Our  course  lay  through  the  Sulina  channel, 
the  centre  one,  alone  navigable  at  present.  Were  either  the  Kilia  or  St 
George's  channel  deepen^  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  Vessds 
might  proceed  towards  Odessa  by  the  one,  or  Constantinople  by  the 
other*  The  Sulina  channel,  from  its  sudden  and  ofttimes  abrupt  wind- 
ings, is  diflBcult  of  navigation  for  sailing  vessels ;  its  want  of  depth  als» 
is  a  great  impediment ;  five  or  six  fathoms  is  the  utmost  even  wbeo  It  is 
full  of  water,  and  the  bar  at  its  mouth  varying  in  size  and  position.  Each 
points  to  some  artificial  means  necessary  to  render  the  Danube  what  it 
ought  to  be — an  important  channel  of  intematibnal  commnnicatiop.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  suggested  bj  commisnoners  appointed  to  report  on 
the  best  means  of  improving  its  navigation^  that  the  St*  Gecme's 
channel,  which  afibrds  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  pozpose,  shovUbe 
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adopted  as  the  c^intnumcaiion  with  the  Blad^  Sea,  that  it  should  be 
deepened,  and  that  canals  should  be  cut  between  the  curves  to  avoid 
its  tortuous  coune.    This  channel  is  much  wider  than  that  of  Sulina, 
and  its  waters  are  not  lost  in  marshes  or  a  spon^  soil,  and  might 
tbu8  be  more  capable  of  serving  the  purposes  of  navigation.   Divided  at 
the  Danube  now  was,  all  its  noble  features  were  gone ;  it  had  sunk  into 
an  insi^ificant,  sluggish,  muddy  river,  scarcely  more  than  eighty  yards 
wide^  its  banks,  if  possible,  more  j^ary  and  monotonous  than  when 
skirting  the  Dobrudschka.  A  vast  mterminable  field  of  rushes,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  was  all  that  could  be  seen  on  either  side,  save  now  and 
ihen  the  sail  of  some  vessel  rising  apparently  from  the  marsh  as  the 
river  wound  through  it,  and  the  rude  hovels  used  as  cfuard-houses  on  the 
Russian  bank.    Flights  of  wild  geese,  herons,  and  pelicans,  pursuing 
their  leaden  flight,  seemed  to  harmonise  with  the  scene.    Huge  eagles, 
too,  soaring  over  some  carrion  left  by  the  receding  waters  (at  one  time 
we  counted  seventeen  in  one  spot),  lent  a  characteristic  stillness  to  this 
tract  of  desolation.   At  about  two  p.m.  the  lighthouse  at  the  Sulina 
mouth,  conspicuous  amid  a  cluster  of  masts,  hove  in  sight,  and  we  were 
soon  abreast  of  what  is  called  the  town  of  Sulina.    The  anchor  was  let 
g0|  and  we  remiuned  stationary  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Some  officials 
boarded  us,  but  they  did  not  trouble  us  with  any  inquiries.  They  seemed 
more  concerned  with  the  ship's  officers  and  the  refreshment  they  had 
below.    The  whole  of  the  fortifications  and  the  town  which  had.  been 
occupied  by  Russia  for  the  real  purpose  of  closing  the  Danube  to  all 
but  herself,  had  been  destroyed  by  us  during  Vie  late  war.  The 
church  and  the  lighthouse  alone  were  spared.    At  the  water's  ed^  were 
several  wooden  houses,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  sailors  re- 
quire.   These  were  evidently  of  recent  construction,  and  showed  that  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  had  stimulated  the  enterprise  of 
those  who  cater  to  the  wants  of  a  ship's  crew.    The  number  of  vessels 
also  lying  off  proved  that  its  advantages  were  not  disregarded.  Having 
taken  a  pilot  on  board,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  gently  we  steamea 
towards  the  formidable  bar.    As  the  Danube  merged  into  the  ocean,  I 
could  not  but  feel  some  disappointment  that  a  river  which  had  flowed 
1550  miles,  and  borne  us  on  its  waters  above  1300,  vis.,  from  Donner- 
wurth,  its  extreme  navigable  point,*  and  which  had  absorbed  in  its  course 
one  hundred  and  twenty  other  rivers,  should  thus  tamely  glide  into  the 
sea.    Like  the  Nile  and  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  embouches  through  a 
marsh,  and  its  waters  are  either  broken  up  into  lesser  streams  and  iialf 
stagnant  pools,  or  lost  in  a  swamp,  and,  instead  of  approaching  the 
ocean  as  the  Seine  or  our  own  noble  Thames,  it  steals,  as  it  were^ 
stealthily  into  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Euxine,  as  if  sensible  of  its 
iffnoble  appearance.    The  met  of  there  bein^  no  tide  in  this  sea,  and 
therefore  no  flux  and  reflux  up  or  down  the  nver,  may  also  account  in 
some  measure  for  its  slu^nsn  waters  and  narrow  channeL    Buo^s  have 
been  again  laid  down,  whicn  the  Russians  had  removed,  and  guided  by 
them  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  water  enough.    There  was  but  little 
swell  as  we  crossed  the  bar;  what  Tittle,  wind  there  was  set  off  the  shor^ 
and  had  it  not  been  for  several  dibris  in  the  shape  of  masts  and  the  ribs 
•  of  sunken  vessels  rising  out  of  the  water,  but  firmly  .fixed  in  the  sand, 

^  The  Danube  bad  carried  us  ftom  Domierwurtb,  by  BatisboOf  Lins^  and 
Vtama,  to  Pesib« 
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ike  imngen  of  die  entnniee  to  the  SuKm  numlli  might  ka^e  ben 
fliovght  aa  •xaggmratkm.    I  wst  told  tiMre  was  eleven  he^  of  water.  I 
law  none  oi  tkoee  appliaiioet  m  tke  Ampe  of  rakes  whiefa  it  m  mi 
temb  art  compelM  to  oarij  ^  tkeir  stem  to  disperse  the 
and  and  saod. 

The  bar  passed,  we  were  fiurly  htmdied  on  the  treaefaeroos  Eujune. 
With  a  dear  sky  and  a  powerfbl  telescope,  I  endeavoiired  to  get  sight  ef 
die  now-fiuned  Serpents  Island,  bo)  in  Tain,  and  I  cannot  hot  think  ihst 
its  oeoupation  as  affiscting  the  entrance  to  tlie  Danube  has  been  soaoewM 
orerrated.  Our  eoorse  ky  to  ^  soath  m  ^e  direction  of  T vna,  and 
as  we  stretched  oat  firom  tkte  coast,  the  sea,  which  had  been  hitherto  tr» 
foil  enoogh,  gradoallj  assoroed  a  turbid  appearance,  and  ere  n^^ht^aB  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  Eiurine  had  not  been  unjintfy  maligned.  Dara^ 
the  night  the  steamer  pitched  and  rolled  rerj  much ;  it  was  not  vntfl  we 
wproMhed  the  bay  of  Varna  that  we  were  in  smooth  water.  Herc^ 
about  10  A.  M we  anchored.  Varna !  Wluit  sad  reminiscence  does  that 
word  evoke.  Diairhoea  and  death — how  many  a  brave  spirit  fflgbing'  §of 
a  nobler  fate  was  sacrificed  a  victim  to  those  pestBenlaai  swamps.  The 
lowB  itself  stands  well  on  die  nde  of  hHls  rismg  abraptly  from  the  sea- 
ikre.  On  the  left,  looking  firom  the  sea,  was  the  fiital  morass ;  and  on  the 
right  were  three  or  four  houses  of  imposing  appearance,  in  cootrast  witt 
the  rest  of  the  town  :  these  are  the  residences  of  the  Britbh,  AmerieaB, 
and  other  consuls ;  it  being  Sunday,  die  flags  of  their  respecdve  nadons 
were  hoisted  in  reverence  to  the  day.  The  steamer  was  to  remain  hen 
three  hours ;  going  ashore,  dien,  in  a  boat,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  Ab 
principal  street  of  Varna.  The  dirt  and  filth  beggars  descnptioo — to 
attempt  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  Toiling  under  a  burning  sun  up  the 
ragged,  loathsome  causeway,  we  heard  a  mixed  noise  of  shouts,  of  exe- 
cration, and  laughter :  a  gun  was  being  brought  down  from  the  now- 
dismantled  fort.  To  the  rude  waggon  on  which  it  was  lashed  were  yoked 
twenty-four  oxen,  with  two  bufbloes  at  wheel.  With  convulsive  jells 
it  crawled  along  over  the  rugged  causeway,  one  wheel  now  m  a^^parentiy 
an  inextricable  fix,  dien  poised  in  mid-air  as  if  the  whole  must  topple 
over,  the  attendant  Turks  yelling  to  their  utmost  as  they  endeavoured  to 
restore  its  equilibrium,  or  urged  with  their  goad  the  buflBik>es  and  oxen 
to  exert  their  strength.  During  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Russian  cam- 
pMgn,  when  the  capture  of  Shumla  was  feared,  it  was  of  the  utmost  na- 
portance  that  Varna  should  be  strong  in  defence.  All  such  apprehensioB 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  this  gun  was  now  being  removed  from  die  batteiy^ 
to  be  added  to  those  which  lay  on  the  coast,  amid  broken  gnn-carrii^es 
and  other  wariike  appliances  in  straggling  confusion,  without  any  attempt 
at  order  or  preservation.  We  returned  to  the  steam -boat,  and  at  two 
were  steaming  out  of  diis  sequestered  bay.  Not  reaching  the  entrance 
to  the  Bosphorus  before  daylight,  it  was  unnecessary  to  lay-to,  and  w« 

Srooeeded  without  stopping.  This  channel  and  its  sceneij  are  said  to 
efy  description :  imagination  alone  can  faintly  picture  the  beauty  of  tbe 
scene.  Viewing  it  as  we  did  by  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  the  impiesnon 
it  created,  although  indelibly  fixed,  confirms  the  trudi  of  the  adage.  At 
itbout  ei^t  o'clock  in  die  morning  we  anchored  off  the  Golden  Hons, 
and  uSter  an  amusing  scene  with  the  Turkish  custom-house  oflidals,  end* 
igg  in  the  payment  of  two  francs  as  "  backsheesh,'*  we  landed  at  T<>- 
phana,  and  toiHog  up  the  steep  hill  to  Pera,  thankfully  eataied  tfa% 
cool  hall  of  Messeris's  hotel. 
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There  sat  one  Tuesday  evening  in  the  month  of  June,  in  a  room  at 
Rotherhithe,  a  small  collection  of  country  people,  men  and  women.  A 
discontented  expression  was  on  their  faces,  and  not  without  cause.  They 
were  from  Suffolk,  intended  emigrants  to  Sydney,  who  ought  to  have 
grone  out  of  dock  on  the  previous  Saturday,  but  from  some  bad  manage- 
ment, which  they  could  not  or  would  not  comprehend,  the  ship  was  to  be 
detained  for  another  week :  and  they  rebelled  at  the  delay. 

<^  A  boxing  of  us  up  in  this  here  wicked  Lunnon,  as  is  full  of  murders 
and  revellings  T  cried  a  woman,  who  was  spelling  over  a  newspaper.  "  A 
poor  innocent  lamb  they  have  been  a  murdering  of  now.  A  pretty  little 
fellow,  with  flax-coloured  hair,  it  says." 

"  Read  it  out,  Goody  Giles,'*  said  some  of  the  company. 

Goody  Giles  preferred  to  tell  it.  He  were  found  in  a  place  they  call 
the  Regent's  Park.  A  gentleman  were  a  passing  along,  and  his  dog 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  fished  up  a  bundle,  which  they  think  had 
lodged  on  the  side,  without  sinking.  They  got  it  out  and  opened  it,  and 
it  were  a  poor  little  boy  strangled  to  death." 

When  was  it  ?    How  big  was  he  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  men. 
It  were  last  Friday  morning,  and  he  looked  to  be  a  going  on  of  two 
year,"  replied  Goody  Giles.     ''His  frock  and  pinafore  were  of  blue 
cotton.'' 

Another  woman,  seated  at  the  window,  turned  round  her  head.  ^*  What 
else  do  it  say  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  quick  tone. 

Well,  I  don't  mind  as  it  says  much  else.  Tarn,  take  the  news,  and 
look." 

"  Tam"  took  the  newspaper,  and  ran  his  eyes  over  it.  ♦*  Yes  *  t  does, 
mother.  It  says  as  there's  a  reward  of  20/.  oflered  for  the  murderer. 
And  he  had  got  on  a  shirt  and  petticoat  clumsily  marked  '  R.  P.'  in  grey 
worsted." 

Hey,  Mrs.  Thrupp !  what's  the  matter  of  you  ?" 
For  Mrs.  Thrupp  had  risen  from  her  seat  at  the  window,  and  stood  aa 
if  petrified.      Forgive  me  if  I'm  wrong !"  she  breathed,    but  it's  just 
the  likeness  of  liule  Randy." 

*<Thou  foolish  woman!"  uttered  her  husband.  *'Thy  thoughts  be 
tied  on  nouffht  but  that  little  'an,  night  and  noon.  Thee'll  get  crazy 
about  him  shortly." 

Bandy  wore  nis  blue  frock  and  pinafore  the  day  I  \e(t  him." 
For  the  matter  of  that.  Mother  Thrupp,"  interposed  Peter  Mil^ 
there  be  a  hundred  or  two  children  in  blue  firocks  and  pinafores  in  this 
town  of  Lunnon  alone." 

And  that's  the  very  mark  of  his  shirt  and  petticoat,"  persisted  Mrs. 
Tbrapp.      I  thought  his  ma  might  be  &shea  at  seeing  no  mark,  for 
ladies  is  particular,  and  when  I  were  a  mending  up  Thmpp's  stockings, 
Aug.^YOL.  ox.  VO.  GCCOXL.  2  D 
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retuij  for  the  start,  I  took  the  needle  and  wonted,  and  marited  his  three 
"iUfts  and  his  two  petticoats,  R,  for  Randy,  and  P,  for  Penryn.'' 
y    "  R.  P.  is  but  common  letters,"  interposed  Robert  Pike,  "  and  stands 
for  many  a  name.    They  stands  for  mine." 

Don't  take  no  note  of  she,  Robii^"  cried  John  Thnipp;  her  head's 
tnmed  with  losing  the  little  urchin." 

Mrs.  Thrupp  said  no  more.    But  she  read  the  account,  and  noted  the 
address  where  application  might  be  made  to  the  police,  and  the  body  of 
the  child  seen.    When  she  was  alone  with  her  husband  at  night,  die  told 
him  she  should  go  and  ask  to  see  it 
Thee'd  never  be  so  soft  I" 
must  satisfy  myselE    Something  keeps  wfaispsring  Aai  it*s 
Randy.    I  told  you  his  mother  shook  him  and  hit  him,  like  m  dog  t 
diaking  a  rat." 

A  pretty  figure  thee'U  cut,  a  going  to  own  a  drownded  child,  when 
thee  gets  sight,  and  finds  it's  one  thee  never  set  eyes  on  afore !"  exclaimed 
John  Thrupp, 

It's  ooly  my  time  and  a  walk,  and  my  mind'U  be  at  rest  While  we 
are  kept  a  waiting  here,  we  have  got  notmi^  to  do,  now  all  oor  things  is 
a  board." 

The  same  evening  that  these  several  labourers  and  thdr  fiBfflulies  wete 
conversing  together,  there  appeared  at  the  police-station,  indicated  in  the 
advertisements  connected  with  the  crime,  a  shrewdJooking  man,  ainly 
attired  about  the  neck  and  waistcoat  He  demanded  to  see  the  in- 
spector. 

What  for  ?"  inquired  an  officer  in  attendance. 
^*  Something  touching  the  murder.    If  I  can't  see  him  now,  I'll  come 
again."  • 

Gro  in  there,"  said  the  policeman, 
lie  went  into  the  room  indicated,  and  stood  brfore  the  inspector,  wlio 
inquired  his  name. 
"John  Ripley." 
Who  and  what  are  you  ?" 

I  was  well  to  do  once,  but  I  got  down  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
lately  reduced  to  drive  a  night  cab.  I  tried  a  day  one,  but  I  had  to  pn 
axteen  shillings  to  its  master  every  morning,  before  I  took  it  out,  aaii  I 
could  not  make  it  answer.  I  pay  six  shillings  for  the  night  one." 
Its  number,  and  its  owner?" 
John  Ripley  satisfied  him,  also  in  various  other  particulars.  Some  of 
his  answers  were  written  down. 

"And  now,"  said  the  officer,  "what  have  you  to  say  about  tUi 
affiur?" 

"  First  of  all,  sir,  I  want  to  know  whether  the  reward  wiU  be  paid  to 
me,  if  I  point  out  the  person  who  put  the  child  in  the  water  ?  Becaaie 
that  person,"  shrewdly  argued  the  man,  "  may  not  have  been  the  one  wbo 
actually  did  the  deed — though  I  wouldn't  mind  laying  sometfaing  that  it 
was."    ^         .  . 

"  If  you  can  indicate  to  us  the  individual  who  put  the  body  libera  it 
was  found,  and  through  that  information  the  murderer  be  discotered  and 
taken,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  reward.'^ 

"  And  receive  it  ?"  added  the  man. 
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And  reoeive  it,"  «aid  the  imspeniory  with  a  checked  attempt 
BmiJe.    "  Now  go  on.'* 

Well,  sir,  last  Thursday  evening  I  todc  out  my  cab  at  nine  o*c1ock\^ 
and  for  more  than  half  an  hour  not  a  fare  did  I  get.    Then  one  hailed 
me,  and  I  drove  him  all  op  to  the  Regent's  Park,  on  to  St.  John's  Wood. 
I  set  him  down  there,  and  was  going  back,  when  a  wMan  isame  oat  «f 
the  Park,  put  up  her  hand,  and  made  a  noise." 
How  made  a  noise?" 

"  Why,  she  had  tried  to  speak,  but  was  so  out  of  breath  she  eoulda% 
and  only  a  noise  came  finom  her.  I  got  down,  <^ned  the  door,  and  she 
scrambled  in.  I  haye  seen  many  a  one  make  haste  oyer  getting  into  a 
cab)"  continued  the  speaker,  but  I  never  saw  one  tumUe  in  as  apAek  as 
she  did.  She  was  like  a  hiue  that  the  dogs  are  after.  ^  ■  joad,  St. 
John's  Wood,'  she  said  to  me. 

"'What  part  of  it  ?*  I  asked. 
<  Drive  on,'  she  said.  '  I'll  tell  you  when  to  pull  up.'    So  I  did  as  she 
told  me,  and  " 

«  What  time  was  this  ?"  interrupted  the  officer. 

"  I  can't  say  to  a  few  minutes.    Between  ten  and  half-past.". 

«  Proceed." 

I  drove  to  the  part  sbe  told  me,  and  presently  she  pulled  the  string, 
and  I  jumped  off  and  let  her  out    I  thought  I  should  get  a  shiUiug  from 
her,  but  she  puts  half-arcrown  into  my  hand,  and  goes  away  on,  down 
the  road." 
«I«  that  all?" 

"  Not  quite.  I  turned  back  with  m^  cab,  and  had  not  gone  far,  when 
a  gentleman,  two  ladies,  and  two  children,  hailed  me,  and  told  me  to 
turn  round.  They  got  in,  and  I  was  driving  down  the  road  again,  when 
at  a  house,  past  which  I  had  driven  her,  I  saw  the  same  woman— or  lady; 
whichever  we  was.  She  was  standing  inside  its  gate,  looking  up  and 
down  the  road." 

How  do  you  connect  all  this  with  the  finding  of  the  diild's  body?" 
"  Why,  sir,  I  feel  a  positive  conviction,  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  was 
that  very  woman  who  had  been  placing  the  body  in  the  water.  She 
panted  and  shook  as  she  came  from  the  Park,  like,  as  I  said,  a  hunted 
hare,  and  the  moment  she  was  inside  the  cab,  huddled  hersetf  into  one 
comer  of  it,  like  the  same  hare  run  down.  And  why  should  she  conceal 
her  house  from  me,  and  make  me  drive  past  it,  if  she  had  been  up  to 
good?" 

These  circumstances  amount  to  very  little,"  said  the  inspector. 

At  all  events,  they  look  suspicious  enough  for  the  police  to  fQlk>w  up,** 
quickly  retorted  die  man.     Which  I  suppose  you'll  do,  sir." 

The  inspector  kept  his  own  counsel ;  as  inspectors  are  sure  to  do* 
Neither  eye  nor  lip  moved.    ^'  What  house  was  this  ?"  he  asked. 

I  cannot  describe  it  as  you  woukl  understand,  but  I  can  point  it  oat 
when  I'm  there." 

How  was  the  woman  dressed  ?" 

In  a  big  dark  shawl,  which  nearly  covered  her,  and  a  silk  dress.  And 
she  kept  a  black  veU  over  her  face." 
"  Should  you  know  her  again  ?" 
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^  I  thoold  know  ihe  dress.  I  didn't  see  much  of  her  features.  She 
was  young.'* 

"  Like  a  lady,  or  like  a  servant?" 
Lake  a  lady." 

The  inspector  wrote  for  a  few  minutes.  ^<  Are  you  always  to  be  found 
at  this  address  that  yoa  have  giren  ?" 

Except  at  night,  when  I'm  out  with  my  cab." 

He  continued  to  write.  Have  yoa  talked  about  this  7*  he  suddeidj 
demanded. 

I  haye  never  opened  upon  it  till  now.  It  was  only  last  night  I  begu 
to  have  my  suspicions." 

"  Good."  The  inspector  touched  a  hand-bell,  and  a  policeman  came 
in.  Befi^bte,"  was  the  only  word  he  spoke,  but  the  man  appeared  to 
understand  it,  for  he  withdrew,  and  another  officer  appeared,  in  pldn 
clothes.    The  inspector  turned  to  the  cabman. 

You  will  go  with  this  officer,"  he  siud,  and  point  out  to  him  the 
house  you  have  mentioned.  Do  not  linger  before  it,  or  turn  your  head 
to  look  at  it ;  just  tell  him  which  it  is,  and  walk  past  it  Too  under- 
stand ?" 

« I  should  be  dull  if  I  didn't." 

*^  Mark  it,"  was  his  brief  direction  to  the  policeman. 

It  is  marvellous  the  ways  arid  means  employed  by  the  metropc^tan 
police  when  they  are  bent  upon  obtaining  information.  None  know  how 
they  do  it,  or  when  they  do  it ;  save  to  themselves,  their  inquiries  are 
secret  as  ever  were  those  of  the  French  inquisition.  By  eleven  o'dodc 
the  following  morning,  the  police  knew  all  about  the  suspected  house, 
what  character  it  bore,  and  who  lived  in  it.  A  widow  lady  of  great 
respectability  was  its  occupant  with  her  two  servants :  she  had  lived  there 
for  years. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  a  gentleman  stood  before  it,  a  tall,  wdi-dressed, 
middle-aged  man  of  superior  manners,  looking  yery  unlike  a  dreaded 
detective  officer.  He  knocked  and  rang,  and  one  ot  the  maids  came  to 
the  door. 

Is  Mrs.  Cooke  at  home?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  walked  into  the  hall  without  ceremony.      I  wish  to  see  her." 
"What  name,  sir?" 
«  Mr.  Smith." 

Whether  Mr.  Smith  was  his  real  name  is  no  matter  to  us.  It  did  for 
the  servant,  as  well  as  any  other.  Mrs.  Cooke  was  seated  in  her  parkmr, 
a  handsome,  well-appointed  room.  She  was  a  tall,  stately  lady,  dressed 
in  rich  black  silk  and  a  widow's  cap.  She  was  looking  over  some  account- 
books,  but  rose  at  the  visitor's  entrance  and  laid  down  her  spectades. 
Amongst  her  friends  was  a  gentleman  named  Smith,  and  she  advanced  to 
shake  hands,  but  drew  back  at  meeting  a  stranger. 

"  Ma'am,"  he  began,  in  a  low,  cautious  tone,  drawing,  unasked,  a  chair 
near  to  hers,  and  sitting  down  in  it,  "  I  have  come  to  seek  a  little  private 
information  from  you.    I  am  a  member  of  die  detective  polioe." 

Mrs.  Cooke  was  shocked  and  startled.  A  detective  officer  had  Jtwwn 
been  associated,  in  her  mind,  with  a  blunderbuss  and  two  hcme-pston. 
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Slie  nenroosly  bemn  to  draw  on  her  black  mittens,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  but  her  shi^ng  fingers  could  hardly  accomplish  it. 

''Don't  be  alarmed,  ma'am,''  he  said,  with  a  voice  and  smile  tending  to 
reassure  her.  "My  yisit  has  nothmg  formidable  in  it  Look  upon 
me  as  an  acquaintance  only,  who  has  called  to  sit  half  an  hour  with 
you." 

''  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  lived  to  six-and-fifty  years,  and  never 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  police  in  my  life,  or  my  husband  eith^.  He 
was  in  Somerset  House,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  never  did  anything  to 
bring  the  police  upon  us.  All  we  have  ever  done,  or  sidd,  might  be  laid 
open  to  the  world." 

Had  you  fallen  under  their  mark,  I  should  not  come  to  visit  you  in 
this  private  manner,"  was  his  composed  reply.  "  I  require  a  little  in- 
formation^ which  you  can  afford  me." 

«  Dear  me !"  |^roaned  Mrs.  Cooke. 
Do  you  live  in  this  house  alone  with  your  two  servants  ?" 

''  Untd  last  week  I  did.  I  suppose  I  am  compelled  to  answer  your 
questions?' 

*'  Madam,  yes.  Or  you  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  them  in  public : 
which  would  be  less  pleasant  to  you.  Since  last  week,  who  has  resided 
in  your  house  ?" 

<'  A  newly-married  gentleman  and  his  wife.  My  house  is  large  for  me 
since  my  husband  died,  and  they  have  taken  part  of  it  They  entered  last 
Wednesday." 

Respectable  parties,  I  conclude  F" 

"  Respectable !  Sir,  it  is  Mr.  Frederick  Lyvett,  a  son  of  Lawyer  Lyvett, 
one  of  the  highest  legal  firms  in  London.  The  family  live  in  the  greatest 
style  at  the  West-end." 

''  I  know  them,"  nodded  the  officer.  *'  Lyvett,  Castlerosse,  and  Lyvett 
Just  married,  are  these  parties  ?" 

<'  About  a  fortnight  ago." 

«  Who  was  the  lady  ?^ 

''  I  know  very  little  of  her.  I  believe  she  was  inferior  in  position  to 
himself,  and  his  friends  were  against  the  match.  She  was  a  Miss  May, 
and  resided  somewhere  in  Brompton.  But,  sir,"  added  Mrs.  Cooke, 
while  the  stranger  was  making  a  note  of  her  last  words,  '*  I  feel  that 
there  is  something  mean  and  dishonourable,  in  thus  speaking  of  the 
affairs  of  other  people.    It  is  what  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  do." 

Nevertheless  it  is  necessary,"  he  answered,  in  an  impatient  tone,  as 
if  ignoring  the  scruples.  They  c^rae  in  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Did 
they  bring  any  children  ^with  themP" 

Oh  dear  no.    I  said  they  were  just  married." 

Did  any  children,  or  child,  come  to  visit  them  that  day,  or  the  next? 
Any  young  boy — say  two  years  old  ?" 

What  doubt,  what  feeling  came  over  Mrs.  Cooke  at  this  question,  per- 
haps she  could  not  herself  have  explained.  She  did  not  answer  it,  but 
her  face  g^w  white,  and  she  sat  staring  at  the  officer.  Did  the  account 
she  had  read  of  the  little  child  in  blue,  who  was  found  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  arise  unaccountably  before  her?    The  officer  drew  his  chair  closer. 

Mrs.  Cooke,"  he  said,  "  by  the  expression  of  your  face,  I  think  you 
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now  begin  to  fuspeet  ike  inh  of  my  qnestions.  A  dreadftil  erine  kM 
been  committed,  and  oerftain  fiaota,  wnicb  hare  come  to  onr  knowled^ 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  suspicion  that  an  inmate  of  jovr  beuae  msj 
hare  been  oonnocted  widi  it.  It  is  yoor  duty  to  throw  upon  tins  matter 
an^  and  ereiy  light  that  may  be  m  yoor  power;  and  the  law  will  demand 
it  of  you.*' 

What  crime  is  it  T  ejaenkted  Mrs.  Cooke. 
^  I  ask  if  yon  saw  any  ehikl  here  with  yomr  lodgers  T*  he  oontinaed^ 
psasmg  by  her  question.    <^  Did  yon  hear  any  child  with  them  1^ 

A  wmnan,  a  countrywoman,  from  Suffolk,  did  bring  a  diiki  here  on 
the  Wednesday,  an  hour  or  two  before  they  came  home,"  replied  Mn. 
Ceokcy  CTidently  moch  pained  at  Tonchsafing  information,  yet  afraid  to 
withhold  it.  ^'She  said  it  was  Mrs.  Lyrett's  child  by  a  preriov 
marria^,  and  had  been  placed  at  nurse  with  her,  but  she  conid  no 
lon^r  keep  it,  because  she  and  het  husband  were  g^oing  out  to  Aus- 
tralia. Sir»  si^pose  I  decline  to  answer  all  these  questions?  Haie 
yon  the  power  to  compel  me?" 

Yes,  madam.    At  a  police-court,  before  a  magistrate." 
The  ahematiTe  was  not  palatable,  and  Mrs.  Cooke  resigned  herself  to 
her  &le.      The  woman  wanted  to  leave  Ae  dbild  in  my  charge,"  she 
sud. 

•THd yon  take  it?" 
Of  course  not.    I  thonght  it  a  strange  tak^  for  I  beKeved  Mr. 
Frederick  Lyvett  to  have  married  a  single  lady.    I  allowed  the  wnmaa 
to  wait  here  till  they  arrived,  and  she  then  carried  the  elnld  fSj^-Mttaa  to 
Mrs.  Lyvett." 

^  Was  Mr.  Lyvett  there  ?" 

"  He  was  gone  out.  The  woman  stayed  with  Mrs.  Lyvett  in  her  bed* 
room,  and  we  heard  the  ^ild  crying  violently.  Af^rwards,  one  of  my 
servants,  in  passing  the  rooms,  heiurd  the  woman  hushing  him  to  sleejp. 
After  that  the  woman  left  the  house." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  child  ?" 

^'  I  don't  know.  I  wondered  what  did  become  of  him ;  for  when  the 
vroman  lefk  I  saw  no  child.  I  asked  about  him  ihe  following  day,  ari 
Mrs.  Lyvett  said  the  woman  had  taken  him.  I  supposed  she  was  rights 
£br  we  eertainly  neither  saw  nor  heard  traces  of  the  dnld  afler  h^  de- 
parture." 

Neither  saw  nor  kesrd  any?"  repeated  the  officer. 
None  whatever." 

^  Now,  madam,  brii^  your  thoughts  to  bear,  if  yon  please^  on  tbe 
following  evening,  Thursday.  Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyvett  dine  at  home  ? 
I  presume  their  dinner-hour  is  late?** 

"  Sx  o'clock.  Only  Mrs.  Lyvett  dined  on  Thursday  evening.  Mr. 
Frederick  went  to  his  mther's  to  dine." 

"She  was  akme,  th«i?" 
Yes,  she  was." 

The  officer  stopped  for  a  minute,  considering.  When  he  lOMunedi 
the  tone  of  his  voice  was  low  and  grave ;  as  if  conscious  that  he  was  sfk- 
ing  a  grave  question. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  she  went  out  that  nig^ 
She  did.    She  went  out  without  anybody's  knowing  it,  and  left  the 
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Iiall  door  open.    By  which  means,  a  trmmpmg  beggar  got  inside  the 
house,  and  startled  us." 

At  what  hour  did  she  ga  out?" 
^<  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely.    The  serrant  fetched  down  her  tea* 
thinga  before  nine,  and  it  was  about  half-past  nine  when  we  found  the 
tramp  in  the  hall.^ 

What  time  did  she  return  T 

She  returned  with  her  husband.    It  was  getting  on  for  elcTen." 
^  With  her  husband     he  repeated,  possibly  in  surprise.    Only  Aat 
the  tone  o{  a  wary  pdice-officer  rar^  betrays  it. 

Yes,  with  her  husband.    I  was  sitting  here,  and  heard  lus  cab  st<^ 
Then  they  came  in  together." 

They  may  hare  met  at  the  gate^"  muttered  tiie  inspeetor  to  himselfl 
Did  you  obserye  how  she  was  dressed?" 

Not  particularly.    Except  that  she  wore  a  very  larc^  dark  shawl. 
Whidi  I  thought  she  must  be  smothered  in,  so  hot  a  night." 
"And  a  veil?*' 

"Yes;  for  she  kept  it  down.  Mr.  Lyrett  stopped  to  say  good 
eTening,  as  they  passed  this  door,  and  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Lyrett  about  the 
beggar,  and  requested  her  in  future  to  ring  for  a  servant  to  show  her 
out." 

The  detective  looked  over  his  note-book.  "I  have  forgotten  one 
question  in  its  order,"  he  said.    "  What  elotiies  did  the  child  wear  ?^ 

Mrs.  Cooke's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  "  When  his  wpe  was  off,  I 
saw  he  wore  a  blue  frock  and  pinafore." 

"  Did  you  perceive  anything  strange  in  Mrs.  Lyvett's  manner  between 
Wednesday,  when  the  countrywoman  was  here,  and  Thursday  evening?" 
he  resumed. 

"  Nothing  strange.    She  had  an  attack  of  illness  once  or  twice^  which 
was  attributed  to  the  fatk^e  of  travelling." 
"  What  sort  of  illness  V* 

"  Ann,  who  saw  her,  said  she  shook  worse  than  one  in  the  palsy,  and 
had  a  oold,  ghastly  look." 

The  officer  coughed,  a  peculiar  cough.  "  The  rooms  they  occupy 
were  open,  I  suppose,  to  your  servants  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day P" 

Quite  so.    As  they  are  now.    It  is  Ann  only  who  wiuts  on  them.** 

"  Is  Ann  a  discreet  girl  ?" 
Discreet,  sir  I    In  what  way  discreet  f" 

"  Can  she  keep  a  silent  tongue  ?'' 
I  think  she  can.    She  is  a  very  g^ood  giri." 

"  Allow  me  to  ring  for  her,*  he  said.  And  without  waiting  permis* 
ekm,  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

Ann  herself  answered  it.    And  stood  with  the  door  in  her  hand. 

^  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Cooke,  and  the  officer  rose  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  She  looked  surprised,  half  frightened,  a  short,  pale,  quiet-^ 
looking  young  woman,  with  a  real  cap  upon  her  head.  "  Ann,**  said  her 
mistress,  "  this  gentleman  wishes  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Be  par- 
ticular in  replying." 

"  You  wait  upon  Mr.  and  Mis.  Ly vett?"  he  began. 

-•Yes,  sir;- 
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Make  beds,  sweep  rooms,  Iko.  ?** 
«Ye8,sir.'* 

Last  Wednesday,  after  they  came  here,  and  the  day  following,  were 
the  rooms  quite  open  to  you 

"  Open,  sir  ?"  repeated  the  gprl,  as  if  she  scarcely  understood  the  qnei- 
tion.    **  Yes,  they  were  open." 

You  saw  nothing  to  induce  you  to  suppose  anything  was  lying  hid* 
any  bundle,  for  example  ?" 

«  I  never  thought  anything  about  it,  sir,"  was  Ann's  answer,  wonder- 
ing to  herself  what  the  drift  of  all  thb  was.  There  was  nothing  hid 
that  I  noticed." 

Closets,  cupboards  were  all  open  ?** 

Yes,  I  think  so.  Except  one  closet,"  added  the  servant,  carelessly, 
as  if  she  thought  that  of  little  consequence.  The  key  of  it  was  mis- 
hiid." 

"  Ah !"  remarked  the  officer,  briskly,  a  keen  look  of  intelligence  rising 
to  his  countenance  and  fading  again.      When  was  that  ?" 

*^  On  the  Wednesday  evening,  sir.  I  was  going  to  hang  the  dresses 
up  which  the  lady  had  left  about,  and  I  could  not  find  the  key  of  the 
closet,  the  one  in  the  dressing-room,  where  the  pegs  are.  It  was  lodged, 
and  the  key  gone." 

"  Did  you  ask  for  the  key  ?" 
No,  sir.    On  the  followinfl^  mommg,  Mr.  Ly vett  rang  the  bell  and 
asked  me  for  it.    And  then  the  lady  said  perhaps  she  had  got  it^  she 
would  look  and  see,  and  I  came  down  again." 

**  Did  she  speak  readily  ?    At  once  ?" 
No.  Not  till  Mr.  Ly  vett  pressed  for  the  key,  and  seemed  d^spleaaed, 
telling  me  I  must  find  it." 

*^  Was  that  closet  opened,  do  you  remember,  during  the  day,  Thurs- 
day?" 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  not  open  when  I  made  the  bed.    It  may  have  been, 
when  I  put  the  rooms  straight  at  night,  but  I  did  not  notice.    The  next 
morning,  I  saw  it  was  open,  and  Mr.  Lyvett's  things  were  placed  in  it" 
Mrs.  Ly  vett  was  ill  on  one,  or  botn,  of  those  days.    What  was  the 
matter  with  her?" 

She  said  she  was  tired  with  the  railway  journey.    She  shook  a  good 

Did  she  look  terrified  ?" 
"  Well,  she  did,  sir,"  was  the  servant's  reply.      At  least,  so  it  stmdc 
me." 

The  officer  asked  a  few  further  questions,  but  she  could  say  no  more  of 
import  He  rose  from  his  chair,  drew  up  his  form  to  its  full  height,  and 
placed  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders.  Now,  my  girl,  do  you  know 
what  I  am  ?  I  am  an  officer  in  the  detective  police  force,  and  you  have 
been  under  examination.  You  must  observe  strict  silence  as  to  what  hts 
passed  in  this  room.    Shall  I  swear  you  to  it  P" 

The  girl  gasped,  and  looked  for  help  to  her  mistress.  He  saw  his  eod 
was  gained.    There  was  little  need  to  swear  her. 

When  the  officer  quitted  Mrs.  Cooke's,  he  went  straight  to  the  station, 
and  there  he  found  a  countrywoman  waiting.  She  also  ha^  come  about  the 
murder.    A  Suffolk  woman,  who  said  she  had  nursed  a  chM^  which  she 
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fancied  answered  to  the  description  of  the  one  advertised.  Could  she  see 
the  body?" 

YeSf  she  was  taken  to  see  it  It  was  lyin^  with  its  little  blue  clothes 
on,  and  the  cord  round  its  neck,  just  as  it  had  been  found.  The  woman 
eave  one  look,  and  fell  in  a  passion  of  grief  upon  the  board.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  child  she  had  nursed  for  the  year  and  nine  months  of  his  life. 
The  officer  calmly  waited  till  her  burst  of  tears  had  spent  itself,  and  then 
took  her  away,  and  inquired  particulars. 
"  Who  is  his  mother  ?    Do  you  know  ?" 

Mrs.  Penryn,  sir,  was  the  name  we  knew  her  by,  down  in  Suffolk, 
but  we  heard  that  in  Lunnon  she  called  herself  Mbs  May.  My  husband 
thought  that  perhaps  she  had  never  been  Mrs.  Penryn  at  all;  but  that 
was  no  business  of  ours." 

"  And  you  say  you  left  the  child  with  her,  last  Wednesday  ?" 

I  did.  I  brought  him  up  to  Lunnon,  and  a  rare  hunt  I  had  to  find 
out  where  she  was,  for  she  was  married  again,  and  had  left  the  old  place. 
I  got  to  her  at  last,  and  it  was  in  a  place  they  call  St  John's  Wood — a 
rare  beautiful  house.  She  and  her  husband  had  not  come  home,  and  I 
waited  till  they  came.  She  was  in  a  fierce  way  with  me  for  bringing  him, 
and  offered  me  any  money  to  take  him  with  me  to  Australia,  or  to  get 
him  a  home  to  be  at,  in  Lunnon.  But  I  told  her  I  could  not,  and  I  left 
him  there  with  his  clothes." 

He  was  alive  then — ^when  you  left  him  ?" 

Alive  !  Bless  him,  he  was  alive  and  sleeping  sweetly  on  the  grand 
high  bed,  where  I  laid  him.  The  tears  was  wet  on  his  cheeks,  thoughj* 
for  his  mother  had  nearly  shook  the  life  out  of  him,  with  her  temper : 
but  he'd  have  forgot  it  all  when  he  awoke." 

We  need  not  follow  Mrs.  Thrupp's  conversation  with  the  officer ;  in  a 
little  time  he  intimated  that  he  had  done  with  her  for  the  present,  and 
she  was  at  liberty  to  depart  I  must  inform  you  of  one  thing,"  he  ob- 
served,   that  you  are  not  first  in  the  field,  as  to  the  reward." 

Ay,"  she  mused,  I  do  mind  me  that  the  news  sheet  spoke  of  a 
reward.    What  did  you  please  to  say,  sir  ?" 

Another  has  been  here  before  you,  and  given  information  which  led 
us  on  the  same  scent,  so  that  the  reward  will  be  his,  not  yours." 

"  The  reward  mine !"  uttered  the  poor  woman,  aghast.  "  Sir,  do  you 
think  I  would  touch  a  reward  for  telling  out  about  the  killing  of  little 
Kandy  ?  No,  never.  Let  them  take  it  that  has  got  heart  to  do  it,  but 
it  shall  never  trouble  me  nor  my  husband." 

IL 

That  same  morning,  not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  officer  from 
Mrs.  Cooke's,  the  drawing-room  bell  rang,  and  Ann  went  up  to  answer 
it.  Mrs.  Lyvett  was  at  her  piano,  trying  some  new  music.  She  kept 
the  servant  waiting,  with  the  door  in  her  hand,  some  minutes.  That 
was  just  her  way. 

Oh !"  she  said,  when  she  condescended  to  turn  round,  I  forgot, 
when  I  ordered  dinner,  to  say  that  we  want  it  earlier  than  usual.  At 
five." 

They  were  going  to  one  of  the  theatres.    Mr.  Lyvett  had  engaged  a 
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iMtbepverioiis  day.  In  ibe  aftmoon  Mrs.  LyveU  wtnt  onb  She^ 
a  little  thopping,  l>ought  a  shell  wreath  for  the  hair,  and  a  few  o^mt 
ftMj  triaketa  likiA.  took  her  fiuMy,  ordered  home  some  fine  fruity  re- 
gaicUeif  oC  the  aott,  set  down  her  name  aa  a  aabicrUwr  to  a  new  and 
expenfliTe  work  jait  ooming  oat,  and  alao  beeame  a  fint-dais  sabseriher 
to  one  of  the  lasva  eizeulating  libranei,  paying  for  the  year  in  adianet^ 
firra  guinaai.  She  seemed  determined  to  let  her  hosband^s  money  fly. 
She  told  them  she  should  want  books  changed  OYeiy  day,  and  ther  most 
hold  themselTes  in  readiness  to  send  to  her  as  often  as  u»  requirecL  She 
looked  out  six  or  eight  ydumes  to  take  with  her  then,  had  a  cab  called, 
and  went  home  in  it  The  library  people  thoogkt  her  a  Tery  pecnliar* 
mannered  lady,  restless,  absent,  and  irritable. 

It  was  then  nearly  half-past  four.  She  rushed  into  her  bedroom,  in- 
tending to  drem  for  the  dieatre  before  dinner,  sat  down  to  the  glass  and 
did  her  hair,  placing  in  it  the  ornamental  flowers  she  had  bought,  and 
then  rang  for  Ann  to  help  her  with  her  dreas.  Mr.  Lyrett  came  home 
and  dresMd  also.    It  was  nearly  half-past  fire  when  they  began  to  dms. 

When  the  doth  was  reaaoyed,  Ann  placed  the  wine  on  the  taUs,  then 
rasi  down  akairs  to  fetch  up  the  ooffee  whidi  had  been  ordered.  She 
plaeed  the  waitei^  with  the  two  cupaand  the  silver  coflbe-pot^ before  Mrs. 


And  now,  Ann,"  Mr.  Lyyett  said,  ^^you  mnst  go  to  the  stand  and 
get  a  cab.    We  shall  soon  be  ready  for  it." 

Ann  went,  and  returned  in  the  cab.  As  she  got  osit  of  it,  the  geode- 
man  who  had  g^yen  her  such  a  fright  in  the  morning  oame  op  to  the 
gate.  His  drc«s  was  altered,  and  he  had  an  official  lo<£  now.  She  saw 
two  policemen  hoyering  near,  and  the  girrs  heart  leaped  into  bar  nunith 
with  alarm. 

^  For  whom  haye  yon  fetched  that  cab  ?"  he  inqtured. 
<^  For  Mr.  and  Mra  Lyyett,  sir,"  she  answered,  in  a  tremor.  They 


^^GooL  Wa  may  want  it  Consider  yonrself  engaged  to  me,  my 
man." 

The  driyer  touched  his  hat,  and  lodged  <m  with  curiosity.  He  also  had 
noticed  the  polioemen,  and  knew  they  were  not  on  ordinary  doty  :  a  cab- 
man's instinct,  on  these  points^  is  keen.  Ann  flew  up  the  path  to  ike 
door,  which  she  opened  with  her  latch-key.  It  came  across  her  mind  to 
lode  and  bar  it  i^gainst  those  dreaded  officers :  but  she  did  not  dare,  and 
held  it  open  for  the  superior  to  enter.  Don't  shot  the  door,"  he  said ; 
« leave  it  on  the  latch.**  She  did  not  know  what  was  going  on,  but  had 
a  vague  consdousness  that  it  related  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lyyett  Mn. 
Cooke  saw  the  officer's  approach  from  her  parlbur  window ;  the  cods, 
who  happened  to  look  up  from  the  kitchen  area,  saw  it  also :  the  fotner 
oarae  ont  of  her  room,  and  the  latter  came  peepbo' up  the  stairs.  **  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lyyett  are  in  their  sittmg>4X>om  ?"  the  offioer  remarked  to  Mfb. 
Cooke. 

Yes,"  she  answered,  her  hands  working  nervously  one  over  dieodur, 
"I  believe  so." 

He  turned  to  Amu  Step  up  and  announce  me.  Mr.  Smith.  IV 
follow  you." 
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Oh,  sir-^  yon  ploaro  «w<  I  do  H  riw  stammcffed,  with  a  white 
fiu»  and  (^attermg  tectk 

He  looked  at  her.  ^Na  Yo«  woald  do  more  harm  than  good.  I 
imll  annoHDce  myneW*  He  went  softly  up  tibe  stairs,  as  he  sjrake^  and 
the  three  frightened  women  clung  to  the  balusters  and  gaaed  after  him. 
Suddenly  ihe  cook  dutched  hold  of  her  mistress,  and  gare  a  smethered 
cry.  Standing  against  the  wall,  were  the  two  policemen,  who  had  quiettf 
evtevfd. 

Mr.  Lyrett  was  in  his  place  at  table.  Mrs.  Lyrett  had  drawn  awi^ 
from  it,  and  leaned  back  in  an  easy-chair.  The  deteotiye  gfaaced  at  her 
with  a  detective's  cntical  eye.  He  saw  a  handsome  young  woman,  in  a 
rich  evening  dress,  ^Id  ornaments  on  her  fidr  neek  and  arms,  aad  die 
braids  o£  her  fair  hair  interspersed  with  a  wreath  of  white  flowers. 

Mr.  Lyvett  rose  in  surprisey  to  wee  ihe  stranger  walk  oooUy  m,  and 
close  the  door  after  him.  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  eome  here  on  my 
pveeent  errand,**  said  the  offieer,  and  apologise  {or  the  intrusion,  but  the 
larw  knows  no  favour.    My  business  is  with  this  lady.** 

What  business  T  haughtily  demanded  Frederick  Lyvett. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  liave  a  warrant  for  her  apprehenrion." 

<^  What  do  you  mean  broke  firom  Mr.  Lyvett,  after  a  pause  of  con- 
stamation.    ^  This  lady  is  my  wife.'' 

know  it.  And  I  can  only  say  I  hope  that  things,  whtdk  at  present 
look — look  dark,  may  be  satisfiactonly  cleared  up,  so  that  Mrs.  Frederick 
Lyvett  may  be  restored  to  her  friends." 

Frederick  Lyvett  intem:^ted,  prefacing  his  words  with  a  passionate 
oath.  How  dared  an  insolent  street  policeman  invade  his  hovme — how 
dttstd  he  insult  Mrs.  Lyvett  ?*    Such  was  their  purport. 

am  net  a  street  polioeman,  Mr.  Lyvett,"  was  the  calm  answer. 
^'  There  is  my  card :  you  will  see  what  I  am.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  your  father  and  Mr.  Castlerosse,  and  I  came  here 
mysdtf  this  evening,  instead  of  despatching  my  subordinates,  that  this 
arrest — which  must  be  made,  understand  me — should  be  accomplished 
with  as  little  offence  to  your  feelings  as  is  posable." 

The  officer's  address  and  manner  were  so  business'^e  and  tmperate, 
that  Frederick  Lyvett  insensibly  calmed  down,  A  sadden  thought  came 
ovet  him. 

"  Should  my  wife,  as  Miss  May,  have  eentracted  a  debt,  or  debts,"  he 
said,    jour  recourse  will  be  against  me  now ;  not  against  her." 

^  It  18  not  an  affair  of  debt,"  answered  the  detective,  I  wish  it  was. 
The  warrant  sets  fcnrth  a  criminal  chaige." 

"  Pooh !"  contemptuously  rejoined  Mr.  Lyvett  "I  teH  you,  you  must 
bo  labouring  under  some  extraordinary  delusion.  You  have  mi^aken  my 
wife  for  somebody  else." 

The  officer  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  opened  it.  The  war* 
rant,"  he  said,  ^is  against  Sophia  Lyvett,  otherwise  May,  otherwise 
Penryn." 

Mr.  Lyvett,  somewhat  staggered,  turned  his  eyes  on  his  wife.  He 
never  saw  a  coimtenance  express  so  much  horror.  It  was  perfectly  Kvid, 
and  the  dark  eirdes,  gathered  round  the  eyes  once  before,  a  week  ftgo, 
had  reappeared,  and  the  chin  had  dropped  down,  like  we  see  it  in  the 
dead. 
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Come,  madam,''  said  the  officer,  the  quidcer  these  thmgi  are  oon- 
daded,  the  less  pain  they  bring.  I  pledge  jon  my  word  tittt  all  shaO 
be  done  as  considerately  as  possible.  No  one  shall  go  inside  the  cab  but 
myself,  unless  you  wish  your  husband  to  go.  Allow  me  to  ring  for  a 
diawl,  or  cloak." 

I  will  never  go  with  you,"  she  gasped.      I  dare  you  to  arnst 
me." 

Madam,  you  are  already  arrested,  and  it  will  be  well  to  accompany 
me  quietly.  I  haye  policemen  at  hand,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  caU  m 
thdr  aid,  unless  you  compel  me." 

She  made  a  moyement  to  rise,  probably  in  resistance,  but  sank  back 
again,  motionless  and  breathless. 

''You  have  killed  her!"  exclaimed  Frederick  Lyrett,  in  agitation. 
''  How  dare  you  come  here  with  your  wicked  and  preposterous  tales  ? 
Help !  help  r  he  added,  ringing  the  bell. 

''Hush-sshr  quickly  interrupted  the  officer,  "pray  don't  get  die 
room  full ;  for  her  sake ;  for  yours.  Raise  her  head  up.  Only  a  little 
water,"  he  called  out,  darting  to  the  door,  and  looking  down  the  well  of 
the  staircase.    '*  One  of  you  can  bring  it  up." 

It  was  Mrs.  Cooke  who  entered  with  it,  whether  from  a  feding  of 
curiosity,  or  the  more  considerate  one  of  shielding  Mrs.  Lyvett  from  the 
gaze  of  servants.  The  detective  nodded  in  approval,  and  closed  the 
door  the  instant  she  was  in  the  room. 

''A  pretty  disgraceful  business  this  is,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Frederidc 
Lyvett  to  her,  ''  that  police-officers  should  be  permitted  to  enter  houses 
as  they  please !" 

I  would  have  given  any  money,  Mr.  Lyyett,  rather  than  it  should 
have  happened  here,"  she  answered.  It  will  be  a  stain  upon  my  house 
for  ever." 

The  words — nay,  it  was  the  tone  rather  than  the  words — strud^  oddly 
upon  the  confused  mind  of  Frederick  Lyvett.  "  What  is  it  you  accuse 
igiy  wife  of  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  officer. 

''  The  charge  is  that  of  muider." 

''  MuBpER !"  echoed  the  young  man. 

''  Wilful  and  deliberate  murder." 

He  staggered  back,  positively  staggered  back,  and  sank  down  in  the 
seat  opposite  his  wife,  his  lips  as  blanched  as  her  own. 

''  Upon  whom  ?    When  committed  V*  he  gasped  forth. 

«  Well  ^"  returned  the  officer,  willing  to  spare  his  feelings,  "the 

accusing  circumstances  are  not  pleasant  I  would  not  advise  you  to  in- 
quire into  them  to-night,  Mr.  Lyvett." 

"  But  I  will  inquire  into  them ;  ay,  and  refute  them.  Murdor  in- 
deed !  Why  don't  you  arrest  me  for  housebreaking  ?  It  would  be  moce 
in  accordance  with  probability.    Upon  whom,  I  ask  you  again,  sir?" 

"Upon  her  own  child,  as  it  is  stated,"  whispered  the  officer. 

Frederick  Lyvett  stared  at  him,  atid  then  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  Why,  man  !  why  could  you  not  say  this  before  ?  It  is  a  refutation 
at  once.    She  has  no  child.    She  was  only  married  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  So  I  find,"  shortly  answered  the  officer.  "  The  child  was  two  yeiis 
old — getting  on  for  it." 

Frederick  Lyvett  turned  hot  and  cold.    He  passed  his  handkerdiisf 
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over  his  damp  brow.  *^  Let  me  hear  these  ridicoloua  particulany"  he 
said,  striTing  to  speak  lifi^htly.   "  I  will  bear  all." 

A  bundle  was  found  last  Friday,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  containing 
the  body  of  a  child."* 

With  its  legs  in  the  water,"  interrupted  F|;pderick  Ly Yett,  and  a 
cord  round  its  neck.    I  read  the  account  of  it    Go  on." 

That  child,  Mr.  Lyvett^  appears  to  haye  been  traced  to  this  house* 
It  was  brought  here,  last  week,  alive  and  well,  and  was  left  with  Mrs. 
Lyyett" 

Absurd  I"  said  Frederick  Ly  vett.  "  I  should  think  Mrs.  Cooke  could 
refute  that.    Who  should  bring  a  child  here  ?** 

"  I  fear  I  must  confirm  it,  instead  of  refuting,"  answered  Mrs.  Cooke, 
who  was  busy  trying  to  restore  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Lyvett.  "  The  woman 
was  waiting  here  with  it  when  you  arrived  on  Wednesday." 

"Whose  child  was  it?" 

"Sir,  I  only  know  what  the  woman  said.  She  said  it  wan  Mrs. 
Lyvett's — ^not  that  she  knew  Mrs.  Lyvett  by  her  present  name." 

«  Go  on.  Tell  a«;"  wailed  Frederick  Lyvett.  "  Whether  the  tale  be 
true  or  false,  it  must  be  gprappled  with." 

"  She  said  the  child  was  a  Mrs.  Penryn's,  a  very  young  widow,  who- 
went  by  the  name  of  Miss  May,  in  London,  and  taught  music.  That  she 
had  nursed  him  from  his  birth,  but  could  not  keep  him  longer,  so  had 
brought  him  to  his  mother.    She  took  him  up-stairs  to  Mrs.  Lyvett." 

Mrs.  Cooke  stopped.    He  made  a  motion  for  her  to  continue. 

"  I  saw  the  woman  go  away,  without,  as  I  thought,  the  child,  and  after 
your  dinner  I  sent  Ann  up  to  ask  if  she  should  make  it  some  food.  Mrs. 
Lyvett^s  answer  was,  that  the  child  had  left  with  the  woman.  I  think  I 
could  take  upon  myself  to  say  it  did  not." 

"  Then  where  was  the  child  ?"  cried  Mr.  Lyvett. 

"  That  is  the  point,"  said  the  detective  o£Bcer,  for  Mrs.  Cooke  did  not 
reply.  "  The  child  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  this  house,  and 
never  to  have  left  it — alive.  The  woman  says  she  got  it  to  sleep,  and 
placed  it  on  Mrs.  Lyvett's  bed.  When  next  seen,  it  was  in  the  Park, 
strangled  to  death  with  a  cord." 

"  The  cords  from  Mrs.  Lyvett's  boxes  were  on  the  floor  that  after- 
noon," observed  Mrs.  Cooke,  in  a  low  tone.  "  It  is  possible  that  in  a 
moment  of  temptation — of  embarrassment — havine  a  cmld,  she,  perhaps, 
could  not  dare  to  account  for,  thus  thrown  on  her  nands — - — 

Mr.  Lyvett  groaned.  "  How  do  they  connect  the  child  found  in  the 
Park  with  the  oneJeft  here  ?"  he  asked,  lifting  his  head. 

"  The  woman  has  done  that,"  said  the  officer ;  "  she  came  to-day  and 
identified  the  child.  A  cab-driver  was  the  first  evidence.  He  drove  a 
lady  from  the  outskirts  of  the  Regent's  Park  to  this  neighbourhood,  and 
saw  her  inside  this  gate.    That  was  on  Thursday  night" 

"  You  and  Mrs.  Lyvett  came  in  together,"  said  Mrs.  Cooke,  looldng 
at  Mr.  Lyvett.    "  You  had  been  to  dine  at  your  father's." 

"  Why,  yes !    I  "  met  her  at  the  gate,  he  was  going  to  add,  but 

stopped  m  time.  It  was  not  his  place  to  help  to  criminate  his  unfortu- 
nate wife.  "  Mrs.  Lyvett  did  come  in  with  me,"  he  added.  "  But  that 
was  on  the  Thursday  night,  and  you  say  the  child  was  left  here  on  the 
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Wednesday:  lam  eeriain  iio  cUU  could  lum  been  here  •  jugkiaBda 

day  without  my  knowing  it." 

A  lire  obild  probably  not,"  obserted  the  oflker.  <'The  smweon  who 
examined  the  body  on  Friday  morning  was  of  opinion  die  child  had  been 
dead  some  forty  hoursy  whi<»  would  give  Wednesday  afternoon  or  eren- 
ing  as  the  time  ef  the  deed.  It  is  easy  enough  to  ootieeal  a  dead  child 
for  a  night  and  a  day." 

Recollection  flashed  over  Frederick  Lyvett.  Of  the  dipiyfoaiaaee  of 
the  closet  key,  and  his  wife's  a^tation  when  he  wished  for  it  What  was 
in  that  closet  ?  Something  we  also  flashed  upon  him ;  a  conviction^ 
deep  and  terrible,  of  the  gmlt  of  his  wife :  her  conduct  then,  and  now  in 
meeting  the  <^iaige,  was  not  that  of  an  innocent  woman. 

She  was  allowed  to  change  her  dress.  Mrs.  Cooke  and  her  husband 
took  off  that  she  wore,  and  put  on  one  move  suitably  she  shrieking  de- 
fiance one  moment,  prostrate  as  a  dead  thing  the  next.  Then  ihej  re- 
moved the  ornaments  from  her  hair,  and  put  on  her  a  shawl  and  bonnet 
The  officer  and  Mr.  Lyvett  sat  with  her  inside  die  cab,  and  a  polioeaum 
bore  coBipany  with  the  driver.  And  thus  she  was  conveyed  to  hst- 
keeping  K>r  the  night.  A  short  examination  belbre  the  raagistcate  die 
fiiUowing  day  was  foUowed  by  a  kmg  and  conclusive  one  the  next,  and 
Sophia  Lyvett  was  committed  to  prison  to  await  her  tziaL 

On  the  night  subsequent  to  ihe  last  examination,  Frederick  Lyvett 
found  his  wav  to  his  lather's  home.  He  saw  only  his  mother:  he  cand 
to  see  only  her.  It  was  a  fearful  <ysgrace  to  have  £dJen  on  that  {tfood 
finnily — that  one,  bearing  theur  name,  should  be  a  byword  in  the  mouths 
of  men.  Frederick  Lyvett's  feelings  were  laid  prostrate  with  die  blow 
which  had  struck  him,  and  he  gave  vent  to  them  outwitrdly^  efen  as  does 
a  woman. 

Oh,  mother,  mother he  sobbed,  ^*  forgive  me  this  that  I  have 
brought  upon  you  I  My  great  punishment  is  to  know  that  the  wretched- 
ness, the  disgrace,  cannot  hW  solely  upon  me." 

How  can  a  mother  resist  her  boy's  penitence,  his  tears  ?  She  leaned 
hsr  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  cried  with  him.  My  dear,  I  do  net 
mean  to  reproach  you ;  but,  if  you  had  but  hstened  to  your  father,  whsn 
he  said  that  person  was  not  a  fit  wife  for  you,  how  d^fferwit  all  would 
have  been !  If  you  had  but  listened  to  me,  when  I  prayed  yon  to  wait 
die  changes  time  brings  about ;  to  have  patience ;  not  to  ht  betrayed 
into  a  self-willed  and  disobedient  marriage !  I  told  you,  my  dacfing, 
that  no  blessing  would  attend  such.    It  never  does." 

Frederick  Lyvett  groaned,  his  heart  was  torn  with  remorse  and  ang«sii^ 
and  he  hid  his  face  away  from  his  mother. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

OF  DIVEBS  OSDEBSy  SITHSB  SEX,  AHD  EYEBT  AOS. 

Br  Sib  Nathaniel. 

.  ,  .  .  And  make  tlieai  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men  ?)— Xo96*«  I/Jbom^B  LotL 
Act  m.  Sc.  1. 

2>.  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Bakh,  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

Theie'f  not  a  note  of  nme  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  Ahota  NoOmg^  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

And  tiiese  to  Notes  are  Mttered  quite  away.— Dtmdod,  Book  1. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation.-^A]7Mfs  Corner^  c.  iil. 

IX. — ^Douglas  Jebbold. 

HoBACE  begins  the  second  book  of  his  Satires  with  the  ayowal — 

Sunt  quibus  in  Satirii  videar  nimis  acer,  et  ultrit 
Legem  tendere  opus.* 

And  there  are  those  to  whoin,  sunt  quibus^  the  satirical  yein  of  Mr. 
Jerrold  once  seemed,  if  it  does  not  still,  oi  a  quality  considerably  acrid. 
He  was  a  humorist,  but  they  could  have  wished  him  of  a  better  humour. 
He  was  a  rare  oonooctor  of  Cakes  and  Ale ;  but  they  could  have  wished 
the  Cakes  to  be  not  quite  so  hot  in  the  mouth  wi^  gmger  (i^  indeed,  he 
did  not  now  and  then  use  cayenne  pepper  for  the  purpose),  and  the  Ale 
to  be  less  exclusiyely  of  the  sort  called  bitter,  not  without  a  complaint  of 
ite  being  occasionally  sour.  If  the  gay,  gentlemanly  Horace  was  con- 
fessedly open  to  the  change  of  being  nimis  acer,  no  wonder  that  the 
author  of  St  Giles  and  St.  James  "  was  chargeable  with  a  quid  nimu 
of  acerbity  in  hii  day  and  veneration.  ^  Douglas  Jerrold,"  wrote  one 
critic  in  A  New  Spirit  ^  the  Age,"  who  leashed  him  with  Sydney 
Smith  and  Albany  Fonblanque,  is  seldom  disposed  to  be  '  pleasant 
his  merriment  is  grim ;  he  does  not  shake  your  sides  so  ofi^  as  shake 
you  by  the  shoulders---as  he  would  say,  *  See  here,  now !  look  there, 
now !  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  is  this  what  you  think  of  your 
fellow-creatures  ?'  A  litUe  of  his  writings  goes  a  great  way.  You  stop 
very  often,  and  do  not  return  to  the  book  for  another  dose,  till  next  week 
or  8o."t  Mr.  Hannay,  who  sees  in  Fonblanque  a  satiric  reasoner;  in 
Thackeray,  a  satiric  painter ;  in  Dickens,  a  satirist  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  grotesque  fun,  and  human  enjoyment  of  life ;  in  Disraeli,  a  satirist 
bitter  and  dignified,  who  "  brow^  in  his  youth  on  Byron  sir \  Junius, 
who  affects  Apollo  when  he  sneers,  and  Pegasus  when  he  kicks and  in 
Aytoun,  a  satirist  whose  ''jolly  contempt  has  a  good-fellowish  air  about 


*  Satir.  n.  1.  t  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age.  1844. 
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it,  and  whose  rod  seems  odorous  of  whisky-toddy  — Mr.  Hannayy  him- 
self distinguished  in  satirical  fiction,  as  well  as  conversant  with  the  lite- 
rature of  satire,  thus  appraises,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  subject,  the  claims 
of  Douglas  Jerrold :  Of  Jerrold,  I  may  emphatically  note,  that  he  has 
real  satiric  genius — spontaneous,  picturesque — with  the  beauty  and  the 
deadliness  of  nightshade."* 

Those  who  personally  knew  the  gifted  humorist  who  has  so  recently 
been  taken  from  amongst  us,  are  for  the  most  part  and  the  best  psrt 
agreed  that  he  was  a  man  of  genuine  kindliness  of  feeling,  with  a  heart 
warm  with  human  sympathies,  and  a  hand  open  as  dny  to  melting  charity. 
Nor  do  his  writings,  as  a  whole,  belie  this  good  report,  or  impl^  an  irre- 
concilable inconsistency  between  the  man,  as  we  are  told  of  him  by  his 
friends,  and  the  writer,  as  he  reveals  (or  partly  disguises)  himself  in  his 
books.  But  surely  no  reader  escapes  the  impression  of  having  to  do,  in 
Douglas  Jerrold's  case,  with  a  wit  whose  sallies  have  a  tartness  that  leaves 
a  taste  in  the  mouth.  They  are  a  sort  of  acidulated  drops.  To  infer  that 
the  man  must  be  cynical  and  splenetic  who  could  write  such  a  soccessioQ 
of  stinging  sentences,  who  dealt  so  largely  in  bitters,  who  kept  so  many 
rods  in  pickle,  and  pickle  of  the  briniest  too ; — to  conclude,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  from  the  evidences  of  a  sarcastic  disposition  rife  in  every  page, 
that  the  author  must  needs  be  a  sour-tempered  sneerer,  an  Ishmael  of  the 
press,  whose  hand  was,  or  once  had  been,  or  one  day  might  be,  against 
every  man,  and  whom  it  must  be  uncomfortable  to  be  on  speaking  tenns 
with,  and  almost  dangerous  to  approach,— this  was  going  too  fast  and  too 
far  a  g^reat  deal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who,  in  their  personal 
attachment  to  the  man,  or  from  some  exceptional  degree  of  liking  for  his 
writings,  express  their  inability  to  join  in  the  general  voice,  who  profess 
to  discover  no  sour  grapes  on  this  goodly  vine,  and  to  whose  taste  the 
dulee  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the  aigre  in  the  aigredoulce  (sour-sweet)  of 
his  composition — must  have  a  taste  so  peculiarly  constituted,  that  to  dis- 
pute it,  or  argue  about  it  with  them,  were  frivolous  and  vexatious,  a 
sheer  transgression  of  the  canon  for  all  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
viz.,  de  gusHbus  non  disputandum.  Mr.  Jerrold  himself  once  declared 
himself  persuaded,  that,  were  his  ink  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense^ 
there  was  a  sort  of  ready-made  criticism  that  would  cry,  with  a  de- 
nouncing shiver,  Aloes !  aloes  I"t  But  at  any  rate  he  had  already,  bj 
some  pervading  tendency  in  his  books,  given  occasion  for  the  general  im- 
pression which  might,  in  the  manner  he  complains  of,  become  unjust  be- 
cause indiscriminate  in  its  particular  manifestations.  There  was  con- 
siderable affinity,  perhaps,  in  hb  character  to  that  of  his  own 
who  "  had  a  playful  tartness  in  his  words  while  mingling  among  men, 
but  whose  daily  acts  were  full  as  honeycomb  with  abounding  sweetness." 
Only  the  popular  author  had  a  larger  public  than  the  Seven  Dials'  muffio- 
maker ;  and  his  winged  words  flew  far  and  wide. 

Bringing  their  tails  behind  'em, 

each  with  its  epigrammatic  sting,  that  stung  more  than  skin-deep — while 
his  daily  acts  were  witnessed  and  appreciated  by  that  inner  circle  alone 
which  called  him,  with  pride  and  affection,  kinsman  and  friend. 

*  Hannay's  Satire  and  Satirists.  Lecture  YL 
t      preface  to  **  St.  Giles  and  St  James." 

I 
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The  satire  which  he  dispensed  weekly  throngh  the  knd,  in  the  columns 
oF  Punch,  was  often  as  wholesome  as  it  was  pungent  In  this  way  again 
and  again  has  he  done  the  state  some  service.  Pasquin  and  Punch  are 
important  agents  in  the  formation  and  progress  of  society. 

The  Grecian  wits,  who  Satire  first  beean, 
Were  pleasant  Pasquins  on  the  life  of  man ; 
At  michty  villains,  who  the  state  oppressed, 
Thev  durst  not  rail,  perhaps ;  thev  lashed,  at  least. 
Ana  turned  them  out  of  office  with  a  jest. 
No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  but  ready  stand 
The  drolls  to  cu^  a  bauble  in  his  hand. 

So  writes  John  Dry  den,  in  a  copy  of  verses  mainly  referring  to  Juvenal ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  lines  specially  applicable  to  one  chief  province 
of  Jhinch'f  wide  domains — 

Wise  legislators  never  yet  could  draw 
A  fop  within  the  reach  of  common  law ; 
For  posture,  dress,  grimace,  and  affectation. 
Though  foes  to  sense,  are  harmless  to  the  nation.* 

Not  so  harmless,  however,  as  to  deserve  immunity  from  the  Satire  that 
shoots  folly  as  it  flies.  Thus  Addison  thought,  when  he  betook  himself 
professedly  in  the  Spectator  to  the  work  of  ridiculing  the  folly,  extra- 
vagance, and  caprice  of  the  present  age  — for  I  look  upon  myself,** 
says  that  short-faced,  sharp-eyed  censor  morum,  as  one  set  to  watch  the 
manners  and  behaviour  of  my  countr^en  and  contemporaries,  and  to 
mark  down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridiculous  custom,  or  affected  form  of 
n>eech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world,  during  the  course  of 
these  my  speculations."t 

Nor  small  the  debt  Societ}r  should  pay 
To  him  who  flaps  her  buzzing  flies  away ; 
Those  noisome  insects  on  et^nal  wing. 
That  hum  at  banquets,  or  in  baU-rooms  stin^. 
Which,  though  they  cannot  heart  or  mind  o^rpower. 
May  fret  the  smoothness  of  the  calmest  hour. 

Snobs  and  charlatans,  prudes  and  precisians,  prigs  and  pedants, — ^to 
lau^h  at  such,  according  to  Thackeray,  is  Mr.  Punch's  business ;  and 
with  Thackeray,  in  his  **  Concluding  Observations  on  Snobs,"  we  will 
cordially  add :  May  he  laugh  honestly,  hit  no  foul  blow,  and  tell  the 
truth  when  at  his  very  broadest  grin — ^never  forgettingthat  if  Fun  is 
good,  Truth  is  still  better,  and  Loye  best  of  all."|  When  there  is  a 
happily  adjusted  and  equably  maintained  Balance  of  Power  between  these 
three  allies,  Fun,  Truth,  and  Love, — ^the  world  is  indeed  the  better  for 
such  a  constellation  as  Ihinchy  sees  the  clearer  for  it,  and  may  well  bless 
its  useful  light.  It  is  when  the  balance  is  overturned  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  and  one  of  them  kicks  the  beam,  that  mischief 
ensues. 


*  Drvden:  To  Henry  Higden,  Esq.,  on  his  Translation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
JuTenaL 

t  The  J^>e<itatar.  No.  485. 

X  Thackeray's  Miscellanies;  The  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  zlv. 
Aug. — VOL.  ex.  NO.  CCCOZL.  2  X 
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If ow  in  Douglas  JenoHPs  ease,  fan  was  not  so  pre-eminent  s  fint 
ttoi  foremost  object  as  to  keep  seriousness  of  pui'pose  in  Ae  iMck^rmmL 
He  waSy  on  the  contrarjTy  emphatically  m  earnest  >  he  wrote  as-  a  prae* 
tical  reformer ;  he  satirised  marplj  because  he  Mt  keorfy;  if  he  was 
caustic  in  what  he  said,  it  was  becaase  he  thoaght  the  miatmief  promised 
to  be  really  mischivpoas)  and  waa  net  to  be  etadieated,  or  thmwn  out 
from  the  system,  by  any  meie  suifine  dressasga. 

Of  his  noT^  and  tales^  ibt  two  meet  amhi&Rfl^  in  kagth  and  breadlh 
of  treatment,  are  ^  A  Man  made  of  Mon^  and  *^  8t  Giles  and  St 
James."  The  construetion  of  a  stmy,  widi  its  eroluticm  or  de?elopmeDft 
as  a  work  of  art,  was  by  no  means  Mr.  Jerrold's  forte.  He  was  not  good 
at  a  pk)t>  ner  showed  any  wealth  of  resoarees  in  oanyiBg:  it  cm^  He  hid 
lityaof  tbiksarpKisingtactin  thea^iMtmeaiof  the  main  plan,  and  dtt 
harmonious  arrangement  of  its  parts,  which  distinguishes,  in  their  mm^ 
(yet  in  one  sense  most  artful)  way,  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen,  and  again, 
in  our  own  day,  those  (opposite  as  their  type  may  be)  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins — ^two  writers  who,  utteriy  alien  inter  $e  as  regards  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  tone  of  eoieanng^  are  at  least  btooght  nearly  t(^;cth6r(a8  nearly, 
that  is,  as  may  be,  in  parallel  lines  tiiat  never  meet)  by  the  one  fiiu^t  of 
dieir  severally  out-distancing  their  competitars  in  the  art  of  laying  out  a 
good  stoiy,  and  keeping  original  des^  in  view  from  fint  to  last, 
never  losing  sight  of  it,  or  omitting  whatever  will  fu  thei  its  pregresi^ 
and  contribute  to  its  ultimate  efifect  Hardly  a  more  signal  eacample  of 
deficiency  in  this  respect  is  to  be  met  witb^  probably,  than  the  cose  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  last  stoiy,  ^  litde  IXnTit.'^  Tne  reader  of  that  stoiy  has 
positive  ground  for  feefing  aggrieved  by  the  author^s  treatment  ofhim.  H 
mere  was  intention  in  the  firat  instance  to  make  more,  much  mare,  very 
much  more,  than  in  the  sequel  is  made,  of  Tattycoram  and  Ifiss  Wade  in 
their  respective  relations  toeaek  other  and  to  the  nexm  of  ihe  plot, — and 
again,  of  Crowan  and  hit  wife, — and  of  the  mysteriew  nrases  in  the  oki 
house,  &c — then  th^  aotiior  is  diaigeable  with  tiiiingpwidi  both  Ins  snb- 
iect  and  his  reader.  The  result  would  tend  to  render  fiitile  any  fbtuFB 
habits  of  attention  as  one  reads.  Why  pay  attention,  even  though  appa- 
rently invited  and  incited  to  do  so,  when  the  author  msy  be  meaning  no- 
thing all  the  whil^  or,ifhedaesiaeansom^hing,  maynotbeatthepaias 
in  the  kogron  tamakehiaown  meaning  dear  to  himsd^  and  laay  piafiBf 
IniddHng  \sp  a  catastDophe  anyhow,  and  there  an  end,  to  dia  tiooble 
involved  in  a  minuta  and  conscientious  interpretatieB  of  se^uenta  fay 
antecedents  ?  Mr.  DMens,  in  faet,  has  dane  maeh  to  deprive  hia  laadssa 
in  fbture  of  eoafidenee  in  his  good  £uth  by  the  svstem  keie  adspted  (d, 
indeed,  there  was  system  or  asc^od  about  it  at  all)  o£  gratuitoiisiy  raisBig 
eifieetations  which  he  ditimately  ignores  or  abru^y  diBmiasoa.  No  at* 
tantive  reader  but  must  have  fbnned  the  expectation,  e^ieeiaUy  aa  it  was 
cherished  and  fostered  as  the  tale  progressed,  by  what  an  attentive  reader 
is  wont  to  eonsider  <^  many  in&llible  signs***  Bdyii^  on  his  au^ief^ 
good  faith  and  sharp  practice,  as  an  "  old  huid^  at  these  things,  he 
makes  it  a  labour  of  bve  to  collate  every  hint  and  bit  of  by-play  as  he 
S^oes  along.  '  But  the  finis  shows  this  to  be  love's  labour  lost.  Kezt 
time,  the  reader  may  be  almost  excused  for  sa^g,  I  may  skip  or  sleep 
over  Dickens  just  as  I  do  over  any  ordinary  writac;  He  haa  taariit  aaa 
the  trick,  and,  once  caught,  'tis  a  hard  one  to  be  oued  ofc   Jut  wis  iaa 
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qnwibm  d%regn»By  horn  wUdi  we  scvambk  or  ^IismbW  bftck  again  to 
Ur.  Jenold'a  M»im.    Thm  iMgert  of  St  GiWand  St  Janes/' 

lia»b— a  eatbdi  by  op»  of  tha  a^lhct^a  mertt  tbenmgbpgoing  adrnkw^  a 
fcailnl  stofy^  the  leai  hefo  T^neb,  lika  3dbebalh,  is  prei^oomed  to  be 
mjSky  and  minrabk,  m  npito  q£  bkiaelf.  It  b  allowed,  however,  tbalt 
ttie  etoae of  tfe story  iftfiM]%;  ''fox^  afteri^  aMetyeannet  base  badly 
oo^gaaisadtdiotamanontease  iyn  St  €Kle0  iaeaabfed  to  take&rmfiMiting^ 
and  flewiBh  ia.  haDosi^,  aaaong:  haaaimble  man*"  Mr.  Jenold's  denial^ 
in  lua  mtiodiiedeiiy  of  die  cbaige  ef  andae  hankneaa  agamal  the  arisp 
tocracjy  the  same  critic  is  prepared  (which  we  are  not)  to  indorse,  d» 
alkung,  a4  the  aama  tkae,  to  imknaa  all  Mr.  Jerrold's  santiMiitft;  for 
trae  as  it  ia  thai  St  Jams  i&  krocaida  may  bam  somathkig  of  St. 
Gtbfr  in  tattans''  stiU,  in  the  tale  whMi  reaeivea  ita  title  from  these  two 
itaaftWy  there  are  eoMkmona  which  do  net  natarally  foUaw  ikm  premises^ 
and  efbets  tjaaad  to  eaosea  which  hove  noi  produced  thaaa  irtmnding 
m  of  '^the  Spanish  writeaa  who  deebre  that-tbe  baldnass  of  tiie  peopb 
OB  the  Ebro  is.  caused  by  the  tlnck  ioga  which  prerail  tbsre  in  avtamn/' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  b  maiatainfd,  ta  tiie  Cfedit  aeconrt  ef  ^  St.  Gibs 
and  St«  Jaiaes^''  that  if  it  hare  not  tiie  aimplioity  of  Eiaib  Sonvestre'a 
FMoicpke  99U$  ks  Ibtita,—- ner  the  tenibb  severity  of  Biche  ti 
Pcmvre^^'^aor  ibe  painM  inteeast  ef  JUMsmam  ei  tAr^t,  it  haa  oaai* 
litiee  ef  whaAt  neae  of  those  w^^kaown  prodoetioiia  can  boaet. 
that  it  b  witfaoot  ita  wzougbt-t^  aaenea  «o&  sitaationa :  the  interview 
between  yomv  St  Gibs^  fi^  instanee,  with  the  offdinary  of  Newgate,  in 
the  eo«d«DEinedcelV— the  passage  of  the  retamedconviot  throagh  London 
streets^  iadnding  bb  reneontaa  with  Teaa  Bbat  and  bb  own  bilf-biother 
Jingo, — the  burglair  at  Luke  Tangle's^ — the  bei  intarvbw  of  Snipeton 
with  hb  mihi^pv  Clarissay~aad  the  ikUX  finab  at  die  Sarrey  house  of 
tlie  pandaring  Movaller.  But  it  b  in  bks  of  duu»eter  aaa  practical 
philosophy  that  the  boek  b  nuanfy  attractive.  Seaae  of  tiiecbazactera  are 
naught ;  Crossbone  b  neither  aaauaing  aa  a  bnfibon  in  the  first  instanee^ 
nor  a  likely  scovmdrei  in  the  second  ;  nor  b  St.  Jamee  by  any  means  a 
aaeceas.  But  the  reader  finds  amends  in  aneh  sketehes  aatlint  of  Matthew 
CafMstidc,  who  ureara  hb  hatred  of  mankind  aa  he  would  have  worn  a 
diamond  ring, — a  tiling  at  once  to  be  put  in  the  best  lig^  and  to  be  very 
proud  of;  and  Miss  Canairy,  in  her  white  stiff  nraskn  eap,  who  een- 
deaoands  at  night  to  sdl  apfHOS  and  a  bill  of  tike  pby  at  Covent  Gbrden 
Theatre  sonrawhat  in  tiie  spirit  of  that  ledueed  old  maiden  who,  being 
oonatrained  to  cry  Madwrel !"  in  the  public  atveets,  timorously  nmr^ 
mured  to  herself,  when  the  cry  was  uttered,  ^<  I  hope  nobody  hears  me  T 
Snipeton,  too^  whoae  tfareeaoore  winters  are  marked  in  hb  faoe,  each  of 
ihem  asjdain  as  an  iron  bar — for  Time  had  used  hb  viaage  aa  Robinaon 
Cruaoe  uaed  hb  wooden  cabndar,  notching  every  day  in  it»" — and  Brig^ 
Jem  Aniaeed,  the  linkman,  aa  pleasant  a  poor  fellow  and  witii  aa  pbaaant 
n  poor  home  aa  though  he  had  emerged  from  the  ink4x>tde,  not  of 
I>ouglas  Jerrold,  which  by  repute  oontaina  more  than  a  quanium  suff. 
of  gall, — but  from  tiiat  of  the  genial  oontemporaiy  to  whom  we  owe  a 
Tr^ty  Veckand  a  Sat  Nubbba,  a  Mardnoneaa  and  a  Maggia 

A  Man  made  of  Money^  relates  the  career  of  Mr.  Jmdio,  iriio,  in 
nnrly  timea,  haa  aown  broadcaat  notions  of  hb  abounding  wealth ;  and 
the  pbasant  liea^  aa  Mea  will  de^  have  eome  up  prifiUea,  wbcb  giaw  tUA 
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in  Ui  daily  path.  Unable  to  meet  the  pressure  upon  him,  to  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  means,  he  otters  the  &tal  aspiration,  wish  to  Hearen  I 
was  made  of  money  !**  The  wish  involves  a  corse,  and  the  curse  is  aoeom* 
plished.  Mr.  Jericho  becomes,  as  it  were,  diange  for  a  bank-note,  llwie 
IS  a  stoppage  in  the  drcnlation  of  his  blood,  while  Ae  drooktioQ  of  a 
gold-stream  is  substituted,  and  flows  on  swimmingly.  The  fnmewoik 
and  filliDg-up  of  the  story  are  in  its  author's  most  charaeteristie 
nor  is  he  raarine  of  those  poignant  reflectbns,  and  diose  tart  expicegioai^ 
which  such  a  weme  was  likely  to  suggest  to  one  t>€teris  mm  parem 
dcttu 

It  is  said  that  the  Story  of  a  Feather^  is  in  the  hands  of  more  yomg 
people  than  any  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  works,  and  that  his  popularity  in  the 
hearts  of  youthful  England  rests  on  this  light,  graceful,  and  instructife 
story.  The  same  authori^  pronounces  the  Chronicles  of  Cloyemook" 
the  most  philosophical,  and,  with  all  its  fun,  the  most  serious,  of  his  opera 
omnia.  The  Hermit  of  Bellyfiille  himself  has  a  touch  of  Rabelais ;  he 
is  also  very  nearly  akin  to  that  joyous  potentate,  crowned  by  Bmngcr, 
the  Rot  d*  Yveioi,  *  pen  connu  £ms  Thistoire,'  but  winning  adoiowleci^ 
ment  and  allegiance  from  honest  hearts  in  all  lands."  The  Hermit  is 
hailed,  accordingly,  as  not  merely  a  jolly  fellow,  but  as  one  whose  joilBty 
and  anecdote  have  purpose  in  them,  and  who  tells  stories  in  order  to  gain 
acceptance  for  solemn  truths,  just  as  old  Latimer  embroidered  the  grsfe- 
<t\otn  of  his  sermons  with  fiEuniliar  illustrations,  and  with  die  light  of  anec- 
dote made  visible  his  majestic  lessons.**  To  the  same  category  may  be 
referred  some  portions  of  Cakes  and  Ale"— cakes  of  the  spiciest^  and  ale 
of  the  strongest,  sometimes  more  than  a  little  hardy  but  never  lacking'  a 
liberal  proportion  of  the  hop-bitter. 

There  is  an  extravagance  and  farcical  exertion,  a  sort  of  mechanical 
want  of  repose,  about Men  of  Character,"  which  makes  the  iea£ng  of 
their  exploits  and  experiences  a  rather  fatiguing  business.  It  must  be 
owned  that  when  the  audior  is  at  what  we  may  call  his  middlemost,  he  is 
very  middling  indeed.  And,  writing  on  the  scale  and  for  the  purposes 
he  did,  he  very  frequently  kept  for  a  long  time  together  in  this  mediocfe 
track,  this  not  at  all  golden  mean.  He  is  then  strained  and  stagey  in  his 
seriousness — abounding  with  melodramatic  phrases — Ha! — and  Uo,  ho! 
— and  "  I  give  ye  counsel,"  and  Peace  be  with  ye ;" — while  his  humour 
drags  heavily,  is  fuller  of  grotesque  antics  than  genial  inspirations,  rather 
labours  than  makes  holiday,  and,  thus  far  losing  the  very  essence  of 
humour,  is  forced  out  by  undue  pressure,  rather  tiian  oozes  out,  from  a 
ripe  exuberance  of  its  own.  We  feel  this  in  several  of  the  stories  induded 
in  Cakes  and  Ale" — in  which  collection^  the  papers  most  to  our  mind 
are  the  later  and  shorter  ones,  such  as  Shakspeare  at  Bankside,  die 
Epitaph  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  A  Gossip  at  Reculvers,  and  the  Old  Man 
at  the  Gate, — papers  that  recal,  in  various  particulars,  the  heart 
and  soul,  as  well  as  the  manner  and  penmanship,  of  two  real  humorists 
to  whom  the  writer  was  not  very  remotely  akin,  though  by  bo 
means  so  nearly  as  we  could  wish,  or  as.  some,  perhaps,  wifi  affirm-— 
Charles  Lamb,  to  wit,  and  Thomas  Hood.  But  in  Men  of  Ch«c- 
ter"  the  grotesque  is  predominant,  the  fun  is  almost  ever  far-firtcbed 
and  fussy,  and  proves  more  of  a  damper  than  a  fiUup  to  the  spiziH. 
Isaac  Cheek,  the  Man  of  Wax ;  Adam  Buff,  the  Man  without  a  Shirt; 
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Job  PippinS)  the  Han  who  oooldn't  help  it ;  Matthew  Clear,  the  Man 
who  Saw  his  Way ;  and  the  rest  of  these  representative  men  of  character 
—we  fail  to  realise  them,  as  the  phrase  goes ;  they  are  caricatared  alle- 
gories, or  distorted  abstractions,  anything  but  probable,  practicable,  flesh- 
and-blood  personages.  They  are  quaint  embodiments  of  an  idea,  and  the 
.idea  is  one-sided  in  the  conception  and  burlesqued  in  the  embodiment. 
We  feel  as  we  read  that  the  author  as  he  wrote  had  before  his  eye  a 
iheatrical  stage,  actors,  and  audience;  that  he  aimed  at  effect  such  as 
would  tell  there ;  that  he  was  thinkmg  of  Reeley  or  Buckstone  when  he 
drew  this  or  that  particular  character ;  that  tne  tastes  of  an  Adelphi 
wdience  qualified  his  own,  and  materially  affected  the  bent  of  his  humour 
throughout.  The  writers  of  successful  farces,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  do  not  make  good  tellers  of  stories,  because  they  are  not  con- 
tented with  working  out  the  progress  of  natural  characters,  and  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  natural  events,  but  they  must distil"  human  beings 

above  proof  " — go  out  of  their  way  in  search  of  broad  effects,  and  call 
into  use  exaggerated  dialogues,  full  of  ultra  puns,  rugged  points,  and 
broken  English.  Accordingly,  it  was  objected  to  Mr.  Jerrold's  Men  of 
Character,"  in  a  critical  journal*  distinguished  fgr  its  laudatoiy  tone  to- 
wards him,  and  for  its  prominence  in  greeting  with  an  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  whatever  came  from  his  pen — that  he  had,  in  this  instance,  in- 
dulged in  a  series  of  improbabilities,  which,  by  their  vagueness  of  plot  and 
extravagance  of  character,  must  be  pronounced  neither  good  for  the  book- 
shelf nor  for  the  stage — £Eircical  stories  that  could  never  become  farces. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  provoking  book.  With  a  sincere  desire  to  speak 
&vourably  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  *  Nell  Gwynne' — and 
although  there  are  a  few  happy  paragraphs,  and  not  a  few  shrewd,  femcifiil, 
and  witty  observations,  there  is  such  a  constancy  in  extravagance,  such  a 
laboured  struggling  after  tinsel  effect,  and  so  bitter  a  spleen  against 
theatres,  managers,  and  actors,  that  we  cannot  but  express  ourselves  as 
mortified  at  the  work  generally,  and  piqued  at  finding  a  man  wasting  his 
eloquence  against  the  cause  of  his  own  bread  and  butter."  The  same 
reviewer  calls  the  ''Job  Pippins"  story  a  Bedlamite  Arabian  Night's 
Entertainment,  without  the  Arabian,  and  without  the  entertainment  We 
are  conscious,  moreover,  of  the  same  objection  to  stories  of  this  dass, 
a  priori^  as  holds  good  against  Flays  on  the  Passions,  Shad  well's  cata- 
logued prefixture  of  his  dramaUa  persofUB,  and  other  similar  examples 
of  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  objection  is,  that  Job  Pippins  will  be  a 
puppet  made  to  order  as  the  Man  who  Couldn't  Help  it — that  Isaac 
Cheek  will  be  too  literaUy,  and  in  a  Tussaud  sense,  a  Man  of  Wax — 
and  that  Matthew  Clear  is  >  Man  who  Sees  his  Way  exclusively  firom 
the  story-teller^s  preconceived  point  of  view,  and  must  never  vary  a 
twinkling  of  the  eye  or  the  breadth  of  an  eyelash  firom  his  predestined 
pathway.  Archdeacon  Hare  once  wrote  some  judicious  remarks  to  the 
purpose  on  the  old  dramatists'  practice  of  prefixmg  to  their  comedies  an 
elaborate  catalogue,  or  analysis,  of  the  characters — as  Ben  Jonson  did,  for 
instance,  in  «  Every  Man  out  of  hb  Humour,"  ShadweU  in  the  "  Squire 
of  Alsatia,"  and  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  otiiers  in  some  of  their  contri- 
butions to  the  stage.    In  logic,  indeed,  it  is  allowed,  the  enundation 
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figfalfy'preeadet  the  proeC  B«fc  ^  ^proricngi  flf  fiefion  «ro  vMte  tabtb 
8Dd  ooai|^lic«tod  and  indireet :  Mr  «i«  owrfMKngt^offCfMRIjtoMiKd  iiy 
what  anMn  intonb  to  tt^  or  to  doorto  be,  w  by  what  he  wfsw^Aom 
flDidu  wkbeotkiteiidMii^it  Thi  we  in>ok»*>ray  leeegaiietbe  haioip 
sees  of  all  Hhai  man  dnee,  when  o«t  viF  firoai  ihat  epr»g  of  Bfe,  which, 
Aoogh  in  him,  18  aotof  hkL  The  eame  thoaghtfid  cri^c* 
jOfer,  that  to  the  aether  himself  ^  it  maet  needB  be  harlfid,  when  he  eete 
to  walk  widi  a  definite  porpoee  of  exhibiting  each  and  soch  quaitliee,  m- 
atead  of  Hriag,  eoneiete  men** — eiaee  it  Iwds  him  io  eoaiider,  not  how 
oaoh  a  man  wookl  apeak  and  act,  bat  how  on  every  oeearion  he  may  db> 
pky  hie  beeetting  hamoor ;  wfaieh  yet  in  mal  Ufe  he  woidd  aMttiy  oob- 
aeal,  and  which  would  eeasedy  vent  ited^  except  under  eome  iiiBtiai  oa- 
eitenent,  when  he  was  tfmwn  offfais  balaaeo,aad  a^de  fnrgotM  of  eeK- 
aestsatnt  TheappUealien  of  ^  deetweio  MeoofChaiaoler^  isoh- 
WMis  eaoagh. 

laeomwahly  superior  is  "^Poneh'e  Complete  Letter  Writer.''  fioe 
we  have  Mr.  Jendd  avodnoing  a  Iw  greater  clfeet  wtthoot  a  twonlioifc 
part  of  the  effort.  He  diseomaes  piqxiant  philosophy  from  hie  ana  fbsir 
— at  his  ease,  natondly,  fivQciaariy,  em  aimore.  Bat  of  aU  his  waths 
the  aaoet  saoeeMfbl  we  take  to  he  ''Mrs.  Candle's  Coitam  Lactases.'' 
The  way  in  which  these  leetares  took  widi  the  tewii,  faight  wafl  eaelte 
l^rehenaimi  and  protests  here  and  there.  AH  the  Worid  aad  his  W3e 
lead  them ;  and  the  WUe  might  he  eaeased  fat  Ming  aove.  Her  iaa- 
manitiea  were  imperilled.  Bat  it  waa  not  only  the  gallad  Jade  lhat 
wineed.  Others,  imeae  withers  were  imwran^,  remenatrated.  The  whole 
aeope  of  each  a  book  waa  protc  ated  against,  m  her  eex^  behalf  hy  the 
maV^  of  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,^  not  withevt  jastiee  ia  har  ono-eiiad 
(Mr.  Caodie'e  beug  the  other-«ided)W  of  the  qaealioa.  ^'WoliosB 
are  no  painters/  nuty  he  eaid  hy  woawn  f  thoa  wrote  Mrs.  Maash  hi  an 
«ariy  chapter  of  ^  Emilia  Wyiftdham^'--«'the  heat  of  than  are  aaoat 
often  not  paiaten.  Itia  no  Tsry  dtffiealt  niattertodrawaMn.CaBdh^ 
and  pobfi^  her  in  a  popular  journal ;  aad  with  auoh  auetaan^  that  she 
ahall  heoome  a  bywnd  in  famitieay  andeerre  aa  an  additienal  reason  fe 
that  rudeness  and  incivility,  that  negligent  contempt,  with  whaoh  toe 
■lany  finglishmmL  stffl  think  it  their  prsrogative,  as  men  and  Una  boan 
Britons,  to  treat  their  wives.'',t  The  best  thn^  are  liable  to  dbuae;  aad 
MO  oannot  bat  fear  that  a  moan  advantage  may  have  beantalDeBbyaaBBe 
cf  theaetrue4wm  Britom,  of  the  praetiodi  tendsnoyin  ihis  oaapeet  of  the 
Caudle  eonfeasioos.  But  however  that  may  he,  there  was  truth  towatas 
hi  the  matter  and  the  manaar  of  Job  Caudle's  narrative.  On  the  aasie 
«hMeness  to  truth  of  his  <'|4a»at8teaaent'' was  founded  tta  aacoeaa  »  a 
liit,aTerypalpahlelut.  Henpeoked  hn^andaoouM  not  aee-dnt  it  was 
«  bit  ovarcboe;  odMfa,  more  hi^ipiiy  mated,  anoae  eifuafiy  asatriiaitj 
«oald  see  on  the  ^mo  of  k,  ia  defect  of  any  peraaMd  «iperienoe  an  tiair 
^own  part,  a  odf-assecting,  self-evident  veriaiBulitade ;  and  baehaiaai  d 
mepey  age  and  dome  had  an  iatnitive  oonvtotion  that  the  tftnngws 
natne  itaelf,  and  that  had  a  ahort^hand  writar  been  behind -Ao  umlaia 
he  •oodd  mat  have  lepreduced  the  eaitain  leataso  with  a  maoe  Blacal 
iide%. 


*  Guesses  at  Truth.  Second  iatiaa  f  Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  ir. 
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When  Mr.  AddboD,  in  the  character  of  The  Tatlet^  became  possess^ 
of  Gyges'  rin^,  thereby  attainiog  the  great  secret  of  making  himself  in« 
Trisibk,  and  by  that  means  conveying  himself  where  he  pleased,  one  of 
the  first  uses  he  made  of  this  privibge  appears  io  have  been  the  right  of 
admission  after  dark  into  deeping  «^»artments  variously  tenanted.  Fixat 
he  informs  us  of  what  he  observed  in  the  bedroom  of  a  slatternly  beautr. 
Kext,  in  that  of  a  male  coquet.    The  third  on  the  list  is  thoe  reported: 

I  hiul  BO  sooner  got  into  another  bed-chamber,  but  I  heard  very  hardi 
words  uttered  in  a  smooth,  uniform  tone.  I  was  amaxed  to  hear  so  great 
a  TolnbiUty  in  reproach,  and  thought  it  too  coherent  to  be  spoken  by  one 
asleep  ;  but  upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  the  head-dress  of  the  person  who 
spoke,  which  showed  her  to  be  a  female  with  a  man  lyine  by  her  ^de 
broad-awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could  not  but  adnure  his  ex- 
emplary patience,  and  discovered  by  his  whole  behaviour  that  he  was 
iihen  lying  vnder  the  disdpline  of  a  curtain  lecture."*  The  Tatler  tells 
us  that  he  was  entertainea  in  many  other  places  with  this  idnd  of  noi^ 
tumal  eloquence.  So  that  the  Curtain  Lecture  was  one  of  the  esta- 
blished institutions  of  this  free  ooontiy  a  century  and  a  half  i^.  When 
indeed  was  it  not  so  ?  If  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  Opossibly  ques- 
tionable) of  Mr.  Thackeray,'!'  Rowena  herself,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
in  great  force  as  a  cmrtain  lecturer,  insomuch  that  under  these  nightly  in- 
flk^ons  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhee  grew  thin,  and  pined  away  as  much  ai 
if  he  had  been  in  a  fever  imder  the  scorchiiEig  mm  of  Ascakm.  The  mn^ 
torn,  then,  is  time-honoured.  But  might  it  not  be  that  wart  of  eustofla 
whidi,  to  those  who  have  to  listen  to  the  lectuee,  seems  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance  ?  And  might  not  a  hraaeh  he 
«ffeeted  by  a  histoiy  at  once  so  vero  and  so  ben  tromUo  as  that  of  Mc 
and  Mrs.  Caudle  ?  The  author  of  that  history  evidently  thought  theara 
might,  and  gallantly  (or  if  you  prefer  it,  tfitgallanUy)  did  his  endeavour 
in  the  cause,  reasonably  confident  of  being  backed  by  a  forlorn  hop% 
leady  to  scale  the  hreaoh  when  made.  Aeeordingly,  he  gave  the  world  the 
Giaam  of  those  leetores  whidi  it  took  thirty  years  for  Mrs.  Caudle  to  do* 
liver,  as  she  dilated,  in  her  editioh  of  the  iVeeto,  upon  the  joys,  griel^ 
duties,  and  vicissitudes  comprised  within  ihs^t  "  seemingly  small  circle— 
{he  wedding  ring.  We  say  seemingly  small,  for  the  thing  as  viewed  by 
the  vulgar,  naked  eye  is  a  tiny,  hoop  made  fbr  the  third  feminine  finger. 
Alaokl  like  ihe  ring  of  Saturn,  &r  good  or  evil  it  circles  a  whole  worlds 
or,  to  take  a  less  gigantic  figoK,  it  compttios  a  vast  region :  it  may  faa 
Arabia  Feliz,  and  it  may  be  Arabia  Petrasa."^  This  is  eae  af  diose  epi- 
grammatic jefleotiens  whieh  axe  to  be  feond  in  eaeh  precision  threiig«- 
out  the  author's  writings,  and  aie  eo  peculioriy  his  own — ^in  the  tun  of 
ihought,  of  temper,  and  of  phrase,  so  idiosjrncraticaliy  his  own. 

Sentences  of  a  like  character  might  be  cited  in  abundance  from  nearly 
all  his  works — ^from  his  eariy  dramas,  his  riper  oomedies,  his  charaeter 
atones,  essayi^  liteiary  and  ^bamatk  aritiaans,  paragsuhs  in  JPumcl^ 
and  leading  articles  in  this  or  that  weekly  newspaper.  Tkm  'i$  a  aoni^ 
nletaaess  about  these  smart  sentenoes  inat  gives  them,  even  in  ikm 
nagmentary  form  as  mere  quotations,  the  sense  and  die  sound  of  ready^ 


'ThelMer.  Ko.S4S.  ^  BiiMOoa aadBowena. 
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made  apophthegms.  Few  writers  suffer  so  little  as  Doug^  Jerrold  hy 
being  seen  in  quotations.  In  fact,  he  not  unfrequently  appears  to  move 
adrantage  in  this  mutilated  form  than  when  studied  as  a  wh(^e :  one  it 
apt  to  Mcome  ^utigued  by  such  a  sustained  crackle  of  fireworks,  tiich  a 
recurring  series  of  witty  sayings,  such  a  prolonged  succession  of  retoft 
and  repartee.  The  comedies  he  wrote  in  his  prime  are  richer  and  raci^ 
in  this  quality  than  the  dramas  he  dashed  off  in  his  youth ;  but  eren  in 
these  dramas  the  most  note-worthy  point  is  the  same  scintillating,  epi- 
grammatic character  in  dialogue  and  diction.  Gnatbrain  is  pleading 
for  Susan  with  that  surly  old  curmudgeon  Doggrass^  and  finallj  in- 
sinuates something  about  his  conscience : 

Dog,  Conscience ! — phoo !  my  conscience  sleeps  well  enough. 
Qnat  Sleeps !  don't  wake  it — it  might  alarm  von. 

Log,  One  word  with  you ;  no  more  of  your  aavice.— I  go  about  like  a  auriy 
bun,  and  you  a  gadfly  buzzing  around  me.  From  this  moment,  throw  off  the 
part  of  counsellor. 

Gnat,  But,  don't  you  see  P 

Dog,  Don't  you  see  these  trees  growing  about  us  ? 

Onai.  VerywelL 

Dog.  If  a  cudgel  were  cut  from  them,  for  every  knave  who  busies  bimsdf  in 
the  business  of  others— don't  you  think  it  would  mightily  open  the  prospect? 

Qnat,  Perhaps  it  might.  And  don't  you  think,  that  if  every  hard-hearted, 
selfish  rascfd  that  destroys  the  happiness  of  others  were  strung  up  to  the  boughs 
before  they  were  cut  for  cudgels,  it  would,  instead  of  opening  the  prospect, 
mi^^tily  darken  it  P* 

Later  in  the  play  the  same  couple  again  come  into  collision,  this  time 
about  Susan* 8  husband,  now  before  a  court-martial.  "  Poor  William  !* 
sighs  the  good-natured  Gnatbratn  ;  whereupon  Doggrass  snaps  iiim  up 
incontinently : 

Doa,  Poor  William !  Ay,  if  pity  would  save  him,  his  neck  would  be  insured. 
Didn  t  he  attempt  to  kill  his  captain  P 

Qnat,  True ;  he  deserves  hanging  for  that.  Tou  would  have  doubtless  sone 
a  different  way  to  work.  William  cut  down  his  officer  in  defence  of  his  wife— 
now  you,  like  a  good,  prudent  man, — ^would  have  thrust  youx  hands  into  your 
pockets,  and  looked  on. 

Dog,  None  of  your  nettles,  &irrab.   William ! — hanging  is  too  good  for  him. 

Qnat,  You  know  best  who  hangine  is  good  for  ;--Dut  I  know  this, — ^that  if 
all  the  rascals  who,  under  the  semblance  of  a  smuf  respectability,  sow  Ute 
world  with  dissensions  and  deceit,  were  fitted  with  a  halter,  rope  would  double 
its  price,  and  the  executioner  set  up  his  carriage. 

Ihg,  Have  you  any  meaning  in  this  P 
•  Qnat,  No — ^none :  you  can  couple  my  meaning  with  your  honesty 

Dog,  When  will  your  tongue  enange  its  pertness  P 

Qnat.  When  your  heart  coan^  its  colour. 

Dog,  My  heart!  I've  nothmg  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  fed  sizong 
m  

Qnat,  Yes,  you  must  be  strong;  there's  no  doubting  that; — else,  you'd  never 
be  able  to  carry  that  lump  of  marble  in  your  bosom. — ^That's  a  load  would  Uy 
tiie  strength  of  a  porter.f 

In  the  same  strain  is  Gnaihrain^s  comment  on  Jacob  Twi^s  physi- 
ognomy: 


•  Black-ey'd  Susan ;  or,  All  in  the  Downs.  Act  L  Sc.  I. 
t  Ibid.  ActULSc.  1. 
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Qnai,  Jacob,  I  never  look  upon  your  little  carcase,  but  it  reminds  me  of  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  Newgate  Calendar— ^a  neat  Old  Bailey  duodecimo !  You 
are  a  moat  TiUanous-looldng  rascal— an  epitome  of  noted  highwaymen. 

Jacob,  What  I 

QnaL  True  as  the  light.  You  have  a  most  Tyburn-like  physiognomy! — 
There's  Turpin  in  the  curl  of  your  upper  lip— Jack  Sheppard  in  the  under  one— 
your  nose  is  Jenr  Abishaw  himself— JDuyal  and  Barrington  are  in  your  eyes — 
and  as  for  your  onin,  why  Sixteen-string  Jack  lives  again  in  it.* 

Or  take  Ikihy  HeytoootTs  description  of  BuUfrogy  in  the    Rent  Day 

To^,  The  most  jovial  of  brokers  and  appraisers.  He  levies  a  distress  as 
though  he  brought  a  card  of  invitation ;  giggles  himself  into  possession ;  makes 
out  the  inventory  with  a  chuckle ;  and  carts  off  tables  and  chairs  to  "  Begone 
duU  care,"  or,  "  How  merrily  we  live  who  shepherds  be  I" 

Crumb$,  True ;  in  these  matters  he  has  a  coolness. 

Toby.  Coolness !  he'd  eat  oysters  while  his  neighbour's  house  was  in  flames, 
—always  provided  that  his  own  was  insured.  Codness !  he's  a  piece  of  marble, 
carved  into  a  broad  grin.f 

Or  the  Merry  Monarch's  estimate  of  Glorious  John*8  dedications : 

Charles,  What  is  acted  here  to-day  P  . 

Hofnes,  Something  of  Dryden's,  your  majesty ;  as  full  of  heroics,  as  its  dedi- 
cation is  full  of  

Charles,  Lies.  Poor  John !  he  soars  and  flatters  with  equal  genius.  Such 
poets  are  like  the  snake  in  the  Indian  mythology;  they  not  only  fly  but 
creep.^ 

These  are  from  our  author's  earlier  and  slighter  works ;  but  they  smack 
of  the  same  tap"  as  those  five-act  comedies  which  in  after  days  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  the  Farrens  and  Stricklands,  the  Glovers  and 
Hambys,  the  Keeleys  and  Websters,  of  the  Haymarket  and  Covent 
Garden.  Of  these  larger  and  later  works  we  may  say  what  a  leading 
French  critic  has  said  of  a  fellow-countryman's  dramatic  JProverbes: 
that  they  are  defective  in  the  art  and  practice  of  construction,  the  plot 
being  often  a  fiulnre  as  regards  ingenuity  of  design  and  a  gradually 
accumulating  interest;  but  that  in  his  characters  and  dialogue  the 
author  is  indeed  an  approved  good  master*' — smartness  of  repartee 
being  peculiarly  his  forte :  le  dialogue  fourmille  de  choses  fines,  de 
traits  qui  entrent  comme  des  aiguilles."    Hardly  a  scene  throughout 

Bubbles  of  a  Day,"  or  the  grave  and  gay  fluctuations  of  Time  Works 
Wonders,"  or  the  mixed  modes  of  "Retired  from  Business,"  or  the 
active  and  passive  voices  of  the  ''Catspaw,"  or  the  crosses  and  con- 
trarieties of  "  Sunt  Cupid,"  but  supplies  proof  positive,  and  superlative^ 
of  the  dramatist's  facility  and  felicity  in  this  line  of  things.  But  as  act- 
ing plays  their  fortune  has  been,  on  the  whole,  untoward,  and  no  doubt 
disappointed  him  in  a  high  degree.  In  effect,  and  for  the  playgoer, 
they  are  now  shelved ;  but  on  shelves  whence  the  reader  will  often  take 
them  down,  to  enjoy  in  the  closet  what  the  stage  has  perhaps  too  will- 
ingly let  die.  Meanwhile  the  shorter  pieces,  some  of  them,  nourish  still, 
and  bid  fair  to  flourish  long ;  for  there  is  safety  in  predicting  an  extended 
lease  of  popularity  to  Blaok-ey'd  Susan,"  the  Rent  Day,"  and  the 
«  Prisoner  of  War." 


•  Black-ey*d  Susan;  or,  All  hi  the  Downs.  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 
The  Bent  Day.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
Nell  Qwynne ;  or,  the  Profegne.  Act  L  Se.  8. 
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xvn. 

Zbe  SootUih  Praw  oootiniied-^aiDes  Watton— De  Foe  again— Strange  Piifip 
]eget->Tbe  fint  Foreign  News— The  Caledoaim  Mercmy—The  first  litenoy 
27ew8 — William  RoUand— Thomas  Baddiman— The  FroTineial  Papers — Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  and  Dumfries. 

Associated  in  Ae  first  instanoe  wifli  the  Edinburgh  GazMe,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Edinburgh  Couranty  was  one  of  those  en^^etic  jund 
perseverii^g  spirits  whom  we  have  so  often  been  called  upon  to  adnuFe  in 
ibis  history,  steadily  bearing  losses  and  persecutions,  shrinking  £tom  no 
danger,  appalled  by  no  difficulties — ^now  assisted  by  a  few  tima-serven^ 
now  deserted  and  alone,  but  always  intent  Upon  the  one  purpoae  Ismas 
Watson,  the  printer,  of  Edinbux^.  This,  m  many  respects,  extnosdi- 
nary  man,  who  hae  left  behind  mm  a  curious,  ana  now  rare,  Inttoiy  af 
printing,  with  specimens  of  the  types  in  use  in  his  office,  was  a  natmsf 
Aberdeen,  and  the  son  of  a  menuiant.  In  1695,  he  set  up  a  pnntingi- 
offioe  in  Edinburgh,  but,  not  being  able  tx>  get  a  lieense  mm  the  pawf 
Bouncil,  he  wcnrk^  without  it,  and  suffered  seveaal  prosecations  in  rtnm 
quenoe.  In  1699  he  began  the  Edinburgh  Gazette^  bat  only  fMwka^ 
miy-one  wnmhers,  when  he  transferred  the  property,  in  Jidy,  to  John 
Beid.  Six  years  afterwards,  in  February,  1705,  he  established  the  jEI&h 
turgh  Cauranij  but  only  printed  fifty-five  numbers,  when  he  leUaqviahid 
it  into  the  hands  of  Andrew  Anderson,  and,  in  September,  ateited  At 
Seoti  OMtrmni,  which  he  continued  to  print  till  1718.  Th»  was  the 
fixet  thrioe-a^week  papir  published  in  Reotland  ;  its  prioe  was  cxAy  mm 
penny,  but  it  exhibits  a  marked  improvement  boiii  in  its  contents  SLnd  its 
igqpogiaphy.  In  17ll>  Watson,  in  coisjuBction  witii  Mr.  Frebaim,*  ^ 
A  palent  £rom  tiie  queen,  and  henceforth  printed  aeoording  to  law," 
and  without  molestation,  dying  in  easy  fiiYinmrtaneni^  September  ^4Af 
1722.t 

Some  of  the  materials  which  aie  left  ns  of  tins  early  history  ci  ihs 
Scottish  press — eoalteved  and  disarranged  b^  the  devastating  hniod,  nrths 
keystones,  perhaps,  hidden  in  the  dust,  of  Tmie— ^  not  seem  to  fit  whm 
put  togeth^.  Thus,  while  we  find  Donaldson  memorialisiiig  the  harif 
of  the  oouncil,  certainly  in  the  eharaeteie  of  proprietor  and  eompiWef 
the  Gazette^  and  Boig  m  the  same  velatbns  to  tiie  Courantf  we  know  Ar 
eertain  that  Watson  at  the  same  periods  re^eetively  was  painter  aai 
oompiier  of  both  those  papes,  and  he  makes  the  one  over  to  Roid  aal 
the  other  to  Andmon,  without  our  bearing  again  of  either  Donaldsan  sr 
Boig,  until  1710,  when  we  find  tiie  town  council  authoziring  De  fee  to 
print  the  Qmrani  ''in  the  place  of  the  deceaaed,  Adam  Bog."*  ^<¥et»'* 


*  Watson's  Histoiy  ef.Ptiatkig.  t  Obafanoa's  Bisgn^Uosl  I>ictIonai7. 
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ttyf  Mr.  Chahi«M>  who  km  bknself  n^tieecl  Aif  latter  Aqwrni^ayi  ■ 
^  yet  was  -tlut  paper  eertainly  priiikMl  by  J<diB  Raid,  janiior,  in  1709  and 
1710,  alkw  dw  lal  of  FdbruoT''*  (d^dbto  of  tiM  «itry  m 

Foe). 

To  TOOODisife  ihe  fint  of  tho  emBkting  statemcnti,  we  can  eafy  eup- 
peae  diat  Watacn,  being  oet  of  €a¥onr  Mid  nnable'to-pieewe  a  pstanty 
got  Donaldaan  in  the  one  ease  and  Beigin  dw  other -to  eppty  far  the  es- 
efanive  light  of  printing  aewi.  The  mytkegy  of  die  Ckmramt^  whkh 
Chalmers  notiees,  bnt  fails  to  clear  up,  is  not  ao  easily  aooeuntod  for. 

Be  tUs  as  it  may,  on  FebnMury  Ist,  1710,  the  town  oonaefl  of  Edin- 
burgh  gave  authority  to  Daniel  De  Foe  ^^io  ^rint  the  JEdinburgh 
Omrant^*  and  prohibited  any  other  person  fioom  printing  newa  ander  die 
same  tbde.  De  Foe,  however^  oniy  earned  it  en  till  September  5taA^ 
when  he  started  the  Exammer,  a  weekly  paper,  eontaiaing  a  aoaiinazy 
«f  foreign  aad  politieal  emits.  The  irst  two  niin^>en  were  printed  by 
Watson,  bat  thepaperwas  then  tnaasfenvd  to  London,  aithoagh  Watsan 
still  oottdnaed  to  reprint  it  at  Edinburgh  until  1715,  when  it  drapped. 

In  October,  1708,  Jdm  Reid  started  the  Edmkmrgk  Ffymg  Potty  to 
appear  ihree  times  a  week ;  and,  on  August  17th,  1709,  appeared  the 
JSeoU  Potimam,  printed  for  Darid  Feanie  fay  John  Moaeenr."  TUs 
Fearae  was  an  advooate,  and  possessed  suffiownt  inflaeaeo  with  die  town 
eoaneil  to  obtain  frooi  them  an  injunction  against  any  otiber  penens 
printing  aews  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satocd^s,  the  days  on 


On  dw  27di  of  March,  1710,  ihe  Xifrihem  2Mer  amieared,  to  be 
eontinaed  eyery  Monday  asd  Friday,  and  printed  by  John  fibeid,  the  gnaat 
newa-^niater  of  Ediabai^,  ''for  Sanrad  Celrill.^ 

In  1714  the  JEdmbur^  and  the  jSbo/lf  A^stfrnm  were  amalga- 

joated,  and  came  out  on  one  sheet  with  both  tides ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
Deasaaber,  1718,  a  new  and  highly  privileged  pi^er,  the  EdmUirgh 
£nmmff  ComratUy  which  is  the  only  paper  dF  the  period  still  eodstingy 
aad  the  oldest  one  sow  published  in  Scodaad.  It  was  the  property  ti 
dme  partaers,  John  Hossmau,  James  M'Ewea,  and  ^i^lfiam  aad 
^aM  at  die  shops  of  the  saida  Janwa  M'Ewen  and  William  Brawn." 
The  privile^  was  granted  ''to  James  M^Ewen^  stadower,  bugess,''of  es- 
dusively  pnating  news  in  Edinburgh  on  Mondays,  Tuesday  and  Than- 
days,  on  oendition  diat  he  should  "siTe  ane  coppie  of  his  print  to  Ab 
magistiates**  ptior  to  publmtion.  The  proqieotus  of  die  joimal  jnstSes 
its  appearaaoe,  by  assertiag  that  "  hitherto  our  newspapcts  have  either 
been  very  partial,  faune,  and  defective,  or  otherwise  staffed  with  anoertaia, 
iU-diaested,  felse,  or  frivoloas  aeooants.''  This  paner  was  of  aa  enlatgad 
aiae,hanBg  three  fbUo  hal^dwets,  or  six  pages  doaUe  oohimns,  atthe 
priee  of  three  haUpeaee.  it  was  the  first  hlootdsh  journal  diatestddished 
a  system  of  foreign  oarrespondenee,  which  is  thus  aaaounoad  in  the  pro- 
apeetns:  ''la  order  the  acoeunto  of  feeeign  oeeiinreaees  may  be  tndy 
miwn,  the  anther  is  furnished  with  the  foreign  papers,  bothinBatehaad 
Fread^  and  the  origiaal  papese  thamseWes  mi^  be  aeea  atthe  RmI  Bk- 
chany  Coffise  house,  or  soaie  odier  eoffee^hoaae  in  Ediabwgh.**  fiaeh  an 
astomdang  and  notsd  arrangement,  then,  was  this  af  getting  the  baapi 


*  Chalmers's  Life  of  Buddiman,  note,  p.  130. 
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news  from  the  original  papers,  that  ^<  die  author^  thought  it  neoeaaBry  to 
exhibit  the  papers  to  make  the  public  believe  in  it !  The  result  is  to  be, 
that  we  shall  have  at  Edinburgh  foreign  accounts  a  post  sooner  thxtk 
otherwise  they  could  come  by  the  London  papers." 

Amusing  as  may  he  the  fuss  with  which  this  arrangement  is  heralded^ 
we  will  repress  the  smile  which  it  provokes  in  consideration  of  its  having 
been  a  laudable  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  increase  the  utililj 
of  the  newspaper,  aud,  remembering  that  it  was  the  first  effort  of  the  kin^ 
give  to  him  that  credit  which  is  always  due  to  enterprise,  even  wfaea 
the  changes  which  time  and  circumstances  have  made  mig^t  lead  m  to 
dight  the  narrow  and  devious  track  of  the  pioneer. 

This  paper  (which  is  the  only  one  of  the  period  that  survives)  and  iti 
contemporaries  were  soon  to  be  threatened  by  an  insidious  pretender  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury^  which  came  out  on  the  28th  of  April,  1720,  as  the 
continuation  of  the  Mercurius  CaledoniuSy  the  first  native  Scottish  news- 
paper. Now,  as  that  journal  had  ceased  to  exist  for  sixty  yean — ^rather 
a  protracted  case  of  suspended  animation — and  had  never  lived  above  ten 
weeks,  it  must  be  confessed  a  bold  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  projector  of 
the  new  paper  to  profess  to  have  resuscitated,  aner  so  long  a  period,  a 
journal  which  might  be  reckoned  to  have  come  almost  still-bom  into  Uie 
world;  but  the  founder,  William  Holland,  a  lawyer,  boldly  brought  it  forth 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Mercurius  Cakdonius^  and  to  this  day  (for  it  still 
exists)  it  is,  by  some,  stated  to  be  the  oldest  paper  in  Scotland.  It  came 
out  as  A  Short  Account  of  the  Most  Considerable  Newes  Foreign  and 
Domestick,  and  of  the  Latest  Bookes  and  Pamphlets  imported  firom  Abroad 
and  printed  here" — the  latter  feature  beiug  original  in  the  composition  of 
Scottish  newspapers — "  printed  for  W.  R.  by  William  Adams,  janior,  and 
sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Printing  Presse  in  the  Parliament  Close.'*  Iti 
days  of  issue  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Evening  Courant — Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday — rather  a  singular  arrangement,  as  the  ihrice-a- 
week  papers  generally  appeared  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satoidaj, 
and  never  on  two  consecutive  days.  Nearly  four  years  aflter  its  founda- 
tion, and  with  its  690th  number,  on  January  17th,  1724,  Thomas  Rnd- 
diman,  then  nnder-keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  was  employed  to 
nrint  it,  his  printine-office  then  being  in  Morocco's  Close,  in  the  Lawn 
Market  On  the  death  of  Rolland,  the  proprietor,  in  March,  172%  it 
fell  altogether  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Ruddiman  and  his  brother 
Walter,  and  was  ''sold  at  the  shop  of  Alexander  Symmers,  bookselier,  in 
the  Parliament  Square.*'  The  size  was  at  this  time  four  small  qoaito 
pages,  with  two  columns  in  each  page,  and  fif^y  lines  to  the  ccdnmo,  so 
that  it  contained  in  all  only  four  hundred  lines.  In  the  year  of  ihe  Re- 
bellion of  the  young  Pretender,  the  government  kept  its  eye  upon  the 
Caledonian  Mercury^  on  account  of  the  avowed  Jacobite  principles  of  its 
conductor ;  and  the  son  of  Ruddiman,  who  managed  it  for  his  £Bthei; 
having  incautiously  copied  a  ^tom  seditious  article  firom  an  English  ioorod, 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tolbooth  m  Edinburgh,  tmd  ahfao^gh 
the  interest  of  the  elder  Ruddiman  subsequently  procured  his  discharge, 
he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  a  disease  which  he  had  contracted  ia  t&t 
wison.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  continued  to  be  the  properly  of  the 
Ituddiman  fiunily  until  May,  177^  when  it  was  sold,  togetiier  wii&  the 
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]^ntiDff*h<»i8e  and  materials^  by  the  trustees  of  Thomas  Ruddiman's 
grandchildren  to  John  Robertson,  a  typographer,  from  whom  it  paoBsed 
into  the  hands  of  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  AUen,  who  is  the  present  pro* 
prietor. 

Ruddiman  was  much  more  than  a  newspaper  printer,  or  librarian  ;  he  - 
was  a  classical  scholar  and  editor  of  dasrics ;  a  grammarian  and  an  anno- 
tator  of  grammar ;  an  historian  and  an  historical  controversialist ;  and 
he  has  had  his  life  written  in  nearly  five  hundred  well-filled  pages  by 
George  Chalmers.  He  was  bom  on  a  &rm  on  the  shore  of  the  Murray 
Firth,  in  the  parish  of  Boyndie,  within  three  miles  of  the  shire  town  of 
Banff,  and  was  educated  at  the  parish  school,  the  master  of  which,  George 
Morrison,  had  the  judgment  to  detect,  and  the  sense  to  encourage,  lus 
peculiar  leaning  to  the  classics,  and  to  Ovid  in  particular.  In  October, 
1690,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  left  his  father's  house  clandestinely,  with 
only  a  smuggled  sovereign  from  his  sister,  to  appear  in  King's  UoUeee, 
Aberdeen,  and  claim  one  of  the  bursaries  which  are  given  annually  to  uie 
best  Latin  scholars.  The  confidence  of  the  lad  was  well  founded,  and 
ihe  rustic,  meanly  dad  and  half  dressed  (for  he  had  been  robbed  on  the 
road  by  gipsies),  carried  away  the  richest  prize,  which  enabled  him  to 
study  Ureeic,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  during  four  terms.  On  the  20th 
June,  1694,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  then  became 
tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  school  of  Lawrence 
Kirk  in  the  Meams.  In  1700  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  next  year 
married  a  young  woman  of  good  family  in  the  Orkneys.  In  1703  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  under-keeper  of  the  Advocates*  Library,  and 
in  1706  sought  to  increase  the  small  income  which  he  derived  from  that 
office  by  taking  a  few  select  scholars,  and  writing  and  revising  for  the 
booksellers,  and  in  1707  by  holding  auctions  of  books  and  literary 
property.  It  was  not  until  1715  that  he  commenced  printing,  and  from 
that  time  he  continued  to  feed  the  press  which  his  brother  and  partner, 
Walter,  worked.  His  productions  were  chiefly  classical,  including  a 
Latin  grammar,  which  rose  to  great  favour,  till  1724,  when  he  began 
to  print  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  Ruddiman  died  at  Edinburgh, 
possessed  of  well-earned  and  carefully  husbanded  wealth,  on  the  19th 
January,  1757,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.* 

The  next  paper  of  any  note  that  followed  the  Caledonian  Mercury 
was  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal^  which  was  established  in  or  about 
the  year  1744,  and  is  still  in  existence,  as  is  also  the  Edinburgh  Adver* 
tiser,  started  January  3rd,  1764. 

While  these  several  papers  flourished  or  failed  in  Edinburgh,  the  pro- 
vinces were  following  the  example  of  the  capital,  and  rising  presses  of 
their  own.  The  fiist  of  these  towns  appears  to  have  been  Glasgow, 
which,  on  November  11th,  1715,  issued  the  Glasgow  Courant — a  titie 
afterwards  changed  to  the  West  Country  Intelligence.  It  contained 
twelve  quarto  |pages,  and  appeared  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri* 
dayik  at  the  pnce  of  three-halfpence,  or  a  penny  to  regular  customers." 
A  file  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Glasgow  College  Library.  In  1729 
came  out  the  Glasgow  Journal^  which  has  existed  to  the  present  day* 


*  Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman.  London.  1794. 
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AbwJtwi  mmm  need  to  CHMgow,  havmi^  pioiuwi  A»  AhtnAm 
Amml  and  IfcHk  BrtAb  Maffmmne,  in  1746.  It  wm  franded  I17 
J«am  (3Mkiei%  aod  atiH  coiAibum  in  fab  tenij  ;  nd  tb»  fivfe  nmhr 
has  an  historical  interest  as  containing  a  report  of  the  battle  of  CiillnAii; 
after  wUob  its  piUnakisir  atams  to  have  b«eD  mmfmM.  ftr  -tiio  joan. 

AfaauttlMV  period,  alao^  iib»  Dmmfriis  Jbrnrmtd  qipcud  f  biifc  tint 
mman  atifl  to  have  been  but  i^rj  littlo  Jumawl  for  naiMpapMRB  im  9eo^ 
lMid,ferit]abalie?«dthat  atdiepenodof  tk«i«i»UM  of  1745  ifcov 
wmoBly,  in  die  wfaela  o£  Seotiano,  three  neiivpafm,  tfpoof  wfaichiPW 
pabKdnd  IB  £diid>aigh,  and  OM  in  CUasgorwv  In  1782^  ^  Monber  bal 
UMMwdtooght}  hLl792itif«a£9artaaa;  adlia  1796, tfauton. 


XVIIL 

Irish  Kemapers— The  fot  IMUin  Payei^  Qaerge  Ealkaasp^Tbe  Vm^imM 
Press— Waterford— Belfast*- nu  Freamm's  Jbunia^-Dr.  LoeiM   ffnM»rftn'b  Ams 

Xetter— The  Government  Press  discomfTted— The  Organ  of  the  JSigltt:  the 
ITiMOfi  iatar«--Kiimberof  Pliers  at  the  dose  of  ^e  Century. 

In  saarohing  for  the  oarliort  Irish  newBpaper,  we  torn  <mr  Ae  masacC 
napen  published  in  die  seyeateenth  cen^iry  witfaovt  findiw  'idL  ^WWa 
KBgland  waa  isarang  bar  broad  sheets  im  m^ts^  and  Soowiind  was  be- 
ginning to  interest  itself  in  pidilie  events,  liahuid  wa^ifcilL  Tfaa  ^Wa^ 
ranted  Tidings  from  Irolaiur  were  all  printed  in  London,  and  iken^rnvf 
possiUy  bare  been  no  press  in  the  eoimtxy-HserlBuilv  these  wae  ne  ne» 
paper— until  the  year  1700,  when  a  full-blown  daily  paper  eaaw  IbrA 
and  buzed  ihe  news  throogh  Dublin*  Tina  was  eallsd  JPm^'s  Oecmt* 
rmneu^  and  oontinued  for  mooa  than  half  a  eentoiy.  The  aecossd  DuUia 
p^par  was  not  started  until  1728,  hot  Aat^  tooy  was  a  Ul j  puUintthiea. 
It  waa  printed  Swift's  George  Falkenec^  and  naaaad  JUkansr^ 
Journal;  but  it  was  meat  careleidly  pcinied  and  eoapiled^ 
^  Dublin  was- for  some  timo  oenteni  with  two  newepapera;  h«i  the  an- 
vinoea  were  eyincing  a  deeim  for  news,  and,  first  of  all,  Waterfisrd,  wvieh 
gotra  loaal  organ  m  1729,  the  Wateffot^  Mying  Pos^  eontaina^  As 
most  material  news  both  foreien  and  domestick.*^  TUs  paper,  pawlsl 
on  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  and  embeilished  with  the  royalaim  rity  anni^ 
came  out  twiee.  a  w^e,  and  the  price  waa  a  halipennjfy*  ok  one  shillaf 
per  qnarter* 

Apparently,  next  to  Waterford  comes  Beifiut^  in  winch  01^  lypewsi 
the  Eeyiut  liews  Letter  (a  paper  still  in  ezisteDee),  ia  1737.. 

These'  are  all  the  traces  of  a  new^aper  press  whiA  we  eaon  find  ia 
pioyincial  Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the  centary »  Let  ua  xetoRi  ts 
Dublin, 

In  1768  diere  bounded  into  pubKe  fhrour  a  newspaper,  nortasedhya 
committee  of  United  Irishmen,  and  named  the  I^eeman^s  Jomrnal.  Tail 
new  and  popular  Dublin  pi^  was  put  under  the  management  of  Jk, 
Lucas,  who,  by  bis  tident  mi  M>ergy,  won  for  it  the  Iwheat  posidoa 
from  the  very  fint,  and  got  such  men  as  Grattan,  Fko^  Bai^  sai 


*  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  BewmperSlttm 
tolreland. 
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Yelyerton  for  hi8  coadjutors.  Its  influence  increased  when  its  editor  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
but  it  waned  on  his  death  in  1774,  £Edling  behind  Saunders's  ifews  Letter ^ 
which  had  been  started  about  tfie  same  time^  and  now  took  the  lead. 

The  Dtddm  Gagette  seems  up  to  thia  time  to  haye  been  less  of  an 
official  organ  than  the  London  Gaaette,  for  we  find  an  order  of  councO, 
dated  March  ISth,  1776,  prohibiting  its  publishing  any  news  not  gua- 
ranteed by  gOTemment. 

The  government^  recognising  the  power  of  the  press,  and  finding  that 
it  was  all  exerted  against  itsm  in  Ireland,  used  every  means  to  induce 
and  encourage  the  establishment  of  an  organ  in  Dunlin — but  in  vain* 
No  printer  would  run  the  risk  to  his  windows,  if  not  to  his  life,  of  printing 
a  newspaper  on  the  ^povemment  side,  so,  in  1780^  a  press  and  types,  and 
a  staff  of  English  editors,  printers,  and  compositors,  were  sent  <nit,  and  a 
paper  started  with  the  title  of  the  Volunteer  Evening  Posty  professing  to 
advocate  die  popular  dde.  At  last  it  was  found  wavering — ^the  secret 
oozed  ont^  and!^an  Irish  mob  was  up.  The  editor  fled  for  his  life  and  got 
away,  but  the  printer,  less  fortunate,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  populace^ 
and  waf  carried  to  tiie  Tenter-fields  and  tarred  and  feathered.  The  paoer 
fan^e  down,  and  the  press,  tjnpes,  and  materials  were  advertised  for  sale ; 
but  no  one  would  have  anything  to  do  with  die  obnoxious  Saxon  things, 
and,  after  Aree  years,  printers,  plant  and  all,  were  fetched  back  to 
Enc;land. 

H  may  well  be  supposed  that  during  the  agitadon  of  the  Union  in 
1797-98,  the  press  was  roused  to  stormy  action*  Se<Etion  was  uttered, 
treaion  OEiHed  patriotism,  and  murder  hiaden  under  the  name  of  political 
justice.  The  most  violent  perhaps,  of  the  papers  of  the  time  was  the 
Union  Star^  wMch  advocated  assassination  as  a  means  of  putting  dowa 
opposition,  and  in  one  particular  case  headed  an  article  attacking  an  in- 
mvidual  with  the  motto :  ^  Perhaps  some  arm  more  luc^  than  the  rest 
mi^  reach  his  heart  and  free  the  world  from  bondage.'^ 

Tins  paper  was  secretiy  printed  and  posted  tm  on  tiie  walls  in  tiie 
night,  and  all  tiie  efforts  of  the  autiiorities  were  for  the  time  unable  to 
SDpprees  it  A  reward  of  seven  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  the 
printer,  but  the  secret  was  feitiifully  preserved,  and  the  very  placards 
offering  tiie  reward  were  covered  over  in  the  night  witii  this  ^laik  organ 
of  blo<Kl  and  murder. 

The  number  of  papers  unbHshed  throughout  Ireland  had  increased  fiff 
more  rapidly  than  m  Scotland*  In  1782  there  were  only  8,  but  in  179Q 
there  were  27,  and  in  1795  tiiere  were  35* 
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Att  OMNTUMaAmBltUMf  LITBBABimr,  CHIB7LT  ILLUBTSATiyB  OF 

BARBowoN'wrr:' 
VIII. 

THE  "PAT  AIAXTSIOV." 

§4. 

Sometimes  il  [Eatnpelia]  lieth  in  pat  aJhuUm  to  a  known  ttoiy.^BAXBOwr 
SermomXIV. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle  are  liberally  interspersed  with  pat 
allnnons,  of  a  sifl;nificant  and  highly  diTermfied  sort  Sometimes  the 
<^  known  story"  thus  alluded  to,  is  of  the  homeliest ;  as  where  the  Editor 
of  "  Sartor  lUsartus**  ironically  remarks,  of  Geology  and  Goognoay,  that 
what  with  the  labours  of  our  Werners  aiMl  Huttons,  what  with  the  ardent 
genius  of  their  disciples,  it  has  come  about  that  now,  to  many  a  Royal 
oociety,  the  Creation  of  a  World  is  little  more  mysterious  than  the  cook- 
ing of  a  Dumpling — *^  concerning  which  last,  indeed,  there  have  been 
minds  to  whom  the  question,  How  the  Apples  were  g^t  in»  presented 
difficulties."*  One  such  anxious  inouirer,  at  least, — a  crowned  head  too 
-^-have  all  men  read  of,  in  the  free-and-easy  rhymes  and  pungent 
personalities  of  Peter  Pindar.  Sometimes  again  the  ''known  story**  is  of 
•acred  character;  as  where  comment  is  made  on  certain  admirerv  of 
Bums  who  haye  felt  scandalised  at  his  ever  resolving  to  gauge^  and  who 

would  have  had  him  lie  at  the  pool,  till  the  spirit  of  Patronage  stirred 
the  waters,  that  so,  witii  one  Mendly  plunge,  all  his  sorrows  might  be 
healed."!  Sometimes  the  allusion  is  to  a  nursery-tale ;  as  where  we  read 
of  Voltaire  that  having  secured  that  stronghold,  Public  Opimon,  with 
great  art  he  maintained  it,  "  though  ever  and  anon  sallying  out  from  it, 
far  beyond  the  permitted  limits.  But  he  has  his  coat  of  darkness,  and 
his  shoes  of  swiftness,  like  that  other  Killer  of  Giants."^  Sometimes  it 
is  to  a  fact  in  history ;  as  where,  of  the  same  Voltaire  we  read,  that 

even  in  tiie  height  of  his  glory  he  has  a  strange'  sensitiveness  to  the 
judgment  of  the  world :  could  he  have  contrived  a  Dionysius'  ear,  in  the 
Jteue  Traversi^re,  we  should  have  found  him  watching  at  it,  night  and 
day-"§  Or  where  the  author's  favourite  doctrine  respecting  Self-Con* 
sciousness  is  propounded,  with  the  avowal  of  his  ^'  not  wondering  that 
Society  should  feel  itself,  and  in  all  ways  complain  of  aches  and  twinges, 
for  it  has  su£Fered  enough.  Napoleon  was  but  a  Job's-comforter,  when 
he  told  his  wounded  Staff-officer,  twice  unhorsed  by  cannon-balls,  and 
with  half  his  limbs  blown  to  pieces,  '  Vous  vous  ecoutez  trap  /*"  ||  And 
sometimes  the  allusion  is  to  a  bit  of  mythology,  or  apocryphal  ha^okgyt 
of  the  kind  following :    Consider  it  well,  Metaphysics  is  the  attem^  of 


*  Sartor  Besartns,  Book  I.  ch.  i.  f  Carlyle's  Critical  Essays:  <<BanB.* 
tilbid.     Voltaire.''  §  IMd.  |  Iba  •'Cbancteristks.- 
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the  mind  to  rise  above  the  mind;  to  enriron^  and  dmt  in,  or  as  we  saj 
comprehend  the  mind.  Hopdlets  stragrie,  for  wt«ett  as  for  die  foolieheet ! 
What  strength  of  sinew,  or  athletic  skOi,  will  enable  the  stoutest  athlete 
to  fold  his  own  body  in  his  arms,  and,  by  lifting,  lift  up  kimselff  The 
Irish  Saint  swam  the  Channel  '  *  carrying  his  he«l  in  his  teeth bat  the 
fSsat  has  nerer  been  imitatedf"* 

Hardly  a  division  or  subdivision  of  Barrow^s  eutrapelia  but  may  find 
matter  to  the  purpose  in  the  writings,  prose  and  vesse,  of  Thomas  Hood* 
Mu  management  of  the  pat  allusion,  hu  selection  of  some  known  story, 
it  were  a  misdemeanour  to  overiook.    When  libbie  Campbell,  the 


*  Cariyle's  Critioal  Essays:  Characteristics." 

Another  example  or  two  firom  so  original  an  aathor  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  at 
least  by  those  who  have  no  insuperable  olgections  ^ther  to  Carlyle  or  to  foot* 
notes. 

Of  the  Old  School  of  German  Poetry,  as  attacked  without  mercy  or  intermis- 
sion by  the  New,  we  are  told,  that  it  '*  was  at  length  displaced  and  hunted  out 
cf  being;  or,  like  Partridge  the  Astrologer,  reduced  to  a  life  which  could  be  nrored 
to  be  no  life." 

Again:  ^Rty  that  a  nation  [Herr  Sauerteig  logmimr^  1843]  cannot  reform 
itself  as  the  English  are  now  trjring  to  do,  1^  wliat  their  newspapers  call  '  tre- 
mendous cheers !'  Alaf ,  it  cannot  be  done.  Befonn  is  not  joyous  but  grievous. 
.  .  .  .  The  serpent  sheds  not  his  old  skin  without  rusty  disconsolateness ;  he  is 
not  happy  but  miserable !  In  the  Water-cure  itself^  do  you  not  sit  steeped  for 
months;  washed  to  the  heart  in  demental  drenchings ;  and,  like  Job,  are  made  to 
curse  your  day  ?  Beforming  of  a  nation  is  a  terrible  busincM !  Thus  too,  Medea, 
wben  she  made  men  young  again,  was  wont  (dbi  Hmmtil)  to  hew  them  in  pieces 
with  meat-axes ;  cast  them  into  caldrons,  and  bdl  them  for  a  length  of  time." 

An  Original  Man  in  the  act  of  hmUmg  his  lifo  together  is  a  guess  and  pro- 
blem as  yet,  not  to  others  only  but  to  himseUl  Hence  sooh  eriticym  1^  the 
l^standers ;  loud  no-knowledge :  loud  miaknowledge !  It  is  like  the  opening  of. 
the  Slsherman's  Casket  in  the  AraUan  Tale,  this  beginning  and  growing  up  of  a 
life ;  yagne  toM^e  wayering  hither  and  tMther ;  some  features  of  a  Qenie  looming 
through ;  of  the  ultimate  shape  of  which  no  fisherman  or  man  can  judge." 

In  another  mood:  ^  If  a  Dr.  Kitchener  boast  that  his  sjrstem  is  in  high  order, 
Dietetic  Philos<^hy  may  indeed  take  credit;  but  [here  we  hsTe  the  doctrine  of 
Self-Consdousness  again]  the  true  Peptidan  was  that  Countryman  who  answered 
that,  *  for  his  part,  he  had  no  system.' " 

The  first  use  of  riches,  our  author  elsewhm  obterres,  is,  especially  for  the  man 
bom  rich,  to  teach  him  ndth  in  them— till  he  becomes  not  a  man  but  (alluding  to 
that  pet  phrase  in  the  Thurtell  and  Weare  bnshiess)  <*a  gigman,— one  who 
*  always  kept  a  gig,'  two-wheeled  or  four-wheeled.  Consider  too  what  this  same 
l^gmu^ood  issues  in;  consider  that  first  and  most  stupendous  of  gigmen, 
fliaeton,  the  son  of  Sol,  who  droTc  the  brightest  of  all  conccdyable  gigs,  yet  with 
the  sorrowftiUest  result  Alas,  Phaeton  was  his  father's  heir ;  bom  to  attain  the 
highest  fortune  without  earning  it :  he  had  hmU  no  sun-chariot  (could  not  build 
the  simplest  wheelbarrow),  but  could  and  would  insist  on  drivmg  one ;  and  so 
broke  his  own  stifiTneck,  sent  gig  and  horses  spinning  through  infinite  space,  and 
set  the  uniyerse  on  fire  V* 

In  a  fling  at  the  Game  Laws  occurs  the  question :  **But  if  a  Rome  was  once 
sayed  by  geese,  need  we  wonder  that  an  England  is  lost  bj  partridges  ?  We  are 
sons  of  Eye,  who  barteretr  Paradise  for  an  apple." 

And  in  a  comparison  of  the  conyersaticmal  powers  of  our  Johnson  and  of 
France's  contemporary  Diderot :  Had  we  the  stronger  man,  then  ?  Be  it  rather, 
as  in  that  Dud  of  Corar-de-Lion  with  the  light,  nimble,  yet  also  inyindble 
Saladin,  that  each  nation  had  the  strength  which  most  befitted  it." 

Said  we  not  at  starting  that  there  was  diyersity  in  the  known  stories  to  which 
Mr.  Cariyle's  pat  allusions  are  made  ?  and  do  not  our  quotations  prove  it  a  true 
saying,  as  fiir  as  they  go  ? 

Aug. — ^VOL.  ex.  NO.  GOGOXL.  2  V 
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ttrton  woman,"  amTes  at  Tylnej  Hall,  the  driyer  pulls  np  with  a  snd- 
deimets  which  sends  her,  and  the  two  hc^ses,  on  their  hanncheay  while 
the  shock  breaks  the  cords  of  her  trunk  on  the  roof :  The  box  inune- 
diately  pitdied  off  and  burst  open,  and  scattered  audi  a  quantity  q£ 
misoeUaneoiis  artides,  that*  like  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian  Ni^^iii, 
when  the  genie  emerged  from  the  chest,  eyerybody  wondered  how  such 
a  bulk  could  haye  been  contained  in  such  a  box.  And  as,  in  the  same 
story,  then  came  in  the  first  place  '  a  very  thick  smoke  which  formed  a 
gnat  mttt,'  so  oat  of  the  Scotchwoman's  trunk  there  ascended  a  denae 
cloud  of  dust,  which  appeared  to  have  escaped  from  a  large  bag  or  poke 
of  oatmeal,  Ac."*  We  have  already  had  this  "  known  story"  in  thi 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Carlyle—but  the  distinct  use  made  of  it  by  the  two 
writers  is  not  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

That  unique  performance,  the  eolden  legend  of  Miss  Kilmansegg  and 
her  Predous  Leg,  oyerflows  with  illustrations  of  die  kiiid  now  under 
reyiew.  That  young  lady's  nativity  is  accompanied  with  agns  and 
omens  ''more  than  at  Owen  Glendower's  birth."  Her  birth<ky  cele- 
bration is  ''  on  a  scale  as  yast  as  that  huge  repast,  with  its  loads  and 
cargoes  of  drink  and  botargoes,  at  the  Birth  of  the  Babe  in  Rabelab." 

Hnndreds  of  men  were  itim'd  into  bea$t$. 
Like  the  guests  at  Gire^s  horrible  feasts. 
By  the  magic  of  ale  2^d  dder. 

She  is  fed  bom  a  golden  boat,  widi  a  golden  spoon — 

And,  although  the  tale  seems  faboloas, 
^s  said  her  tops  and  bottoms  were  gilt, 
Like  the  oats  in  that  Stable-yard  Palace  built 

For  the  hor$«  of  HeUogabeUui.\ 

Of  her  immediate  kinsfolk  we  are  told  that 

—money  had  stuck  to  the  race  through  life 

iAs  it  did  to  the  bushel  when  cash  so  life 
?o8ed  AU  BaMe  brothet^s  m/e). 

At  the    christening,"  again, 

(jk>ld !  still  gold !  it  rain'd  on  the  nurse 
Who,  unlike  Danae,  was  none  the  worse ; 
There  was  nothing  but  guineas  glistening. 

Then,  as  Iffiss  grows  up,  as  for  her  flatterers,  toadies,  ^  hoc  gemu  omm, 
why, 

They  praised  her  falls,  as  well  as  her  walk, 

Flatterers  made  cream  cheese  of  chalk, 

They  praised — ^how  they  praised  her  veiy  small  talk. 

As  if  it  fell  from  a  Solon ; 
Or  the  girl  who  at  each  pretty  phrase  let  drop 
A  ruby  comma,  or  fearl  full-stop, 
Or  an  emerald  semi-coloiL 

She  is  presented  in  due  time  with    a  yery  rich  bay  named  Banker* — 


•  Tylney  Hall,  c  xy. 

t  A  false  quantity,  by-the-by,  or  else  a  £ialty  rhyme  %  diooie  ym  hoBi 
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And  then  when  Banker  obtain'd  a  pat. 
To  see  how  he  arch'd  his  neck  at  that ! 

He  snorted  with  pride  and  pleasure ! 
Like  (he  tteed  in  ike  fable  so  lofty  and  grand. 
Who  gave  the  poor  Ass  to  understand 
That  he  didn't  carry  a  bag  of  sand, 

But  a  burden  of  golden  treasure. 

Banker  mns  away  with  her,  however ;  and  with  the  running 
pat  allusions  too  come  fast  and  furious  : 

——Away !  away !  she  could  ride  a  dead  heat 
With  the  dead  who  ride  so  fast  and  fleet 
In  the  Ballad  of  Leonora  ! 

Away  she  gallops ! — ^it's  awful  work ! 
If  s  faste^r  than  Turpin*s  ride  to  York 

On  Bess,  that  noble  clipper ! 
She  has  circled  the  Bing  [-—she  crosses  the  Park ! 
Mazeppay  although  he  was  stripped  so  staric, 

Maseppa  couldn't  outstrip  her  I 

From  the  park  she  is  whirled  onwards  into  stony  streets : 

Sick  with  horror  she  shuts  her  eyes. 
But  the  very  stones  seem  uttering  cries, 

As  they  did  to  that  Persian  daughter. 
When  she  climbed  up  the  steep  vociferous  hill 
Her  little  silver  flagon  to  fill 

With  the  magical  Golden  Water  ! 

The  accident  results  in  the  Golden  Leg,  whereby  hangs  (or  whereon  de- 
pends) the  tale.  What  a  sensation  is  caused  by  the  sound  of  that  foot 
coming  up-stairs  to  an  evening  party,  among  heiress-hmiters  and  mar- 
riageable gold-worshippers  all  and  sundry  I — 

When  slow,  and  heavy,  and  dead  as  a  dump. 
They  heard  a  foot  beffin  to  stump. 

Thump !  lump ! 

Lump !  thump ! 
Like  the  spectre  \n  Bon  Gtovanni  / 

(Or — ^to  take  firom  another  stanza  a  pat  allusion  to  another  known 
story — 

Hark !  as  slow  as  the  strokes  of  a  pump, 

Liunp  1  thump  I 

Thump!  lump! 
As  the  Oiani  of  Castle  Otranto  might  stump 
To  a  lower  room  from  an  upper.) 

And,  once  more,  when  on  her  way  to  church  to  be  married,  we  see  her 
wearing  a  wreath  of  most  wonderful  splendour — diamonds,  and  pearls, 
so  rich  in  device,  that,  according  to  calculation  nice,  her  head  was  worth  as 
royal  a  price  as  the  head  of  the  Young  Pretender;''  as  she  stmnps  along, 

Led  by  the  Count,  with  his  sloe-bhick  eyes 
Bright  with  triumph,  and  some  surprise, 
Like  Jnson  on  making  sure  oOusprige 
The  famous  Mexican  Galleon!^ 


*  "  Misg  Kihnantegg  and  her  Fredons  Leg,"  jeiiiii. 
2v2 
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Thii  is  a  selection  onIy»  from  a  single  poem  of  Thomas  Hood's :  wittt 
dien  would  a  collection  be  of  all  the  pat  allusions  ? 

Yet  must  a  few  examples  be  added,  bj  the  reader^s  leaye,  from'otiier  of 
so  "rich  and  rare"  an  author's  nuscellanies.  Thus — describing  Ae 
Tanished  joys  of  schoolboy  life,  this  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue : 

My  kUe-^^w  fast  and  ixc  it  flew  I 
Whilst  \,a9ort  o/Franklm,  drew 
My  pleasare  fHm  tke$iy/* 

A  sleeper  oppressed  by  a  Night-Mare^  of  a  thorough-bred  mat^  reooris 
how 

li^th  many  a  bound  she  caper'd  round  sod  round  him  like  a  danoe» 
He  fear'd  indeed  some  wild  caress  would  end  the  fearful  trance. 
And  felt  himself,  and  saw  himself — ^the  phantasy  was  horrid  !— 
Uke  old  BedffomtUlet,  with  a  iioe  imprinted  on  his  forehead  If 

Etchers  are  cautioned,  in  that  admirably  ingenious  play  upoa  waA 
which  comprises  the  entire  rationale  of  the  Etching  art,  to  ke^  dieir plate 
out  of  Hie  reach  of  senrants,  lest  the  footman  <»ange  it,  or  the  botlar 
dean  it- 
Nay,  the  Housemaid,  perchance,  in  her  passion  to  scmb. 
May  suppose  the  dull  metal  in  want  of  a  rub. 
Like  uie  Shield  which  Swift's  readers  remember. 

Even  the  known  story  of  Lady  Sale  gets  punningly  if  not  OTer  pa% 
alluded  to  in  the  last  stanza : 

Thus  your  Etching  complete,  it  remains  but  to  hint. 
That  with  certain  assistance  from  paper  and  print, 

Which  the  proper  Mechanic  will  settle. 
Ton  may  charm  all  your  friends — ^without  any  sad  tale 
Of  such  perils  and  ms  as  beset  Lady  Sale — 

With  a  fine  Lidia  Proof  of  your  Metal.} 

In  a  certain  episode  about  a  deaf  Welshman  who  came  to  a  aoigeon  ftr 
advice,  we  are  told  that 

 the  Aurist  only  took  a  mug. 

And  poured  in  his  ear  some  acoustical  drug. 
That  instead  of  curing  deafen'd  him  rather, 
Ab  Hamlet's  unde  served  Hamlet's  father  !$ 

And,  once  more,  the  following  grotesque  allusion  is  Hood's  Own,  aD  ofcr, 
-—in  the  denunciation  of  Dame  Eleanor's  scandal-mongering,  miscUef- 
making  gossips : 

Women !  the  wretches !  had  soQ'd  and  marr'd 

Whatever  to  womanly  nature  belongs ; 

For  the  marriage  tie  they  had  no  regard. 

Nay,  sped  their  mates  to  the  sexton  s  yard, 

(Like  Madame  Laffaige,  who  with  poisonous  pinches 

£ept  cutting  off  her  L  by  inches)  || — 

this  last  bit  being,  like  the  whole  of  the  poem  whence  it  is  takm^ 
ihoroug^y  characteristic  of  that  strangely  composite  amalgam  of  the 


f  ^  •<  A  Betroipective  Beview."  f  ^  Deseii-Boni. 

L  t«**£tching  Moralised."  {  A  Tale  of  a  Trumpet.  |  Ibid. 
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hidieroiii  and  the  lerioiiSy  the  ironical  and  the  earnest— that  conjunctive 
mood  of  warning  and  denouncmg  with  punning  and  funning— which  is 
almost  peculiar  to  this  true  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

Pat  was  the  allusion  made  b^  Charles  Lamb  when  reproached  for  at- 
tending a  certiun  wedding,  to  giye  away  the  bride,  in  his  customary  suit 
of  sables.  One  of  the  handsome  Miss  T  s**  told  him  this  was  a  sole- 
cism. She  was  pleased  to  say  that  she  had  never  seen  a  gentleman  be- 
fore me  give  away  a  bride,  in  black.  Now  black,"  continues  Elia,  has 
been  my  ordinary  apparel  so  long — indeed  I  take  it  to  be  the  proper 
costume  of  an  author — the  stage  sanctions  it — that  to  have  appeared  in 
some  lighter  colour  would  have  raised  more  mirth  at  my  expense  than 
the  anomaly  had  created  censure.  But  I  could  perceive  that  the  bride's 
mother,  and  some  elderly  ladies  present  (God  bless  them  !),  would  have 
been  well  content,  if  I  had  come  in  any  other  colour  than  that  But  I 
got  over  the  omen  by  a  lucky  apologue,  which  I  remembered  out  of 
Pilpay,  or  some  Indian  author,  of  all  the  birds  being  invited  to  the  liDnet's 
wedding,  at  which,  when  all  the  rest  came  in  their  gayest  feathers,  the 
raven  alone  apologised  for  his  cloak  because  *  he  had  no  other.'  This 
tolerably  reconcildl  the  elders.''* 

The  novels  of  John  Gait  show  a  fond  frequency  of  allusion  to  known 
stories  of  a  ^miliar  sort.  Lawrie  Todd  describes  himself  walking  with 
that  pawky  plague  of  his  life,  Bailie  Waft,  in  procession  to  the  ceremony 
of  founding  the  city  of  Judiville,  hand-in-hand  as  loringly  as  the  two 
babes  in  the  wood."  The  Bailie  gets  fou^  and  Lawrie  saves  him  from 
getting  suffocated;  but  for  all  that  he  did  not  mend  his  manners ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  like  the  serpent  that  bit  the  countryman  who  warmed 
it  to  life  in  his  bosom,  and  vexed  me  as  much  as  ever."t  Again :  when 
Lawrie  suspects  the  ancient  vestal,  Miss  Beeny,  of  designins^  to  lure  him 
into  matrimony,  Is  it  within  possibility,"  he  exdums,  that  I  may  be 
caught  in  the  trapi  of  yon  Tabitha  Bramble?  Shell  6nd  I'm  not 
a  Lismahaffo."}  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  the  Serpent  and  the  Rustic, 
and  Humphrey  Clinker,  being  pretty  well  known  stories. 

Add  a  sample  from  Captain  Marryat's  marine  stores.  When  Lieute- 
nant Phillott  draws  the  long  bow  at  a  venture,  in  emulation  of  that 
Mendez  Pinto,  or  Munchausen  of  the  ''real  salt"  service,  Captain 
Kearney,  ''  You'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Phillott,"  objects  the  latter,  *'  but  you 
sometimes  tell  strange  stories.  I  do  not  mind  it  myself,  but  the  example  is 
not  good  to  my  young  relation  here,  Mr.  Simple."  "  Captain  Kearney," 
renlies  the  first  lieutenant,  laughing  immoderately  (and  alluding  patly), 
<'ao  you  know  what  the  pot  called  uie  kettle  ?"§ 

Next,  a  hurried  dip  into  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends."  For  instance,  two 
knightly  visitors  to  the  Thoulouse  conjuror  observe,  among  other  appro- 
priate sights  in  his  laboratory,  that 

From  the  roof  a  huge  crocodile  hangs  rather  low. 
With  a  tail,  such  as  that,  which,  we  all  of  us  know, 
Mr.  Waterton  managed  to  tie  in  a  bow.|| 


•  Last  Bssa/sof  EUa:  *<The  Wedding."  f  Lawrie  Todd,  part iv.  cb.  TiL 
%  lUd.pan  vU.  eh.  vL  {  Peter  ^ple,  voL  IL  ch.  ziL 

I  A  Lsgend  of  Languedoo* 
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Wlien  Ihate  Tuitors  hare  teen  all,  and  a  little  more  than,  dbej  wnM, 
they  daah  homewards  on  horseback  in  forious  mood. 

And  the  stones  rattle  nnder  their  hoofs  as  the?  ride. 
As  if  poor  Thoulouse  were  as  mad  as  Cheapside — 

alluding  to  the  tolerably  known  story"  of  John  Crilpin,  ia  whose  in- 
stance 

The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 
As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

Sir  Aluxed  and  Lady  Denne  are  quoted  by  peasant  and  peer 

As  the  rarest  examples  of  love  ever  known. 
Since  the  days  of  Le  Ckivaler  d^Arbie  and  JoanWy 
•  Who  in  Bonnington  chancel  lie  scolptored  in  stone.* 

Let  no  man  call  Darby  and  Joan  an  unknown  story,  nor  &il  to  recognise 
those  old  friends  with  a.  new  French  face. 

One  random  specimen  must  suffice  from  the  wide-spread  pleasantries 
of  Washington  Irving.  Ready  Money  Jack  is  described  by  Geof&ej 
Crayon  as  one  of  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  countr}%  without  being  ahle 
to  reason  about  the  matter.  "He  has  that  admirable  qualitr  for  a 
tough  arguer,  also,  that  he  never  knows  when  he  is  beat.  He  has  half 
a  dozen  old  maxims,  which  he  advances  on  all  occasions,  and  though  his 
antagonist  may  overturn  them  never  so  often,  yet  he  always  brings  them 
anew  into  the  field.  He  is  like  the  robber  in  Ariosto,  who,  though  his 
head  might  be  cut  oflF  half  a  hundred  times,  yet  whipped  it  on  his 
shoulder  again  in  a  twinkling,  and  returned  as  sound  a  man  as  ever  to 
the  charge/'t 

When  Charles  Stuart's  creditors,  the  roguish  shopkeepers  at  Bruges,** 
are  dunning  him,  clamorously  and  en  nuuscy — in  Horace  Smith's  noTol, 
— ^the  monarch  pooh-poohs  a  courtier's  apprehension  with  "  TiUeyraUe^ 
man  I  the  mountsdn  and  the  mouse!"  One  pat  allusion.  But  when  one 
fellow  noisier  than  the  rest  holds  out,  and  persists  in  roaring,  Charles 
exclaims:  " Have  I  no  Walworth  to  mace  this  brawler  on  the  aeooce?" 
— ^which  makes  a  second.  Anon  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  appoaieo  the 
entire  corps  of  malcontents;  and  a  third  pat  allusion  occurs  in  the 
SLing^s  question  to  him  :  "  Did  you  charm  them  widi  the  wand  of 
Prospero,  that  you  have  so  soon  aUayed  the  storm  ?" — followed  by  a 
fourtn,  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Peer's  reply :  "  I  visited  them  aa  Joie 
did  Danae;  a  little  gold  and  a  few  fair  promises  sent  them  away 
contented."  t 

Mr.  Lowell's  rhyming  risume  of  Dana's  poetical  enterprisea  and  want 
of  enterprise  ends  with  a  pat  allusion  : 

That  he  once  was  the  Idle  Man  none  will  deplore. 
Bat  I  fear  he  will  never  be  anytMng  more ; 
The  ocean  of  song  heaves  and  fflittm  befine  him. 
The  depth  and  the  vastness  ana  longing  sweep  o'er  him. 
He  knows  every  breaker  and  shoal  on  we  chart, 
He  has  the  Coast  Pilot  and  so  on  by  heart. 
Yet  he  spends  his  whole  life,  like  the  man  in  the  &ble, 
Li  leammg  to  swim  on  his  libraiy-table.} 


•  A  Lay  of  St.  Romwold.  f  Braoebridge  Hall:  A  VUkge  PetWoHB.* 
X  Brambletye  Houm,  ch.  ix.  §  A  FaUe  for  Critios. 
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Anotber  American  poet  and  satirist,  Dr.  OHver  Holihee^  sBall  soppi^ 
tis  with  two  characteristic  illustrations:  one  from  his  onset  at  the 
transeendentalists,  whose  scorn  he  professes  to  court — 

0  might  these  couplets  their  attention  claim, 
That  gain  their  author  the  Philistine's  name; 
(A  stubborn  race,  that,  spuming  foreign  law. 
Was  much  belaboured  with  an  ass's  jaw  !)♦ — 

the  other  from  a  general  essaj  on  dress,  and  a  particular  section  on  shiri- 
ooUars,'  of  which  twin  duality  one  is  so  apt  to  be  an  unruly  member : 

Choose  for  yourself :  I  know  it  cuts  your  ear; 

1  know  the  points  will  sometimes  interfere; 
I  know  that  often,  like  the  filial  John, 
Whom  sleep  surprised  with  half  his  drapery  on. 
You  show  your  features  to  the  astonished  town 
With  one  side  standing  and  the  other  down.f 

Dr.  Holmes  ^stfully  affects  allusions  of  this  nursery-rhymes'  (Mrigin^ 
sometimes  taxing  a  little  the  rusty  memory  of  his  readers  (as  in  this  my 
son  John''  case),  to  know  what  be  is  alluding  to. 

Theodore  Hook,  referring  to  the  delegation  of  power  to  weak  or  Tulgar 
minds  as  being  at  all  times  perilous  and  imprudent,  describes  the  neces- 
sities of  society,  which  invest  the  tax-gatherer  or  the  toll-taker  with 
personal  authority,  as  great  and  flagrant  evils,  the  obvious  results  of 
which  are  impertinence  of  manner,  coarseness  of  language,  and  an  un- 
qualifled  disposition  to  tyrannise — and  then  patly  alludes  to  the  known 
story  of  **an  eminent  brewer,  now  no  more,"  who,  "finding  himself 
nniversally  despised  in  all  companies  with  which  he  mingled,  his  ^Mts 
doubted,  his  arguments  refuted,  and  his  capacity  questioned,  enjoyed  a 
pleasurable  counterpoise  for  the  miseries  of  his  insignificance,  in  walking 
forth  into  the  yard  of  his  brewhouse,  and  kicking  the  pigs  that  were 
feeding  on  the  grains.  It  was  a  triumph  to  his  little  mind  to  tyrannise 
over  something  that  had  breath  and  life.''^ 

In  another  of  his  tales  the  same  novelist  describes  how  Lord  Snowdon's 
attempts  at  grandeur  were  always  marred;  <'all  his  projects  for  self* 
exaltation  were  failures ;  and  it  generally  happened  widi  his  lordship,  as 
it  did  with  the  monkey  in  the  fable,  that  when  he  jumped  the  hi^iest  he 
exposed  himself  the  most."§ 

So  again  Rushton  and  Lydiard  are  reconciled  to  Jack  Brag's  obtna- 
siveness,  by  the  reflection  uaX^  attiBt  all,  he  may  do  good ;  the  sroallesfc 
wheel  in  a  great  piece  of  madiinery  has  its  wok  to  perform  to  keep  aD 
the  rest  goin^ ;  and  the  story  itself  is  designed  to  show  the  wonderfid 
utility  ot  which  the  meanest  and  stupid^  animal  extant  may  prove ; 
as  vide  the  fable  of  the  Lion,  the  Moose,  and  Meshes."!)  A  fMb 
that  has  been  prodigiously  in  demand,  first  and  last,  in  the  servioe  of 
eiUrapelia,  One  other  example,  however,  of  its  employniMit  will  heie 
suffice— and  firom  a  wit  and  humorist  whose  ample  funds  we  have  not 
hitherto  drawn  upon,  Mr.  Doughis  Jmold.      Don't  look  so  sootdi- 


*  Terpstehoie.  ^  VtuAai  AWajuMlamcfiu 

i  The  Widow,  ch.  vlL  §  The  Marquess,  ch.  L 

0  Jack  Brag,  ch.  L 
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PhMD — ^*  mayhap  I  can  serve  you.''  You  r  diadaiDfoUy  ezidaiins  the 
oapdTe  beauty.  «*Perfaape»''  rejoins  Cherub— ''for  all  I  am  bat  the 
naallest  of  the  prison  vermin.  Onoe,  you  know,  there  was  a  lion  in  a 
net»  when  there  came  bv  a  little  mouse. — Can't  I  run  for  bail  sn^ 
gests  the  mouse,  as  a  nibble  to  begin  with. 

Nor  must  our  fast-narrowing  space  omit  one  example  fixNn  the  humours 
of  Mr.  Peacock,  an  approved  good  master  of  eutrapeUa  in  nearly  all  its 
phases ;  who,  discussing  the  obstacles  that  lie  between  love  and  matri- 
mony, remarks,  in  one  of  his  sprightly  fictions,  that  the  arbitrary  institu- 
tions of  society  have  raised,  at  every  step,  so  many  complicated  impe<fi- 
ments  and  barriers  in  the  shape  of  settlements  and  ceremonies,  parents 
and  guardians,  lawyers,  Jew-brokers,  and  parsons,  that  many  an  ad- 
venturous  knight,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  conquest  of  the  Ue^>eriaa 
fruit,  is  obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  all  these  monsters,"  is  either 
repulsed  at  the  onset,  or  vanquished  before  the  achievement  of  hia 
•nterprise.f 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  manner  of  dealing  with  the  pat  allusion  most  also 
be  glanced  at.  When  Vincent  sneeringly  congratulates  Pelham  on  hia 
party  winning  the  day,  and  therefore  gaining  the  prises,  in  pobdcs* 
^^Pray,"  continues  his  baffled  lordship,  ''among  this  windfall  of  the 
Hesperian  fruit,  what  nice  little  apple  will  fall  to  yonr  share?"  }A.j 
good  Vincent,"  answers  the  good-natured  dandy,  '*  don't  let  us  anticipate; 
if  any  such  apple  should  come  into  my  lap,  let  it  not  be  that  of  disoofd 
between  us.**      Who  talks  of  discord  f*  inquires  Lftdv  RoseviUe,  joining 


celebrated  fruit  on  which  was  written  detur  pulchriori,  to  be  given  to 
the  fairest.    Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  make  him  a  present  to  your 


Again.  Let  childhood  have  its  way,  Mr.  Cazton  advises,  and  as  it 
began  where  genius  begins,  in  inquisitiveness,  it  may  find  what  genius 
finds.  ''  A  certain  Greek  writer  tells  us  of  some  man,  who,  in  order  to  save 
his  bees  a  troublesome  flight  to  Hymettus,  cut  their  wings,  and  placed 
before  them  the  finest  flowers  he  could  select.  The  poor  bees  made  no 
honey.  Now,  sir  [to  Mr.  Squills],  if  I  were  to  teach  my  boy,  I  should 
be  cutting  his  wings,  and  giving  him  the  flowers  he  should  find  himsel£ 
Let  us  leave  Nature  alone  for  the  present,  and  Nature's  loving  proxy,  the 
watchful  mother."  §  And  as  we  listen  to  Austin  Caxton,  we  see  him 
point  to  his  little  heir  sprawling  on  the  grass,  and  plucking  daisies  asi  the 
lawn ;  while  the  young  mother's  voice  rises  merrily,  laughing  at  the 
child's  glee. 

Here  is  another  of  Mr.  Carton's  maxims,  with  an  Aladdin  alluMon  ia 
it:  *^ Master  books,"  he  bids  Pisistratus,  **but  do  not  let  them  master 
you.  Read  to  live,  not  live  to  read.  One  slave  of  the  lamp  is  enough 
for  a  household:  my  servitude  must  not  be  a  hereditary  bondage." | 
And  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  diffusion  of  literary  taste — msomuoh  that 
whereas  the  literary  wokis  was  once  an  oligarchy,  it  is  now  a  republic — the 


*  l>oves  hi  a  Cage,  Act  L  So.  IL  f  Nightmare  Ahbqr,  ok  is. 

t  Pelham,  ch.  IxvU.  .  {  The  Caxtons,  ch.  It. 

I  Ibid,  part  iL  eh.  L 
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Mine  qiuunt,  #ise-heai^ed  sdioliur  goes  on  to  saj :  Do  you  not  see  that 
with  Uie  caltitation  of  the  masses  has  awakened  the  Literatme  of  the 
afiections?  Every  sentiment  finds  an  expositor,  every  feeling  an  oraole. 
Like  Epiroenides,  I  have  been  sleeping  m  a  cave;  and,  waking,  I  see 
tboee  whom  I  left  children  ate  bearded  men ;  and  towns  have  sprang  up 
in  the  landscapes  which  I  left  as  solitary  wastes."* 

Next  for  one  or  two  brief  obligations  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  this  same 
orMit  mobilier  department.  His  allusions  are  of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  ages 
and  aptitudes,  countries  and  climates.  Sometimes  to  the  tritest  of  fables 
—as  in  the  stanza  from  "  Piscator  and  Piscatrix,** 

O  loving  pair !  as  thus  I  gaze 
Upon  the  girl  who  smiles  always. 
The  little  hand  that  ever  plays 

Upon  the  lover's  shoulder ; 
In  looking  at  your  pretty  shapes, 
A  sort  of  envious  wish  escapc» 
(Such  as  the  Fox  had  for  the  Grapes) 

The  Poet  your  beholder.f 

Sometimes  to  an  old-world  story,  sacred  or  profane, — as  in  lines  on  the 
havoc  wrought  by  female  influence  on  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  Yankee 
Volunteers: 

Thus,  always  it  was  ruled. 
And  when  a  woman  smiled. 
The  strong  man  was  a  child. 

The  sage  a  noodle. 
Alcides  was  befooFd : 
And  silly  Samson  shorn. 
Long,  long,  ere  you  were  bom. 

Poor  Yankee  Doodle  It 

Again :  when  C.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  Esquire,  finds  himself  in  a  fix  be* 
tween  his  new  love  Lady  Hangelina,  and  his  old  love  Mary  Hann, 
"  There  they  stood  together,"  he  writes, — "  them  two  young  women.  1 
don't  know  which  is  the  ansamest.  I  coodn  help  comparing  them ;  and 
I  coodn  help  comparing  myself  to  a  certing  Hannimle  I've  read  of,  that 
fi»nnd  it  dimcklt  to  make  a  choice  betwigst  2  Bundles  of  A.''§ 

That  shrewd  censor  morum,  Mr.  Brown,  treating  (for  his  nephew's 
profit)  on  the  subject  of  Cheap  Swells,  incidentally  remarks :  "  To  be 
sure,  since  the  days  of  friend  ^sop.  Jackdaws  have  been  held  up  to 
ridicule  for  wearing  the  plumes  of  birds  to  whom  Nature  has  affixed  more 
gaudy  tails ;  but  as  Folly  is  constantly  reproducing  itself,  so  must  Satire^ 
and  our  honest  Mr,  Punch  has  but  to  repeat  to  the  men  of  our  gene- 
ration the  lessons  taught  by  the  good-natured  Hunchback,  his  prede- 
cessor."!! 

Of  the  Pendennises  at  Fairoaks,  and  the  company  they  kept,  it  is  said, 
If  they  were  not  the  roses,  they  lived  near  the  roses,  as  it  were,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  odour  of  genteel  life."^  This  is  one  of  the  anthor^s 

*  The  Caxtons,  part  viL  ch.  L 

I Thackeray's  Ballads.  (Lines  written  to  an  Album  print.) 
Ihid.  (The  Yankee  Volunteers.) 
The  Diary  of  C.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  Esq. 
Thackeray's  BfisceUaoies,  vol  iL  (Sketches  and  Tlravds  in  LoBdsn.) 
Pendennis,  ch.  iL 
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eherisfaed  allumoDfl.  It  is  used  again,  for  instaDce,  in  describing  the  wtAm 
•et  bj  Hany  Foker  on  Pendennis,  because  of  the  footing  the  lattor 
enjoyed  at  Ladj  Clayering's:  *'Fee  had  become  reallj  valuable  in  Mr. 
Foker't  eyes :  because  if  Pen  was  not  the  rose,  he  had  yet  been  near  that 
fragrant  flower  of  loye."*  The  transformation  visible  in  young  Pen's  old 
Bchooimaster,  when  school  hours  were  over,  is  happily  set  forth  :  Tea 
would  not  hare  thought  it  was  the  same*  man.  As  Cinderella  at  a  par- 
ticular hour  became,  from  a  Mazing  and  magnificent  prinoess,  quite  aa 
ordinary  little  maid  in  a  grey  petticoat,  so,  as  the  dock  struck  one,  al 
the  thundering  majesty  and  awful  wrath  of  the  schoolmaster  disappeared."t 
When  Pen,  in  love  with  the  uncultivated  Fotheringay,  worships  an  ideal 
of  his  own  creation,  it  is  said:  "  He  supplied  the  meaning  which  her 
words  wanted ;  and  created  the  divinity  which  he  loved.  Was  Titania 
the  first  who  fell  in  love  with  an  ass,  or  Pyg^malion  the  only  artist  who 
has  gone  crazy  about  a  stone  ?^  When  Pen  can  no  longer  meet  Blanche 
Amory  by  the  river-side  where  he  goes  a-fishing,  we  read :  He  came 
day  after  day,  and  whipped  the  stream,  but  the  '  fish  !  fish !'  wouldn't  do 
their  duty,  nor  the  Peri  appear.''§  And  another  favourite  and  ofi-re- 
peated  allusion  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  occurs  in  the  description  of  Pen^s 
feelings  to  BCss  Costigan,  after  recovering  from  the  Fotheringay  frenzy: 
For  though  this  young  gentleman  may  have  been  somewhat  capridoos 
in  his  attacnments,  and  occasionally  have  transferred  his  affections  from 
one  woman  to  another,  yet  he  always  respected  the  place  where  Love  had 
dwelt,  and,  like  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  desired  that  honours  should  be 

Eaid  to  the  lady  towards  whom  he  had  once  thrown  the  royal  pocket- 
andkerchief."||  Every  one  most  have  observed  the  frequency  with 
which  the  Sultan's  pocket-handkerchief  is  made  use  of,f  nor  ever  without 
effect,  in  the  inimitable  author's  diatribes  on  man's  treatment  of  woman. 


*  Pendennis,  ch.  xxzir.  f  Ibid.  ch.iL  {  Ibid.  di.  r. 


Mr.  Thackeray  is  at  least  as  fbnd  as  Mr.  Macaulaj  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
Eastern  tales  in  generaL  No  sooner  is  Pen's  first  magaciiie  artide  accepted,  and 
paid  for,  than  be  cries,  Thank  God!  I  can  make  my  own  wmjr  nowr  aai 
Wiurrington  ironically  continues,  ^  I  can  marry  the  grand  vizier's  dAiigfater," 
— while  Pen  himself  anon  exclaims :  What  an  Ainaschar  I  am  becaoae  I  have 
made  five  pounds  by  my  poems."— (Ch.  xxzlL)  Of  Blanche  Amory  we  are  toM, 
under  the  rose,  that  ^  when  nobody  was  near,  our  little  Sylphide,  who  scarcely  ate 
at  dinner  more  than  the  six  grains  of  rice  of  Anuna,  the  friend  of  the  Ghouls  m 
the  Arabian  Nights,  was  most  active  with  her  knife  and  fork,  and  ooBsnned  a 
v^  substantial  portion  of  mutton  cutlets."— (Ch.  xxzvii.) 

^  One  other  example,  from  Miss  Blanche's  quizzical  remarks  during  the  oumtiug 
soeue  with  Arthur.  ^  And  so  provided  I  bring  you  a  curtain  sum  of  maoey  and  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  you  condescend  to  fling  to  me  your  royal  pocket-bandtodndCl 
QngtrkomemrJ  We  used  to  call  your  Highness  the  Prince  of  Fairoaks.  What  an 
honour  to  think  that  I  am  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  to  bring  the  seat  in 
Parliament  as  Backsheesh  to  the  Sultan.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  clever,  and  that  I 
can  pbiy  and  sing  to  your  liking ;  my  songs  will  amuse  my  lord's  kkure."  *  Ani 
if  thieves  are  about  the  house,"  says  Pen,  grimly  pursuing  the  simile,  ^far^ 
besetting  thieves  in  the  shape  of  lurking  cares  and  enemies  la  ambush  and  naasfcsw 
in  arms,  my  Morgiana  will  dance  round  me  with  a  tainbovrine,  and  kill  all  my 
roffues  and  thieves  with  a  smile.  Won't  sheT  asks  Pen,  kioldng  as  If  he  did  not 
bc&eve  that  she  would.— (Ch.  Iziv.) 

iTtmiTTt  mfnrin  from  idrting  nnn  frthrr,  and  smlnsntljr  chaisotoristifi,  spoLlmn 


g  Ibid.  ch.  XXX. 
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When  Judge  Pyncheon,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  romance,  bends  forward 
to  kiss  his  young  kinswoman,  Phoebe, — unfortunately,  just  at  the  critical 
moment)  that  young  woman  instinctively  draws  back :  so  that  her 
highly  respectable  kinsman,  with  his  body  bent  over  the  counter,  and  his 
lips  protruded,  was  betrayed  into  the  rather  absurd  predicament  of  kiss- 
ing the  empty  air.  It  was  a  modern  parallel  to  the  case  of  Ixion 
embracing  a  cloud,  and  was  so«much  the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  judge 
prided  himself  on  eschewing  all  airy  matter,  and  never  mistaking  a 
shadow  for  a  substance.*'* 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks's  best  tale  will  supply  our  ante-penultimste  illustra- 
tion of  this  department  of  EutrapeKa :  "  It  was  known  that  the  Cabinet 
was  to  (all.  The  Opposition  trumpets,  some  of  them  Imzen  enough,  had 
long  been  sounding,  fierce  as  thoee  of  masquitoes,  around  the  Ministerial 
Jericho,  whose  walls  were  already  heaving  and  riving.  But  few  knew 
how  near  was  the  grand  cra8h."t 

Another  pat  allusion  ^  from  the  same  tale,  but  of  quite  another  kind. 
The  fascination  suddenly  exercised  by  a  dashing  flirt  over  a  shy  reclote 
is  thus  described :  Flora  turned  her  superb  eyes  upon  Eustace,  and 
almost  felt  compassion  towards  him  for  the  extreme  helplessness  with 
which  he  instantly  dropped  at  her  feet.  As  usual,  the  man  made  no  fight 
at  all.  It  was  really  no  victory  for  her ;  it  was  the  poor  racoon  on  his 
tree,  calling  to  the  never-missing  American  sportsman,  '  Oh,  is  it  you  ? 
you  needn't  fire,  I'll  come  down.'  '*J 

Last  scrap  of  all — from  Mr.  Dickens's  just-oondnded  fiction  (soon  to  be 
followed,  let  us  hope,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  our  own,  by  another  and  • 
worthier  of  his  faculty  and  fame) :  Mr.  Meagles  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Toung  Barnacle.  As  a  mere  flask  of  the  gol&n  water  in  the  tale  be- 
came a  full  fountain  when  it  was  poured  out,  so  Mr.  Meagles  seemed  to 
feel  that  this  small  spice  of  Barnacle  imparted  to  his  table  the  flavour  of 
the  whole  fiinnily  tree.''§ 


of  the  author's  Eastern  allasions ;  it  is  )i  propos  of  the  treatment  of  Fanny  Bolton 
by  Helen  Pendennis  and  ber  niece : 

When  our  Mahmouds  and  Selims  of  Baker-street  or  Belgrave-sqnare  visit 
their  Fatimms  with  condign  punishment,  their  mothers  sew  up  Fatima's  sack  for 
her,  and  her  sisters  and  sisters-in-law  see  her  well  under  water.  And  this  present 
writer  does  not  say  nay.  He  protests  most  solemnly  he  is  a  Turk,  too.  He  wears 
a  turban  and  a  beard  like  another,  and  is  all  for  the  wxk.  practice,  Bismiilah !  B«t 
O  you  spotlees,  who  have  the  right  of  capital  punishment  vested  in  yoo,  at  least 
be  very  cauiioas  that  you  make  away  with  the  proper  (if  so  she  may  be  called) 
person.  Be  very  sure  of  the  fact  before  you  order  &e  barge  out :  and  don't  pop 
your  subject  into  the  Bosphorus,  untU  you  are  quite  certain  that  she  deserves 
it.  This  is  all  I  would  urge  in  poor  Fatima's  behalf—- abeolmtely  all— not  a  word 
more,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  If  she's  guilty,  down  with  her— heave  over 
the  sack,  away  with  it  into  the  Golden  Horn  bubble  and  squeak,  and  justice  being 
done,  give  way,  men,  and  let  us  pull  hack  to  supper."— (Cn.  liiL) 

There  is  grave  thought,  as  well  as  light  manner,  here ;  to  whidi  eommizture 
the  reader  will  not,  we  hope,  object ;  else  were  it  better  for  him  to  skip  Eutrapelia 
altogether,  in  tiie  coarse  of  his  montUy  intercourse  with  this  magasine.  TrUUng 
indeed  woold  this  dish  of  trifle  be^  were  there  nothing  solid  by  way  of  substratum 
to  the  whole,  nothing  to  digest,  nothing  to  carry  away.  EvrpcnrcXm  were  indeed, 
in  that  case,  the  mert  foolish  tidking,  which  is  not  convenient. 
*  The  House  of  the  Seven  QaUes,  ch.  viiL  t  Aspen  Court,  ch.  zviL 

}  Ibid.  dL  six.  f  Little  Dorrit,  ch.  xvfi. 
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A  8WBDI8H  VOYAGB  BOUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  TEAES 
1861,  1868, 1868. 

TBAHSLATSD  BT  BU8HBT. 

Sydney,  October.  1852. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  September,  we  suled  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  for  tne  rock  Eimeo,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Morea,  whidi  is 
fiuntly  visible  from  PapitL  On  reaching  it  the  same  day,  oar  com- 
mander, who  was  always  anxious  to  give  us  every  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing our  scientiBo  researches,  sent  ns  ashore  in  two  boats,  whilst  ^ 
frigate  lay  at  some  little  distance.  Entering  by  a  small  channel  within 
the  extensive  coral  reef  that  surrounds  the  island,  we  rowed  towards  a 
large  town,  which  stretched  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  along  one  s& 
of  the  deep  gulf.  The  whole  island  appears  to  be,  if  poesible,  more  hUlj 
even  than  Tahiti,  filled  with  rocks  in  the  form  of  columns,  having  sharp 
pinnacles,  and  with  ridges  lying  between  them  covered  with  rich  vegeta- 
tion. Just  under  the  highest  and  most  pointed  peak  lies  a  valley  respect- 
ing which  there  is  an  old  tradition.  The  story  goes,  that  a  god,  in  a 
fit  of  violent  passion,  once  cast  his  mighty  spear  down  thither,  and  that 
immediately  the  waters  from  the  deep  gulf  flowed  into  it,  whose  Uoe 
waves,  reflecting  the  surrounding  lof^y,  well-wooded  hills,  has  ever  stnce 
offered  a  splendid  picture. 

From  the  town,  where  the  Kanak  houses,  like  those  at  Papiti,  lay 
almost  hidden  by  thick  groves  of  palms  and  cocoa-nut-trees,  I  wandered 
alonfi^  the  shore  amidst  guava  bushes  and  fig-trees  to  the  end  of  the 
beach,  where  the  Swedish  consul  resided  at  a  cnarming  hanenda,**  and 
where  I  obtained  a  guide,  who  conducted  me  over  the  swampy  low  land 
to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  clifis.  Nature  wore  the  same  appearance  heie 
as  at  Tahiti.  This  place  was  very  interesting  in  a  zo<^ogical  point  of 
view. 

Eimeo  was  formerly  known  for  its  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  hot 
these  have  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  French  invasion.  Oranges  grow 
here  in  great  quantities,  and  they  are  shipped  to  California  for  sale ;  we 
saw  an  English  brig  lying  in  the  harbour  laden  with  them.  Thb  iidaod 
is  remarkable  for  a  mineral  spring,  whence  the  gas  ascends  in  large  boiling 
bubbles ;  a  supply  from  this  spring  was  taken  on  board  our  ship  for  use. 
We  sailed  in  the  evening  with  a  favourable  breeze,  and  soon  deseried 
Cook's  Islands  in  the  north.  On  the  28th  we  approached  Savage  Islaodt 
lying  east  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  As,  about  mid-day,  we  were  passii^ 
tolerably  close  to  it,  our  captain  kindly  proposed  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  our  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and 
entered  himself  into  the  boat  to  land  with  us.  The  billows  broke  wi)#r 
on  the  rocky  shore,  and  the  island,  with  its  forests  of  bare-looking,  gnrim 
trees,  had  almost  the  same  dark,  stem,  hostile  look  as  Chatham  Isaad 
among  the  Galapagos  group.  We  were  not  aware  whether  the  isiaad 
had  received  its  name  on  account  of  the  wildness  of  its  natural  features 
tendering  it  an  unfit  habitation  for  man,  or  on  aoooont  of  the  samga  and 
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inhoipitable  dispomtion  of  its  iohabitftnU.  Oor  ignorance  was  soon  to 
be  enli^tenedy  however,  for  we  had  not  gone  more  than  two  cable 
len^hs  m  oor  boats  from  the  frigate  before  the  beach  was  covered  with 
an  immense  crowd  of  men,  and  five  canoes  came  rowing  ont  to  meet  us* 
These  canoes  were  very  long  and  narrow,  with  an  addition  in  front  and 
astern  punted  like  the  rest  of  the  canoe  with  white  stripes.  As  they 
pushed  boldly  forward,  now  seemingly  swallowed  up  in  the  trough  of  tbe 
sea,  now  riding  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  they  resembled  crocodiles  advandng 
in  no  very  friendly  mood.  In  each  canoe  sat  five  sava^ :  one  or  two 
individuals  among  them  had  some  sort  of  rag  as  a  covenng,  but  most  of 
them  were  entirely  unclothed.  A  number  of  raised  spears  glittered  in 
the  boats.  The  men  invited  us  with  vehement  gesticulations  to  ffo  on 
shore,  and  displayed  bunches  of  ripe  bananas  to  us  by  way  of  an  aUure- 
ment.  But  as  their  appearance  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  we  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  their  disposition  towards  us,  we  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  return  to  the  frigate  than  to  land,  where  we  would 
probably  pass  anything  but  a  pleasant  time,  and  might  possibly  be  ^tted 
and  roasted  as  dainties  for  the  dinner  of  the  gentlemen  savages.  When 
they  saw  that  we  had  altered  our  course  and  were  going  back,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  immense  stir  in  their  canoes.  The  savages  plied  lustily 
iheir  short,  round  oars,  laid  their  heads  upon  their  knees,  then  suddenly 
raised  them  up  with  a  great  jerk,  and  in  consequence  of  their  strenuous 
exertions  they  managed  to  reach  the  frigate  almost  at  the  same  moment 
that  we  did.  Upon  our  giving  them  a  mendly  invitatbn  to  ffo  on  board, 
<me  sin^e  individual  at  first  ventured  to  clamber  up  on  our  deck,  but  as 
a  score  of  canoee  had  now  come  out  towards  the  frigate,  we  had  soon  a 
oonndarable  number  of  visitors.  Then  followed  a  scene  which  had  all 
the  interest  of  novelty  to  us,  for  at  length  we  saw  the  wild,  uncivilised 
natives  of  a  distant  land  unchanged  by  foreign  influence ;  and  memory 
recalled  these  now  £ut-fleetmg  days  wmch  afforded  materials  for  voyagers 
to  describe  their  interviews  with  sava^.  Attitudes  and  groups  were 
exhibited  that  would  have  graced  a  pamter's  pencil,  and  amidst  all  the 
incidents  of  our  long  voyage,  this  one  will  be  the  last  effiftced  from  our 
memory,  because  it  was  fraught  with  the  most  originality. 

The  whole  of  our  visitors  were  of  the  male  sex,  and  most  of  them  were 
under  the  middle  size.  The  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  were  tolerably 
robust,  but  thdr  lower  limbs  were  not  at  all  in  good  condition,  looking 
weak  and  infirm.  Their  shininfl^  skins,  of  a  copperish  reddish  hue,  were 
smeared  over  with  cocoa-nut  oil;  their  features  and  countenances  were 
not  at  all  disameable ;  their  noses  were  generally  aquiline,  their  eyes 
black  and  spanding,  and  their  mouths  well  formeo.  Some  of  them  had 
their  hair  cut  close,  others  had  permitted  theirs  to  grow  to  a  great 
length,  and  being  also  thick,  it  either  spread  out  like  a  g^ory  on  all 
rides,  or  was  fastened  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  looking  like  a  bush.  Some  had  ornaments  hanging  among  their 
thick  beards,  and  the  ears  of  all  were  adorned  with  rows  of  teeth  strung 
together,  or  with  two  lone,  projecting  feathers.  I  did  not  observe  that 
any  of  diem  were  tattooed,  but  one  had  a  dark  streak  painted  on  his 
forehead,  and  another  on  each  cheek.  None  of  them  appeared  to  be 
provided  with  any  articles  of  luxury,  unless  among  such  may  be.  reckoned 
some  mussel-sheUsy  which  one  individual  wore  in  a  string  round  his  neck. 
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ABd  which  are  regarded  among  them  aa  holy,  and  also  a  sort  of  aproo 
tied  round  their  waists,  made  of  dried  grass,  in  which,  however,  hat  few 
appeared,  and  which  probahly  resembled  £sther  Adam's  fig-leaves.  Th^ 
had  all,  without  any  exception,  larger  or  smaller  scars  on  their  badu  ana 
arras — a  proof  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  sharp  sldrmiihes 
anoong  themselves. 

The  first  who  ascended  the  side  of  our  ship  literally  sank  down  on  the 
deck,  overcome  with  astonishment  at  our  swiomiing  land,"  and  buak 
forth  into  exclamations  that  soon  induced  others  to  follow  him.  And 
when  we  brought  out  the  daxslin^  stores  of  glase4)eads  and  rings,  and 
bright-ookHured  pocket-handkerchiefd,  with  which  we  had  supplied  oor- 
selves  in  England,  they  evinced  the  wildest  delight  that  human  tongoe, 
or  human  countenance,  could  express.  And  now  a  spirited  aoene  of 
barter  commenced — a  veritable  firee  trade.  The  frigate  became  quite  t 
nart ;  the  stem,  the  port-holes,  the  shrouds,  the  deck,  all  were  crowded 
with  savage,  who  offered  for  sale  sj^ars,  fishing  tackle,  nets,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  neck  and  ear  ornaments,  fruit — in  a  word,  everything  that  t^y  pos- 
eessed.  At  first  they  bartered  those  articles  for  our  gay  pooket-handker- 
dneh ;  but  when  the  blue,  red,  and  white  glass  beads  were  brought  out 
into  the  light  of  day,  they  cared  for  nothing  but  them. 

To  see  such  a  reddish-brown,  naked,  rough-bearded  savage,  with  one 
hand  clutching  a  spear,  with  the  other  stretched  out  for  the  glass  beadi, 
while  every  limb  oif  his  body  and  every  feature  of  his  face  evinced  hy 
passionate  gestures  and  expression — hope,  desire,  joy — and  reiterated 
cries  from  his  quivering  mouth  gave  vent  to  hb  excited  £eeling»— was 
really  to  witness  an  interesting  dramatic  spectacle.  One  savage  gave 
^ree  English  sovereigns  and  half-a-crown  for  a  string  of  glass  beads,and 
when  he  had  thus  dearly  bought  the  shining  bauble,  the  seif-cbeating 
blockhead  sank  on  the  deck  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  his  acqumdon. 
Those  children  of  nature  might  have  taught  us  what  r^ative  tenna  good 
fortune  and  happiness  are.  Another  went  round  the  ship  trying  to  sell  a 
broken  compass ;  a  third,  a  fragment  of  a  sextant ;  a  fourth,  a  ooaple  of 
English  books.  All  this,  in  conjunction  with  their  being  in  possesaon  of 
English  money,  awakened  in  our  minds  the  painful  suspicion  that  some 
English  ship  had  been  wrecked,  and  its  crew  overpowered  here.  What 
might  not  have  been  their  fate !  Were  these  savages  cannibals  ?  We 
could  not,  by  any  means,  find  out  anything  from  them,  but  their  ap* 
parent  violence  of  disposition  made  such  an  idea  not  improbable  ;  aad 
when  afterwards,  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  we  made  inquiry  about  their 
neighbours,  we  received  this  answer,  "  No  good^*^  and  were  given  to 
QBderstand  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  murdeiins^  and  eating  tiidr 
missionaries.  Occasionally  they  were  at  strifo  among  ^emsdvee.  Then 
oocoa-nuts,  sugar-canes,  and  other  missiles  were  flung  at  each  other  widi 
wild  fory  from  the  canoes  of  the  respective  belligerents,  and  the  whole 
Quarrel,  we  were  told,  was  conducted  in  the  most  barfaaroua  and  mio^ 
oaroas  way. 

While  the  barter  scene  was  going  on,  many  curious  little  episodes  took 
place.  Some  the  savages  stood  gaxing  at  the  cannona,  muskeg 
{Mstols,  and  swords,  expressing  by  their  gestures  the  utmost  teira^  ytt 
apparently  not  fiilly  understanding  the  use  of  these  weapons.  OdMn 
tried  races  on  board,  and  laughed  with  delight  aft  the  length  of  deck  on 
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which  they  could  run.  Our  captain'9  epaulettes  and  chaplain's  spectacLsi 
astonished  and  pleased  many ;  and  when  our  band  began  to  play,  some 
of  them  went  up  to  the  musicians,  tried  to  stuff  their  ears  into  the  instru- 
ments, attempted  to  blow  them,  listened  anxiously  if  any  sound  followed, 
and  seemed  exceedingly  perplexed  when  their  efforts  dia  not  succeed.  At 
length  they  squatted  themselves  down  before  i^e  band,  listening  with 

2«n  mouth  to  the  music,  though  many  were  too  much  engrossed  with 
eir  glass  beads  to  care  for  anything  else.  When  our  distribution  of 
articles  of  luxury  was  at  an  end,  and  they  found  that  nothing  more  was 
to  be  got  from  us,  they  sprang  one  after  the  other  into  the  sea,  like  fishes 
into  their  own  element,  and  swam  to  their  canoes. 

Our  voyage  was  only  marked  the  following  day  by  the  catching  of  a 
shark.  This  is  always  an  event  on  board  ship.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
how  every  one  rushed  to  the  side  to  look  at  the  rapacious  creature,  and  to 
observe  what  glances  of  abhorrence  were  cast  on  him,  as,  gliding  along^ 
he  ^owed  from  time  to  time  his  dorsal  fin  above  the  water.  A  piece  of 
meat  was  thrown  to  the  monster  on  a  strong  hook,  attached  to  a  long 
line,  and  when  he  had  taken  the  bait  he  was  hauled  up  on  deck,  where  he 
lay  in  a  fury  lashing  everything  near  him  with  his  tail  But  he  was  not 
long  left  in  existence,  for  the  sailors  forthwith  attacked  him,  some  in 
anger,  some  in  sport,  but  all  glad  to  have  a  hand  in  destroying  one  of  the 
much-dreaded  tigers  of  the  sea. 

On  the  last  day  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  we 
had  commenced  our  voyage,  we  sighted  the  middle  isle  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  but  the  wind  having  changed  during  the  morning,  we  made 
Foua^  outside  of  which  we  anchored  the  same  evening.  On  all  sides  we 
saw  ourselves  surrounded  by  fragments  of  land.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
west,  we  discovered  the  three-sided,  sugar-loaf-formed  mountain  of  Rao^ 
which  is  three  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  by  its  side  the 
somewhat  lower  Tofoua,  on  whose  northern  extremity  immense  columns 
of  smoke  ascended  towards  heaven  from  the  burning,  but  not  flaming, 
volcano.  To  the  east  lay  three  long  straggling  islands  enclosed  within 
one  coral  reef,  and  well  protected  from  the  wind.  These  were  Haano^ 
Foua,  and  Lefouga ;  and  in  the  north  there  was  a  good  deal  of  land,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  The  basin  which  opened  to  the 
east  and  west  was  filled  with  little  coral  islets  covered  with  leafy  trees^ 
and  with  numerous  coral  reefs,  of  which,  however,  but  a  few  were  viuble 
above  water.  Though,  among  these  islands,  there  was  a  great  variety  in 
form  and  size,  they  ^1,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  volcanic  islamb  to 
the  west,  resembled  each  other  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  they  were 
every  one  formations  from  the  coral  ree&,  and  therefore  all  low  and  flati 
though  thickly  wooded. 

"While  we  were  yet  a  good  way  from  the  islands,  a  canoe  came  out  to 
us  holding  two  men.  The  Christian  name  of  the  one  who  steered  was 
Cornelius.  They  afforded  a  good  spedmen  of  the  race  of  people  we  were 
soon  to  meet.  Tall,  fine-looking  men  they  were,  but  without  garments 
of  any  kind,  except  a  girdle  round  their  waists  manufactured  out  of  the 
bark  of  a  ti«e,  and  as  thin  as  paper.  We  bestowed  some  clothes  upon 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  shifts,  pantaloon^ 
and  frock-coats ;  to  which  we  added  belts,  uniform  hats,  and  even  gk)ve% 
though  the  latter  weie  none  of  the  cleanest   Thej  were  delightM  with 
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iUs,  to  them,  magnificwit  oottame,  in  wUdi  thej  ftnitted  about  Bke 
tafoookf ;  but  w%  on  our  parti  thought  that  thmr  new  finely  did  not 
become  them  at  all,  for  they  loet  their  natural  eaae  of  motion,  and 
'master  Comdhit,  in  particular,  looked  extremely  stiff  and  awkward  as  he 
resumed  his  post  in  the  canoe.  While  on  board  they  were  ddighted 
with  the  music,  especially  with  the  tones  of  the  hassoon.  We  found  them 
wdl-disposed,  good-tempered  fellows,  who  received  with  enthosiastie  joy 
whaterer  we  chose  to  give  them :  and  no  doubt  they  would  lock  npoa 
this  day  as  a  festival*day  in  their  lives. 

Early  next  morning  I  landed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  found  a 
passage  between  the  coral  reefs,  but  having  at  lengUi  got  in,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  an  establishment  beloi^ng  to  a  countryman  of  ours,  who 
had  been  at  one  time  Swedish  and  Norwegian  consul  at  Tahiti,  but  had 
removed  hither  to  carry  on,  in  conjunction  with  an  English  comnany,  a 
manufactory  for  producing  cocoa-nut  oil.  This  most  have  been  a  uiriving 
trade  here,  for  never  have  I  anywhere  beheld  such  numerous  coooa-nut- 
trees.  I  saw  vast  heaps  of  the  nuts  lying  on  the  beach  near  the  manu- 
fiictory,  and  the  woA  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  from 
England.  Our  countryman's  dwelling  was  a  very  airy  one,  stsn<ffng'  on 
hiA  posts. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  I  explored  die 
shore  and  the  adjacent  woods.  I  visited  also  several  of  the  hots  of  die 
natives,  tasted  their  food,  and  obtained  some  of  their  articles  of  household 
use  in  return  for  glass  beads  and  similar  ornaments,  though  I  found  that 
ihey  did  not  value  these  so  much  as  clothes  or  empty  botdes,  which  they 
found  useful  to  hold  the  cocoa-nut  oil  when  it  was  expressed  first  ficom 
the  nut.  My  stay  in  the  island  having  been  only  about  twelve  boors,  I 
am  not  able  to  give  a  minute  account  of  its  interesdng  inhabitants.  Am 
I  have  already  said,  the  whole  island  stands  upon  a  coral  foundation,  and 
IS  low  and  level.  Over  die  coral  ground  is  a  tolerably  deep  layer  of  ridi 
ftrdle  soil,  and  in  this  grow  plants,  which,  in  luxuriance^  if  not  in  beanty 
and  variety,  mav  be  compared  with  the  vegetadon  of  any  other  patch  c£ 
land.  Althougn  during  the  short  dme  I  was  on  shore  I  could  not  gadMf 
manjr  herbs,  I  ascertained  that  the  Flora  here  could  numbw  about  400 
species.  What  astonished  me  was  to  find  so  slight  a  similarity  to  the 
vegetadon  in  the  islands  we  had  visited  earlier.  There  were  of  eooiae 
many  plants  common  to  all,  and  perhaps  these  were  the  most  important^ 
but  the  general  character  was  di^rent.  Berides  the  total  want  of  kiOi, 
it  was  observable  that  the  ferns  did  not  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  heie 
as  in  the  volcanic  islands.  Amidst  the  endrely  new  plants  here  we  saw 
a  sort  of  palm— a  curious  tree,  something  between  a  palm  and  a  fern— - 
whose  stem  was  about  as  tall  as  that  of  a  cocoa-nut-tree  Maitt  grew 
here  in  great  abundance,  likewise  garden  herbs,  and  the  tea-[dant,  sogar- 
cane,  and  banana.   

In  the  animal  creadon  die  same  difference  was  also  evinced.  Wild 
hogs  and  fowls  were  seen  everywhere.  A  number  of  birds  with  remark- 
ably beaudfnl  plumage  enlivened  the  woods  with  their  song,  but  these 
seemed  to  be  few  insects.  A  showy  worm  wandered  over  die  conl  rocks 
on  the  beach,  but  there  appeared  to  be  fewer  lixards  than  at  TahitL  At 
ebb  dde  the  shore  was  from  four  to  six  ells  high,  consisdng  of  a  soBd 
eoral  wall,  which,  from  the  action  of  the  water,  had  been  worn  away  to 
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almost  isolated  blocks,  which  were  so  hard  that  the  hammer  could^hapdly 
break  off  the  smallest  piece  of  the  uneven  outer  surface.  These^stoh^ 
masses  appear  to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  formations.  Sy^ 
The  natives  themselves  were  very  different  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  " 
other  islands.  Their  dwellings  were  prettier  and  cleaner  than  those  of 
the  Tahitans,  and  splendid  compared  to  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 
The^  were  elliptical  in  shape,  composed  of  bamboo  posts  of  two  or  three 
ells  m  height,  which,  with  a  liffht  and  pretty  plaited  work,  formed  walls 
that  could  be  moved  aside  at  pleasure.  They  stood  on  a  kind  of  platform, 
supported  by  poles,  and  a  cool  shade  was  thus  thrown  around  the  house. 
The  roof  was  of  leaves  woven  together  over  arch^  sticks.  The  interior 
of  the  huts  did  not  consist  only  of  a  single  room,  but  were  divided  by 
thin,  plaited  walls  into  three  apartments,  of  which  one  was  a  sort  of  store- 
room, another  a  sleeping-place,  and  the  third  and  centre  division  a  sort 
of  saloon,  where,  sitting  on  the  mats  which  covered  the  floor,  the  inhabi- 
tants worked  and  took  their  meals.  From  the  roof  hung  their  dresses, 
and  various  articles  of  domestic  use,  while  chests  were  ranged  along  the 
walls  containing  pieces  of  tapestry  and  other  goods.  In  some  of  the  huts 
were  hung  up  some  well-poUshed  muskets ;  no  other  weapon  seemed  to 
be  in  use,  for  the  few  spears  and  clubs  we  saw  seemed  to  be  only  relics 
from  ancient  days.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry  and  mats  appeared  to 
be  their  principal  employment ;  and  I  saw  some  stuffs  which  evinced  in 
their  workmanship  a  great  degree  of  perfection — they  almost  resembled 
fine  shawls.  There  was  not  much  furniture  in  the  huts,  but  among,  the 
household  articles  was  a  hollow  wooden  vessel,  in  which  they  made  an 
intoxicating  drink,  called  Ava,  which  they  enjoyed  extremely.  All  their 
household  utensils  were  brought  from  the  Fejee  Islands,  whose  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  excel  in  manufactures  that  require  some  skill  and  taste. 

I  have  already  given  a  slight  description  of  our  friend  Cornelius  and 
his  companions.  All  the  natives  here  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  type. 
The  men  had  finely-formed  heads,  which  they  carried  hi^h  and  some- 
what proudly,  and  they  had  fine  figures.  I  should  not  think,  however, 
that  they  had  much  muscular  power,  although  they  could  carry  fearfully- 
heavy  burdens.  The  women  were  not  so  charming  as  those  of  Tahiti, 
though  possessed  of  more  regular  features.  The  skin  of  both  sexes  was- 
copper-coloured,  shining  from  being  well  rubbed  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 
Host  of  the  men  were  tattooed,  but  very  few  of  the  women.  Almost  alT 
of  them  wanted  a  forefinger ;  this  was  as  a  memento  of  the  time  when,, 
on  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  it  was  customary  to  parade  their  sorrow  before 
others  by  mutilating  or  maiming  themselves,  and  presenting  the  severed 
limb  as  an  offering  to  their  idols.  It  was  a  custom  with  ^e  females  to 
rub  lime  into  their  hair,  so  that  it  looked  almost  white,  and  then  to  frizzle 
it  up  very  high  over  finely-carved  combs.  The  number  of  women  and 
children  was  unusually  large ;  the  latter  were  always  adorned  with  two 
^reat  "ailes  de  pigeon"  by  each  ear,  which  made  them  look  like  apes. 
A  number  of  old  women  were  also  to  be  seen — a  proof  of  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  people. 

Many  natives  and  descendants  of  the  natives  of  the  Fejee  Isles,  Navi- 
gators' Islands,  and  other  groups  of  islands^  reside  here,  so  that  there  is 
a  great  mixture  in  the  physiognomies  and  dispositions,  for  it  is  scarcely 
credible  how  dissimilar  fdi  these  races  are  to  each  other.   Doubtless  they 
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all  q^nngfipoiAoaa  original  Polynesian  itooky  aldn  to  ihat  af  the  Ttfulaytj 
but  not  only  are  their  languages  so  different  that  tiie  inhabitanti  of 
the  various  groups  of  islands  undesstand  each  other  mtht  diffieult^  fanfc 
their  physiognomies  are  very  unlike.  The  disdniilarity  in  their  dispo- 
sitions s^  hahits  ia  still  more  striking*  For  instaBoe,  though  l^vu^ 
t«^^er,  it  is  easy  to  distingpiish  the  savage  settlecs  ir^m  the*  ¥ey» 
Islanda  from  the  mild,  kind-hearted  natives  of  the  Friendly  Tshnifa 
Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  however,  more  ama]g8i]iBtK>n.lMii 
taken  place,  snd  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  ssncmg  them  but  ene' 
God  and  one  people^  unless  the  originaL  inhabitants  shcHikl  be  eitirpated. 

Cook  had  good  cause  to  name  this  group  the  Frien^y  Islands/'  fiv 
the  people  who  inhabit  them  «re  the  most  good-natured^  ho^itabli^ 
creatures  under  the  suu.  If  a  stranger  enters  one  of  dieir  hots^  tbsy 
shake  hands  with  him  in  the  mostoordial  manner,  and  offisr  hinsiCQeoai 
nuts,  pspaws,  bananas,  bread-fruit,  and  meat,  all  served  col  fbesh  Kanwi 
leaves*  If  you  have  anything  which  they  would  like  to  poflsosa>  thejp  dei 
not  beg  it  of  you,  but  if  you  give  it  to  thenv  they  always:  proffisr  suae- 
thing  in  return. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  is  more  ChristiaBi^  here  thn* 
among  the  other  islanders ;  a  Bible  ia  to  be  found  in  ev^  hut,  and. 
these  fiibles  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  fxequent  uset  Aeeadyi 
as  1797  some  missionaries  from  London  arrived  at  TongBr-Tabuy  mi 
principal  island  in  the  south;  tivee  of  diese  were  murdeved,. and  the  wmk 
xeturnied  home.  In  1822  some  Methodists  established  tiiemsdiiea  benw 
but  it  was  not  until  1828  that  Christianity  began  to  be  properly  praaohedn 
and  at  this  moment  there  are  several  native  paators  wg/naA  o^er  tho 
islands.  I  visited  one  of  their  churehes ;  it  was  a  comtoaUe,  yfti^MUsi 
hut,  with  a  nulpit  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  floor  covered  with  ao& 
mats.  At  a  little  distance;  close  to  the  sho]:e,  was  the  buiying-gxoiuid, 
where,  over  the  graves,  rimple  mounds  had  been  raised,  adorned  witfac 
flowers,  and  with  small,  odoured  stones  placed  together  in  tibe  raesir 
fanciful  figures.  Idleness  appeared  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  tlieia 
islanders.  But  there  really  is  no.  inducement  for  them,  to  lahoar  in  m 
climate  and  place  where  clothes  and  food  may  be  sud  to  giow  id  themi- 
selves,  and  mankind  have  merely  to  put  out  their  hands  for  them»  Ibi 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  they  can  raise  their.  huta«— their  jsintfficttoft 
against  the  sun  and  the  rain,  their  sleeping^-pkoe^-and  thsnr  sequM 
nothing  more.  A  very  scanty  portion  of  clothing  ia  enough  tor  theoBh 
To  quench  their  thirst  they  break  a  cooospnut,  and  drinle  its  mfioaJling 
milk ;  their  hunger  is  appeased  by  vegetables  and  delioious  frusto  a£ 
various  kinds.  The  cocoa-nut,  banana,  and  braad-£ruit»-tceeB  affisdl 
shelter  to  their  huts ;  from  these  trees  they  obtain  all  that  they  wish 
on  earth ;  without  them  they  would  not  enjoy  it  paradise..  Thejt  denirai 
bom  the  trunks  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  palm-trees^,  wooden  besBie^  eBBa«% 
and  firewood ;  mats,  baskets,  ropes»  cordage,  and  olething,  fimn  IIm 
leaves ;  meat,  drink,  wine,  oil,  and  many  vessels^  ef  hottsehokL  ntiii^ 
from  their  fruit 

During  my  absence  the  frigate  had  been  sunxmBdedi  by*B<  mmm  of 
canoes,  which  brought  as  viritors,  not  merely  repoesauttttiaaa  of  ilm 
common  people,  but  a  mince,  the  brother  of  the.reigping  kiag^  and  th« 
governor  of  the  ishmcL    Both  o£  these  distbguishad  iBdividimla.  WW* 
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d«foent  The 

governor  sprang,  was  even  more  aristocratio  than  l^e  Idng'ff  family,  and 
Sb  look»  did  jostioe  to  fa»  birth.  Even  in  ttns  primitive  place  the  dif- 
finenod  oi  caste  was  lery  observable.  I  wa»  ti9ld  that  1^  visitors  fraa 
al»re>  wmraH'ohftrmed  mtii  oar   big  csnoey''  m  iiveji  eiriled  the'  ship. 

The  Friendly  Ibiaode  eooritt  efthrae  group^i  and  at  present  they  aw 
dtt.nndtn  the  gopsnimentiof  one'  soyereign— King  Gkuvge^-^ho  is  ikntf 
fiH^.tfaat  has*  umttdi  tfaeu  tmder  one  soeptie.  ttie^crwnt  mune  w  Taar-^ 
£Eiuhau,  and  he  is  &  grandeon.of  'Mbmui,.  wkw  Hred  iw€0(A^9*i£mB,  He 
has  Bad  by  no'  mesne  m  peaci^  mgn.  Mnm^  s  Cttnt^mf  and  a 
amlouB  prepi^tot*  of  the^  new  doctrines,  he*  hw  beexk'  ooHtimtally  at  wai* 
wiiiD  the  pewerfbl  pagan  chiefs,  and  it  was  only  lately  that^  with  ditf 
anistanee  of  the  Engtish^  he  hat  s&ppnm^A  a  wtdely^extended  threat^ 
esad  insnrreethnb  Tonga  ie  principal  island^  9md>  its  chief  tdwn  kr 
jDMiualoftu 

Favonredi  bf  a  fresh  breeze,  we  made^  oir  tbe*  dth  of  (D«tefoer;  tiratr 
iaelated  spot  called  SoKtary  Isiaad,  wineh^  high  and  remairtac-lbokingv 
toimed  above  tbe  liquid  phon,  and  was  aeitoewiMi  by^cinaltiisekBi  whosei 
greeik  aerfkoe  was  oov>ered  with  fbam  fhmi  the  dashing'  waveat  A  oanoe^ 
vmAr  two  natives  and  an  Bogibhman,  eame  ofl^  to>  the*  ship,  but;  our 
visiftonrdld  not  remain  long  on  board)  a»  oar  ooinaumder  dtd  not^  intend 
to*  stop  at  the  island,  the  anchorage  being  very  mnefki  The*  Enj^ifl^** 
man  wae  a  gold-digger  from.  Calilbmia,  wSo>  had  gmn  up  tile  uifoertttin* 
search  for  treasore  within  the  bon^of  the  earth>  fbr  the'peaeefel  calii» 
of  a^  lovely  South^-Sea  i^d»  He  teld  or  thar  the^  isiliiidf  had  abeut  fbiuf 
bundted' inhaUtents,  a  good,  mild  race  people,  who,  tO']^ea»e  ti^^- 
imasionanes,  went  to  ohan^  three  times  w  day;  had  gtven*  tip  the  use  o€ 
tobacco,  abjured  other  improprieties,''  and  in  ail  things  rewmbkd  thehf 
haethren  at  Tonga. 

I  cannot  refram  from  sayinga  few -words  about  themianonaries^  tlioagfa 
Ji  am  well  aware  it  is  rathor  a  delicate  subject  to  tonch  upon;  In  the  state*- 
ments  published  by  them,  one  reads  not  only  eaitfggwated  aeooonteiof  tJie* 
severe  trials,  die  great  disoenragement,  and  the  fearf^d  dangers  these 
pious  mm  encounter  at  every  step^  but  alao  of  tiieeareellentfkiitbeme  by 
tbe  seeds  they  manage  to  saWy  tbe  changes  iffheart*and  ndddiwhiefa  tiiey 
produoe,  the  bappinese  they  spread  over  liie  people  and  the  ooantry,  and 
at  these  new  dark,  now  smiling  piotures,  team' flow,  sympathy  and  praise 
aae?  poured  forth,  and,  whatb  of  more  importance,  golden  contributions^ 
ae*  bestowed*  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood:  I  am  .  &r  ftom  ohai^ng' 
the  missionaries  with  diariatanism  when  they  describe  the  converted  ae 
demons  and  themsdves  as  roar^m  Far  be  it  tetti  me  ather  to  charge' 
those  with'  nmpUdty  who  give  not  only  their  sincere  praj^en^  but  abo> 
seiid  eoin  to  promote  the  sucoess  of  the  miisifonariew  I  am  too  sincere  a 
bi^vOT  ini  the  power  which  religion  possesses  to  transfbrm^and  regenerate 
fa«nan  bdnga  to  doubt  its  efficacy  in  many  cases..  One<  must>  be  blind- 
note  to  observe  that  Christianity  is  daily  gaming  gproond  among  mankind ; 
and^it  would  be  veiy  unjust  net  to  admit  that  the  Lord  faas'zealous,  de^ 
aodfaithfQl  servants.  But  I  protest  agidhst  untruth^  in  all  shapes^ 
aaA  that  antme  statsnnfDtsiamaometimes'ghe^  by  the'misBieiiarieflr  imers 
ifl)iia dealing;  reoords  of  oenmiions  ii4u^«ieveiMK»oh^plaee^areeetf<»th^ 
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and  deacriptions  of  loflEeriDgs  and  miseries  are  too  often  goi  op  to  awaken 
compassion  and  collect  money. 

.  The  situation  of  the  roissibnaries  is  bj  no  means  so  trying  as  they  oftot 

S've  out  WhereTer,  at  least,  we  have  traced  their  steps,  we  have  seen 
at  they  have  made  the  natives  work  to  promote  their  plans  for  their  own 
comfort ;  and  that  they  have  not  only  acquired  spiritual,  but  also  secular 
dominion  over  them.  They  do  not  draff  out  life  in  poverty,  and  are  not 
condemned  to  the  weariness  of  solitude,  for  they  generally  hve  surrounded 
by  their  families,  and  have  plenty  of  worldly  comforts. 

What  they  are  most  blamed  for,  and  what  they  deserve  to  be  blamed  fot^ 
is  their  great  want  of  tolerance,  which  reminds  one  of  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution that  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages.  It  seems  often  to  be  rather  a 
religion  of  dissensiol*  and  hatred  that  they  preach  than  one  of  love.  The 
various  sects  that  overrun  these  heathen  lands,  fight  there  with  each  other 
as  if  for  life  or  death,  and  make  use  of  every  possible  means  to  thwart 
each  other's  efforts  towards  being  useful.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Methodists,  to  whom  the  Boman  Catholics  are  a  mnch  greater 
abomination  than  the  pagans  who  worship  miserable  idols.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  on  their  part,  are  not  less  violent  and  btolerant. 
And  it  is  these  savages,  these  untutored  children  of  nature,  who  are  erected 
into  judges  of  the  Christian  dogmas !  And  at  the  same  time  that  ihey 
are  told  that  Christ  is  vrilling  to  gather  the  whole  world  under  his  wingi^ 
that  He  is  all  love  and  compassion,  that  all  are  brethren  who  believe  in 
Him,  all  united  in  the  great  atonement  made  for  sinful  mortals  by  Him, 
they  are  vritnesses  of  the  most  fanatical  persecutions  and  enmities  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Christ !  What  can  these  poor,  half-civilised  creatores 
think  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  of  love,  whose  very  teachers  themselves 
act  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  love? 

Too  often  have  the  flames  of  civil  war  raged  among  iheae  iskands, 
kindled  by  the  missionaries,  who  would  rather  see  the  native  races  extir- 
pate each  other,  and  be  swept  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  than  that 
they  should  become  converts  to  the  creed  of  some  other  church  party.  The 
histories  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  of  Tahiti  tell  of  many  bloody  feuds. 
In  the  year  1844,  a  shocking  war  broke  out  in  the  Tonga  Islands. 

Wilkes,  the  chief  of  a  North  American  discovery  expedition,  wished 
to  be  a  peace-maker,  but  the  Methodists  cried,  Let  the  heathens  become 
Christians  or  perish  !*'  And  they  did  perish  by  thousands,  and  among 
them  many  Chrbtians.  The  accounts  given  of  this  affiiir  stated  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but  nothing  was  said 
of  the  thousands  who  had  met  death  in  these  bloody  frays.  What  a 
colossal  lie  to  call  this  slaughter  a  Christian  act  I  Is  there  any  proof  that 
it  was  productive  of  faith  and  good  will  ?  Ah !  fanaticism  does  not  en- 
lighten, does  not  convince,  does  not  inspire  kindly  feelmgs !  It  is  not 
by  preaching  from  morning  till  night,  nor  by  long  prayers,  nor  by  dry 
lessons  in  moral  philosophy,  that  a  people  can  be  woriced  upon  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  poetiy  of  nature,  and  of  all  the  unsophisticated  enjov- 
ments  that  it  affoids.  What  is  the  happiness  which  the  missionaries  oSet 
to  their  flocks  ?  They  deprive  them  of  every  innocent  pieasore,  they 
embitter  their  lives,  they  confuse  their  understandings,  and  awaken  tbe 
vrish  for  acquisitions  that  were  not  formerly  thought  o£   But  they  do 
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not  improve  their  condition,  nor  teach  them  those  arts  which  might  be 
useful  to  them.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  civilisation,  which  is 
now  upon  every  tongae  ?  In  Europe  it  embraces  the  idea  of  trades, 
manufactures,  industry,  knowledge,  as  manifestations  of  increased  intelli- 
gence and  purified  desires.  But  the  strangers  have  brought  wants  and 
banished  peace,  else  how  can  the  phenomenon  be  account^  for,  that  the 
native  races  are  dying  out,  and  that  hundreds  now  are  scarcely  found 
where  formerly  there  used  to  be  thousands  ?  And  whence  come  all  these 
diseases,  all  these  vices,  that  were  formerly  unknown  ?  When  these  good, 
gentle  children  of  nature  see  that  we  come  to  them  to  teach  them  virtue 
and  propriety,  we,  whom  they  learn  to  know  from  the  unworthy  and  dis- 
agreeable aspect  we  present  to  them,  must  they  not  be  inclined  to  exclaim 
to  us  :  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye, 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye.** 

^  Yet  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  philanthropic  among  mankind 
'  have  not  alone  tried,  but  have,  to  a  great  extent,  succeeded  in  spreading 
the  word  of  God  abroad  upon  the  earth,  and  that  many  upright  mission- 
aries are  to  be  found,  with  warm  hearts  and  clear  heads — men  who  are 
worthy  heralds  of  the  true  faith,  and  who  preach  the  Crospel  in  its  own 
pure  spirit.  It  would  be  well  if  the  milder  means  used  by  these  apostles 
of  peace  were  more  generally  resorted  to,  and  that  mere  fanatical  enthu- 
siasm were  less  prevalent.  Above  all,  that  blood  should  not  be  caused  to 
flow  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  Christ;  that  regions,  each  created  a 
paradise  by  Nature^  should  not  be  turned  into  scenes  of  misery  and  deso- 
lation, and  that  those  who  profess  to  be  the  servants  of  God  should  not 
prove  themselves  to  be  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 

There  was  nothing  in  our  voyage  farther  to  the  west  that  deserved  to 
be  remarked.  On  the  6th  of  October  we  passed  the  meridian,  on  the 
18th  sighted  Howe  Island,  high  and  solitary,  and  on  the  following  night 
we  had  one  of  those  storms  which,  from  the  electricity  of  the  air,  the 
blending  and  prolonged  lightning,  and  the  torrents  of  rain,  reminded  us 
of  the  Pamperos  in  the  River  Plate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  October  we  cast  anchor  in  the  large, 
magnificent  harbour  of  Sydney,  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  my  next 
letter. 
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Verj  dreadful  aerUiidj,  tfaitt  of  «o  many  who  imt  now  wepe  iliHiht 
lew  fuU  of  life  and  fiiUof  glee,  some  should  be  lying  bruised  end  hiltufri 
eomMS,  and  others  maimed  and  mangled  in  a  manner  almost  too  fri^litM 
to  beholcL  Yes,  it  is  very  appalling,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  AomMih 
aicene  we  would  most  gladly  .take  to  heart. 

BvA  is  Ahat  lesson  ihe  lesson  which  would  be  suggested  by  the  wotds 
«  Warning  to  fiahhath-bseakers,  or  God's  JudgnMut  manifested  on  the 
Jate  Accident  on  the  North  Kent  Railway,"  heading  a  plaeard  ia  onr 
oilman's  window  relative  to  a  forthcoming  discourse  from  a  dissenting 
miniffter  ?  Qr  again,  has  eur  own  elergyman  aeeurately  described  this 
l^atamity  when  he  has  told  us  that  we  must  not  be  ee  short-eighted  «e4» 
attribute  the  catastrophe  to  the  earelessaess  or  inefficiem^  of  a  raiiwfl|r 
official — ^wemuat  look  beyond  this  immediate  cause,  and  leBaembeang 
wiekedness  of  which  these  suffeiexs  had  been  guilty  in  diehonouiipg  •GodSe 
da|(t  feel  no  surprise  at  their  punishment  fer  breaking  God's  law  ?  We 
purpose  venturing  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  this  inquiry.  Tnie,  Ae 
jttljttQt  M  worn  enough,  and  we  have  soarcely  hope  of  saying  upoA  it 
anything  new«  but  the  point  at  issue  is  so  important  aiid  jo  eerieos,  m 
debated  still  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  a  psge  or  two  may  not  be  si 
occupied  by  one  more  endeavour  to  arrive,  concerning  it,  at  a  eonnd  ast 
satisfactory  conclurion. 

Now,  in  the  ficst  plaee,  ^  eanaot  enter  on  the  Soriptnoal  aigvnent. 
We  have  beard  And  vne  have  iea49  m  believe,  all  the  reasoning  w&ob  em 
he  founded  on  jthe  Holy  Scriptures  regarding  this  queition.  &ut«i» 
must  candidly  confess,  without  the  slightest  intentionid  ineverenoe,  thai 
.we  are  always  fearful  of  arguments  based  on  Scriptural  teacta.  Jt  ia  dif- 
ficult to  speak  our  mind  miukly  on  this  point  and  to  steer  dear  ef  eft 
accusation  of  disxef pect  towaads  the  Bible.  Yet  will  you  deny,  nader, 
that  you  have  often  been  etaggeied  by  apparent  inconsiateneies  in  tbe' 
Bible,  and  then  pained  by  the  almost  ludicrous  manner  in  which  some  4^ 
our  divines  seek  to  remove  these  inconsistencies  ?  Words  in  the  Bibk 
are  too  often  saddled  with  a  meaning  which  would  be  regarded  as  ine> 
posterous  if  forced  on  them  when  used  elsewhere.  Our  learned  men 
never  seem  disposed  to  rit  down  quietly  before  an  unintelligible  or  irre- 
concilable text.  They  cannot  rest  until  they  have  coerced  it  into  some- 
thing like  harmony  with  other  texts.  There  must  be  nothing  hid  from 
the  light  of  their  intellects,  and  the  things  hard  to  be  understood  most  be 
fought  and  wrestled  with  until  their  mystery  is  torn  from  them  and  they 
stand  fully  revealed. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  not  learn  my  duty,  my  faith,  my  hope,  in 
the  Bible.  Let  me  draw  near  to  it  for  comfort  in  this  life  and  encourage* 
ment  to  look  for  a  brighter  and  a  better ;  but  there  are  many  queetions, 
albeit  connected  with  religion,  answers  to  which  are  so  doubtfully  set 
forth  in  its  pages,  that  I  dash  away  the  fetters  which  a  few  isolated  texts 
seek  to  cast  around  me,  and  in  the  flood  of  light  shed  by  its  broad,  noUe 
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tattom  which  eni«MMr  be  laiitakaB,  Iwihold  a  sorer,  sailer «^oidflflioB  d( 
mmy  waytinj  lhao  coold  ibe  aeoomplished  by  the  minutest  in^piry  mud 
dhe  oMMt  InbcOTCWii  investigation. 

What  strangely  Afferent  uiterpretatioBS  are  pot  upon  liie  4aine  teirtB* 
yean  bbo  we  heard  a  powmol  diseoinse  open  the  wofds''*  Where- 
•OBmiihe  be^is,  thither  will  die  eagles  be  gathered  -together.**  The 
Heart  msM  vsed  to  aevnd  an  alann  to  the  oaielesB  and  wspeuitoiit.  Wkeve- 
momax  naSoi  man  should  be  found,  there  in  an  after  day  wetdd  be  gatkerod 
ifae  ^eagles.  No  oscape-Hao  possibility  of  flight^on  the  very  spot  oees- 
fied  by  the  -men  body  would  be  found  a  minister  of  veageanoe  remAj^ 
«agor  <to  harl  to  •destirootion  fiie  eternally  lost  Now  what  a  ^rminy 
4iffefent  meanmg  was  given  to  this  text  by  a  divine  to  whom  we  listened 
Mne  time  «fter.  Aeeoiding  to  his  Tiew,  *^  tiie  body^  here  meant — mt 
a  miserable  criminal,  crouching  before  coming  judgpnent,  but  the  Blessed 
dSbvioBr  beoBfieeBtly  drawing  all  men  unto  him,  and  ^  the  eagles,"  instead 
of  TOpiesopting  tearrUe,  aivenginr  angels,  signified  good,  holy  men  sA- 
^rocted  to  wmhtp  die  Son  of  ^od. 

.Again,  with  what  singular  acoteness  and  ioroe  did  we  oooe  hear  a  is)met 
aoinister  discourse  on  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  sudden,  instanta- 
Qtous  conversion  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross.  The  wry  neict  sermon 
we  heard  on  this  subject  was  devoted  to  the  showing  the  meroy  of  tUs 
«iBe  instanee  of  clearly  instantaneous  conversion,  and  how  grateful  we 
should  be  for  its  oceurreace.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  cases.  The  great 
4rttthf  of  the  Bible^  they  will  stand  £ftst  for  ever.  The  rook  of  man's  aslm- 
tion— every  eve  can  see  tbat.  The  sure  hope  to  the  faithful  of  everlast- 
ing life— no  shadow  rests  on  that  A  broad  flood  of  sunshine  -is  upon  the 
road  to  heaven.  Oh,  let  us  be  content,  and  be  thankful  that  the  Bible 
teaefaee  us  $o  mash  distinctly  and  directly,  and  be  satisfied  widi  its  only 
giving  us  the  foundation  upon  which  to  setUe  minor  and  kss  importast 
•qnestioiis. 

Putting  aside,  dien,ibnt  without  the  slightest  disrespect,  the  Scriptural 
aigument,  let  ue -submit  dus  question  to  tlte  scrutiny  of  our  reason,  and 
4iealinp^  «ddi)it  calmly  and  without  prejudice,  ascertain  the  ooncluMons  to 
ibe^amved  at  concerning  it 

Now,  do  Sunday  excursion  trains,  and  such  like  inducements  to  recroa- 
^  l6xm  on  Sundays,  turn  from  attendance  at  church  any  who  would  not 
odierwise  be  absent  from  die  eanotuary  ?  Those  flaming  posters  in  di  vera 
oolouTs,  describing  marvellously  cheap  trips  to  places  which  die  walled-«p 
fittiEen  delights  to  ^ink  ^f,  do  they  seduce  the  regular  worshippers  at 
tchuroh  from  their  4ioly  and  laudable  employment?  We  say,  tmhesita- 
itingily,  that  of  all  diose  udw  go  systematically  to  church  on  die  Sundi^, 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  is  even  tempted  to  break  -his  custom  under  the 
presaure  of  any  suggestion  of  pleasuve,  however  enticing.  The  (act  is,  at- 
.iendsnoe  atohurch,  like  so  many  other  proceedings,  is  pretty  much  a  hdbit. 
it  may  be  a  very  good  habit— ^  very  right  habit,  if  you  please— but  it  is 
neivertheless  a  habit  Jones,  who  sits  before  us  ut  churoh,  would  be  shocked 
at  the  Dodon  of  going  to  Brighton  on  a  Sunday ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  would 
be  perfectly  rincere  in  his  avowal  of  horror,  who  shall  bhone  Jones  P  But 
Ihen  Smith  would  denounce  such  a  suggesdon  oven  more  loudly  thanJoMi; 
•nd  Smith,  we  know,  is  a  monstrous  sinner,  albeit  that  he  is  neverajbsent 
from  ohurdi,  invariabty  holds  a  plate  after  ohsrity  sermons,  :aiid  woga 
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with  a  fenroor.  which  draws  the  ejet  of  the  whole  congregadon  upon  Um. 
Mrs.  James  is  a  eonsoientioiis  woman,  and  she,  we  do  behere,  comes  to 
church  for  a  good  purpose;  but  then  there  are  the  Miss  Landeraes,  who 
are  qmte  as  regular  as  Mrs.  James— only  their  desire  is  to  WeH,  as 
they  are  young  and  pleasant,  never  mind.  Then  there's  that  old  Bigga^ 
the  crossing-sweeper.  Have  we  not  often  wondered  at  his  regular  appeir- 
ance  in  church  immediately  all  the  pennies  have  been  gathered  in,  snd 
been  astounded  at  the  viffour  with  which  he  has  joined  in  the  responses 
and  psalms  ?  Yet  in  his  doing  this  lies  Biggs's  unprecedented  success  ai 
a  sweeper.  He  is  making  a  fortune  by  sweeping.  The  rector  faTOors  him 
—everybody  favours  him ;  the  old  lames  favour  him  especially.  But  he 
owes  his  good  fortune  entirely  to  attending  at  church,  and  getting  m  cha> 
racter  thereby.  Biees  is  a  vile  old  hypocrite ;  never  mind  that,  he  keeps 
up  appearances,  and  is  worthy  of  prosperity. 

Depend  upon  it  that  cheap  trains,  or  anything  of  the  character,  hate 
little  or  no  effect  in  takine  from  church  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  church.  We  all  have  a  clear  and  distinct  motive  for  oar 
attendance,  very  difficult  indeed  to  set  aside.  Whether  I  attend  because 
it  is  respectable  to  attend,  or  because  I  admire  the  preacher,  or  because  it 
is  an  easj  mode  of  whiling  away  a  couple  of  hours,  or  because  pronmitj 
to  my  friends  the  Miss  Landerses  b  pleasant,  or  whether  I  go  from  tiae 
possession  of  a  faint  shadow  (oh,  reader,  let  us  be  humble — who  has 
more?)  of  the  feeling  with  which  I  ought  to  go,— still,  irrespective 
of  everything  else,  there  is  a  chain  upon  me  in  the  habit  of  my  going, 
which  will  bear  the  strain  of  a  multitude  of  seductive  influences  striving 
to  draw  me  away. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  question — who  are  these  whom  the  flaming 
posters  do  fiucinate,  and  who  do  go  by  Sunday  ezcurmon  trains,  and  in- 
dulge in  other  modes  of  recreation  on  Sundays  ?  Friend  reader,  you  msjr 
start  back  if  you  like,  but  here  is  the  fact — there  is  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  human  beings  in  this  professedly  Christian  country  who  never 
enter  a  church,  who  have  no  idea  of  a  church,  who  really  nardly  know 
anything  with  reference  to  matters  which  may  be  learned  in  cbnrch, 
beyond  that  some  day  or  other  they  will  die,  and  be  put  in  a  coffin,  and 
be  buried. 

Stirring  up  their  intellects  a  bit,  they  may  then  venture  a  notion  Unt 
if  they  do  not  during  their  lifetime  do  anything  very  bad,  if  thej  pay 
their  way  and  do  not  defraud  anybody,  if  they  do  not  swear  very  mnd!, 
do  not  often  get  tipsy,  and  are  not  dirty  in  their  habits,  then  Uiey  may 
to  heaven ;  though,  except  that  it  is  a  place  where  there  is  no  wotk  to 
done,  their  impression  of  heaven  is  the  vaguest  and  mistiest  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  Robinson,  the  little  tailor  hard  by,  puts  oo  ilia 
blue  coat  on  a  Sunday  and  smokes  an  extra  pipe  after  dinner;  and  that 
.is  his  way  of  distinguishing  the  day.  Higgs,  the  grocer,  lies  in  bed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  and  reads  the  Weekly  Horrors."  Wiggins,  tiis 
lawyer's  clerk,  makes  short  trips  into  the  country  when  he  has  tl^  whete- 
witnal,  and  stays  at  home  smoking  cheap  Cubas  when  he  has  not.  Th^ 
are  verily  heathens,  every  one  of  them.  Do  we  bear  hardly  on  then  r 
are  we  ungenerous  when  we  say  that  these  men  have  no  religion  ?  They 
have  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  they  are  very  attentive  to  die  law 
of  the  land.    They  are  not  by  any  means  scoffers  at  religion,  but  they 
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look  upon  itj  'so  to  speak,  as  an  extra  thing,  a  sort  of  Inxary,  #hieh 
people  with  leisure  maj  very  properly  have  regard  to,  but  which  is  oat  of 
their  way,  their  time  is  so  completely  taken  up.  Now  what  shall  we  do 
with  men  in  such  a  benighted  state  as  this?  Supposing  you  had  the 
power,  would  you  take  them  by  the  throat,  hurl  them  into  uie  sanctuary, 
and  bar  their  exit  ?  Do  you  think  any  good  would  result  from  such  a 
course?  Do  you  imagine  Robinson's  heart. would  very  freely  absorb 
Divine  truth,  or  Wiggins's  intellect  manfully  grasp  the  doctrinal  points 
which  the  rector  wouM  expound  ?  Do  you  not  rather  think  that  at  least 
in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  result  would  be  the  reverse  of  that 
you  would  wish?  Much  we  fear  that  the  truth  falling  upon  unwilling 
ears  would  only  render  more  callous  already  cold  and  darkened  hearts, 
and  that  this  work,  like  every  other  work  begun  in  the  middle  and  not  at 
the  beginning,  would  not  only  end  in  failure,  but  would  issue  in  a  state 
of  things  worse  than  the  last. 

Now,  surely  it  is  something  to  get  Nature  to  preach  to  these  men. 
Robinson,  who,  poor  wretch,  is  as  completely  a  slave  (or  even  more  a 
slave  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  he  performs)  as  any  negro, 
whose  head  bends  over  documents  the  driest,  the  dreariest,  and  most 
wearisome,  from  the  first  thing  on  Monday  to  the  last  hour  on  Saturdaj^, 
whose  only  recreation  consists  in  a  journey  occasionally  to  serve  a  wnt, 
shall  I  be  hard  upon  Robinson  when  I  say  that  his  intellect  is  rather 
Tom  Thumb  proportions,  and  the  subject  of  theological  inquiry  would 
be  about  as  palatable  to  him  as  a  peremptory  demand  for  his  overdue  rent  ? 
Yet  poor  Robinson  is  not  a  perfect  blank ;  do  not  think  that  Somethbg 
of  a  heart  he  still  has  within  him,  and  yet  a  few  sympathies  remain 
which  may  now  and  then  be  stirred.  One  of  his  poor  little  children  died 
last  year.  He  had  six.  Being  needy,  of  course  he  has  a  large  family, 
and  five  plump  children,  large  eaters  and  requiring  extensive  garments, 
form  his  blessings.  But  this  sixth  child,  who  now  is  not,  was  a  great 
contrast  to  the  others.  Poor  little  fellow !  disabled  from  birth,  what  a 
martyrdom  was  his,  and  how  patiently  he  bore  it !  On  a  tiny  bed,  in  a 
room  scarcely  bigger  up-stairs,  lay  that  small,  wasted,'and  wasting  form, 
udUI  the  bonds  were  broken  and  the  young  spirit  fled  forth.  The  child 
had  but  one  amusement  during  those  years  of  suffering.  As  he  lay  by 
the  window,  his  blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  sky,  and  scarcely  ever  turned 
elaewhere  :  it  was  his  only  pleasure.  Robinson  never  looks  upward  now 
but  he  thinks  of  that  poor  boy,  and  marvels  whether  his  child  can  see 
him,  still  toiling  on  below.  And  especially  his  heart  glows  when  he  has 
■  a  fair,  full  view  of  the  heavens  above  him,  such  as  he  may  get  on  a 
•Sunday  when  enabled  to  quit  the  bricks  and  mortar  for  a  few  hours,  and 
•  enjoy  the  inestimable  luxury  of  a  roam  some  miles  from  town.  Not  the 
most  eloquent  sermon  of  which  he  could  be  an  auditor  could  preach  to 
Robinson  with  one-tenth  part  the  force  with  which  the  blue  sky  preaches 
to  him  on  a  fine  summer  day.  The  poorest  specimen  of  our  race,  who^ 
alas !  may  know  nothing  of  a  mighty  Creator  from  his  word,  may  feel 
the  existence  of  a  loving  Father  firom  his  works. 

Not  only  is  the  blue  sky  eloquent,  but  the  fields  and  the  trees  preach 
—the  very  silence  preaches — the  deep  calm  preaches — the  firesh  air 

E reaches— the  sense  of  freedom,  the  thankfulness  for  rest,  preach.^  Ro* 
inson's  intellect  cannot  soar  very  highly,  and  Robinson's  heart  is  sor- 
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joufnlly  contneteif  hat  thej  n af  he  Mched  iinmigh  sveh  'laflueneM  m 

^thcM^  And,  idired  aAd  •BUDcied  1^  tben^  .the»  inay  co^ 

moKA  ipint  ft  glean  flf  heavenly  hrigfatneM  lighting  the  road  Ada  Aiii  ntAj 


Bmt  take;a  bwer  ^nde  ttiU:  take  the  meehaiMei,  artinHM,  and  ia- 
JlKMiaers  of  the  dHMlrofolia.  A  Yast  nomher  of  ihese>  it  is  to  be  {oand, 
jBOt  XMily  do  not  iga  to  ehnrdb,  but  they  eaoploy  the  Sunday  in  roodes  nnat 
jdatnmental  to  their  nKnal  and  social  welfiue.  BoKMnton,  just  alluded  1% 
(voald  not  do  hioMelf  any  nuMchief  if  left  ai  home  on  the  .Sunday,  le 
would  merely  neap  no  advantage  from  the  day.  But  Barker,  as  arrq»»- 
jeiitati?e  of  quite  the  lower  oUhb,  has,  nnhapp'dy,  a  dedded  teodhmcy 
turn  the  day  into  a  poattiye  eviL  fiarinff  nothing  to  do,  and  feelii^ 
Mery  jaded  and  miseiaUe,  he  guggeBte  to  himaeitf  to  gst  drank,  and  i» 
idoes  get  drunk,  and  time  still  hanging  heavily  on  his  hands,  he  couou'wi 
the  notion  of  heating  his  wife,  and  he  does  heat  her  aooovdingly.  Than 
the  nei^bourfl,  hearing  her  cries,  ran  in,  and  a  man  iaterpoaes,  and 
Barker  Sights  the  man,  and  gets  aorely  bnJsed,  ao  that  peibaj^  im  em 
do  no  work  on  the  Mmiday.  Now,  it  is  evidently  absurds  fake  Baffar 
vto  churoh  while  he  is  tin  audi  a  state  as  tiiis.  How  aae  me  to  same 
Barker  from  this  hnxtisfa  plight  ?  What  aaieliorattng  piocess  ^uU  me 
put  in  operation  to  raise  and  elevate  him,  so  that  we  may  hereafter  &d 
liim  in  a  oondUton  which  will  give  reid  hope  of  attendance  m  church 
{nroving  'advantageous  P  We  do  cinoeiely  beheve  that  here  again  we 
voannot  do  better  than  ask  Nature  for  a  sermon.  Bright  sun,  fafoai 
beavens,  green  trees,  preach  to  Barker.  We  would  rather,  certainly,  he 
went  to  church,  but  even  eould  we  g^t  him  to  church  (which  we  eoold 
not)  as  lie  is  now,  he  would  nod  over  the  prayers  and  snoie  danag'  ihe 
sermon,  and  become  more  callous  than  ever.  But  in  aome  moment,  dear 
Nature,  this  poor  creature  may  be  stridken  by  Mjr  teaching.  The  veqr 
b^piness  which  he  ei^oys  when  witnessing  thee  is  calculate  to  soften  km 
.heart  Bere  is  something  to  he  tiiankfrd  for,  and  who  is  he  to  he  thaak- 
JhlioS  Once  advance  Barker  as  far  as  this,  and  thought  kadiagta 
thoqght  a  fire  may  he  kindled  within  him,  whbh,  widi  GodjS  bfeamig, 
tOBv  never  be  put  out. 

tteader,  do  you  know  mndi  about  the  courts  and  alleya  hi  and  abaot 
London  ?  Pious  lady,  lying  en  a  luxurious  .sofa,  fanning  y.oursdf  and  coin- 
plaining  of  the  heat — pretty  girl  of  twenty,  district  visitor,  Sonday-'Sidml 
teadier,  missionary  fund  fiolleotor,  a  perfect  little  saint  in  diy  ivay^-tf 
you  ever  really  examine  the  localities  and  dwellings  of  the  poor  aboit 
Xondon  ?  I  dedaie  to  you  that,  except  upon  the  score  that  God's  good- 
mess  fits  .a  man's  back  to  the  burden  it  is  destined  to  bear,  I  am  nttsrfy 
nnable  to  imagine  how  human  beings  can  posdbly  exist  in  many  of  tne 
infenor  parts  of  the  great  city.  Mercy!  how  stifling  is  the  ssasalion 
which  oppresses  one  even  when  hastily  traversing  theoL  fiow  we  fadld 
onr  baeath  so  diat  we  may  »ot  inhale  the  abominaUe  atmosphere  infe) 
'whioh  we  have  entered.  Ajid  if  <we,  thus  troubled  only  for  a  few  miaatai^ 
shudder,  shall  we  not  deeply  commiserate  the  life-long  burden  to  be  hone 
by  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  know  no  other  homes  ^an  theae  until  ^y 
ahall  liave  been  called  to  enter  die  oommon  home  of  onr  raee.  Theyaa^, 
indeed,  l>ecome  very  hardened  and  callous  to  anffieringB  which 
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wealthier  brothers  and  sisters  would  inevitably  sink  under,  but  poverty, 
privation,  sorrow  and  sickness,  are  grievous  ills.  O  God!  incline  our 
hearts  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  poor. 

Will  our  revered  miaifter  turn  us  ont  of  churdi  next  Sunday  for  that 
which  herein  appeareth  ? — and  shall  we  be  scouted  by  those  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  lued  to  look  upon  us  as  a  pious  youth  ?  Will  our  protesta- 
tions, that  we  seek  to  make  the  poor  religious  quite  as  much  as  the 
Sunday-school  teachers,  the  district  visitors,  the  scripture  readers,  the 
missionary  fund  collectors,  and  all  the  other  regiments  in  the  mighty 
army  of  combatants  for  religion,  be  utterly  disbelieved,  and  we  "be  sura- 
wam\j  denied  futtfaer  communion  with  die  good  and  saintly  ?  CMi,  }ady, 
j&miing  'Myself  on  the  sofa,  and  complaining  of  the  heat  and  denounewig 
-iie  •deseomtton  of  the  Sabbath,  be  merciful !  That  bright  sun  at  wbieh 
now  murmur,  and  thset  blue  sky  which  you  care  not  to  look  upon, 
-tiny  f)rrathe  new  life  into  many  a  wasted  frame,  and  infuse  new  vigoor 
ODto  many  a^faioting  epirtt  ilmd  must  the  hearts  of  the  lower  classes  be 
vo^dead  that  <lhejr  catmot  he  grateful?  Because  only  a  coarse  wooUeti 
lihirt  oovers  ihe  bseast  of  the  poor  masi,  can  no  worthy  emotion  exwe 
*withtn  him  ?  l^ure  talks  to  the  labouring  man  in  the  language  be  oan 
mnderstand ;  and  though,  alas !  she  does  in  too  many  eases  epeak  in  Tain, 
we  will  still  maintain  she  is  a  most  eloquent,  effective  preacher ;  ber  stjle 
iB  peculiarly  adapted  to  *tiie  working  classes,  and  the  larger  congpregation 
«fae  has  the  better. 

HStiok  up  -the  ^bKie  aad  red  ooeters.  Behold  tbat  tbin,  tiokly  mm 
reading  t>ut,  To  Brighton  and  back,  dnee shillings  and  sixpence.^'  How 
-srory  pale  and  ill  he  looks.  He  turns  with  a  sigh,  and  is  wending  his  wqr 
tb  (Deadman^  Court  hard  by.  It  is  Saturday  afternoon.  To-morrow  we 
hef¥e  charity  eermons.  I  was  going  to  g^ve  five  shillings  to  the  Ojibbe* 
way  Indians'  Tract  Society.  "  Hoi !  hoi !  my  friend,  you  are  ill ;  yon 
w«nt  to  go  to  Brighton  ?  Yes,  I  thought  so.  Here  is  ^ree-and-sixpence, 
He  by  all  means;  it  will  do  you  good.  And  just  a  word:  there  m 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  take  your  Bible  with  you,  and  read  it 
while  you  lie  on  the  beach.  (Good-by." 

I  have  now  only  eigbteenpenoe  to  give  to  tlie  Indians*  Tract  Society,  { 
Owt  it  wAl  do.  .  ,  \ 

*/•  •  ^  • 
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THE  BATHS  OP  LUCCA. 

BT  FLOBBNTIA. 
IX. 

The  Qainigi  Towei^Count  Marescotti— Ball  at  the  Palazso  OraettL 

At  the  cooclusioa  of  the  examination,  Count  M.  appeared,  daimiiig 
oar  promise  of  allowing  him  to  cicerone  us  round  the  city.  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  talked  incessantly  as  we  drove  along,  our  partv  con^t- 
ing  of  ourselves,  the  cavaliere,  and  Baldassare.  "  Come,  Baldassare^" 
saM  he,  in  his  good-natured  way,  sit  down  hy  me.  You  must  take  a 
lesson  in  national  history.  I  dare  say  that  much  we  shall  see  will  be  as 
new  to  you  as  to  these  ladies.  Evei^  man  has  his  forte,  and  we  all  know 
yours  is  the  ball-room,  where  you  reis^n  supreme."  Baldassare  smiled  at 
this  allusion  to  the  *^  swiftness  of  his  heels,  and  the  cavaliere  chimed  in, 
declaring  that  there  was  "  never  a  man**  in  Lucca  that  danced  die  cotillioa 
like  him.    So,  for  once,  we  all  started  harmoniously. 

We  drove  first  to  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  situated  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  town.  Here,  on  a  marble  monument,  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  great  Castruccio  Castracani — a  boot  and  part  of  the  bones  of  a 
leg  having  been  found  near  this  spot,  which  tradition  marks  as  the 
place  of  his  interment.  Nothing  certain  is,  however,  known  of  his 
grave;  but  the  city  has  seized  on  these  dubious  relics  as  an  opportiinitr 
ot  expressing  the  grateful  remembrance  in  which  she  bean  her  hero  s 
memory. 

Here  is  also  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Guidicdbni,  ihe  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  highly-gifted  Vittoria  Colonna,  wife  of  the  Marqab 
of  Pescara,  whom  Azeglio  has  so  happily  introduced  in  his  deligbtfei 
novel  of  ''Ettore  Fieramosca"  as  the  protectress  of  the  persecuted 
Ginevra.  I  noticed  on  the  altar  a  pair  of  crossed  hands  and  arms, 
pierced  with  the  marks  of  nails,  and,  on  inquiring  of  the  count,  learned 
that  they  represented  two  of  the  five  fniraculous  wounds  ascribed  fay  the 
Roman  Church  to  St.  Francis.  Your  Protestant  Church  does  not,** 
sud  the  count,  I  know,  believe  in  these  modem  miracles,  bat  perasts 
in  denying  the  evidences  of  their  truth,  however  convincing." 

Our  Church,"  said  I,  holds  the  entire  machinery  of  modem  miraea- 
loQS  interposition  as  useless  and  unprofitable,  and  affects  entirely  to 
ignore  it ;  a  view  in  which  I  cannot  fully  concur,  for  I  have,  during  my 
residence  in  Italy,  already  seen  and  heard  much  to  surprise  me  and  in- 
duce me  to  modify  my  views  materially  on  these  subjects." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  to  judge  of  these  religious  subjects  with- 
out any  conventional  prejudice  of  creed  or  country.  For,**  added  he,  his 
eyes  beaming  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  stood  like  some  inspired  prcachg 
ot  good-will  and  charity  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  are  we  not  ail 
Chnitians  ?  Away  with  creed  and  Churches !  Do  we  not  all  wenfaip 
Christ  ?  What  are  these  vain  distinctions,  these  miserable  disputes — I 
am  of  Paul,'  '  I  of  ApoUos  V  Let  the  whole  world  unite  in  adoring  dial 
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divine  Redeemer — let  our  minds  be  'fixed  on  his  immortal  precepts* 
Then,  indeed,  shall  we  be  all  brothers — all  common  worshippers  in  one 
universal  Church.  Ah coDtinued  he,  clasping  his  hands,  and  speaking 
with  vehemence,  I  long  for,  I  desire,  that  happy  day ;  I  believe  that 
the  mercy  of  God  will  not  allow  it  to  be  long  retarded.  Already,  in 
imagination,  do  I  see  the  wretched  divisions  and  differences  raised  by 
schismatics,  and  maintained  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  annihilated,  and 
the  whole  Christian  world  united  in  one  fold  under  one  shepherd." 

Such  a  consummation,"  said  I,  "  will  be  difficult,  unless  both  parties 
are  prepared  to  make  mutual  concessions.''  .... 

The  count,  whose  countenance  still  beamed  with  the  anticipated 
realisation  of  his  religious  millennium,  now  descended  from  the  altar, 
wrapped  in  a  brown  study,  which  rendered  him  unconscious  of  our 
presence.  At  the  carriage  all  his  natural  politeness  returned,  and  the 
Tbionary  disciple  of  Savonarola  passed  in  an  instant  into  the  polished 
gentleman.  I  have  been  told  that  his  religious  impressions  are  so 
powerful,  and  work  to  such  an  extent  on  his  ardent  imagination,  that  at 
times  he  entertains  the  most  painful  apprehensions  of  condemnation 
and  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  These  impressions  are  oc- 
casionally so  vivid  when  his  mind  is  particularly  excited,  that  he  often 
confesses  three  and  four  times  a  day !  We  all  re-entered  the  carriage, 
and  next  drove  into  a  narrow  street,  where  stand  the  two  spacious 
palaces  of  the  Guinigi  families — placed  opposite  each  other — almost 
equal  in  size,  magnificence,  and  antiquiiy.  Thev  are  built  of  red  brick 
(now  mellowed  by  age  into  a  fine  rich  tint),  in  the  florid  Italian  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  mullioned  Venetian  windows  and  heavily  sculp- 
tured portals.  The  most  ancient  of  the  twin  palaces,  which  nod  to  each 
other  in  dignified  fraternity  from  across  the  narrow  street,  was  con- 
structed by  Paolo  Guinigi — one  of  the  chiefs  of  this  powerful  family— 
who  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  republic  for  forty  years.  Attached  is  a 
lofty  campanile,  one  of  the  solitary  remains  of  those  seigneurial  domestic 
fortifications  so  universal  in  Italy  during  the  confusion  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  every  man's  house  was  literally  hu  castie. 

To  ascend  the  tower  of  the  palace  Paolo  had  inhabited  was  the  purpose 
of  our  visit ;  but  as  Count  M.,  by  reason  of  too  much  imagination,  and 
Baldassare,  by  reason  of  too  little,  had  neither  of  them  any  memory,  the 
key  and  the  guardian  of  the  tower  were  not  forthcoming,  and  we  had 
long  to  wait  with  the  old  cavaliere  in  the  large  vestibule  opening  from  the 
street. 

*•  Ah,"  said  he,  "  these  young  men — this  gioventii — are  all  mad  ;  they 
have  heads,  but  no  more  brains  than  a  pin !  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
should  I  have  brought  ladies  to  see  a  palazzo,  and  then  leave  them 
shivering  in  the  hall  because  I  had  forgotten  the  key  ?  No,  per  Bacco ! 
those  were  not  the  manners  of  my  day  :  such  hideness  was  never  heard 
of  at  our  court,  where  women  were  treated  like  divinities,  as  they  ought 

to  be.    But  the  present  generation  Bah !  they  are  fools;  they  don't 

know  even  how  to  kiss  a  woman's  hand." 

Thus  did  the  worthy  old  chamberlain  grumble  on  until  the  gentlemen 
reappeared  with  the  custode  and  his  keys,  when  we  began  to  ascend  stoiy 
after  story  of  the  lofty  palace.  As  long  as  we  were  on  the  broad  stain 
tliii  was  easy  enongli^  eq»ecially  as  at  every  landbg  an  (^ning,  like  m 
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rmaniahi  or  galiery,  riiowad  at- how  wM  we  skanld  bo  lOiPMJai  bgpiil» 
yRAw  when  onoe  arrived  at  the  top ;  hut  at  last,  hmog  wobcd 
■oiBmit  of  the  palano/we  to  oMuot  into  the  tow«iv  «aA  han  Iha 

diffieultiea  of  the  atceat  eoniBienoecL  The  oastode  opened  a  mMlLdaoi^ 
when  stretching  ahove  us  appeared  the  hare  walla  of  the  hollow  towvi; 
sealed  hj  ioaeeure4ooking  flights  <^  wooden  atepe,  wtth  Terr  6af^ 
banbters  winding  round  the  interior.  It  looked  so  dangeitme^  X  naaiMed 
whether  or  not  to  continue  the  ascent,  hat  was  assured  t^.  waa  pmhdAf 
safe.  We  all  joined  in  entreating  l^e  cavftliere  to  lemain  beUw,-  tsiliir 
him  that  really  at  eighty  he  ought  not  to  be  so  fiiisky^  and  thai-ii  wnafi 
be  folly  for  him  to  attempt  to  follow  us»  He  listen^  with  great  pafite- 
ness  to  our  remenetrance,  but  said  he  waa  determined  to  oome,  aa  be^asnld 
iMMmt  the  ladden  as  w^  as  any  of  uf^and  waaeoohatiaato  thai  idl  appo 
sitioa  was  fruitless.  On  we  strode  up  the  tottering  stairs  in  aBjtlMg 
bttt.»  happy  state  of  mind.  The  kst  flighi  waadkeadfol^  asitfaara  weiA 
aaraeal  loose  steps  that  diook  between  our  steps*  Theold  cavalieteidijafii 
stepped  on  in  the  most  perseTcring  manner,  supporlinr  hiaosslf  mm  sm 
then  on  his  largo  stick,  but  by  the  time  we  had  readiad.  thtt*  tup  doaa 
<qpening  to  the  exterior,  there  he  waa  hesida  ua^  smiling  a**  conpeaedh^ 
and  looking  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  been  our  age.  Almost  mamlkna  oU 
man  is  this  Trenta,  as  all  who  know  him  can  testify,  and  quite  n  eantni^ 
diction  to  the  general  opinion  that  a  life  passed  at  court,  and  amid  tha 
pamps  and  dissipations  of  lifo^  ii  injurious  to  health  sQDd'loagerify^ 

The  tmp-door  opened,  and  we  emetged  on  a  gvMsy  pkitformt  'Sm 
platform  waa  shaded  by  a  duster  of  ancient  bay*toeeathafe  had  gtowwmk 
flourished  spite  of  the  wind  and  the  storms  of  centntes^  leeUag.  fwsh  aai 
green  in  their  old  age  as  our  aged  companion^  who  mi  glad  to  dak  am 
a  seat  to  rest^  The  view  was  glorious.  At  oav  feet  lay  t£s  foir  city  and 
all  ita  elegant  buildings^  winding  streets,  numesoua  monastenea,.  widi 
their  low  towers  pierced  by  open  galleriea;  ancient  cimdies^ divided  fraos 
the  streets  by  gardens  and  trees ;  open  pianas  breaking  the  nnifovimtjF  el 
the  lines  of  streets,  stretching  away  towards  the  several  gsites^  ali  Utsi 
round  by  the  strong  walls,  frmged  with  trees^  and'  eneiided-  bya^^  fanaai 
eatent  of  green  esplanade,  enclosing  the  benutifol  eky  liker »  oasins  ol 
beauty^  On  one  side  appeared  the  Duomo,  with  ita  long  lines  o£  eatei»* 
sure  roofr  and  lofty  campanile,  just  imder  the  footifionfeionat  isiAar  on 
wasthe  spacious  ducal  palace,  rising  out  of  its  pntty  planted  pisM,  si  J 
other  notable  churches  and  buildings  ail  mapped  out  before  ua.^ 

Beyond  the  walls  the  waters  of  me  river  Serchio  wound  in  silvery  Ham 
through  the  smiling  nlains,  teeming  with  cultivntion.  Momsttins  entinly 
hemmed  in  the  level  ground,  of  every  shape^.  of  eveiy  shade^.  fraaa  lha 
sternest  precipices  of  dark  roek^  crags  to  the  giiecuanc  [  fortile  moimfaini 
Alt  little  BorgDS  nestling  amid  the  chesnut  woodsy  and  sploidid  TiUan 
peeping  forth  from  amid  the  deep  groves  of  bay  and  ilex.  Oppoati^ 
at  no  great  distance,  was  the  hill  of  Monte  Catini,  franeus  for  its  minacal 
waters,  crowned  with  glistering  buildings.  To  the  right,  the^vast  ezpaasa 
of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Bientina,  whose  low  and  mar^y  shores  lasli 
redolent  of  fcTen  and  malaria.  Und«r  the  cover  of:  those  fortile  faaUs  iky 
royal  Marlia,  surrounded  by  a  perfect  court  of  sumptuoua  TiUan  dottin|p 
the  olive  wood%  and  rising  heights  aweUing  around  it,  terraced  with  long>-- 
tnUised  vineyaids,.cvowaiBg  the  undulationao£tiie  hiwaii  uimwa,  AbmB 
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towered.  IwrfeiL  rodn  of  TissnrtsBf  thoir  Toggvd  ffuniinits  nriflltadod  by 
atree^  but  aheltermg  the  rich  soene  below  fn^a  the  keen  winds.  To^- 
wanfe  the  sea  rose  the  mountakia  of  San  Gioliano,  wfaieh  aro  lecordted'bv* 
Dante  as  preveDtuig  Lueca  from  contemfdathi^  her  nnpllKable  riral;  Pisa 
other  ranges  uprose  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Reggio  and  the  Gulf  of 
.  Spesia.  But  I  wai  not  allowed  to  drink  in  all  the  delicioua  beauty  of  this 
magnificent  yiew. 

The  county  de%hted  with  the  seen^  cAiarmed  with  the  prospect,  pleased' 
with  our  oompoay,  heeame  violentiy  excited.  He  rushed  to  and  fVo  oir 
the  narrow  enclosure  until  i  began  to  fbar  he  would  end  by  fitUiog  over 
the  battlements*  He  talked  ineessBntly>  and  far  from  approving  my  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  scene,  dragged  me  from  nde  to  side,  by  way  of  sfrowin^ 
mft  exrery  objeetr  and  eaoh  point  of  yiew^  until  I  was  quite  alarmed  at  his 
y^leiB8Qoe^ 

^  €3ie  bd  gnrno  ?*  ezchdmed  be;  ''  quai  seena  kieant^ol^ !  &  it  not 
divine?  is  it  not  transporting  ?  i  shall  neyer  forget  this  meeting,  hens 
on  the  top  of  the  old  GUiinigi  tower,  under  the  shadeof  these  classic  bays; 
Are  you  not  enraptured 

^Indeed  I  am,"  said  1.  ^But  now;  yon  must  tell  me  t^e  diffimnt 
remarkable  objects,  the  points  of  view,  the  building  below.** 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  he,  quickly,  his  burning  eyes  glancing  at  the  sur* 
rowading  scene,,  but  let  me  faaye  a  fsw  moments  to  sfbffore  all  ikse  emo- 
iixmB  I  feel.  Remember,  I  am  a  poet;  imagination  is  my  worid,  the* 
unreal  mv  home,  the  muses  my  companions.  I  Ufo  in  the  clouds.  The 
drcftmy  shadowings  of  my  brain,  and  this  scene— you^your  sister — who 
like  guardian  angels  here  seem  approaching  your  natiye  skies— orercome 
me  with  a  thoasemd.  emotions." 

He  walked  to  and  fro  communing  with  himself. 

^Ah,  he's  finrly  of^"  said  the  oavaliere.  M.  is- far  too  poetical  fbrtfiis 
world,  and  the  fit  is  now  on  him  furiously.  I  hope,  Baldassare,  he'll  not 
jump  oyer  the  parapet  in  has  ecstasies^" 

Saldassare^  who  with  his  glaring  eyes$  siod  hanA  tfirust  into  his' 
poeketi,  had  beeU'  contmplating  his  morements,  laughed  heartily.  We 
all  joined^  I  eould  not  help  it,  for  tliere  was  something  ludicrous  in  the 
count's  absolute  abstraction.  His  lips  moyed,  bis  features  worked,  ancP 
ha  had  thoroughly  wrought  himself  i^  to  a  pitch  of  the  most  extravagant 
exoitement.- 

"Ha!  ha!"  roared  Trenta^  ^ qoesto ^  un< bd  vedere — all  very  fine— 
bvA  give  mo  a;  little  plain  common  senses  9ome  of  these  days*  Mi's 
eestEisies  will  tum  his  brain,  and  he'll  be  lodged  in  a  madhouse.  I  don't, 
think  at  this  moment  he's  in  his  perfect  senses.  Look  at  him  striding 
aboot.  Custode,  per  amor  di  Dio— fasten  the  trapnloor  or  that  gentle*^ 
xnasd*  irill  fidl  through.  See  how  his  eyes  roll,  how  his  whole  body  works: 
He's  not  safe,  and  I  swear  it  by  all  the  saints." 

^  Oh,"  ref^ied  Baldassar^  <^you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  know  him 
well:  he  is  only  composing,  ana  we  shall  have  an  improvised  sonnet 
shortly-  He  is  extraordinarily  imaginative,  and  when  his  mind  is  once 
set  woridngv  he  is  quite  lost  to  all  that  is  passing  around." 

L  was  inexpressibly  amused ;  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  lidiculousy  and  here  we  had  it  exemplified.  Trenta's  comical  counter 
iimM  was  pndrad  iq»  into  the  most  £ucioal  ezpfession  of  ter^ 
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and  Baldast&re  langhed  nniil  I  raally  began  to  give  him  credit  for  beiag 
something  more  than  a  handsome  statue.  How  long  the  count  would 
have  continued  in  the  clouds,  I  cannot  saj,  but  fortunately  an  unexpected 
event  brought  him  to  earth— -or  at  least  to  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the 
tower.  • 

A  little  girl,  one  of  our  party,  had  accompanied  us— a  &ir-haired,  . 
delicate-complexioned,  blue-eyed  Saxon  of  some  eleven  years  old.  She 
had  been  wandering  about,  amusing  herself  in  her  own  way,  and  uncon- 
sciously had  seated  herself  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  bower  formed  by 
the  overarching  branches  of  the  dark  bay  leaves,  to  which  her  fair  com- 
plexion and  white  dress  formed  the  prettiest  contrast.  Instantly  the  count 
was  transfixed.    He  paused,  and  exclaimed : 

Move  not,  sweet  child,  or  rather,  celestial  muse ;  you  are  the  very 
genius  of  poetry — Poetry  herself  descended  in  a  vision.  What  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  that  fair  and  innocent  face,  shaded  by  these  classic 
bays,  those  white  robes,  too,  floating  in  the  breeze  ?  Let  me  adore  in 
you  the  muse  whom  I  worship,  and  honour  you  as  Erato,  who,  having 
left  her  golden  harp  in  heaven,  commands  me  to  raise  my  feeble  voice 
to  sing  her  charms.  Stay — let  me  wreathe  you  with  laureL  Remain,  I 
implore  you,  while  I  prepare  the  crown.  Here,  custode,  asast  me — ao 
via,  spicciatevi." 

The  poor  man,  looking  utterly  astonished  at  the  ecstasies  of  the  strange 
visitor,  obeyed  him,  and  we  all  tried  not  to  laugh, with  various  success.  The 
little  girl  sat  in  the  bower  as  she  was  desired.  When  he  had  twisted  the 
garland,  he  advanced  towards  the  bower,  took  off  his  hat,  and,  kneeling  on 
the  ground,  first  offered  it  to  her,  and  then  placed  it  on  her  head.  It 
really  was  a  pretty  tableau.  The  child  was  lovel;^,  her  bead  enctrc/ed  with 
the  dark  green  leaves ;  the  count's  glowing,  inspired  eyes,  and  noble  coun- 
tenance,  lit  up  with  all  the  fine  fury  of  a  poet,  kneeung  before  her  and 
offering  the  wreath,  looked  like  some  classical  bard  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  Innocence.  The  parapet  of  the  old  tower,  the  clouds  tiiat 
hovered  over  us,  the  distant  view,  the  town  spread  out  like  a  map  hr 
below,  such  a  graceful  group,  with  so  mighty  a  background, — it  was 
very  singular.  Years  and  years  long  hence  I  shall  recal  that  hour  with 
all  the  freshness  of  to-day. 

When  the  child,  who  gravely  lent  herself  to  the  allegory,  was  crowned, 
the  count  stood  contemplating  her,  rapt  in  silent  musing.  I  advanced 
towards  him,  and,  touchine  his  arm,  claimed  his  attention. 

You  are  quite  inspired,"  said  I.  *^  Your  whole  being  is  engrossed  by 
poetry ;  the  present  has  passed  from  before  you,  giving  place  to  tiie 
fervent  visions  of  your  soul.  Let  that  soul  speak  in  its  own  voice— the 
voice  of  poetry ;  speak  to  us,  in  the  musical  language  of  your  native  land, 
the  thoughts  that  move  you  so  powerfully.  Improvise  aloud  what  is  pass- 
ing in  your  mind." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  it  is  true,  I  am  enthralled.  The  image  of  that  p«ire 
and  lovely  child — these  bays,  planted  amid  the  clouds — strangeness 
of  the  scene — has  powerfully  moved  me;  and,  instead  of  doing  the 
honours  of  the  town  to  you,  I  have  been  quite  in  another  world — dretsoy, 
misty,  visionary,  far — ^far  away.  But,"  continued  he,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  face,  and  seeming  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  *^if  I  oooe 
express  my  feelingi,  the  vision  will  pass  by,  and  I  shall  be  mjaelf  oaee 
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•gain,  ifid  more  worthy  of  your  oompany.  Ghre  me  a  paper  uid  a  pendl/ 
and  I  will  write  down  ihe  thoughts  that  hare  ocourred  to  me." 

'  Fortunately,  the  old  cavaliere  had  a  pencil,  and  some  one  else  the  hack 
of  a  letter.  The  count  took  them,  and,  seatbg  himself  before  his  little 
muse,  who,  still  pleased  at  the  scene,  sat  motionless  in  her  leafy  bower^ 
he  in  a  few  moments  had  written  a  sonnet. 

"  Oh !"  cried  I,  when  he  had  concluded,  give  me^  I  implore  you, 
those  lines.  I  shall  value  them  so  mudi.  They  are  beautiful,  I  am  sure^ 
and  will  be  doubly  valuable  by  association.  Count,  pray  give  them  to 
nie.''  And  I  seised  his  hand.  But,  regardless  of  my  entreaties,  he 
suddenly  crushed  the  paper,  and,  rushing  forward,  in  an  instant  had 
flung  it  over  the  parapet  Why  have  you  destroyed  ihem  ?**  cried 
I.  How  unkind — how  cruel.  I  would  have  kept  and  priied  them 
always.*' 

Scusi,  cara  signora,"  said  he ;  they  were  too  hurried — too  imperfect 
for  aught  but  the  moment ;  but  if  you  mil  permit  me,  I  will  write  another 
sonnet  on  the  subject  that  I  will  endeavour  to  make  more  wordiy  of  your 
acceptance.'' 

Ah !  never,''  cried  I,  ^*  can  you  recal  this  charmed  hour  so  as  to 
write  as  vividly,  as  fervidly,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart  Even  your  skill 
cannot  accomplish  this  feat  Why,  why  did  you  throw  the  paper  away  ?" 

*^  Indeed  you  did  wrong,"  said  the  cavaliere ;  "  the  sonnet  wodd  Imve 
been  excellent" 

"  It  woidd  have  been  sup^,"  added  Baldassare,  who  flattered  the 
count,  in  consideration  of  his  birth  and  connexions,  not  a  littie  $  non 
era  possibile  di  far  meglio.    We  all  know  your  genius,  count" 

But  the  verses  were  gone,  and  our  lamentation  would  not  bring  them 
back.  The  little  Genius  of  Poetry  came  out  of  her  arbour,  but  would  on 
no  consideration  resign  her  wreath ;  and  the  count  plucked  a  sprig  of 
bay  for  us  all  to  wear,  as  he  said,  in  remembrance  of  this  delightful 
excursion.  I  again  turned  to  the  beautiful  scene  stretching  around  us^ 
and  begged  him  to  tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  tiie  numerous  ranges  of 
mountains  that  reared  their  lofby  summits  in  terraced  grandeur  to  the 
clouds. 

There,"  said  he,  pointing  in  ihe  direction  of  the  Serchio,  that  top- 
most range,  with  indented  rigzag  tops  and  deep  rocky  precipices,  ^  are  the 
mountains  of  La  Pagna,  some  of  tiie  loftiest  of  the  Apennines.  The 
twin  summits  of  those  two  mountains,  almost  equal  in  height,  that  unite 
beneath,  are  in  the  direction  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  joinine  that  famous 
chain  from  whose  bosom  is  torn  the  snowy  marble  that  decks  the  |)a]ace8 
of  princes,  or  serves  to  develop  the  genius  of  tiie  sculptor.  Yonder  steep 
hill,  terminating  the  narrow  valley  before  us,  crowned  with  a  castie^  now 
looking  like  a  dot  in  the  clouds,  is  the  castie  of  Bargilio,  over  the  Baths  of 
Lucca.  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  How  gorgeous  are  the  colours^  the  tints  on  the 
mountains,  the  variety  of  the  landscape— plains,  woodland,  forest,  barren 
mountain-tops  blending  into  a  sublime  whole^wortiiy  of  the  hand  of 
that  great  Creator  whom  we  all  adore  and  worship.  Methinks  here  I 
can  realise  the  poetical  image  of  Jean  Paul  Biohtei^  that  the  morning  is 
a  rose,  the  day  a  tuKp,  evening  a  lily,  and  night  the  mormng,  ever 
leoewed  fresh  in  immortal  youth." 

I  was  delighted  at  his  enthusiastic  language;  and,  as  we  leaned  over 
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^  p«i»p0l»  lowBiiiirt  apart  ftom  thamti  I  nidbid  that  ri— 
puiie,  andMihainriiifioMtkedipalaoa.  ^8ea  tfatai«j«ta»fiMi 
kav  lU  Uai  ttottcaad  o«i  htfaia  ni,  fkmicUl  in  aa  fnaWaU  Mlit«f 
lovaluMM  I  Whai  clatwoal  lacoUaatioBa  riaa  sa  aqr  nial  as  I  hahpM 
tlMmaacMat  kuUia^i  and  tfaoae  TinmUa  walk  awe  ^bnlirakrf 
lier  independence !  for,  though  awalli  Laoaa»  asaiepvUk^  waa  wpapattrf 
and  faafed  bj  erai  bar  migfatiart  ndgUioari.  Gfeai  namae  am  eon- 
aaafced  with  cor  eity:  Jaltas  Caear  Mied  af  our  paoamol^  and  ImI 
theaa  vanr  atreeto  on  whieh  wa  aoar  look  dovfii*  Ahm  hia  iwipiMt 
aftha  Nerm  (thoaa  naat  lafi^e  «ad  inteetahte  mmimK  ^  GaaM 
Irihesy  af  vhom  ha  slaw  in  one  day  aixtj  tbomand  in  tiaa  laeaaaaa  if 
Aair  nativia  fereato),  ba  croaied  the  Alps,  and  lataroing  into  Italf,  vis* 
taiad  on  the  bnika  of  tha  Po ;  from  tbenaa  ha  mam  to  hmsm,  wim  tha 
most  illustrious  personages  went  from  Rome  to  salute  him.  Pompaj  aaril 
Orassos  wata  among^  them.  Tha  itreats  ware  aaawded  with  araad 
liatocs,  attancUng  ihSr  masters,  who  loTsd  to  diaphMr  all  that  poaap  sf 
power  pseraniant  to  tha  dea^  af  tha  tottcting  imaUie.  It  was  ai  4hii 
time  that  Domitios — CsBsar's  enemy  (then  a  canoidate  for  tha  eonaHi* 
ship)  boaatod  that  he  would  rain  him  t  but  Gssar,  ssinng  tha  oppartane 
moment  aSwded  by  his  recant  suaoess,  and  his  iwatiting  widi  Poaapa^ 
and  Crassos  at  Loeoa,  fermad  tha  bdd  plan  of  mosmtiag  tha  wm* 
vaisal  throne  by  means  of  his  daadliast  enemies,  who,  sathar  than  aee 
the  supreme  power  vested  in  each  other,  united  to  exalt  him  nhona  Asy 
both  aqoally  feared  and  hated.  Tha  first  trinmTiraAe  waa  tha  annseqaancw 
af  this  meeting;  and  as  long  as  Cesar  staved  wiAia  this  aity  ha  was 
acoompanied  two  hundred  of  Boom's  noblest  sanatQcs»  as  g^mriM^  ar 
hostages  of  the  fidelity  af  tha  mpitaL  Hare  was  the  iiMywTinent 
Countess  Matilda-^daiightar  of  Ddce  Banifraio  bom ;  and  here  ^ 
friend  of  HiUehmnd  and  tha  pawarfol  ally  of  the  Chmx^  hdd  Imt 
and  bjr  her  noonsels,  sssMtanoa,  and  the  rich  legaqr  af  bar  patrinsoaial 
dominions^  riia  feosdad  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  sfliaasidi 
enlarged  and  consolidated  fay  Cluuiemaffna.  Living  as  she  did  in  the 
vary  midst  af  the  aooAiot  between  fruddity  and  tha  inaraasing  pa  war  af 
the  Church,  she  nobly  aided  the  latter  in  gaining  its  signal  triumph  am 
tyranny,  inoranoa,  and  oraalty,  and  received  the  just  reward  of  her 
talents  and  victoas,  by  bains^  interred  within  the  glofioos  shrine  oqm^ 
arated  by  tha  Churoh  to  mt  ehiaf  Apostle,  five  centuries  after  hsr 
death,  Uxban  YIIL  remored  her  body  from  Maat«a»  and  dapasikad  it  ia 
the  stately  monwmipnt  whsre,  guarded  by  tha  atatna«£  Beayni»  i*  new 
reposes. 

<<Here,  in  the  fifth  oentozy,  caare  Charles  YIIL  of  Freaee,  eaUad  ly 
the  ambitious  Lndoirieo  Sfona»  tha  usurper  of  Milan,  to  nohian»  the 
aonqnest  aC  Naplaa,  and  was  raaeivad  with  <frstivitias^  pmp,  andl  »> 
joicings.  Here^  too,  came  the  mighty  Emperor  CharUa  froea  ijm 
friihast  side  of  the  Alps,  to  meet  in  solemn  oedhrenea  tha  Bsaias 
Ponti£^PaalIII.,nnderthareof  of  theaathadrelhaidby.  B8«»*as^ 
tanned  tha  aoant,  naaaricahle  evan  among  all  these  shadowy  wanBasi 
lions  of  aartUy  pomp  and  gtandanr^  augststi^  as  tiwr  are  to  As 
historical  stadent^  is  the  ramambranae  thai  this  dCv  is  tha  Ganava  af  tha 
Italian  Reformation,  and  that  these  waMa  mnanfaii  to  the  toacfcingsf 
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ilM  B«f«hnilti0tt.  jBoek  iptognm  had  thor  dootrine  Buide,  that  it  waa 
aolemnly  debated  in  the  oowscil  of  the  okj  if  thej  ahovld  not  openfy 
Jaalaffo  tbemaalvM  a  Plroieftant  ooniamnity.  But  their  aehionatic  inten- 
tiooa  were  fimatrated  by  that  Tory  meeting  of  the  £m|)ecor  and  the  Pope. 
I  haipe  mentioDed  who  miited  their  aiithori^  agaiait  it  The  ProtestaaA 
— ovcrta  hting  soon  after  oU^;<ed  to  fly,  Lnoca  remained  stiU  emhraoed 
in  the  great  fold  of  the  Catholie  Chimm.  Much  as  I,  beug  a  CathoUc^ 
4N^ght  to  nyoice  at  tfaii  happy  oooaamaiatioDy  I  cannot  approve  of  many 
of  the  measures  adopted  towards  ^lem.  It  was  the  same  Chnreh  whio 
Uindly,  wilftilly  nsed  its  prerogatiTe  in  condeoasiing  to  the  flames  the 
inspifed  prophet  Sanronarola— 4hat  saint,  whose  advent  lighted  np  onee 
jDore  the  beaeoa  of  trath,  dimmed  by  the  soperstidons  accumulated 
^hiring  the  dark  ages--that  glorious  disciple  of  a  g^cnrious  Lord." 

Now  at  the  name  of  SavoDarola  I  began  to  qnake,  for  I  knew  this 
waa  a  sahteet  on  which  the  comit  was  partioolarly  ike  maniSe,  and  I 
antiaipatea  an  intenmnable  oration,  much  kss  interesting  to  me — who 
aadier  idiare  the  general  opinion  that  Savonarda  was  somewhat  of  a 
£Euiatic — ^than  the  other  subjects  on  which  we  had  been  conversing. 
Alt  fortunatdhr  tha  M  cavaliere,  who  had  grown  quite  tbed,  having 
MHdy  watahed  for  a  prohaUe  tmniaation  to  the  count's  oration^  caaae 
4o  theieseva. 

^  Connt,"  said  he,  if  I  stay  im  here  ia  this  wind  any  longer,  I  shall 
jMfve  an  attadc  of  rhenmatisnu  I>o  you  know  how  long  we  have  been 
Jieie  already?" 

No,"  xepHed  the  eount. 
^  Then  I  can  tell  you — 1»  I  aaa  neither  a  poet^  an  iaiprovisatora, 
ma  antiqiiary,  nor  a  saint — we  have  been  sitting  here  three  mortal  hoars* 


JiooD  veaite !    Cnttode,  open  tlie  trap-door.'' 

The  cavidiere  spoke  angrily.  The  oonnt  was  ia  an  instant  all  polita^ 
BOSS  and  consideralaon. 

Caro  mio  amioo  1"  said  he,  I  would  not  allow  yon  to  deseeod 
idoae  on  any  acoount.  A  thousand  nardons  for  keeping  you  so  long.  I 
Jtfid  not  the  slightest  conception  bow  the  time  had  fled.  Such  an 
aodienoe,"  turning  to  us,  wonld  make  any  ntan  forget  the  passing  hour; 
aakd  I  have  been  so  dehghtad  with  our  roaumtio  exeursion.  Pray  £oi^ 
gtwt  aae^  my  dear  cavaliere,  and  allow  me  to  assist  yon." 

Gruia,  graiie  V*  said  Trenta,  now  quite  in  good  hamoor,  for  faii 


But  a  general  cry  was  raised  for  BaUassaie,  who  was  not  to  be  dia- 
ixyvarod. 

«<Why,  where  the  dmiee  is  the  boy?"  cried  Trenta.  <<He's  never 
baen  practimg  has  stsps  for  the  new  polka  raasorka,  and  taken  a  folse 
one  over  ibe  parapet 

Wa  searched  for  him,  and,  as  the  spaee  was  easily  looked  over,  soon 
discovered  hiai,  stretched  fnfl  length  oa  a  wooden  seati  fiast  asleep,  under 
'one  of  the  bay*trees. 

^Come,  oeont,"  said  the  cavaKere,  ^can't  yom  eoaspfse  another 
^aomnt  ia  this  sleeping  Adonis  ?   Don't  ha  iaspiia  jao,  ?" 

Being  eaUed,  andpfaadiedaBdi^atthedTarioes  t^ 
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who  was  charmad  to  teaie  Kim  a  little,  Baldassare  opened  his  ejes  ia 
great  bewilderment,  after  stretching  and  yawning  for  some  time. 

Mille  diaroH  !"  anei  he,  whjr,  you  needn^t  pindi  me  so.  Giosto 
Cielo  !  I  shall  be  bUusk  and  blue.  What  could  I  do  but  go  to  sleep? 
Nobody  talked  to  me.  There  was  M.  holding  forth  to  the  ladies,  and 
hunting  the  Genius  of  Poetry,  and  Trenta  so  cross,  he  won't  even 
quarrel  with  me.    So  what  could  I  do,  Santa  Madonna !  but  sle^  ?* 

Well,  I  fear  you  have  learned  but  little  about  Julius  Caesar  and  As 
antiquities  of  Lucca,"  said  M.,  smiling. 

^  Al  diavolo  l**  said  Baldassare,  what  in  the  name  of  Heayen  are  thej 
to  me?  But  I  protest  you,  cavaliere,  have  hurt  me  very  much,  and  the 
next  time  that  I  go  to  sleep  in  your  company  I'll  trouble  you  to  have  a 
little  more  consideration  for  my  skin,  and  not  rap  me  as  if  I  were  made 
of  parchment ;  it's  what  I  don  t  understand.*' 

The  cavaliere  roared  with  laughter,  and  Baldassare,  looking  very  wrmth, 
and  rubbing  the  various  hurts  inflicted  by  the  fingers  of  the  misohieroas 
old  chamb^lain,  descended  the  wooden  stairs  in  an  exceedingly  had 
humour. 

When  we  had  reached  tiie  bottom,  tiie  oustode  showed  us  into  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  palaxzo,  enclosed  with  lofty  walls  like  a  monas- 
tery. Luxuriant  beds  of  flowers  lay  in  wild  tangled  masses  over  the 
parterres,  divided  by  mvel  walks.  Large  magnolia-trees,  loaded  with 
anowy  blossoms,  jomed  to  tiie  orange  and  lemon-trees  in  full  Uoom, 
scented  the  air  deliciouslpr.  In  one  comer  was  a  small  wood,  with  atatoes 
and  a  hermitage.  Bearing  me  on  his  arm,  M.  rushed  into  its  recesses, 
but  was  so  resolutely  followed  by  Trenta,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 

ysin  becoming  inspired.  Along  one  side  of  the  garden  were  the  suites 
rooms  inhabited  by  General  Guinigi,  the  solitary  remnant  of  this  noble 
line.  Here  he  lives  alone^  in  tiie  lonely  halls  of  his  magnificent  palaoa. 
The  windows  descended  to  the  ground,  and  we  entered  one  of  vast 
apartments,  furnished  with  all  the  refinements  of  modem  taste,  tiie  tables 
covered  with  curiosities  and  books.  Here  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
heroic  Castraocio  Castracani  degli  Antelmelli,  the  only  likeness  of  him  ex- 
tant. The  features  are  the  very  perfection  of  manly  beauty :  a  full,  expra^ 
sive  eye,  finely  marked  eyebrows,  chiselled  nose,  and  a  mouth  dasaiicatij 
small,  yet  with  a  look  of  mingled  sternness  and  gentleness,  are  admirably 
characteristic  of  his  life.  He  b  dad  in  silken  robes,  trimmed  with  ermine^ 
the  insignia  of  the  princely  and  ducal  power  conferred  on  him  by  the 
emperor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portraits  in  Italy,  ana  has 
long  been  multiplied  by  eng^vings.  Greneral  Guinigi,  of  whom  man 
anon,  was  from  home.  The  cavaliere,  whose  good  breeding  was  sad^ 
riiocked  at  our  entering  the  room  in  his  absence,  scrapulously  laid  his 
card  on  the  teble,  apologising  to  the  custode  for  our  intrusion,  ij  saying 
we  were  foreigners  and  strangers. 

The  afternoon  had  now  become  evening,  and  the  waning  light  waned 
us  to  return  to  the  good  old  palazso^the  Universo— where  dinner  was 
awaiting  us.  The  cavaliere  dismounted  at  his  own  home — one  of  the 
largest  and  most  ancient  palazzos  in  Lucca,  where  report  says  he  oaly 
inhabits  two  rooms ;  for  though  immensely  rich,  he  is  accused  of  hmnm 
extremely  penurious.  The  young  iEsoulapius  disappeared  at  the  pateraiJ 
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eetablishment,  where  medicines  are  sold  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  father,  a  very  respectable  medical  man.  The  count,  not  residing  pev- 
manently  in  Lucca,  made  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  trattoria.  We  were 
to  prepare  for  the  Countess  O.'s  ball  that  evening,  giren  in  honour 
of  vDA  jetes  of  Santa  Croce,  for  which  she  had  kindly  sent  us  inyitatiohs. 

Countess  O.,  whom  I  have  often  had  occasion  casually  to  mention,  b 
quite  the  Lady  Paramount  of  Lucca,  and  receives  in  the  most  splendid 
manner  in  her  very  magnificent  palace.  She  resides  with  her  unmarried 
son,  who,  although  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  the  real  possessor  of 
the  large  revenues,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  a  year— an 
immense  fortune  for  Italy — is  in  all  respects  subject  to  her  will,  obeying 
his  haughty  mamma  with  the  alacrity  of  a  child  dependent  on  her  bounty* 
He  prefers  petticoat  government  and  residing  at  Lucca  to  all  the  gaieties 
of  Paris  or  Vienna ;  for  having  visited  the  various  European  capitals,  he 
declared  on  his  return  that  he  saw  nothing  in  them  to  compare  to  hb 
native  city.    So  much  for  the  taste  of  the  young  count. 

On  arriving  at  the  palazzo  we  found  the  large  portals  thrown  wide 
open,  the  lights  in  the  vestibule  shedding  a  broad  glare  across  the  street, 
where  crowds  of  dirty  beggars  and  nasty  children  pressed  on  us  as  we 
descended  from  the  carriage.  Five  or  six  stalwart  camerieri  in  handsome 
livery  received  us,  the  major-domo,  a  majestic-looking  personage,  as* 
eisting  us  to  disembarrass  ourselves  of  shawls  and  wraps.  He  then 
opened  the  double  door  of  trellis-work,  painted  green  like  Venetian 
blinds,  leading  to  the  reception-rooms,  everything  in  the  lower  suit^ 
which  are  the  summer  apartments,  being  done  with  a  reference  to  air 
and  coolness.  In  the  first  ante-room  (of  which  in  every  well- arranged 
palazzo  one  invariably  traverses  two  or  three  before  arriving  at  any 
livable  apartment),  rustic  chairs  were  arranged,  and  a  sofa  placed  under 
a  delicious  little  arbour,  formed  of  light  iron-work,  over  which  were 
wreathed  real  creepers  in  full  flower.  A  glass  door,  shaded  by  curtains, 
leading  to  the  first  room,  was  thrown  open,  and  as  we  entered  the  bril- 
liantly illuminated  apartment,  Madame  O.  advanced  to  receive  us,  with 
the  empresse  politeness  usual  with  Italians.  She  is  no  longer  young, 
but  is  still  a  remarkably  fine-looking  woman,  extremely  dignified  in  her 
bearing,  with  an  expression  of  hauteur  that  rather  contrasts  with  the 
studied  courteousness  of  her  address.  Her  hair  is  fair,  and  still  beautifiil, 
and  her  neck  and  shoulders,  which  are  white  and  smooth  as  satin,  were 
eertainly  not  concealed  by  the  berthe  of  gold  blonde  trimmed  with  pearls^ 
which  she  wore.  Of  course  she  addres^  us  in  Italian  (althougii,  like 
all  Italian  women  of  rank,  she  speaks  excellent  French),  asked  how  long 
we  had  been  at  the  Bagni,  how  we  liked  Lucca,  and  a  variety  of  other 
diit-chat  questions.  She  then  presented  her  son,  the  young  count,  who 
is  about  three  or  four-and-twenty,  a  bourgeois  young  gentleman,  with- 
out a  soup^on  in  either  air  and  oearing  of  his  noble  birth.  Strange  that 
neariy  all  the  young  Lucchese  nobles  are  so  insignificant  in  appearance  and 
manner.  The  countess  placed  us  in  the  front  row  of  chairs,  which  were 
ananged  in  lines  near  the  piano,  as  a  private  concert  was  to  begin  the 
entertainment,  and  seated  herself  beside  me,  speaking  of  her  residence  in 
England,  her  admiration  of  the  country,  and  various  other  well-turned 
phrases.  Soon  her  attention  was  called  to  her  rapidly  arriving  gnests,  and 
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Iwtf  MliAoae  toobMnr^ihe'seeiM  aroaad.  Tbe  room  was  i 
iwth  laiRet,  raaged  Townd on  diTui  or  oUcmMw;  the  geBtteiiien  1  ^  ^ 
Mite  apart,  etmr  in  the  doorways  of  two  other  rooma,  right  and  \tH  i 
mb  centre  one  in  which  we  were^  or  letreatad  inside,  altogcter  oat 
of  tight  InnoneraUe  glass  chanddiers  shed  a  brilliant  light  arawd^ 
tibe  windows  were  thrown  wide  open,  allowing  die  crowd  aisefnbled  hi  tiie 
streets  to  stare  in  a  vohnii.  Walls,  dnrans,  diairs,  and  pbrtieret,  wem  di 
of  noh  cnnison  silk  damask ;  diese  latter,  the  porHeregf  saperblj  ouihiti' 
dered  with  ihe  coronet  and  arms  of  the  UaMj;  vases  and  bouqusH 
of  exqmnte  flowers  oorered  the  console!  and  tables,  arranged  in  paSlotng 
aod  emcM,  with  a  perfection  incomprehensible  to  any  one  who  hm»  net 
seen  the  finish  to  whi^  this  "  flower  paintmg"  is  earned  in  Italy.  Hie 
guests  arrired  in  rapid  succession,  all  in  the  most  beantiful  toilettes^  fresh 
as  if  juit  arrived  mm  the  atekgr  (A  the  modute^  ytarj  different  to  As 
shabby  gowns,  tumbled  trimmings,  and  crushed  flowers  one  often  sees  evoB 
in  a  first-rate  London  ball-room.  The  young  ladies  generally  were  ev 
tremdhr  handsome,  not  of  ike  pale,  dnre-compleiioned,  lusiruus  e/ud, 
biack-faaired  beauties  of  the  Bomagna,  but  fur-skinned,  firesh,  bkMmiag', 
Ml-dieeked  daaosels,  induing  perhaps  a  trifle  to  the  jyiiiwfSi  stjiei 
The  Mnon  of  wearing  natnral  flowers  in  the  hair  and  ^eas  was  ¥ery 
general,  and  the  wrei^  tiiat  ornamented  their  pvstty  himik  were 
arranged  with  a  taste  and  regard  to  ooloars  worthy  of  Isidore  bin 
First  and  Isremost  was  the  lovely  Theresa  OttoUnt,  die  belle 
saacsZ/gHtfr,  with  white  flowers  twisted  into  braids  of  her  rich  cha 
hair.  She  was  snnonnded  by  a  bevy  of  lovely  girls,  whom  sho  was 
amusing  with  some  diverting  anecdote,  for  ihey  all  laogfaad  with 
fingii^  joyous  langh  one  rarely  hears  after  sweet  seventeen  is 
away.  The  Countess  Nobili,  too,  was  sj^did,  hes  pde,  startt 
•emplezkm,  dark  eyes,  and  raven  hair,  offsring  more  of  the  Itai&an  ^pec 
She  was  dressed  in  white  and  lilac,  and  lodted  cxaedy  as  if  aha  kai 
widked  out  of  an  old  picture.  The  pretty  Baroness  was  radiant  in  an 
mezoentionable  pink  dress.  Her  pale,  pensive  face  b  very  pitasing^  and 
one  signs  to  think  how  that  innecent  cbiM-like  expression  ^nil  givo  plaos 
too  swdy  to  itttrigne  and  deceit  as  soon  as  i^e  passes  finom  iniioi'<si< 
girlhood  to  matrimony ;  for  how  can  Ad  expect  to  eseapo  the  oontagiaas 
efieots  of  natiosial  example  ? 

Our  M  cavaliere  hovered  about  our  chair,  proud  of  his  ladns^  dw  oaly 
Engysh  present,  and  Baldassare^  somewhat  humbled  by  the  psesesHO  elf 
the  grandees^  bowed  to  us  firom  one  of  the  doorwaya  As  diia  was  ths 
first thofoi^ldy  Itafian  reunkm  at  which  I  hadew  assisted,''  lofeoama 
ehserved  everything  nanowW* 

The  guests  baring  all  arnved,  Count  O.  took  his  fdasn  at  tW  ] 
and  ran  over  the  keys  in  such  a  mastoiy  manner,  that  one  at  < 
asived  that  his  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  fisst  aaa 
Italy  was  ^(oite  deserved.    A  chms  was  first  sm^  by  |_ 
eaaae  a  safe,  whieh  was  exquisitely  sung  by  a  tenor— one  of  the  i 
voices  I  ever  heard ;  and,  al^  that,  a  trsnabMng  young  lady  < 
piece  of  Thalbeig's.    She  played  neitber  better  nor  wocae 
aahoolgiils^  and  was  therefors  decidsdty  dt  irop^  as  I  hold  is 
— a.  onhas  not  super^dcellsnt,  to  he  intolsfahia,  fikssati 
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olcMUve,  bigli&f  tppiftude^^-Mid  ietnnied  to  her  M&t  ia  %  gnnl 
flntter.  A  ladf  dow  oppmched  tlM  piano,  condaeUd  bj  Madane  O., 
'vAo  was  endeotly  cootiaered  the  prima  donna.  Madame  b  ▼miaf 
towards  ferij)  bui  kit  stiil  die  zemrat  o£  nncli  beauty.  This  bdy 
eneenlad  a doet  feom  ^  Le  Noase  di  Figaro^"  togedMs  wids  abase  voio% 
and  neyer  did  I  see  wmf  Uving  oreattird  in  each  a  state  o<  agitation ;  the 
whole  body  ipotked  end  ^[uimed  as  if  the  nolss  oeme  oat  of  her  mdet 
inetead  of  1m  throat  As  to  her  &oe^  it  was  conteeted  into  saeh  painM 
grimaces  I  could  not  look  at  her — ^it  was  really  too  tenrifie.  8be  sang 
with  wondevfol  ezeeotieo ;  bat  how  could  any  peifarmanee  eham  that 
aeaiaed  to  threaten  an  attack  of  conyalsioB  erery  instant  ? 

The  cenestt  was  now  over,  and  aH  the  eompaay  ad^nzned  to  the  ad^ 
jondng  saloons^  hang  widi  bln^  satin  and  blaang  with  light,  bcdi^  pte^ 
pared  £or  daaemg.  The  band  struck  up  a  walts^  and  the  aay  Laooncse 
wave  soon  wfau&ig  found  with  aaanr^loas  rapidity*  I  have  ahready 
aotioed  how  nnieh  better  the  Italians  danee  thiai  the  EngKsh^  ^esiaSy 
Ibe  mea^  oar  ^fallant  John  Balls  bsine  anything  but  desirable  partneis  ; 
whilst  hsie  it  is  almost  impomUe  to  nsd  a  gentleman  who  is  aoi  ooite  a 
tmmuirQ  di  bmUo^  tbaak%  i  suppose,  to  the  early  trafaiiag  at  the  cculegei^ 
wliere  daneii^  is  considered  part  of  a  ekuical  srfaraTtan^  Teuag 
Medioa  looted  it  with  the  best,  aad  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  this  most 
derided  boargeois  daaeed  iadiseriminately  with  aU  the  noblest  dasae^ 
Bene  appearing  to  think  him  beneath  uiek  aotioe;  efen  the  hacM|fh^ 
Mavchesa  A.,  bowing  her  swan-like  nedc,  accepting  him  as  het  oavaSeie^ 
^e  old  eafaKete  tnttantly  resumed  his  old  occupation  of  marshalling  the  ^ 
daneers,  and  was  as  implieitty  obeyed  as  at  the  court  ballsy  the  oonntsfl 
having  given  him  earig  biamcke  to  manage  the  whole  coasaaay, 

Al^  kamg  danced  with  Prince  EwpcA-^who,  by  tne  way,  is  an 
ezeeption  to  my  rule,  for  he  danees  atrociettsly-'-aad  with  the  soa  of  the 
prefect,  I  sat  down  te  lest,  oppressed  widi  ^  extMae  heat  of  <he  foonL 

The  Baron  de  1  a  tu  littfe  man,  kxihiag  like  a  supennnaated 

€apid,  daaeed  forioasly,  and  flirted  too,  bat,  on  the  whole,  the  manner 
of  all  the  ladies  was  far  more  reserved  said  quiet  dma  in  £ag^  society. 
Extreme  tranquillity  and  reserve  marks  the  hijg^h-bred  Italian  lady  m 
general  society,  and  the  gentlemen  almost  entuely  abstain  firom  those 
public  expressions  of  admiration,  called  JUrtmg^  in  England  Did  an 
Italian  lady  permit  the  same  amount  of  public  attention,  and  accept  it 
as  smilingly  as  many  an  Englishwoman  most  innocently  would  do,  she 
would  be  set  down  in  Italy  as  quite  tum^i-diy^  and  trei^  accordin^y. 
Every  one  would  think  issff  had  tumbled  into  some  grande  passion,  and 
was  veritably  intriguing  d  touts  ouirance,  so  little  do  they  oompidiend 
the  reserve  of  our  private  manners  as  compared  with  our  vivacity  and 
firauokness  in  society.  With  us  it  b  rsaUty ;  here  it  is  appearances 
which  are  so  scrupulously  attended  to.  Indeed,  between  the  various 
dances  the  gentlemen  all  retired  into  the  centre  saloon,  leaving  the 
ladies  quite  alone,  and  only  re-entered  when  the  music  again  strode 
up  to  daim  their  partners.  I  made  my  way  bto  the  last  room  of  the 
suite,  a  ^endid  apartment,  where  various  elderly  groups  were  playing 
at  cttcdfl^  or  reclining  in  little  circles  on  the  sofiis  and  settees,  llieca 
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^was.a  mu§  of  flowers  of  immeiite  liie  ammged  in  a  fiat  dkhf  m  a 
pattern  lo  beautiful  that  it  would  hare  tent  every  one  at  a  Chiswick/ele 
wild  with  admiration;  but  here  thev  are  used  to  see  tUs  pretty  Bool 
patchwork,  and  don't  obserre  it.  Beyond  this  room  was  the  oo«iBtesB*s 
Dedroom*  also  thrown  open,  whese  many  little  knots  of  ladies  collected  to 
;diat.  This  apartment  was  furnished  with  Parisian  luxuryi  and  was  not 
tfie  least  worth  seung  of  the  whole  suite.  Consoles  and  tables  wen 
arranged  with  essences,  flowers,  and  valuable  porcelain,  and  the  toilelto^ 
with  its  enormous  mirror  and  superb  display  of  plate,  brilliantly  lit  up, 
was  quite  princely. 

These  lower  rooms  are,  I  am  told,  not  to  compare,  however,  with  the 
upper  suite  of  apartments^  infinitely  more  spacious  and  gorgecMH  in  their 
•decoration;  hut  these  are  only  occasionally  thrown  open,  and  then  only 
in  winter*  On  our  return  into  the  ball-room  the  cotillion,  thai  moat 
'diaracteristic  dance,  was  forming.  I  should  not,  for  my  part,  have  ob- 
jected to  a  little  supper,  but  there  was  none,  only  trays  of  ices  md  drinks, 
all  so  outrageously  sweet  they  quite  sickened  one.  A  peat  eommotaoB 
delayed  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  Madame  N.  havmg  jUsoovered  « 
Jarge  taranteUa  risbg  on  the  wall  behind  her.  No  one  seemed  to 
Jike  to  touch  it,  and  the  creature  ran  up  and  down  to  the  greafc  tentir 
•of  all  those  placed  at  that  side  of  the  room.  At  last,  a  handsome 
Italian,  very  like  Charles  Kean  in  one  of  his  most  becoming  '^getB-np,* 
jeoured  it  in  his  handkerchief,  and  quiet  was  restored.  I  was  liatigQed 
with  the  various  excitements  of  our  long  day,  and  took  but  little  interest 
in  the  foolish  figures  of  the  cotillion  arranged  by  Prince  RnspolL  As  I 
sat  on  the  divan,  waiting  my  turn  to  be  called,  I  fell  into  a  moralising 
.mood  as  I  observed  the  passmg  scene.  All  looked  so  temme  ii  finU,  ao 
proper,  reserved,  and  weu-bre£— the  ladies  modest,  die  gentlemen  qtdet» 


tatraager  might  have  behoved  that  all  the  gallantries.of  the  £sir  Italiaaa— 
.the  want  of  principle  and  manliness  in  the  men,  who  are  end  to  amils^ 
.encourage  theur  own  dishonour,  and  applaud  the  success  of  their  wives, 
the  tales  of  Cicesbeos  and  lovers,  and  all  that — were  sheer  wicked  inven> 
.tbn,  and  all  utteriy  fiedse.   Let  us  not  lift  the  vml. 
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STEIN'S  MEMOIRS* 
1809—1814. 

We  have  seen  Baroa  too  Stein  as  the  yictim  of  his  devotion  to  the 
good  causoi  proscribed,  banished  by  foreigners  who  nsnrped  authority  in 
rrossia ;  in  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  narrate  the  Tarious  measures 
he  took  to  gain  the  victory  over  his  powerful  adversary,  and  the  unswerr* 
ing  energy  with  which  he  urged  on  the  princes  the  necessity  of  removing 
Napoleon  from  the  throne  of  France,  as  the  sole  security  for  the  future 
welfare  of  Europe.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  spice  of  vindietiyeness  was 
at  the  bottom  of  his  unrelenting  perseverance,  and  that  Stein's  own  proa- 
perity  depended  on  the  overthrow  of  the  great  maq,  who  had  appeared  on 
the  scene  as  a  modem  Attik.  But  we  will  prefer  to  leave  this  considera- 
tion out  of  the^uestion,  and  merely  reUte  the  facts  that  occurred  without 
tiyinff  to  explain  the  motives. 

When  Stein  had  obtained  a  present  shelter  from  the  generosity  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  blindly  follow- 
ing the  temporising  policy  recommended  by  Alexander,  and  a  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  fully  confirmed  him  in  his  ideas.  Gneisenau  wrote  on  this 
subject  very  sharfidy  to  Stein :  The  journey  to  Petersburg  has  a  fear- 
fully enervating  eSeoU  The  emperor  believes  he  has  done  wonders  by 
promising  to  send  a  corps  against  Austria  in  case  she  assumes  the  ofieor 
sive.  Our  court  will,  consequently,  do  very  little,  unless  the  enthusiasm 
0f  Austria  drag  it  onward.  This  Alexander  was  bom  as  a  curse  for 
Prussia.  In  1805,  he  rang  the  storm  bells  before  any  preparations  had 
been  made.  The  war  was  arro^ntlv  announced ;  he  marched  into  Mo- 
xavia,  and  he  marched  back  agam,  after  receiving  a  very  sharp  lesson.  He 
then  allows  his  troops  to  disband,  not  foreseeing  the  speedy  outbreak  of 
war.  His  assistance  is  as  ruinous  to  the  country  he  wishes  to  protect  as 
the  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  he  ends  by  plundering  his  own  allies." 

While  the  King  of  Prussia  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  Russian  promises,  the 
Anstrians  were  preparing  for  a  new  campaign  by  which  th^  indepen- 
dence could  be  saved.  But  Austria  sufferad  from  the  usual  curse  of  pro- 
erastbation,  and  delayed  the  attack  until  Napoleon  had  in  a  measure 
arranged  the  Spanish  afiairs,  and  was  enabled  to  concentrate  hb  atten* 
tion  on  Austria.  Stdn  writes  to  Gneisenau  :  1  fear  greatly  that  eune* 
tandoperdimus  Romam^  and  they  are  attempting  to  oppose  the  snail's  slow 
inarch  to  the  rapid  flight  of  the  eagle.'*  His  apprehensions  were  only  too 
just ;  and  he  vras  for^  to  leave  his  asylum  to  secure  hb  own  personal 
safety.  Hb  sbter  was  at  thb  time  arrested  and  dragged  to  Paris,  where 
she  was  compelled  to  remain  for  four  months,  undm^iiM^  examinations 
flljparently  for  no  object  but  to  annoy  her  brother.  At  leng^  she  re- 
ceived permission  to  return  to  Germany,  but  the  whole  of  her  property 
was  coxmscated,  and  she  vras  left  to  the  charity  of  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions. 


•  Das  Leben  des  Ministen  JMherm  von  Stefai.  Yon  Q.  H.  Perts.  Berlls: 
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Not  lone  lAer,  and  AottrU  fbrmed  that  oonnalnal  alltaiMe  with  Ae 
Emperor  of  Fnmce  which  was  destined  to  prepare  his  overthrow.  Thm 
is  no  dooht  that  Austfia  toaiporised  in  mm  matter,  and  hoped  to  gain 
time  for  fresh  preparations;  bat  the  effect  the  marriage  produced  through 
Germany  was  most  dispiriting.  The  patriots  had  looked  to  Austria  as  thssr 
natural  ally,  and  now  they  were  left  to  fight  the  battle  by  thems^Tea.  Bat 
Hm  immediate  ooneeqiience  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  Aotkna 
was  the  mptaie  of  the  alliance  with  Rossta,  wUeh  had  oppreMad  the  Co# 
tinent  mce  the  meetings  at  Tibit  and  Erfiri.  Slein  letomed  agmm  te 
league,  where  be  deroted  hims^  to  the  education  of  his  daagltten^  but 
had  soarcdy  eettted  down  in  comfort,  when  he  was  agun  called  fipon  «» 
devote  himMf  seriowsiy  to  the  aiairt  of  Prassia.  Daring  the  Austnoi 
war,  aU  loren  of  their  fotheriaad  had  orged  onlbe  king  to  dedare  wff 
oaee  more  arainst  Fraaee*  Bot  Frederick  WiUiam  coidd  not  make  wf 
his  HMid,  and  Aastria,  after  n  naonths^  tiselesi  negotialiosa^  had  mads 
peace  for  herself  and  left  Prussia  to  her  firte.  Nanoleon  was  pcifeetlj 
aaquainted  with  the  kinr^s  vacfllatioD,  and  only  regard  for  Russia  and  the 
Spanish  war  had  caused  him  to  spare  Prussia  frtMn  aam^flatKn  m  IM9* 
llie  paysMnts  of  the  war-tax  had  follenmarrear,  and  the  king  now,  atteriy 
expoeed  to  Napeteon's  good  pleafore,  obeyed  orders,  and  »etw»ed  wtii 
hb  court  to  Berlin.  The  Emperor  pressed  ror  payment  of  tile  arrears,  anl 
the  Idag  had  no  i^wee  but  to  reeal  Hardenberg  to  the  gofainaicat 
always  wiA  Ni^eleonli  penmssioa— -which  was  gradoosly  eoaeeded.  Bat 
the  new  minister  was  unaMe  to  draw  up  an^  financial  pum  by  which  the 
money  could  be  raised  without  utteriy  rmnuig  the  country,  and  heaee  it 
was  reforred  to  Stein^  who  sol? ed  the  difficult  proUem.  Of  cow  so,  thh 
had  to  be  kept  ao  mtense  secret  from  Napoleon,  and  a  JsngtheBod  eom^ 
fovsnce  took  plaoe  between  Hardenberg  and  Stein  in  a  small  honliBg 
chiteao  on  the  Bohemian  fronti«p. 

In  the  snmer  of  1810^  PHueia  suArsd  an  kreparable  How  on  Oa 
dsathof  QaeeB  Looiee.  Her  deaA,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  buaiilj^ 
•aosed  the  most  sincere  grief  throi^fh  the  nacioR^  for  it  waa  cenerally^  b#> 
Uered  lhat  her  sorrow  at  the  suflbrings  of  her  ooubCit  had  undernitied 
her  health.  The  blow  leH  yery  hearily  on  Stem,  for  the  queen  had  been 
as  intimate  friend  and  eorrae^ondent  of  his,  and  he  had  trastsd  in  hsr  ta 
work  upon  Aekiae.  Butthia  wae  no  time  for  yain  regrets;  Ae  luptee 
hetwueu  Rnsnaaad  Rwaneewaa  attaining  gigantic  propurtiens^  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  Aat  N^Mhen  would  not  a&w  soek  a  dangeroua  mal  U 
retam  her  iadspendence  if  he  could  posnUy  preyent  it  And  it  seeawi 
that  eyetythsag  wae  in  foyoar  of  tiie  Frendi,  for  the  Raanaa  mtnj  was 
•nfewng  frem  att  the  yiese  of  peculatkm  and  oorraftfoii. 

1^1801  to Idlt tea mimoo  of  lacrmto hid  been enioMmRM 
the  mstsaM  of  a  siagfe  pfo?iB0B  w£il  show  how  aMdl  a  partiaa  leal^ 
azmj.  Of  5000  xecroits  raised  in  £sthoaia  onlj  $00  jeinDd^ 
haying  been  mecLeotcd  and  died  as  foai^  The  empenMr  aad  his  aiiiuater  Axsk 
tijey  had  been  forced  to  the  most  extraordiaery  exertions  In  com|4|MEienting  tis 
teiy,  whidi  had  melted  down  to  46,000  men  after  the  battle  ofltiedlaniCaii 
the  number  of  men  under  arms  was  hi  below  the  official  strength.   At  ill 
commenoement  of  the  war  a  difision  consisted  of  700^  men  instMa  of  %^(K0, 
while  eie%m  battalioBs  which  BMohed  to  Dtaua  iiLUjkstrl7Qft  mm  imm 
feyer  on  the  load. 
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i  fKfmt  sferength  of  half  %  mUlkm,  though  in  veaB^  only  amouotiiig  t9 
\  140,000;  while  the  French  cnMsedt^lVkmen  with 400,0m 
C  equipped  troops  with  a  Napoleon  at  their  head.  The  King  of  Pmasis 
was  placed  by  the  impending  war  in  a  most  awkward  position,  and  ordeca 
received  from  Napoleon  that  he  must  maintain  the  strictest  neutraliij 
made  him  only  more  uncomfortable.  Still,  preparalioBs  were  seetetljp 
carried  on,  and  negotiations  entered  into  with  England,  who  willingly 
promised  the  king  a  refuge  in  case  of  the  worst  eyentualities.  Bat 
Napoleon  was  not  inclined  to  leave  so  dangerous  a  foe  in  hb  rear,  and  at 
last  a  defensire  alliance  was  offered  the  kii^,  by  which  he  would  j<na 
20,000  men  to  the  French  army,  and  retreat  to  Breslao,  which  would  be 
considered  neutral.  It  was,  probably,  the  bitterest  moment  in  the  king'a 
life  when  he  was  forced  to  sign  these  degrading  conditions,  and  give  up 
all  the  resoimes  of  his  unhappy  country  to  a  merciless  fDe.  But  no 
other  course  was  open  to  him  ;  he  doubted  the  efficiem^  of  the  Russian 
assistance,  and  dared  not  await  the  assault  of  the  entire  French  army. 
The  treaty  was  signed,  and  Rrassia  virtually  blotted  out  from  die  map  of 
Europe.  Austria,  in  the  mean  while,  gave  Napoleon  the  assistance  ol 
50,000  men,  who  were  to  move  on  the  Gallician  firontier,  and  nothing 
new  delayed  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

In  tine  state  of  things,  Steia  began  to  look  out  for  a  new  reliige)  and 
Mi  an  attraction  to  England,  where  his  old  friend  Count  M anster  faai 
Wn  residing  for  years.  They  were  of  very  dilfefent  eharaeter,  Wl 
both  equalfy  animated  with  hatred  against  the  oppressors  of  then*  oouDtry^ 
and  indefatigable  in  struggling  agamst  them.  Miinster,  at  tfiis  periira, 
was  in  his  fbr^-fifth  year,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  veiy  extensive 
edneation,  and  a  taste  for  fine  arts  which  had  been  developed  during  a 
lengthened  atay  in  Home  and  Napfea  with  the  Duke  of  Soss^  and  had 
first  enteiwd  on  a  dipWmatie  career  as  Hanoverian  envoy  to  St.  Peteia* 
burg,  distinguishing  hims^  greatly  by  the  activity  he  dnsplayed  doriag 
the  negpotiations  of  1804  for  die  formation  of  a  grand  allunce  i^^mneC 
France.  Summoned  near  the  person  of  George  III.  as  minister  of 
Electoral  Brunswick,  he  eained  and  kept  a  very  independent  and  in- 
flnentiaL  position  with  the  king,  and  afterwards  with  the  Priaoe  R^^ent» 

Hie  Haaoveriaa  cabinet  mimster^  sonunoned  solely  thzoogili  the  confidmKie  ol 
the  kin^  retained  his  position  through  all  the  ofaaaflBS  of  the  English  aiinisiz;^ 
and  enjoyed  through  this  drcamstance  a  degree  of  political  importance  whii^ 
every  new  minist^  was  bound  to  recognise.  Count  Miinster,  who  held  this 
station  for  twenty-five  years,  secured  at  the  outset  the  office  of  negotiator  between 
England  and  the  eontmeo^  states.  Daring  the  entire  period  « the  rofiMioK 
llie  Eai^yah  wiiiistrit^  saflfaeed  fim  the  eonsefoeneca  of  a  poody  da? ebpei 
iKpkiMSfly.  The  embasrias  were  givsa  am  as  a  Seward  £oi  ssrviee  deae  m 
parlintneat,  and  wece  too  £ce(|aent^  managed  with  jgnoranoe,  want  of  tact,  and 
carelessness.  Henca  the  EngUah  ministry  were  deficient  in  that  acenrate  bww* 
kdge  of  persons  and  rdation^  which  most  be  the  foundation  of  political  action* 
The  expensive  fmd  unpleasant  experiences  resulting  from  this  ]jroduoed  among 
nuuisters  a  great  ^smcdination  toward  continental  aflkirs,  wluoh  was  onl^  ii^ 
creasedby  the  unhappy  resuH  of  tile  wars  ol  1806^  1806i»  1807,  and  1809.  Ae 
eoneecpMiBces  of  these  wars  etehided  laglish  dijukiey  and  Baglidt  eeianwtae 
fremilw  CoaitiBeaW  aiA heaoe  the  highist  aiembM  of  the  flOPs;siiiwt  did  anl 
foseeai  the  ordinary  .Mm  to  ascpaintthemaslm  scciaate%  with  the  state  of 
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OTitiaental  oonrts  and  oovntnes.   Goont  MQatter,  as  bead  of  the  Hanorenaa 

a>loiiiaqy,  whieh  poaaeeaed  reocjgiused  aod  secret  agents  all  oyer  the  CQiitiiient» 
ed  up  this^,  and  through  him  aoonnexion  was  mamtained  between  ^f^^ 

and  the  Continent  These  circumstanoes  explained  the  great  fidd  of 

action  left  open  to  the  conn^  and  to  him  naturallv  appbed  all  those  persons  who 
felt  the  disgrace  of  their  country,  and  wished  for  employment  in  the  British 
army.  To  him  Gneisenan,  WalLnoden^  Nugent,  and  others,  owed  mndi  of 
their  future  celebrity. 

But  the  war  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Stein's  active  interference ; 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  entertained  a  great  respect  for  Stein's 
abilities,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  unbending  adviser  by  his 
iide,  summoned  him  to  Wilna.  He  responded  to  the  call,  bat  declined 
to  enter  the  Russian  service,  thus  maintaining  his  independence  and  keep- 
ing aloof  from  that  jealous  spirit  with  which  Russians  are  apt  to  regard 
foreigners.  Stein  therefore  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  cause  of 
Germany,  and  his  first  step  was  the  formation  of  a  German  legion,  which 
should  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

'  Alexander  was  at  this  period  thirty-five  years  of  a^.  His  exterior.  Stein  re- 
marks, is  pleasant,  his  features  regular  and  noble,  his  carriage  gracefal,  and  the 
inclination  of  his  head,  as  he  puts  forward  his  left  ear  to  listen,  is  not  unpleasant. 
The  principal  trait  in  his  character  is  ^od  humour,  friendliness,  and  a  wish  to 
render  mankind  happy  and  noble.  His  instructor,  the  Genevese  Ia  Harpe,  at  an 
early  period  imbuea  him  with  respect  for  man  and  his  rights,  whien  he  was 
anxious  to  call  into  vitality  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  eoiperor  com- 
naused  with  educational  establishments  and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  ikt 
peasant.  But  he  wants  the  mental  strength  to  detect  the  truth  persevering^ 
the  firmness  to  carry  out  his  decisions  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  bend  the  wm 
of  his  opponents.  His  good  humour  often  degenerates  into  softness,  and  he  is 
frequently  forced  to  employ  the  weapons  of  cunninr  and  stratagem  to  carry  out 
his  designs.  These  latter  qualities  were  developed  by  his  tutor,  Field-Man^ 
Soltikov,  an  old  courtier,  who  early  recommended  his  pupil  to  be  subaerrient  to 
his  grandmother  and  her  favourites,  and  the  caprices  of  nis  father.  The  deapotian 
whidi  Paul  exercised  upon  his  family  must  hiive  confirmed  him  in  these  views. 
On  ascending  the  throne,  Alexander  summoned  to  his  side  friends  of  his  youtk 
Prince  Adam  Czartorinsky,  and  other  men  of  talent  and  energy,  who  confirmed 
him  in  his  opposition  to  the  French  policy.  But  when  the  war,  begun  by  their  per- 
suasion, enaed  badly,  he  was  forced  to  dismiss  them,  and  summon  others  to  his 
councils,  in  whom  he  placed  an  implicit  confidence.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  emperor  possessed  no  depth  or  feeling  or  capacity  for  enduring  friendi^im. 
"His  preference  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  will  not  bst  a  fortnight,'' tile 
Chrand  Duchess  Catherine,  who  knew  her  brother,  remaiked.  The  future,  how- 
ever, corrected  these  views. 

At  the  time  when  Stein  went  to  Russia,  the  foreign  afikirs  wen 
eotrosted  to  Romanxoff,  a  man  of  narrow  character  and  views.  Throogii 
hifl  sweet  lisping  manner,  the  young  Frenchmen  in  Caulaineonrt'a  suits 
bad  christened  him  la  vieille  marquise  da  Marait."  He  was  deficMl 
in  the  first  qualities  of  a  statesman,  and  incompetent  to  advise  in  Aft 
hour  of  difficulty  or  danger.  He  was  respected  by  nobody,  and  had  only 
been  advanced  to  his  present  post  owing  to  his  usefulness  in  carrying  oat 
tbe  servility  to  France,  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  emperor 
kept  him  ttlerwards  through  habit»  but  transacted  ronch  important  Mt* 
Bsss  withoat  bis  cognisanoe.  Napoleon  bluntly  called  bun  a  Ibol,  bat  bm 
was  an  excelleDt  tool  of  his.  He  was  perseoalJy  hostile  to  tbe  Engfisb^it 
w»  said,  because  the  Englidi  ambassador,  HiobeU,  bad  girm  ham  % 
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•Pirod  tfnrtalnng  for  insnltiDg  a  lady,  and  took  every  oppoHonity  to  annoy 
them.  Daring  his  ministryy  Rusria  had  been  weakened  by  two  wart 
against  Sweden  and  Tuikey.  Both  had  to  be  carried  on  with  an  outlay 
of  ready  money,  at  a  period  when  the  closing  of  the  ports  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  trade  had  lowered  the  funds.  The  Swedish  war  procured  Russia 
a  secure  frontier.  The  Turkish  war,  on  the  other  hand,  cost  her  about 
one  hundred  million  silTcr  roubles^  50,000  men,  and  had  scarce  any 
result.  So  soon  as  the  war  with  France  was  foreseen  in  Russia,  aU 
sensible  men  pressed  for  peace  with  Turkey,  but  Count  Romanzoff  was 
mad  enough  to  fancy  it  would  keep  Napoleon  quiet,  because  it  rendered 
Russia  innocuous.  Romanzoff 's  great  idea  was  '^de  fiure  loucher 
TEmpereur  Napoleon" — ^that  is,  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  main 
point  to  unimportant  matters.  But  the  emperor  took  the  affair  out  of 
nis  hands,  and  ordered  Admiral  Tchitchakov  to  sign  the  peace  without 
delay.  But  the  extension  of  Russia  to  the  Pruth  was  a  sorrowful  result, 
gained  at  the  price  of  blood  and  money,  which  must  infallibly  insult  the 
Turks  and  render  Austria  restless.  Still  worse  were  the  terms  on  which 
Russia  stood  with  England,  with  whom  she  ought  to  have  instituted 
amicable  relations  immediately  a  rupture  with  France  was  impending. 
The  English  cabinet  placed  as  little  confidence  in  the  personal  character 
of  the  emperor  as  in  that  of  his  minister,  and  the  latter  had  no  notion  of 
any  approximation  to  England,  for  he  still  believed  in  the  chance  of  a 
reconciliation  with  France.  Such  was  the  political  state  of  Russia  as 
Stein  found  her:  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  danger,  friendless^ 
isolated,  possessed  of  no  confidence,  without  a  single  man  of  high  cha- 
racter at  the  head  of  affairs  who  would  be  able  to  develop  fresh  strength 
or  concentrate  what  she  already  possessed.  But  in  this  serious  position 
Alexander  perceived  what  sort  of  man  he  required.  His  summons  to 
Stein  was  dated  the  27th  of  March,  1812,  and  two  years  later,  on  the 
dlst  of  March,  1814,  he  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

From  Stein*s  letters  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Russians  only  owed 
their  defeat  of  the  French  to  the  elements,  for  they  were  the  same  in 
1812  as  they  proved  themselves  in  1855.  The  leaders  were  alwayi 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  ended  in  deposing  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
and  having  Kutusoff  appointed  in  his  stead,  to  the  mat  delight  of  the 
Russians,  although  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  never  distin- 
guished himself  m  any  way.  But  his  false  bulletins  aroused  confidence 
m  the  nation,  and  though  the  Russians  were  utterly  dented  whenever 
ihey  dared  to  cross  bayonets  with  the  French,  still  recruits  flocked  in  tb 
fill  up  the  ranks  and  share  the  same  fate  as  their  predecessors.  But  we 
may  DC  allowed  to  turn  from  war*s  alarms  for  a  moment,  and  quote  a 
passage  relating  to  a  very  celebrated  woman  whom  Stein  met  in  Si 
Petersburg: 

I  have  met  Madame  de  Stael  (he  writes  to  his  wife) ;  she  has  an  u>pearanoe 
of  good  temper  and  simplicity  when  she  does  not  take  pains  to  please;  aha 
has  a  peculiar  abandon  that  explains  the  countless  neffligences  in  her  manner 
and  conversation,  which,  however,  may  be  excused  through  her  long  re* 
eidenoe  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  nation ;  her  hte  does  not  bear  a  matronly 
•stamp,  or  trace  of  purity,  morahtv,  or  feminine  difputy:  there  is  some- 
tlung  common  about  her  mouth  ana  very  passbnete  m  her  eye.  I  do  met 
Jbelieve  she-will  please  hexe,  for  there  is  no  taste  for  Uterature  m  PeteniHUV* 
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md1^hSkmm9UMkum»lhmAn  iMhimit  :  I  diwd         «fc ObhiI 

i)MPB,  mmL  lyi  >  flwnifaHy  fa^Mft  qrepwfc  After  diMwr  Midi—  ^ 

nam  8avirVs  cluiche^  and  intends  to  pnnt  it  in  England.  She  zead  ns  tte 
diapter  on  Enthnsiasm:  it  moved  me  greatly,  through  the  depth  and  nohOfty 
tf  the  feelings,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tiiongnts,  which  she  ei^resses  with  an 
dotjucuoe  whidi  touches  the  heart. 

The  fijst  news  of  the  eracuation  of  Moscow  ly.  the  French  csosed 
intense  joy  in  Petersburg.  The  court  was  bolding  a  £ininj  featiYity, 
and  Stein  was  present  At  the  termination  of  the  repast  the  emprem- 
mother,  who  had  so  recently  recommended  peace,  rose  and  sud,  If  a 
angle  man  of  the  French  army  crosses  the  Rhine  again,  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  call  myself  a  German.*'  Stein  turned  from  red  to  white,  aad^ 
suddenly  rising,  said,  Your  migesty  is  in  the  wrong  to  say  that,  espeniaOj 
before  Russians,  who  owe  so  mudi  to  the  Germans.  You  ought  aot  to  §aj 
that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  the  Germans,  but  of  your  cousins^  the  Ger> 
Biaa  princes.  I  Hved  on  the  Rhine  from  1792,  and  I  know  that  the  brwe 
German  nation  is  not  to  blame :  had  it  been  trusted,  had  they  known  bow 
to  use  it^  not  a  single  Frenchman  would  have  crosBcd  the  Etbe^  moch  leas 
the  Vistula  and  Dnieper."  The  empress,  at  first  startled  by  this  shaip 
remark,  soon  collected  hers^  and  replied  with  dignity  :  You  are  rigb^ 
Sir  Baron,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson.**  Sut  the  retreat  of  the 
French  did  not  satisfy  Stein ;  he  foresaw  that  a  decided  blow  nust  be 
Struck  to  crush  Napoleon's  power.  But  Kutusov  was  satisfied  with  the 
glory  he  had  already  acquired,  and,  not  disposed  to  expose  his  renown  to 
^rther  risks^  was  urgent  for  peace,  and  was  supported  by  the  Chancellcv 
Bomanzov.  Stein  then  applied  to  the  emperor,  and  explained  to  biaa 
bow  important  it  was  that  Germany  should  be  liberated  from  the  Frendi^ 
and  Napoleon  driven  back  into  the  natural  limits  of  his  country.  Aleir 
ander  decided  on  following  his  advice,  and  set  out  &»  the  armj,  aooo» 
panied  by  Count  Nesselrode  and  Stein. 

Stein,  wiitingfiDom  Wilna  to  his  wife,  am:  "Than  aca  1S.000  fatieata  la 
the  hospital  ofwilna  alone.  Nothiag  is  to  be  seen  but  carts  full  of  corpass, 
some  half  eaten  by  wolves,  picked  up  on  the  highway,  others  removed  from  the 

hospitals.   Germany  has  lost  80^000  of  her  young  men.  It  has  been 

proved,  on  credible  testimony,  that  the  French  ate  portions  of  thdr  own  ooun- 
kjmeu,  and  were  caught  roasting  them  over  the  Ikt,  The  denKNalieBliQA  wm 
m  gteat,  that  two  theosaad  Fienduaen  suTendeBod  to  a  aii^  'R'^Hfiii  aaot- 
ivy  inspector ;  the  Wiha  Jews  fell        the  rear  of  the  aiay,  tmd  tooka 

number  of  prisoners  from  the  Imperial  Guard.  These  dieadfril  ewm(^ 

were  accompanied  bv  a  mnltitnde  ol  incidents,  which  would  seem  ndicukma  if 
^u  could  laugh  in  tne  midst  of  an  immense  charnel-house.  Murat  came  iirfa 
nilna,  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  with  a  coachman's  hat  on  his  head  and  a  stiol  la 
his  hand;  Narbcmne  walked  through  the  snow  from  Moscow  to  Smdenakr 
while  Napoleon's  adjutants  thankfully  received  a  handful  of  bread  wbcBcAent 

them  by  Wilna  Jews  The  Russians  have  taken  an  extraoniisH^r 

amount  of  booty,  estimated  at  800  ducats  per  Oossadc  They  h«<re  giwe&  the 
ahuBokof  Maria  Kasao,  in  Petersburg,  1600  lbs.  of  silver/* 

In  the  meam  while,  General  Yorif,  by  his  defection,  forced  Fraasia  mk^ 
kaaking  her  neutrality,  nach  to  the  terror  of  the  king^  wha  had  «  Wf 
sriwAeioma  dMd  eivw  of  die  &llea  Koa.  York's  act  was  offiaMU^  dfe- 
mow%dj  but  avcBts  yewad  ^Bwatds  so  impidlj  thai  the  king  wm  M«il 
to  ael  on  the  offwisi?e«   Stein  was  appointed-  bj  the  anparor  «onHirf#» 
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timtft  ia  Vfmm%  iait  jproeteAi  to  Kowytntg.  For*  wUeAe  Pntt* 
mh  Idag  litAeMd  eoldlj  to  the  offm  from  for  Im  fttivd  lett  lii 

of  rolaod;  Mt  mt  loogth  tlie  tnaly  was  agnecl,  and  IWsk  opralj  took 
ibe  fiald  ittuost  Httpaleon.  There  was  oonddemhle  dancer  in  soek 
%a\^totw&tbnmm^VTv^^  and  Eussia  had 

eearoe  40,000  men  between  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  wbib  Napoleon  wai  eol» 
lectiDg  all  the  strength  of  France,  Italj,  and  the  Germanie  Confederation* 
The  court  retired  to  Breslau,  where  Stein  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which 
brought  him  to  death's  door ;  but  while  all  the  courtiers,  with  the  royal 
princes  at  their  bead,  paid  him  the  most  flattering  attontione,  the  Iusmt 
still  remained  aloo£  But  the  presence  of  Alexander  in  Breslan  restored 
eenfidenes^  and  the  long  issued  his  memorable  ^summons  to  the  natioo.*^ 
So  soon  as  Stein  had  reoovered  his  stiength  he  prooeeded  to  Dresden,  to 
arrange  the  intomal  administration  of  Saxony,  as  tiie  king  still  adhered 
to  Ae  French  allianoe.  While  in  that  city,  Stein  was  invaded  by  pro- 
jectors, proposing  all  sorts  of  impossible  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Among  others,  a  professor  sent  him  an  immense  packet  of  docu- 
ments referring  to  a  nmister  magnetised  battery,  which  shoold  mareh  at 
An  head  of  the  allied  feffoee  and  attract  the  enemies' bullets.  This  wast 
Mttle  too  aiudi  for  StetB,  and  he  wrote  to  Amdt,  to  whom  eoch  sebemea 
were  murally  refiwred,  ^  Ccdum  ipmim  peHmms  siukUiA,  Writo  to  the 
fsel  that  he  had  better  oome  here,  and  be  loaded  in  a  gun  Hke  a  bullet^ 
a»d  firsd  against  Us  magnetic  lull,  that  we  bm^  see  whether  the  thing 
nets."  But  tke  courtiers  were  ftr  finas  feeling  oonidenee  in  the  campaign^ 
and  even  Goethe  was  indignant  at  the  nedon  that  the  conqueror's  ohaine 
eeuld  be  shaken  ott.  He  saki  to  Professor  Kdmer,  whose  son,  the  poe^ 
had  just  joined  Lataor's  &ee  coi|)s,  ^  Yon  may  shake  yoar  fetters  as  raubh 
as  yon  please :  the  man  is  too  mighty  for  you,  and  yon  will  never  be  able 
to  break  yoor  dains,  bat  only  eause  them  to  sink  deeper  into  your  AeAJ^ 
When  this  remark  was  repeated  to  Stein,  he  nsersly  smd,  <^Let  him  bet  L 
he  is  growing  eld."  ^ 

The  assistanoe  wUdi  England  was  willing  to  grant  ihe  allies  seemed 
destined  to  be  overthrown  by  ike  ignorance  of  toe  agents.  Thus  Stein 
writes  to  Miinster :  ^  The  amonnt  of  arms  sent  to  the  CoiriaDent  is  ooa» 
riderable:  among  them  are  50,000  to  Russia,  which  reqmres  no  muskets  i 
40,000  for  dbe  HanevoiaM,  who  have  about  50G0  men;  and  iOOO  ftr 
F^ssia,  wUeh  has  a  hmdwehr  of  120,000  men,  and  is  mimng  herself  to 
arm  thenu"  At  the  same  time  the  dncUo  between  Napoleen  and  Stein 
was  going  on  with  greater  fooy,  and  the  mat  Em^eeor  did  not  think  it 
derogatory  to  mention  the  ea-nnnister  in  his  huUetms.  Thus,  after  die 
battle  of  LiLtcen,  appeared  tlwMowmg  passage  in  the  JTom^^  HThe 
notorious  Stein  is  an  objeet  of  oonteaapt  to  all  honest  people.  He  wished 
to  instigate  the  popuhce  against  the  preprietocs.  We  can  searody  recover 
fieem  our  surprise  at  seeing  rders  like  the  King  of  Pnissia,  and  especially 
tfie  Emperor  Alexander,  whom  nature  has  gifted  with  so  many  ezeellenl 
qualities,  giving  thmr  names  to  support  sneh  tiaitoffoni  ioA  ftarfisl 
machinatioBSw'' 

Both  sides  requiriai:  m  rest,  an  armistiee  was  signed,  whieh  the  allisi 
eesployed  in  trying  to  dmw  Anstiia  over  to  their  sidob  But  Austria  wm 
netdisfeead  to  mafceany  miifiiiiiSi  nni<an>et  he  Mamed  for  Imr  hesito> 
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taooy  when  we  rvmember  the  way  in  wUek  tiie  Prasnta  long  had  dimed 
her  in  the  but  war,  and  hence  she  only  consented  to  act  negotiator  he- 
tween  the  contending powen,  in  the  hope  of  ettabliihing  a  European  peace. 
But  it  wai  fortunate  tor  Germany  that  the  peace,  as  proposed  b^  Aotriay 
was  not  accepted,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war  again,  Austna  hafing 
tirai  a  favourable  excuse  for  joining  the  allies.  We  have  a  multitiide  of 
letters  written  by  Stein  during  this  period  of  eager  expectation,  the  meat 
characteristic  being  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Monster: 

^  Tour  excellency  reooimDendsfjMrt^'/frfjiModb  with  the  Gern^  What 
do  you  say  to  the  conduct  of  these  miserable  fellows  P  I  send  you  herewilh  a 
specimen  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  whom  Napoleon  is  making  ujoulergo  eveij 
variety  of  insult  and  oontumelr,  because  he  regards  him  as  a  scCTet  traitor  to  his 
cause :  thus,  for  instance,  he  forces  him  to  be  present  and  laugh  at  the  immotal 
play  of  the  '  Yiritandines then  the  poor  scamp  ke^  his  father  oraifeaor  by  hisi 
all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  obtain  absolution ;  and  yet  he  considers  NapoJeoa 
all  the  while  as  a  man  sent  by  God.  These  little  tyrants  rejoice  in  their  aove- 
reifi^ity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  plunder,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  suffering 
and  disgrace  of  their  fatherland." 

While  the  armies,  however,  were  opposed  to  eadi  other,  the  diplooaa- 
lisis  carried  on  their  labonra,  and  at  length  produced  the  alliance  betweea 
Bngland,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria.  The  great  battle  of  Leipng 
showed  the  allies  that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible,  and  gave  them  ho^ 
diat  they  could  drive  him  within  his  own  frontier,  if  they  did  not  begos 
disputing  among  themselves.  The  fate  of  the  Indcless  King  of  Saxony 
was  sealed;  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Berlin  nnder  military  escort^ 
and  his  countiy  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  allies.  Stein  waa 
appointed  chief  of  the  central  committee  in  Dresden,  and  Mettemicfa  waa 
thus  enabled  to  remove  a  very  dangerous  opponent  firom  the  ride  of  Alex* 
ander.  In  the  matter  of  the  war,  Stein  and  Metterdich  were  diametricalty 
0[^posed  ;  while  the  former  insisted  on  Napoleon's  overthrow  as  neceeaaiy 
for  the  safety  of  Europe,  Mettemich  would  have  been  aatiified  with  driving 
him  back  into  France  and  allowing  him  to  re-establish  a  powerful  mo- 
narchy. On  the  8th  of  November,  scarce  a  month  after  the  batde  of 
Leipxig,  negotiations  were  commenced  with  tlie  French  envoy,  St  Aignan, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  letters  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to  his 
daughter,  and  injunctions  from  Mettemich  to  pay  on  his  part  ail  due  respect 
to  the  noble  character  of  the  Duke  of  Vicam — who  had  canied  off 
the  Due  d*£nghien  from  Ettenheim.  In  the  presence  of  Nessehrode^  and 
with  the  assent  of  Aberdeen  and  Hardenberg,  it  iras  settled  that  the 
allies  should  set  about  negodating  a  permanent  peace,  in  which  Franee 
would  be  guaranteed  her  natural  frontiers— -the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Rhine.  Napoleon,  however,  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  oflar  ; 
two  months  were  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  patch  op  the  truce,  aad  ibeft 
Stein^  returned  to  Frankfort  and  induced  Alexander  to  oontbue  the  w«. 
And  it  required  a  man  of  unbending  energy  like  Stein  to  rsgolate 
affiurs  of  Germany  ;  the  princes  of  the  ConMeration  threw  every  obetaeis 
in  his  way,  but  he  succecKled  in  raising  an  army  of  106,000  men  within  six 
weeks,  who  were  found  of  very  great  service  af^er  the  unsuccessfol  sd- 
ga^^ements  in  the  ensumg  February.  As  an  instance  of  the  repatatm 
which  ^in  euioyed  at  tms  period,  and  the  confidence  fdaced  in  him,  wa 
atty  mention  that  ofioera  of  the  aHied  army  went  to  tfia  cdebntedJ^ 
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feasor  Voigt,  in  Frankfort,  and  asked  him  whether,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  Stein  could  he  elected  as  emperor ;  to  which  the  professor 
gave  an  unhesitating  assent. 

By  the  heginning  of  Decemher,  the  French  were  in  full  retreat  from 
Germany ;  ^eir  army  had  melted  away  to  40,000  men,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  iU  and  exhausted,  and  the  great  question  remained  for  decision, 
whether  the  war  should  he  carried  into  France  itself.  The  views  at 
headquarters  were  divided.  Austria  was  inclined  to  peace,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  allies  to  the  danger  of  a  popular  upheaving  in  France, 
and  the  employment  of  the  militia,  after  the  mode  so  recently  put  in 
practice  in  Germany.  Alexander,  on  the  contrarpr,  and  Stein  as  his 
adviser,  helieved  that  no  permanent  peace  was  possible  so  long  as  Napo* 
leon  retained  the  throne;  and  as  the  emperor  declared  that  he  would  carry 
on  the  war  alone  if  necessary,  Austria  gave  way.  The  allies  marched  in, 
and  the  campaign  recommenced.  When  they  reached  Langres,  the  old 
dissension  commenced  at  head-quarters,  and  the  peace  party  appeared 
to  be  strengthened.  The  troops  went  into  cantonments  K>r  several  days 
while  the  discussions  were  being  carried  on. 

The  peace  army  was  ori^;inallv  diplomatic,  its  centre  being  Prince  Mettemich, 
with  the  Emperor  Prancis,  who  did  not  desire  Napoleon's  deposition,  and 
hence  tried  by  delays  of  various  sorts  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  making 
peace  with  the  retention  of  the  Rhenish  frontier.  In  the  person  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief they  had  the  simplest  means  to  frustrate  the  movements  of  the 
chief  arm^r ;  and  although  Prince  Schwarzenberg  tried  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  the  various  courts,  still  he  had  a  natural  bias  towards  his  own,  which  feared 
the  prominent  influence  of  Russia  perhaps  more  than  that  of  Napoleon.  The 
Austrian  militaiyhead -quarters  consequently  declared  foir  peace.  The  Prussians 
were  divided.  The  king  certainly  desired  an  honourable  peace,  but  the  expe- 
riences of  the  years  between  1806  and  1812  had  convinced  him  that  no  leal 
tranquillity^  could  be  expected  from  Napoleon ;  and  the  gratitude  he  owed  his 
nation  for  its  gdlant  uprising  led  him  to  attempt  the  attabment  of  the  great  ob- 
ject. Hisi  chancellor  ofstate,  Hardenberg,  had  been  carried  over  to  the  peaceparty 
by  Mettemich,  and  at  Prussian  head-quarters  the  Adjutant-Geueral  von  Knese- 
be(^  had  established  the  principle  that  the  campaign  must  not  be  extended  beyond 
Langres :  the  plateau  of  Langres  must  be  rqgaraedas  the  Rubicon  which  must  not 
be  traversed.  The  general  had  expressed  these  views  in  a  memorial.  The  Eng- 
lish diplomatists  of  the  second  rank  were  not  equal  to  cope  with  Mettemich ; 
they  who,  as  the  arch-enemies  of  Napoleon,  should  have  been  too  glad  to  see  his 
power  overthrown,  feared  the  attacks  of  the  opposition,  and  preached  peace. 
Cathcart  was  incompetent,  and  Aberdeen  not  much  better.  At  a  ministerial 
dinner  at  Yesoul,  the  latter  said  it  was  unworthy  a  great  nation  not  to  keep  the 
conditions  it  had  once  offered ;  as  if  an  offer  unaccepted  could  be  bincUng  after- 
wards. Count  Munster  was  about  to  reply,  when  Mettemich  pulled  him  by  the 
coat-tail,  saving,  ''Laissez-le  done,  c'est  k  nsivet^  en  diplomate."  Charles 
Stewart  decUres  himself  in  his  Memoirs  as  opposed  to  the  Austrian  views,  but, 
in  fact,  promoted  their  policy.  Owing  to  the  acknowledged  incompetency  of 
these  diplomatists,  the  f  rince  Regent  vielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  allies,  and 
sent  Castlereagh  imd  Count  Miinster  to  head-quarters.  They  were  of  diverging 
opinions.  Castlereagh  soon  became  a  partisan  of  Mettemich,  and  voted  for 
peace ;  while  Munster  saw  that  the  only  salvation  for  his  country  was  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  strongly  opposed  any  negotiations.  Nesselrode  had 
been  for  a  lonj^  time  influenced  by  Mettemich,  and  tried  to  brin^  about  a  peace ; 
and  many  military  men  in  Alexander's  suite  shared  the  same  views.  The  Effl^ 
peror  of  Russia  and  Stein  were  for  the  strenuous  continuance  of  the  war,  and  its 
conclusion  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  Alexander's  will  and  Bluchei^s  sword 
led  the  allies  to  Paris.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unbending  decision  of  tiie  em- 
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peror,  backed  «p  by  Sien,  and  tbe  inextiBgnisbal^  in  iHueh  impeBed  li» 
waders    the  amy  of  Silesia  oawaids  to  restore  tbe  martial  hosour  of  fiwofe 
the  conquest  of  raris,  Nt^leon  would  probably  have  beoa  the  victor  in  this 
great  can^Mdgn. 

Tbe  deoifiott  was  therefore  trrired  a*,  that  mwt  aheold  hm  mm^ 
tinned;  bat  Atexander  yielded  so  far,  that  the  a^otiatKmt  iiu— iiatiudl  lit 
iVaokibrt  should  be  carried  on  at  the  -congress  of  ChatittoD.  Tkm 
cnperoT  asost  nmrilKngly  assented  to  this  half  measm,  and  ^a;^  his 
envoy,  Rasumofisky,  the  most  stringent  orders  not  to  sign  a  peace  mtlMNik 
his  express  authority.  Another  potent  ally  for  the  eaoperor  arrived  aboat 
this  time  in  the  person  of  Pocsdo  di  fioigo.  The  battles  of  firienne  aod  La 
Rodu^re,  in  which  Bluoher  distingnidbed  himself  so  greatiy,  'Auew  opm 
the  road  to  Paris,  but  the  Anstrians  were  not  disposed  for  anch  active  nae^ 
sores.  The  allied  anny  was  divided,  and  while  Bludier  was  seat  ia  dsa 
direction  of  Ohfilons,  me  main  anoT  remained  inaetive  at  Troyes.  Hm 
emperor  was  very  angry^  land  insisted  o«  tbe  troops  narcfaiBg,  stadtfae  aewa 
of  Blncher's  defeat  ca«sedhiai  tospedc  very  riiarfdy  to  Castkravh  ob  Ae 
subject  of  the  delay.  At  length  the  Emperor  Alexander  tras  drivesi  t» 
assent  to  an  annistice,  against  his  better  judgment;  but  Napoleon  p«ar- 
posely  delayed  negotiatioms,  and  they  were  eveotuaUjr  broken  off.  Tlia 
blows  whick  N^K>leon  had  struck  on  ^e  isolated  aranies  caaflaued  kiaa 
in  llie  belief  that  he  ooald  expel  them  from  France,  and  "^e  allies,  ia  $im 
presence  of  dsinger,  came  to  an  agreement  to  conthrae  the  war  energBtK 
cally.  For  this  purpose  Sohwarzenberg  fell  back  from  Troyes  to  march 
forward  by  another  route,  and  Blucher  received  orders  to  join  him.  Bob 
the  old  field-nuirsbal  was  not  afcaid  of  N^>oleon  or  his  generals,  and 
boldly  disobeyed  orders,  ti«isting  to  apermtssion  given  him  by  AJeaaiKlee. 
At  Bisr  a  council  of  war  was  l^ld :  ^tke  feace  party  prapesed  a  fosUMr 
retreat  of  the  ^o  arnes,  %ut  AfenoMder  declared  that  he  would  ia  that 
case  Separate  histroops  fma  Sohwarzenberg,  and  tnait^  "wA  Bluoher  m 
Paris.  The  King  of  Prussm  agreed  with  him,  snd  the  Emperor  Prands 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  allied  army  marched  once  <more  ia  the 
direction  of  Paris,  hut  with  extraordinary  do^ess,  and  remmned  in- 
active for  fifteen  days,  although  it  was  of  vital  importanoe  to  deal 
Napoleon  a  heavy  blow  whileliis  army  was  weakened     recent  kaaea. 

During  the  entire  campaign  Alexander's  plan  had  t««iiaiaed  aoehaagad; 
he  wished  to  come  to  a  deosion  in  Paris,  and  seek  the  popular  will  as 
expressed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  only  vadllated  as  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  for  he  was  indisposed  towards  the  Booi^ou^ 
and  entertained  the  idea  of  putting  up  the  King  of  Rome  und^  Ad 
regency  of  his  mother  and  Bemadotte.  But  in  this  mattor  Steia  sb- 
agreed  with  him,  for  not  only  was  he  in  favour  of  legitima^,  bat  lie 
thought  great  danger  was  attached  to  a  long  minoriCy,  and  ^  slight 
respect  and  confidence  entertained  for  Bemadotte.  But  the  BoaAeM 
were  not  inclined  to  give  up  their  claims  tamely,  and  the  Comte  d'Artoii 
commenced  a  progress  through  France  in  rear  of  the  allied  army,  ani 
fondly  imagined  that  the  indifference  of  the  nation  would  eventoaify 
burst  forth  into  a  flame.  Soon  after,  the  Emperor  Alexander  vat 
induced  by  the  Confederates  to  issue  a  prodamation  in  behalf  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  all  that  appeared  left  to  do  was  Napoleon^s  ezpabioa  itmm 
the  captal.   This  was  speedily  effected,  pardy  by  treacboy,  partly  ^ 
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tBtorml  pressarey  and  the  great  man  was  trembled  on  hj  hk  enecmiea. 
Tbe  irant  feature  ia  Stein's  character  apf>earB  to  us  to  have  been  \m 
TMHlnitifeaeii,  ^vhioh  led  hkn  to  umwai' rentable  exceaBes  of  langQage. 
WhenJie  nvote  i^eee  iines  to  hk  wifeoeald  he  have  beheyed  in  ^mit 
tnith  ?  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  misappreoiation  4>f  J)^i^ttlaon^ 
ohaBBaber  tooold  go  so  iarx 

Hie  tyrant  "has  OTdedKke  a  coward.   BolongialiBCoald  shedtheblood  of 
oHmts  he  was  most  extravagaift  with  it,  4nit  he  does  not  dare  to  die,  and  thas  y 
hafe  at  leasta  coHiageoiis  Old.  fie  aoceptsapensioi^  he  letons  to  his  nothing-  /  ' 
■ess,  he  negotiates  to  save  his  life  and  prolong  his  disgtaoeful  ezistenoe.  I  am 
assured  that  he  spends  his  tme  in  sighing  and  sobbing.   What  a  monster,  and 
what  a  depth  of  degradation !   Onvaroff  wrote  me  lately,  that  in  Bonaparte's 
history  there  is  a  mixture  of  oddity  and  greatness,  of  Tamerlane  and  Gil  Bias, 
but  there  is  a  third  component  in  that  terrible  missha^n  union  forming  his 
cAiaracter,  and  that  is  commonness.   It  was  displayed  m  his  "fli^t  from  the  /  * ' 
am^  in  Russia,  in  his  treatment  of  those  he  persecuted  and  oppressed,  m  his  * 
cfamoe  of  friends,  in  his  language,  and  at  pEesent  in  his  cooduot  imder  mis- 
fortnae;  it  degenerates  into.shaaefnl  fear  for  his  life—into  oowardnesa." 

We  should  not  have  quoted  this  passage  were  it  not  that  the  same  1 
diarge  of  cowardice  is  hrahiHated  by  Marshal  Ifarmont  m  his  Memmrs.  S 
It  TB  the  most  imtenable  of  all  the  aoensations  brought  ngainst  the 
Ehnperor,  and  the  whole  history  of  his  life  proves  that  h»  never  ihoogfat 
of  the  danger  he  iaeurred.    This  sudden  change  from  vonfidenee  to 
despair  nu^  Appear  to  'Stem  unworthy  a  cenqoeror,  bat  it  is  'Strictly  m 
aeeordanoe  with  Napoleon's  soirthem  temperament.    We  ore  fi&r  from 
wishing  to  depiot  Napoleuu  as  tiiat  ^fEnMess  monster  whom  the  world 
ne'er  sow — and'widiout  hk  fauhs  he  would,  probiMy,  not  have  been  so 
gieut  a  man— *but  w^  are  bound  to  enter  im  earnest  prated  ag^annst  *) 
detraction  which  the  position  of  such  men  as  Stein  and  Biarmont^migfat  \ 
induce  persons  to  accept  as  true.  —      i*       —  ^ 

The  £mperor  Alexander  behaved  with  extraordraary  magnanimity  to 
{he  Frendi,  md  evineed  no  desire  for  that  requital  which  might  justly 
hove  been  claimed.  He  hoped  in  thk  way  to  soothe  the  excited  passions 
of  the  nations,  and  establi^  a  loug-lasting  peace  in  Europe.  But  hk 
kmdness  fell  upon  a  barren  s(h1.  In  hk  desire  to  'secure  the  French 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  returning  Bourbons,  the  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  with  Nessehrode,  drew  up  a  hberal  constttatsoo, 
whfbh  was  immediately  publkhed.  On  the  29th  of  April,  Louk  XV  III. 
arrived  at  Compiegne,  and  Alexander  hurried  to  meet  him  and  induce 
him  to  accept  the  constitution.  Louk  showed  the  emperor  by  hk 
manner  that  he  had  not  forgotten  hk  expulsion  from  Mietau,  ani 
Alexander  took  no  pains  to  conceal  hk  poor  opinion  of  the  Bourbons. 
But  the  emperor's  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  fickleness  of  1^  French. 
According  to  hk  own  words,  he  found  in  France  neither  patriotism  nor 
support.  The  king  declined  to  accept  the  constitution,  and  wtmt  could 
Alexander  do,  when  the  nation  came  forward  spontaneously  to  recognise 
the  most  antiquated  claims  of  the  royal  house?  Btill  the  emperor 
insisted  on  a  satisfactory  proclamation,  which  Louis  XVIII.  publkhed  at 
'8t  Ooen,  and  which  contained  a  promise  of  a  liberal  form  of  government 
nnd  a  general  amnesty  for  Ae  past  The  next  di^  the  king  entered 
Tttris. 

In  ihe  mean  whfle,  tiie  discosrions  about  tiie  regulation  of  tlie  Freoeh 
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frontiert  and  the  peace  of  Europe  had  commenced.  Owing  to  the  mt 
extent  of  topics  for  discussion,  they  were  divided  among  eight  committees. 
Up  to  the  present  hardly  anytiung  is  known  as  to  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  as  the  documents  have  been  kept  secret :  just  as  if  regene- 
rated Europe  had  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  exertions  and  thdr  result 
The  French,  however,  who  had  access  to  the  documents,  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  make  known  a  matter  in  which  their  national  pride  was  so  deeply 
wounded.  After  some  general  arrangement  had  been  made  about  the 
future  extent  of  France,  the  congress  proceeded  to  divide  the  conquered 
country  among  the  participators  in  the  war.  Here  the  four  great  powers 
stood  in  the  msi  line.  Russia  desired  Poland,  Prussia  thus  seeing  herself 
referred  to  Germany ;  while  Austria  demanded  not  only  Tyrol,  Salsbuig, 
and  the  Inn  district,  but  also  the  mater  portion  of  Upper  Italy.  England, 
disinterested  as  usual,  exerted  all  her  influence  to  establish  kingdoms  on  the 
north-east  and  south-east  frontiers  of  France,  which  would  separate  that 
kingdom  from  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  would  be  bound  through  gratitude 
to  England.  An  additional  support  was  also  expected  in  the  Netherlands 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Chariotto  of 
Wales.  In  the  discusrions  about  the  regulation  of  Germany,  Pruasia 
was  most  deeply  interested,  and  demanded  Saxony  and  the  tOTtress  of 
Mayence  as  protection  for  her  Westphalian  dominions;  but  Austria 
strenuously  opposed  this,  and  wished  to  five  Mayence,  with  Frankfort 
and  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  to  Bavaria.  The 
danger  of  entrusting  a  fortress  of  such  importance  to  a  second-rate  power 
was  repeatedly  discussed  by  Stein  and  the  Russian  statesmen.  Stein  waa 
always  most  energetic  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  hiherland.  He 
urged  Hardenberg  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  was  hoi^  and  earnestly 
begged  the  support  of  the  Rusuan  cabinet  for  his  views.  It  was  dear 
that  the  Prussian  afiFairs  must  be  settled  in  Paris.  Here  the  remembranoe 
of  what  Prussia's  army  and  nation  had  effected  was  fresh  and  unweakened. 
Austria  was  hence  disposed  to  give  up  Saxony.  France  was  not  regarded 
in  the  arrangements  the  allies  made  among  themselves,  and  if  England 
and  Austria  desired  Prussian  support  in  their  claims  in  the  Nethemnda 
and  Italy,  they  could  not  refuse  to  back  her  up  in  her  German  claims. 
All  this  Stein  explained  to  Hardenberg.  The  king  was  also  of  the  same 
opinion ;  but  the  chancellor  signed  blindly,  without  any  reservation,  and 
quitted  Paris  without  any  arrangements  being  made  for  Prussia's  aggran- 
disement The  question  was  referred  to  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
too,  magnanimously  neglected  to  have  the  regulations  settled  aboot 
Poland  and  Saxony,  and  the  only  arrangement  fixed  was  that  relating  to 
Upper  Italy  and  the  Ketherlancn.  The  negotiations  for  peace  were  also 
greatly  delayed  by  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander,  who  wished  to  augment 
France  instead  or  weakening  her ;  and  Louis  XVIIL,  who  had  only  just 
been  drawn  from  his  nothingness,  displayed  his  gratitude  towards  die 
allies  by  denianding  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  These 
demands  had  to  be  comlulted  inch  by  inch,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
began  to  display  a  coldness  with  reference  to  German  afiairs  which 
au|^ured  ill  for  the  future.  The  English  ministers  were  only  too  glad  to 
^n  France  to  their  side  at  the  expense  of  a  third  party,  and  thus 
increase  their  influence  on  the  Continent ;  and  if  Austria  could  be  gained 
over,  they  could  safely  oppose  Russia  and  Prussia.   This  cwnmencemesit 
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of  an  opposing  alliance  was  not  hidden  from  Alexander,  and  he  watched 
the  signs  of  the  times  with  apprehension.  He  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfi^  with  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Bourhons.  In  a  conversation  with  * 
Lafajette,  he  complained  that  they  had  nothing  but  the  prejudices  of  old 
times ;  and  when  the  general  replied  that  misfortune  must  have  improved 
ihem,  he  replied,  "  Improved !  they  are  incorrigible.  There  is  only  one 
among  them,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  possesses  liberal  ideas :  as  for 
the  others,  you  can  never  hope  anything  from  them."  He  declared  that 
the  whole  business  was  a  mistake,  and  quitted  Paris  in  a  very  desponding 
humour. 

The  discussions  about  peace  and  surrender  of  the  country  came  to  a 
conclusion  about  the  end  of  May.  Stein's  business  in  France  was  thus 
terminated,  and  the  weighty  matters  relating  to  the  future  of  Germany 
awaited  discussion  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Stein  longed  for  home- 
pleasures,  and  begged  the  emperor  to  allow  his  return  to  Germany.  This 
was  granted,  on  the  promise  that  he  would  be  present  at  the  congress, 
and  write  to  the  emperor  regularly  on  these  important  matters.  By  the 
middle  of  June,  Stein  returned  to  his  estate  in  Nassau,  and  was  most 
heartily  welcomed  after  his  lengthened  absence  by  his  tenantry.  But  he 
could  devote  no  long  time  to  the  simple  pleasures  of  domestic  society ; 
the  welfare  of  his  country  called  him  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  busily 
engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  in  drawing  up  schemes  relating 
to  that  brilliant  ignis  fatuus  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
At  his  residence,  near  the  Eschenheimer  Thor,  Stein  was  surrounded  by 
all  the  great  and  noble,  who  came  to  draw  wisdom  from  his  lips.  During 
the  summer  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  (better  known  to  us  as  the 
friend  of  Lola  Mont^)  spent  a  week  in  Frankfort,  and  never  failed 
to  make  his  appearance  at  Stein's  tea-table.  "  In  his  wild  and  enthusi- 
astic manner,"  Amdt  tells  us,  "  the  crown  prince  spoke  openly  about 
German  affairs,  and  was  furious  against  Wrede  and  Montgelas.  One 
evening,  however.  Stein  became  impatient,  and  said,  *  I  am  not  King  of 
Bavaria,  nor  you  either ;  if  you  cannot  remove  Wrede  and  Montgelas,  I 
am  still  less  able  to  do  so.  Your  royal  highness  speaks  so  loudly,  that  the 
people  out  there  must  fancy  I  am  holding  a  Jacobins'  dub.' "  Another 
anecdote,  also  referring  to  this  period,  we  may  quote  from  Arndt  A 
Rhenish  count,  who  paid  Stein  a  visit,  walked  up  to  him,  and  began 
rather  solemnly  to  enumerate  his  titles  and  dignities.  Stein  interrupted 
him,  laughingly,  with  the  words,  "  Pray  take  a  chair,  my  dear  count;  you 
see  I  have  not  sufficient  seats  for  all  those  gentlemen." 

Dunne  the  interval  that  necessarily  occurred  between  the  treaty  of 
Paris  and  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Saxony  was  greatly 
disquieted  b^r  attempts  to  restore  the  impnrisoned  monarch.  Even  the 
army  joined  in  the  movement,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  country 
would  be  exposed  to  anarchy  and  rebellion.  Stein,  however,  took  his 
measures  with  great  skill,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Saxon  aifair  was 
deferred  until  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  great  curer  of  evils  to  which 
all  Europe  was  looking  with  such  eagerness,  and  which  was  destined  to 
prove  a  stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence. 
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A  TRIP  TO  TOEWAT 

It  wodd  not  be  a  dtssgreeable  aftematiTe  to  exchange,  at  dns  Mm 
of  the  jear,  urban,  or  eyen  mral,  Engknd  for  the  climate  and  scenevy 
of  more  northerly  coontries^  and  to  awake  some  fine  nwmmg,  after 
haying  been  rocked  all  night  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Skager  Rad^ 
in  the  traoqail  fiord  of  Christiana.  Erery  eoontry  has  its  beaiitieB 
which  are  unlike  the  beauties  of  other  countries.  The  fiords  of  Norway 
are  dotted  with  innumerable  island*,  some  small,  some  large,  sometimes 
in  groups,  at  others  dispersed  or  isolated,  sometimes  rocky,  at  oAea 
pastoral,  with  yillas  and  cottages,  groyes  and  onwards.  Then,  again,  the 
day  is  divided  into  five  or  six  climates,  each  very  dntinct  from  the  other. 
The  emrlj  morning  is  enyebped  in  fbg ;  at  ten  there  is  almost  inyariaMy 
a  slight  rail  of  rain  ;  at  twelve  m  touch  of  a  Syriac  sun  ;  at  four  tile  sea 
hreeae,  dry  and  cold;  and  in  the  evening  a  eahn.  The  sunsets  are 
splendid  to  a  degree,  and  are  followed  by  nights  of  unexampled  sti0oes& 
Chrietiana  itself  is  a  quaint  city,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Opslo,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1624.  It  hae  its  Oscarlot,  or  royal  palaee,  a  handsome  prison^ 
a  splendid  railway  station,  and  a  picturesque  bazaar.  Grouped  in  a 
flnall  centnd  mass^  the  town  has  long,  irregular  suburbe,  of  which  thooe 
near  the  harbour  are  known  as  Algiers,  Tuni8>  and  Morocco — names 
ngmficant  enough  of  their  dubious  morality.  There  ia  a  uoiveraiiy,  a 
Kottst-Forening,  or  gallery  of  paintings,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a 
theatre,  the  artists  of  which  vte  Danes.  The  prison  of  ChrfttuHia  has  a 
legend  attached  to  it  of  a  certain  Ouli-Eiland — a  Norwegian  Jack  Sliep> 
pard — ^who  was  always  escaping  from  durance  vile. 

He  was  often,  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  imprisoned.  He  cared  littie 
aBout  it,  and  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  defend  himself.  When  he  beard 
his  sentence,  he  used  to  bow  to  the  judges,  and  then,  in  allusion  to  bis  proximate 
flight,  he  would  smile  and  say,  "  Poor  eovemor !  how  crieved  he  will  be  to  bear 
tmit  I  have  left  him  again."  They  woiud  take  him  back  to  prison  ai^  cast  Ina 
into  a  dungeon,  but  somehow  or  other  the  bolts  would  oontie  undone,  the  iron 
bars  would  cive  way,  or  the  walls  would  open  of  themselves,  for  OuH-Eibnd 
would  make  hia  escape.  When  he  was  immrisoned,  it  used  to  be  a  matter  of  dii- 
nute  as  to  how  long  he  would  remain  so.  That  he  would  effect  hia  escape,  no<»e 
doubted  for  a  moment.  The  unfortunate  ^paoler  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  his 
endeavours  to  frustrate  the  audacity  of  his  prisoner.  One  day  he  renoiced  ex- 
ceedingly. He  had  succeeded  in  having  constructed  an  arm-chair  of  extraor- 
dinary elasticity ;  the  flexible  back  adapted  itself  to  the  human  form,  wMbt  its 
stnaig  yet  pliant  arm»  enveloped  the  nerson  who  sat  in  it  in  a  tmibla  mh- 
brace  r  tibe  aim-cbair,  in  fact,  cmg}^  hold  of  the  persoa,  while  it  itadf  wm 
made  fast  to  the  flooring  by  thick  bars  of  iron.  It  was  tkcMe/d'awMV.  The 
governor  was  proud  of  it.  He  sent  for  Ouli-Eiland,  that  he  mi^  cootemj^iak 
the  marvel  designed  for  his  express  benefit,  and  he  showed  to  him  its  peculiantieB 
with  the  pride  of  a  triumphant  gaoler  turned  an  inventor.  But  Ouli-Eilaad 
oonold  not  understand  the  tbing.  He  walked  round  it,  as  a  fox  who  has  loaot 
tail  walka  round  a  trap,  and  in  the  most  innocent  manner  possible  he  said, 

"Well,  it  is  of  no  use ;  I  keep  fookmg,  but  I  ean't  uaiierrtaad  it** 

"  Stupid !  nothing  is  more  simple.   See,  now." 


*  La  Norv^ge.   Par  Louis  Enault. 
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S»  saififig;  the  governor  i]lii8trai;ed  his  mventioQbjsittiiigdomiA  k;  wbm* 
upon  k  seized  hinx  at  once,  and  held  him.  fast. 

"Ah !"  said  Ouli-EUand>  " I  understand  now and  at  the  same  moment  he 
threw  the  table-coTer  over  the  governor'^  head.  Five  minutes  afterwards  he 
was  in  the  country. 

The  authorities  were  perplexed.  Th^  dieclared  OoK-Biland  to  be  an  outlaw 
and  a  public  enemy ;  almost  an  army  oi  men  were  employed  to  capture  him ; 
iBore  tnan  a  league  of  forest  was  invested,  and  he  was  blockaded  in  ixs  recesses 
At  length  he  got  hungry,  and  went  himself  to  ask  for  the  reward  promised  i» 
whosoever  should  capture  him.  The  return  of  the  highwaynum  assnuned  all  the 
prcMportions  of  a  political  event.   The  governor  sent  for  him. 

'*  Eiland,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  prisoner  again ;  this  time  you  shall  not  escape 
me.** 

The  prisoner  looked  at  him  without  uttering  a  word. 

*  I  have  found  a  vigiUmt  keeper.  He  will  not  leare  you  for  a  moment ;  he 
fhtiH  sleep  wit^  you,  eat  with  you,  awake  with  you;  you  shall  not  move  a  sttp 
without  him.  iuad  I  tell  you  more  than  that,  he  is  one  of  the  ahai;pest*witted 
fellows  in  Norway." 

"  It  is  yourself,  then,  your  exceUency^" 

"No;  it  is  yourself  r 

Ouli  took  a  step  backwards :  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  taking  care  of 
himself. 

•*  It  b  my  idea,'*  continued  the  governor.  "  I  make  you  a  prisoner  on  parole. 
Ion  shall  give  me  your  word  as  a  thief  that  you  will  not  run  away,  and  tou 
shall  be  left  at  liberty — iu  prison.   Add  to  that,  bread  and  beer  ^  diaerHiom. 

The  poor  devil  had  been  hungry  for  a  long  time :  he  accepted,  ^rom  thai 
moment  a  new  era  commenced  for  Ooli-Eiland.  The  ^lers,  having  no  appre- 
hensions of  his  evasion,  loaded  him  with  attentions.  But  he  was  not  happy; 
the  kind  of  life  did  not  suit  him.   He  asked  to  see  the  ^vemor. 

My  lord^  he  said,  "  I  come  to  inform  you  that  it  is  my  intention  to  go 
away." 

"But  your  parole P'* 
Precisely  so ;  I  come  to  recal  it.** 

"  It  is,  then,  who  shall  succeed,  you  or  I." 

The  governor  had  a  ffreat  caffe  constructed  with  the  trunks  of  fir-trees. 
Eaeh  cross-bar  made  a  bell  ring  tne  moment  it  was  touched.  This  cage  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  stone  honse  constructed  on  purpose ;  keepers  were 
jdbeed  in  the  house,  sentinels  around  it,  and  Ouli  was  shut  up  in  the  cage. 

Bells,  keepers,  bars,  and  sentinels  were  of  no  avail.  Li  six  weeks*  tins 
Ouli  was  once  more  at  liberty. 

The  people,  as  usual  in  sudi  cases,  began  to  take  aa  interest  in  the  thief,  and 
«f«&  to  sympathise  with  him.   They  actually  rejoiced  at  bb  siHieessful  evaaons^ 
fi»r  Ouli  had  never  killed  any  one,  and  ha  had  often  given  to  the  poor  what 
had  stolen  fttnn  the  rich. 

At  last  matters  ended  as  badly  with  the  outlaw  as  with  others^ — ^t^t  is  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  which  is  due  to  public  morality.  He  perished  at  thirl]p 
years  of  age,  miserably  enough,  after  naving  displayed  in  his  crusade  against 
society  as  much  energy  ana  invention  as  would  have  rendered  ten  generals 
fflustnous,  or  have  enriched  ten  financiers.  All  that  he  wanted,  like  mainf 
•Ibns^  was  a  sta^  upon  which  to  change  his  orimes  into  glorious  actions.  A 
nonan  said  of  him,  "He  was  only  a bn^d  because  he  oould  not  be  a  hero." 
Uafmrtunately,  at  tile  criminal  oourt,  prisoafflcs  are  not  tried  or  defended  by 
vomen,  and  arguments  of  thai;  kind  are  not  admitted  as  extenuating  oifi« 
cams  tan  ces. 

Whoever  goes  to  Norway  is  soon  satisfied  with  its  eities.  What  Ao 
tourist  longs  for  is  Norway  where  it  frowns  in  its  mighty  terrors,  and  thai 
it  precisely  what  is  not  easily  reached.    Once  beyond  the  Mjoseny  to 
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which  you  can  go  by  rail,  and  across  the  lake  by  steam,  there  are  no 
public  conveyances  of  any  description;  the  tourist  has  no  resouroe  but  the 
vogns  or  karrioles  of  the  country — vehicles  which  ap|>ear  at  first  dght 
to  be  simply  inconvenient,  but  which  finish  by  becoming  insupportable 
instruments  of  torture.  So  at  least  M.  Louis  Enault  affirms,  and,  finom 
what  we  have  experienced  of  Russian  and  Turkish  karrioles,  we  readily 
believe  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  Take  our  French  tourist's  ex- 
periences for  an  example.  The  traveller  must  know  something  of  the 
language  of  the  country,  or,  as  our  tourist  expresses  it,  "  Se  livrer  a  tous 
les  perils  d'une  prononciation  de  fantaisie  au  service  d'une  langue  tres 
imparfaitement  sue."  Then  he  must  drive  himself,  and  our  French 
tourist  admits  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  but,  as  usual,  in  a  way  to 
salve  his  vanity.  It  was  only,  he  says,  because  he  was  engaged  in  study- 
ing how  his  horse,  carriage,  and  harness  got  on,  and  not  from  any  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  new  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  be  suddenly  stopped  by  his  postboy. 

"  Why  don't  you  look  ?"  exclaimed  the  peasant,  stopping  the  pony 
suddenly. 

"Hooked." 

The  fact  was,  that  he  had  driven,  without  knowing  it,  across  one  of  those 
wooden  bridges  which  make  lowlanders,  unaccustomed  to  Alpine  scenery, 
shudder  as  they  look  down  from  them.  This  was  in  the  GulbrandsdaL  At 
the  Vaalin  £lv,  two  torrents  rushed  through  their  rocky  beds  in  dose 
contiguity.  "  It  is  noise,"  he  exclaims,  "  motion,  life !  my  horse  stops  to 
breathe  the  humid  dust  that  refreshes  it;  it  would  wish  to  bathe  in  that 
impetuous  froth."  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  horse  ^pped  from 
much  less  poetical  reasons. 

Our  tourist  was  pleased  with  the  scenery,  the  cultivation,  and  the  pea- 
sants of  the  Gulbrandsdal — ^indeed,  with  all  that  it  presented.  He  remarks, 
justly  enough : 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  longer  a  nobility  nor  yet  a  bourgeoisie,  where 
industry  is  null,  and  commerce  does  not  extend  itself  beyond  the  precincts  of  a 
few  towns,  it  is  in  the  country  that  we  must  seek  for  the  nation.  In  Norway, 
the  peasant  constitutes  the  people.  The  state  of  the  peasant  constitutes  the 
whole  social  state. 

Norway  is  a  country  completely  by  itself,  and  what  we  see  there  must  not  he 
compared  with  what  we  see  m  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  The  Norw^;ians 
possess  the  sense  of  their  own  strength,  hence  they  do  not  have  recourse  to  any 
deceptions  to  lead  the  traveller  astray  in  forming  an  opinion  of  them,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  vain  nations  who  have  only  a  theatrical  appearance  and  a  false 
grandeur. 

Elsewhere  he  argues  that  all  the  peasants  alike  are  descendants  of  the 
nobility  of  olden  times.  You  may  dine  one  day  with  a  descendant  of 
Haco,  or  of  Hroll  the  Walker.  The  grand-nephews  of  Handd  Harfiger 
are  now  postmasters.  But,  he  adds  with  some  naivety  I  must  admit 
that  the  simple  grandeur,  somewhat  too  calm,  of  the  Norw^ian  peasant^ 
has  nothing  in  it  that  reminds  me  of  the  impetuous  audacity  of  the  sea- 
kings,  who,  like  their  brothers,  the  Germans,  had  only  one  fear,  wfaieh 
was  that  heaven  should  fisdl  on  their  heads.  They  rather  resemble  the 
sons  of  patriarchs  than  the  descendants  of  Vikings. 

On  ascending  from  the  lovely  Gulbrandsdal  to  the  uplands  of  Dovrc, 
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our  tourist  says  that  he  passed  from  the  smiling  and  pastoral  zone  into 
the  arid  and  desolate  zone,  lasciat  ogni  speranza  I  The  revelation  of 
the  North  comes  with  the  vast  expanses  of  shining  lichens  on  the  Dovre* 
field.  Jerkins,  in  the  same  region,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  vene- 
rable inns  in  the  world.  It  dates  from  the  twelfUi  century,  having  been 
founded  by  the  good  king  Eysten  in  1128.  It  is  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard of  Norway.  The  uplands  of  Dovre  present,  our  traveller  tells  us,  des 
chasses  magnifiques,"  and  trout  abound  in  itsjakes  and  rivers.  This  brings 
many  English  to  the  neighbourhood.  There  were  two  at  Jerkins — anglers 
and  gentlemen,  One  was  from  London,  the  other  from  Bristol.  They 
had  been  fishing  there  for  six  weeks,  but,  not  having  been  introduced,  did 
not  speak  to  one  another.  M.  Enault  says  he  took  upon  himself  to  effect 
an  miderstanding  between  the  two  stubborn  insulars.  But  for  this  addi- 
tion, we  should  have  doubted  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  we  are  not 
even  now  quite  convinced  that  two  such  foob  could  have  been  really 
brethren  of  the  gentle  craft  Our  author  certainly  does  sometimes  make 
considerable  demands  upon  our  credulity — as,  for  example,  when  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  driring  the  Countess  of  T.  and  her  faur  daughter  in  a 
four-in-hand  on  the  Dovre-field,  and  when  he  converses  in  Latin  with  a 
simple  pastor  who  is  washing  his  linen  in  the  torrent  of  Gula;  but  per- 
haps he  thinks  travellers  are  licensed  to  g^ve  tone  and  colour  to  their 
sketches.  We  prefer  a  specimen  in  which  the  latter  are  more  happily 
and  harmlessly  combined. 

There  are  valleys  in  Norway  not  above  a  league  in  length  which  combine  in 
themselves  all  that  is  essential  to  constitute  a  site.  Nothing  is  wanting :  neither 
torrent,  nor  cascade,  nor  precipice,  nor  little  lake,  nor  forest,  that  aspiration  of 
the  poet, 

Et  super  his  silvam  paulom  foret ! 

nor  even  sea,  which  undulates  like  a  great  ball  on  the  horizon.  The  great  charm 
of  Norway,  however,  its  greatest  beauty,  its  most  graceful  scenery,  are  its  lakes. 
These  lakes  are  small,  but  so  numerous  that  I  beheve  they  numoer  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  occupy  neariv  half  the  superficies  of  the  land.  Norway,  land  of  lakes, 
says  somewhere  old  Ossian ;  a  Norwegian  poet  calls  them  "  the  e^es  of  the 
earth"— eyes  ftdl  of  tears  and  mebmcholy  1  These  lakes  seldom  communicate  with 
one  another,  and  never  communicate  with  the  sea,  as  is  almost  always  the  case 
with  the  great  lakes  of  Scotland,  stormy  and  as  troublous  as  the  ocean.  These, 
on  the  contrary,  are  isolated  in  the  midst  of  their  forests ;  sometimes  Nature  has 
hewn  out  then:  basin  like  a  cup  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  rosy  heath- 
flowers  on  their  borders,  a  thousand  wild  and  mass^  tufted  plants  frame  them 
and  festoon  them,  as  the  acanthus  of  Corinth  folds  its  garlands  around  an  an- 
tique vase ;  mom  and  eve  wild  reindeer  and  red  deer  are  seen  to  apnroadi 
them,  and  at  times  eagles  sweep  down  upon  them  with  hoarse  shrieks,  ana  seem 
to  distttrb  their  deepy  waters.  But  they  soon  recover  their  serenitv,  which  no 
breath  of  wind  fiunrows.  Often,  on  contemphitin^  them,  I  thought  of  those  soli- 
tary souls  living  hi  away  from  the  world  beneath  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  which 
become  calm  by  dint  of  oeing  deep ! 

And  then  again  another  sketch : 

One  evening,  towards  ten  o'clock,  after  having  traversed  plains  clothed  with 
a  rich  and  various  cultivation,  I  reached  the  last  hills  of  tne  parish  of  Oust. 
Trondhjem  (Drontheim)  was  before  me;  long;  straight -streets,  cutting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  divided  it  with  all  the  regular  svmmetry  of  a  gigantic 
ohesB-board.  The  houses  bemg  small  and  low,  made  the  streets  appear  still 
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North,  crushed  the  town  with  its  proad  and  pondevooft  nuM^  irhilat  tho  Kkbii 
the  royal  river  of  ancient  Norway,  sofUj  encircled  it,  with  its  waie&a  jaai  dpplii 
by  the  wind,  as  with  a  belt  of  daric  fur.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  town  was  tfe 
ctdf,  where  a  thotLumd  vessels  slept  at  anchor ;  close  by  was  the  little  ialazui  of 
Mnnkholm ;  further  off,  Strandt  and  Frosten ;  and  lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  tfte 
horison  of  this  varied  scene,  were  the  rude  siunmits  of  the  StoerdaL 

ProfessOT  Forbes  has  given  some  remarkable  pencil  eiuBkbes  of  awBy 
effects  in  the  North.    Here  is  a  pea  sketch  from  another  hand : 

He  who  has  not  seen  the  majestic  son  go  down  slowly  into  the  iqy  ooean,  tmi 
loiter  on  the  top  of  the  flambont  waves  as  if  it  could  ne^  make  up  ita  mii^  ti 
emit  our  hemisphere,  that  person  will  never  kaow  to  what,  extent  the  Togai 
ncence  of  a  prodigal  nature  can  go :  the  East  itself  has  no  more  sdiendid  spuy 
tacle.  All  tnose  who  have  visited  the  fine  regions  of  Africa  or  <u  Asia  Bum 
with  what  rapidity  the  sun  abandons  that  brilUant  land  of  light  At  its  quick 
aettiog  everything  radiates  with  phosphorescent  gleams  like  a  chest  of  precaom 
Btones,  and  then  m  a  moment  buck  night  oomes  over  tlie  hod,  and  everjtfaiag 
ia  enveloped  in  darimeas  till  the  stars  cose  forth. 

13iere  is  nothings  like  this  in  the  North :  the  son  goes  dowa  lit&  bf  fiUfe 
with  a  solemn  slowness.  Arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  honaon,  it  hwtifafaw  a«i 
stops,  and  even  when  it  has  disappeared  it  remains  so  near  te  us  that  ita  ps^ 
sence  is  always  jessed.  The  sky  at  the  same  time  in  the  west  is  dressed  ub 
in  the  most  brilliant  colours :  it  is  like  a  radiant  palette,  upon  whit^  the  richeSt 
hues  min^e  and  embrace  one  another.  There  are,  perhaps,  onfy  two  primitive 
colours,  red  and  yeUow,  but  they  mingle  so,  penetnite  one^  another  sa,  and  oeaa^ 
bine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  meet  cadiant  hues  in  worm 
harmony.  This  light,  whidi  nas  its  orijBpbi  from  a  band  of  deep  purple  oqdl  ihm 
horizon,  dies  away  towards  the  zenith  m  light  orange-colourea  fleeces,  w:hich 
shade  it  off  into  the  dark  azure.  It  fades  away  from  one  tint  to  another*  and 
then  sometimes  it  suddenly  revives,  resumes  existenoe,  like  a  voice  stealing 
along  from  echo  to  echo,  and  whose  vibrations  strike  one  another  and  mingle  in 
the  sonorous  air;  sometimes  two  tints  are  superimposed  upon  oao  anothfir^  aid 
their  intensity  seems  to  be  doubled  by  contrast ;  sometimes  great  douda  a 
strange  aspect,  chariots  with  sparklii^^  wheels,  thrones  of  g^ld,  polaoaa  oi  fmt- 
tastio  architecture  rolling  before  the  wind,,  rise  up  fiom  the  soa^  asoead  into  thi 
heaiwns,  and  trace  their  sharp  outline  upon  a  field  of  fldd  and  fin.  Qa&aib 
derstands  then,  in  the  presence  of  so  sublime  a  speotack^how  ii  iha  thai  Qdia 
placed  the  paradise  of  heroes  in  the  clouds* 

M.  Loais  Eoault  speaks  well  of  Thmdhjera,  a  ptovinciaf  city  vflidk 
has  been  a  capital.  It  seems  to  remember  the  hci,  and  it  has  pi-esetvod 
a  certain  reserve  and  elegance  of  manners  united  to  the  opea  ho8pttafi[ky 
of  a  more  primitive  state  of  aoeioty.  Tho  pooealation  o£  fonMl  Eaf^ 
land,  he  says,  ia  umoeeflBary &  sftraa^  is  the  hast  of  the  tm 
the  very  faet  of  his  isolafeioB  is  a  titfo  to  ^  aMoatiooa  of  aJL  ttt 
Norwegian  Sunday,  he  also  adds>  has  not  the 

English  Snnday,  when  cant  gets  fuddled  at  home  after  ptmriig^  down  At 
vmdow-blinds.  Norwegian  hospitality  manifests  its^  prinetpaDj^  ia 
the  dinner  line.  M.  Enault  acknowliddges  that  he  approves  of  the 
system  ;  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  dinner,  hat  baBauso^,  h»  myt, 
cordiality  arises  from  such  sociality.  A  Nocweg^iaa  proverb  8ays»  ^  Qm 
only  becomes  really  acquainted  after  having  eaten  aak  together  J* 

Among  rich  merchants,  and  in  houses  where  tdiere  are  oAcial  reeepiini^ 
£nner  is  served  an  k  U  Eusse.  The  table  ia  covered  with  pfete,  crvvty^  aai 
artificial  flowers;  the  atteadanto  ean«  and  hand  loond ;  omy  guest  lnaa*yi 
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tiglit  ha&cL  a  KtUe  bill  of  faso ;  tyerytiiiBg  is  done  to  svoid  a  sorprise.  I  mxA^ 
howey^r^  aoknowledge,  that  to  a  strangef  sugJl  a  precaution  ia  nau^  oselea^ 
and  even  when  informed  he  is  little  better  ofi;  All  the  culinary  ideas  of  Uw 
temperate  zone  are  utterly  unknown  in  Norway ;  the  customary  arrangement 
of  our  feasts  is  turned  topsy-turvy;  their  "pot^ges"  would  figure  pleaaantlir 
enough  in  the  middle  of  the  dessert ;  they  are  mainly  composed  of  cherries  ana 
of  gooseberries  swimming  in  a  Hc[uid  which  betn^  its  nature  by  a  strong 
spirituous  odour.  These  poor  fruits  never  enjoy  a  real  sunshine:  th^  are 
rmened  by  the  kitchen  fire.  The  dinner  itself  is  a  mixtttze,  a  conflict,  a  combat 
of  discordant  tastes,  of  opposite  flavours  smd  inimical  aromas :  sugac  uid  th* 
gravy  of  ^ine,  preserves  and  cayenne  pepper,  mm  and  caviare,  ginger  and  feeah 


the  wish  for  a  little  water  to  extinguisL  all  these  fires  ;  but  it  would  not  ba 
polite  to  ask  for  such  a  thing;  there  is  not  a  decanter  on  the  table.  Little  is 
eaten,  but  a  great  deal  drunk.  They  have  the  good  taste  to  give  a  marfted  pre- 
ference to  Irench  wines.  The  great  growths  of  Bordelais  succeed  in  the  North, 
and  the  brand  of  Madame  Cliquot  enjoys  as  much  rqratatioat  in  Norway  aa  ia 
Prussia.  In  winter,  when  they  wish  ta  have  the  champa^  ficff^t  «iJBELces 
to  open,  the  windows.  Each  guest  leoei^es  at  the  beginning  of  dnmei  a  pidoa 
of  white  bread  «f  microscopic  dimensions,  and  two  or  three  slioea  of  olack 
bread.  That  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  whole  repast.  Toasts  are  numerous^ 
and  etiquette  requires  that  due  honour  should  be  given  to  eacL  Before  passing 
into  the  dining-room  a  table  is  visited  in  another  apartment,  upon  which  aa 
l^aced  trays  of  sandwiehes,  raw  ham,  and  herrii^  marm^s.  To  partake  of  these 
18  considered  an  essential  preliminary,  and  every  one  adopts  the  custom,  eating 
at  the  same  thoift  a  few  sliees  of  bread  and  butter,  and  washing  the-  whole  down 
with  one  or  two  glasses  of  white  brandy.  After  dinner,  on  regaining  the  saloonv 
each  of  the  guests,  before  taking  hiaseat,  shakes,  hand  wiiii  every  parson  present, 
without  distmction  of  sexes. 

Thfi  shake  haiuiay"  as  M.  Emmlt  ealla  it^  is  univefsat  among  the  raMB 
of  the  North.  After  dinner,  the  conventional  expressions  are,  Tadc  for 
mad'' — Thanks  for  this  repast;  to- which  the  ochei  answers,  "  Wei  be- 
koBome" — May  it  do  you  g^d.  On  meeting  in  the  streets,  the  eomnton 
expressien  is,  Tack  for  sidste" — Thanks  for  our  laat  interview ;  and  this 
is  said  evoa  to  peraona  who  may  be  encountered  foe  the  firat  lime*  The 
fiiture  ia  thus  taken  for  the  past :  it  is  only  a  question  of  time;  Ajdvasi^ 
tage  is  taken  in  Norway  of  ita  republicaoi  eonstitatioa,  and  of  the  ahaattce 
of  all  hereditany  nobility,  to  ealablish  an  impaasaJble  liite  of  demaiottioa 
between  a  patnctaifr  that  does  not  esist  and  a  pkbeiam  whiehy  aaya  M* 
Enaulty  ought  not  to  eust.  Norway  thna  fumiakea  a  LeMon  to  Faaaoe  of 
de  kfaUiS  whieh  flows  froA  republican  institutiona..  All  peiaoiiB  m, 
'Na^my  who  have  an  official  position  look  with  eAnterapt  on  vm  seat  ef 
mankind.  In  addieasing  any  one»  even  a  ktdy,  all  the  qualitiea^  honoian^ 
and  diatkioiiona  of  the  husband  must  be  duly  detailed — to  emit  «vea  a 
flbgle  one-  wonld  be  the  greatest  maolt.  Only  ia  wciting  to  tat  indiyidaal^ 
aa  one  cannot  always  be  presumed  to  know  all  his  tillM,  it  ia  penoiasiUe 
to  write- the  name  simfly  wtdiout  cither  a  Mr.  befoae  ov  an  JSsq^  afto% 
but  with  a  gigantie  S.  T.  placed  above  to  sigmly  "  salvo  titnlo"  lawe 
the  tides.  The  women  of  the  boargeoiaie  are-  nonentkiea  in  the  houaa : 
the  husband  does  everything.  Yet  in  the  bett^  elaasfflr  very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  8ex»  nor  aro  they  aeeu8tQmed.to  roeetve  attentions.  M. 
Enault  relates,  that  bung  on  boara  a  steam-boat^  he  saw-  a  yoaar  hemky 
embanasaed  with  a  cup  and  saucer,  being  at  some  ^stance  from  me  taUe^ 
the  transit  to  which  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  motion  of  the  veaaeL 
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A  group  of  men  were  standing  close  by  discnssing  the  latest  proceedings 
of  the  Storthing.  M.  Enault,  who  did  not  talk  politics,  says  he  aa- 
Tanced  towards  the  yonng  lady  and  took  the  cup.  "  A  Frenchwoman 
would  have  smiled  upon  me,  a  German  would  haye  thanked  me,  an 
Englishwoman  would  haye  looked  at  me — perhaps.  The  Norwegian 
•eemed  so  excessively  surprised  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  apolog^  for 
doing  her  a  kindness.*' 

M.  Enault  does  not  admire  the  Norwegian  beauties :  the  face  is  too 
square,  the  nose  too  frequently  turned  upwards,  the  eyes  are  of  a  too 
delicate  blue,  like  the  Dutch  tiles;  their  ears  are  also  too  large  and 
badly  put  on — ^not  suited  to  receive  adulations  and  flatteries !  Yet  their 
long  golden  silky  locks  resemble  those  given  by  Byzantine  artists  to  the 
Madonnas,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood,  which  no  passion  disturbs  and 
no  admixture  corrupts,  gives  to  them  a  wondrous  degree  of  transparency, 
and  an  almost  luminous  brilliancy. 

People  read  a  good  deal  in  Norway.  They  do  not  get  their  books  of 
the  booksellers,  but  at  their  annual  fiurs.  No  one  goes  home  from  a  Gar 
without  a  book  of  some  kind  or  other.  They  are  chiefly  Bibles  trans- 
nutted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  historical  summaries 

frinted  at  Christiana,  almanacks  and  books  of  songs  and  ballads,  the 
little  Catechism  of  Luther,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  reports  of 
the  Storthing,  the  Constitution  printed  on  a  folio  board,  the  Code  of 
Christian  V.,  and  last,  not  least,  the  Cuisiniere  BourgeaUe  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

M.  Enault  extended  his  trayels  into  Lapland,  and  the  Laplanders, 
being  a  nomadic  or  erratic  people,  he  says  Lapland  is  great,  bat  the 
Laplanders  are  little ;  one  cannot  see  them  when  one  wishes^  or  as  one 
wishes ;  indeed,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  stumble  upon  tbem. 
He  had  been  wandering  for  four  days  with  an  intelligent  Finnish  guide^ 
a  hammer  in  one  hand,  a  reap-hook  in  the  other,  geologidng  and  bota- 
nising  (the  latter  must  have  oeen  upon  a  large  scale,  with  reap-hook  in 
band !)  in  yalleys  unknown  to  classical  geographers,  sleeping  by  starlight, 
and  drinking  the  water  of  nameless  torrents,  when,  one  fine  day,  he  per- 
ceiyed,  under  a  mid-day  sun,  little  blue  clouds  floating  away  at  the  level 
of  the  earth,  and  as  soon  dissipating  into  air.  It  was  the  smoke  of  a 
camp  of  Laplanders  hidden  behind  an  undulation  in  the  soiL 

There  were  but  four  huts,  and  our  traveller  found  their  yarioos  occu- 
pants— with  the  exception  of  two  girls,  whom  he  afterwards  met  at  the 
riynlet — were  assembled  in  one,  listening  to  the  teachings  of  a  mtsncmaiy, 
for  it  was  Sunday.  Some,  he  says,  were  on  their  knees,  some  aeale^ 
smoking  their  pipes,  whilst  others  listened  to  the  word  of  life  leaning  oa 
their  fowling-pieces,  their  dogs  at  their  feet.  One  woman,  seated  in  the 
ashes  of  the  fireplace,  was  busy  mending  a  garment,  another  was  rodung 
a  baby  suspended  to  a  beam  of  the  hut.  Upon  observing  how  the  Lap- 
landers were  engaged,  the  yisitor  discreetly  withdrew  without  intemtpc- 
ing  them.  In  the  eyening,  howeyer,  he  renewed  his  visit,  and  saw  the 
rdndeer  coming  home  in  herds  of  sixty  to  eighty  animals,  with  three  or 
four  men,  assisted  by  dogs,  to  drive  them.  Once  within  an  endosore, 
men,  women,  and  children  set  to  work  to  milk  them.  M.  Enault  spent 
the  night  with  these  semi-sayages.    He  partook  of  thtir  fiure  of  smoked 
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reindeer  flesh,  washed  down  with  seal  oil ;  pitied  their  sore  eyes,  the 
result,  he  assents,  of  living  in  smoke ;  defended  the  virtue  of  the  ladies, 
which,  he  says,  is  nrotected  by  a  cold  climate  against  the  attacks  of  lUg- 
Hard ;  and  would  have  been  altogether  happy  in  the  results  of  his  visit 
had  it  not  been  that  he  himself  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the 
stolid  Laplanders.  ''Venir  en  Laponie  pour  nV  produire  qu'une  si 
fiEuble  impression  !**  he  dolorously  exclaims.  But  if  the  Laplanders  were 
chary  of  their  attentions  the  mosquitoes  were  not,  as  he  found  to  his  cost 
when  disdaining  the  crowded  hut,  and  in  defiance  of  rheumatic  twinges, 
reminiscences  of  the  Lebanon,  he  took  his  reindeer  skin  and  laid  it  at  the 
foot  of  two  birch-trees  near  the  enclosure,  where  were  the  animals  which 
are  to  the  Laplanders  camels,  horses^  cows,  and  sheep.  Still  M.  Enault 
does  not  appear  to  have  disliked  the  novelty  of  his  position  in  an  encamp- 
ment of  Bedouins  of  the  North.  The  next  morning,  he  says,  his  guide - 
came  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  after  the  usual  complimentary 
inquiries, 

"  May  I  interrogate  you  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  much  less  submissive 
than  his  words. 

*'  You  may  do  so,  Johansen." 
"What  do  we  do  to-day?" 
"Nothing." 

Johansen  rubbed  his  hands. 

"But  please,  sir,  where  are  we  ^inff  ?" 

"  We  are  not  going,  we  are  restmg.'^ 

"  Ah !"  said  Johansen,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  Johansen  was  particularly 
fond  of  goin^  nowhere  and  doing  nothing. 

"A  beautiful  country!"  he  ventured  to  remark,  casting  his  eyes  furtively 
towards  the  naked  rodcs. 

"  A  very  pretty  country,"  I  added,  like  an  echo. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Johansen,  hesitatmRly,  "  but  one  is  very  badh  fed." 

"  Lideed !  You  are  particular ;  reindeer  at  every  repast,  and  fish  oil !" 

"  Yes,  smoked  reindeer !  If  it  was  fresh,  that  would  be  another  thing.  If  you 
wished  it,  sir,  we  could  have  fresh  reindeer.  A  year  ago  I  brought  some  milords 
here.  Oh!  they  were  rich,  those  milords,"  added  Johansen,  all  the  time  that 
he  was  casting  aoubtful  g[lances  at  the  spare  travellin§[  bag  which  served  me  for 
a  pillow — "they  were  rich!  and  they  •eat  fresh  remdeer  every  day."  And 
Jonansen,  as  he  concluded,  swept  his  hps  with  his  tongue  with  the  sensuaUty  of 
an  old  cat. 

"  And  how  much  does  a  reindeer  cost  P" 

"  You  can  have  a  tender  one  for  three  species"  (17  francs  50  c). 

"  And  shall  we  have  to  remain  here  till  it  is  eaten  ?" 

"Oh,  that  won't  be  a  long  time,"  said  Johansen,  with  an  expansive  smile. 
Por  my  part,  I  had  had  nothmg  for  the  last  ten  days  but  an  insufficient,  dis- 
agreeable, unwholesome  food,  and  I  allowed  mjself  to  be  seduced  into  tibe  pur- 
Siase  of  a  reindeer.  Johansen  was  entrusted  with  the  details. 

If  reindeer  flesh  was  desirable,  reindeer  sledge-travelling  was,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Enault,  by  no  means  so.  The  Norwegian  karriole,  the  Maltese 
cars,  the  talikas  of  Scutari,  the  arabas  of  Constantinople,  or  even  the 
camels  of  Damascus,  which  make  one  sea-sick,  were,  be  declares,  exquisite 
Sybaritism  compared  with  the  reindeer  sledge.  This  is  enough  to  say 
that  his  journey  from  the  rocks  and  forests  of  the  Laps  to  uie  city 
Beq^  was  not  lemarkal^ly  comfiirtaUe. 
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If  CbnslHnn,  fandod  on  the  mm  of  Opd*,  a  m  tepMMft  ^  Hm 
ofidal  capitmi  of  Notwi^e,  aad  T^0ll4hjea^^  the  antiqve  Imne  of  ili 
Kjoaungeii  -and  i^Jgtkj  m  ulmmj9  vegmrdad  as-tfae  rml  iBetropotts  of  4fe 
Nortk,  tke  d^«f  Befgea,  4MB  fcrigleoratio,  has  oftlMr  iwrnMOPetei  al^* 
tadhed  to  it  M  tlw  capital  «F  ooanneaokl  Norway.  Det^^m  mm  ti» 
first  ohy,  aoaoBrdfDff  to  M.  finank,  wkh  wUcli  fiagland  effinled  jt  tnaljf 
of  oemaieioa.  Tk»  was  m  1217.  It  is -i^eM  knowm,  he  adds,  tlMt  Eog^ 
land  «Ud  not  venain  •ainfied  ^th  <lfaat  vtiplonaitR  aet;  she  Ibimd  tiaft 
wkat  fliie  iiad  done  was  ^^aod,  «Dd  ske  ^umtinved  in  the  aaaw  patk.  Tito 
•epamtioa  of  Norwi^ifimn  Deamark  broaght  Cfarietiaaa  iirto  laipoiUapa 
Bergen  TaaMoned  stattomy.  What  a  more  <ninoas,  heiag  aopaiatri 
hom  the  capital  by  wuntaiDa  -^Mthout  vDadt,  and  blcBB  and  tadi  ia- 
mnnenble,  it  is  actually  looked  upon  bf  Norwegians  tbeaiia.hn,i  as  a 
eity  that  is«qarotly  Jfforwagiaa.  Its  whole  Tehitioia  aia  aath  the  aea,  aai 
m  the  faesent  dsy  its  coamwace  is  liantwi  nwlnly  to  the  export  of  wood, 
stock-Bsh,  herrings,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Bergen  was  once  decinsated  by 
the  "  black  plague.''  It  was  conveyed  thither  by  a  phantom  ship  driven 
into  ^e  han>our  by  the  winds,  and  which,  for  cargo,  liad  xinAing  but 
corrupt  bodies.    The  whole  crew  had  perished 

One  would  fancy  (says  M.  Enault)  that  the  people  of  Bergen  are  mnplete 
ichthvophagists.  lou  never,  by  any  chance,  meet  in  the  street-s  laea  onryiDg 
breach  or  women  loaded  with  fruit,  or  young  girb  offering  ^cmae  toyoa:  men, 
women,  children,  girls,  half  the  town  selk  nsn  to  the  other  ialf .  Lohatew  arc 
also  the  source  of  a  profitable  fishery,  and  every  week  a  equaihaa  ef  htUe  fioghsh 
idiooBen  come  te  load^th  ihese  ng^  orsBtores,  so  rauofe  daudaated  iy  the 
goumeU  of  London. 

All  the  houses  of  Bergen  are  constructed  of  wood,  but  instead  of  betng 
painted  red  or  brown,  as  at  Christiana  and  Trond^^eo,  they  ase  painbed 
white.  Kies  •aie,  as  nay  he  imagined,  vory  ooanmen.  Xha  ol^aota  of 
greatest  intemt  in  ike  city  ago  tke  ahar^ieoe  at  Swit  Jtoy's,  a  apkndid 
spedmen  of  wood  sculpture  of  the  tUrteenth  ceutor^;  and  m  'figure^ 
suspended  in  the  air,  oirer  the  sacred  piscma  or  baptamal  fmt.  The 
Museum  is  admirable,  as  ilhatrative  of  local  natamal  histoiy.  Tia 
cathedral  has  a  choir  only  equalled,  according  to  M.  EnatAt,  by  ihat  of 
Toric,  which,  according  to  the  saaae  authority,  is  the  best  in  Xarcfe;  and 
British  tourists,  we  are  told,  pay  for  the  landscapes  and  interien  ef  M. 
Buntz  their  weight  in  gold. 

Every  site  has  its  jieculiarities.  The  inhabftantB'of  Haidaugar  aaee  the 
gayest  j)eople  in  Norway ;  they  do  nodiing  but  dance  and  ^ay  upon  the 
nationiQ  fiddle,  £he  four  cords  of  which  are  oarried  through  tne  inteikc. 
We  are  wrong :  the  Hardangers  also  manufacture  their  own  rifles,  and 
shoot  grouse  and  heathoocks  with  a  bullet.  So  fond  are  the  Hardaaigea 
of  pleasure,  that  every  one  goes  to  a  marriaee  festival  taking  his  or  her 
own  prog  and  own  drink,  ami  lliey  keep  vp  tne  festivities  for  «ght  days, 
it  is  obvious  that  by  euch  a  system  any  one  who  is  so  inchned,  and  was 
can  afford  it,  may  pass  liie  year  in  a  succession  of  matrimonial  feattvak 

From  Bergen  to  the  North  Cape  and  Hauneriest  am  tamUer  uiiuhii 
his  transit  by  steam-boat.  He  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  The  sky  was 
hlue  and  limpid,  there  was  not  a  hreadi  of  wiad,  and  die  aea  vsas  adm 
as  a  lake.    He  had  heard,  as  ovory  one  has,  anudi  of  Ae  aiiiidas  rf 
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mm^titimg  akmg  "ike  eoMt  of  NonNif :  the  reaHty,  he  says, -axoeeded  Us 
aBtici]M^0Q8.  These  Ictagf  namw  chaoaeis,  with  thcar  rooky  walls,  which 
sepasale  iflkuad  fiom  »laDd^  and  throu|^h  which  the  steamer  has  to  m^Aeb 
ks  way  as  4kro«gh  a  Jahyrinth,  never  ^1  to  fiU  the  (traveller  ivitk 
wMider.  At  Aalrand  ave  the  nans  >of  4he  stroagheld  of  the  old  piraHe 
Hrolf-Gaogr,  Rollo  the  Walker,  for  the  legend  says  be  was  ioo  heavy  t» 
ride  on  a  horse.  This  fivate  beeame  Ikike  of  Normandy,  wedded  a 
daaghler  of  Franoe,  and  gave  kings  of  his  race  to  Great  Britain.  Molde 
is  nodoed  as  a  site  which  contains  within  itself  dn  a  vemote  corner  of 
Norway,  almost  allliiat  is  characteristic  of  the  country.  An  incomparable 
taUey  enoleses  within  a  space  of  a  few  leagues  a  little  swnmary  of 
all  ihe  beauties  and  all  the  terrors  <of  nature.  Its  ishmds  abound  in  hares 
and  red  deer,  its  rooks  in  sea*fovd,  among  whi(^  the  eider-duck,  whose 
spoliation  is  regulated  by  the  laws,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue 
to  ^  dw^lers  en  the  coast.  Of  Ohristiansnad,  a  town  buik  upon  three 
little  islands  which  encircles  its  wondron^y  safe  harbour,  all  that  our 
trayelier  has  <to  say  is,  that  a  cod  eight  to  ten  pounds  in  weight  can  be 
puv^ased  there  for  tw(q>ence.  It  is,  however,  m  reality,  the  hktoxy  of 
the  place.  It  is  curious,  M.  Euault  oremarks  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  how 
£bw  remnants  of  military  architecture  are  met  with  iJiere.  Their  castles^ 
which,  like  the  Arabs,  they  called  Bing,  or  Borg,  were  nuunly  built 
along  the  4!oast  of  Scoiiacnd:  they  were  alwwjes  on  the  ofifensive,  never  on 
the  defensive— at  least  when  at  home. 

As  we  advanoe  towards  the  north,  the  islands  become  more  wild,  and 
the  rooks  move  oahed  and  preoipitoas.  A  Ml  ooivered  with  verdure^  or 
eaeowued  by  a  grove  of  •pitte<^rees,  becomes  a  real  relief  and  the  last  that 


a  purely  rocky  character.  Such  is  the  great  natural  tunnel  of  Torghat- 
tan,  pBodueed  by  an  axrow  -shot  by  a  giant  after  a  troll  or  magician,  who 
was  muining  away  with  his  imistress.  The  shot  missed  ^  the  necromancer 
the  north,"  and  made«iide  through  the  moantam.  The  petrified 
bast^f  ikiB  giant  is  still  to  he  eeen  at  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles  in 
the  interior ;  as  to  the  damsel,  she  was  tonwd  into  atone  in  the  island  df 
Leke. 

Among  the  more  remaricable  rocks  of  the  north  are  the  Seven  Sisters 
of  the  island  of  Alsten,  and  the  Hestmand,  or  Herseman,  who  announoes 
the  proximity  of  the  polar  circle.  Once  within  this  region  of  ice  and 
snow,  even  the  sheltered  bays,  as  those  of  Hundholm  and  Bringebeer, 
present  nothing  to  the  eye  but  holms  and  baers  of  granite  topped  by 
perpetual  glaciers.  At  last,  passing  the  well-knOwn  Maelstrom,  and  the 
uttle  less  celebrated  fishing  stations  of  Lofoden  Tronso,  one  of  the  most 
northerly  towns  in  Europe  is  attained.  It  is,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
but  a  small  town  of  some  1500  inhabitants,  built  on  an  island  and  rising 
VL  successive  terraces  from  the  shelly  beds  level  with  the  sea  to  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  above.  Yet  is  Tronso  the  seat  of  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
and  the  least  peopled  diocese  in  Christian  lands.  The  bishop  has  only  a 
cathedral  of  wood,  as  the  governor  of  the  province  has  a  wooden  palace, 
and  the  people  have  wooden  houses.  These  wooden  houses  are  flanked 
by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  a  glacier,  whose  green  and  blue  peaks 
assume  the  most  fantastic  appearance  when  reflecting  the  midnight  suui 
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on  the  other.  What  a  tnilj  Arctic  scene?  Tet  is  there  in  this  town,  bntU 
in  contact  with  a  perpetual  glacier,  a  college,  a  public  library,  a  reading- 
room,  a  theatre,  and  a  concert*room  ;  nay,  Tronto  had  its  own  newspaper, 
which  was  to  have  appeared  twice  a  week,  but  as  it  grew  irr^^ular  it  was 
thought  as  well  to  leave  it  off  altogether,  and  its  editors  probablj  derive 
more  emolument  firom  salting  cod-fish. 

There  are  also  in  the  same  northerly  parallels — the  land  of  the  Quaenen, 
or  Quaeus — Bosekop,  where  the  French  scientific  mission  had  its  head- 
quarters, and  Talvig,  mere  villages ;  and,  lastly,  the  better  known  Ham- 
merfest,  the  most  northerly  town  on  the  earth.  This  is  a  port  of  no 
small  importance,  although  the  town  itself  is  insignificant  enougfay  and 
the  climate  most  repulsive ;  the  mean  temperature  being  below  zero. 
The  island  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  enveloped  in  perpetual  fogs, 
through  which  the  sun  rarely  forces  its  way,  and  when  it  does  it  gives 
out  but  little  heat  A  wealthy  merchant  of  the  place  has  endeavoured 
to  create  a  garden,  but  as  yet  he  has  only  succeeded  in  getting  the  soil. 
He  does  profess  to  have  grown  mustard  and  cress  enough  for  two 
salads,  and  the  circumstance  has  passed  into  the  domain  of  local  histoij. 
A  rose-tree  was  also  imported,  but,  although  protected  by  eider-down,  it 
never  could  be  induced  to  flower.  There  are  three  or  four  hoosea 
(wooden,  as  usual)  of  two  stories  in  Hammerfest  They  are,  M.  Enaolt 
says,  the  Louvre,  the  Elys^e,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Palus  Boyal  of  the 
place!  There  is  also  an  inn,  the  rooms  of  which  are  square  boxes, 
eight  feet  long  by  six  in  width,  into  which  admission  is  obtained  by  a 
trap-door,  and  160  francs  a  month  are  charged  at  this  hostelry  for  board 
and  lodging.  One  wonders  who  would  be  induced  to  stay  a  month  in 
Hammerfest,  unless  he  was  engaged  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, or  studying  some  of  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  an  Arctic  resi- 
dence. There  is  also  a  great  laboratory  for  the  distillation  of  cod-livw 
oil — the  precincts  of  which  present  anything  but  an  inviting  odour. 
Hammerrest  is  the  last  point  which  the  steamer  attains  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  intended,  it  is  said,  at  future  seasons,  to  double  the  North 
Cape.  Our  tourists  may  then  extend  their  researches  even  into  more  foggy 
regions.  In  the  mean  time,  we  think  they  ought  to  be  quite  satined  to 
have  reached  the  most  northerly  town  in  the  world,  and  to  have  returned 
in  safety. 
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Party  exhibitions  and  jarring  political  dogmas,  in  the  of  the 
philosopher,  are  useful  to  keep  up  that  ruffle  upon  the  surface  .of  the 
political  waters  which,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  implies  the  vitality  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  The  opening  of  the  first  session  of  a  new  parliament^ 
and  another  royal  speech  echoing  from  the  sham-antique  walls  reared 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  St.  Stephen's,  have  passed  away,  and 
much  public  business  has  been  transacted  since  we  last  addressed  6ur* 
•elves  to  the  parliamentary  relations  of  the  country.  The  diss6lutiou,  as 
we  foresaw,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  minister.  Many,  speakers 
who  had  delivered  themselves  like  profound  orators,  with  the  exjbeption 
that  they  never  looked  complacently  on  those  who  were  not  of  tiieir 
opinion,  some  who  would  fain  be:  legislators  through  the  qualificatioa 
of  words  rather  than  ,  things,  and  a  few  who  used  to  speak  to  all  but  the 
question,  were  missing,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  contributed  by  their 
absence  to  the  acceleration  of  the  business  in  the  new  House.  The 
Opposition,  more  discreet  than  before  in  its  offensivenessy  solaced  i^elf 
for  its  diminished  consequence  in  Carlton  Club  dinners  and  consolatory 
toastSy  or  in  the  twofold  operation  of  eating  and  listening — venter  habet 
aures."  Its  advocates  of  the  press  put  on  much  of  the  neuter  gender  in 
politics.  Their  song  reseml  in  sam^ess  of  character  and  lack  of 
inspiration,  the  verses  of  the  after-dinner  circle  with  which  young  ladies^ 
under  the  score  of  Herr  Hammerstein,  the  English-bom  German  composer 
of  the  current  year,  greet  the  gentlemen  fresh  from  their  wine.  Not  that 
other  opponents  were  not  to  be  found  ready  with  their  ch<mis  of  discon« 
tents,  but  they  exhibited  a  tame  character,  a  nUUc-and-water  mixture, 
scarcely  worth  tendering  for  sale — cheap  shop  articles.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
made  no  sig^  aftet  the  royal  speech,  reserving  himself  for  the  congenifd 
intolerance  of  his  display  on  the  Oaths  Bill ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  hope 
expired  mute  as  a  songless  swan.  The  previous  sarcasm  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  Lord  Falmerston  had  dissolved  parliament  ^  that  he 
might  waste  a  year,"  was  forgotten  at  the  moment  memory  most  required 
it  to  be  recalled,  as  a  demonstration  that  the  dissolution  was  neitner  a 
waste  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  nor  on  behalf  of  the  country. 

The  Persian  war  had  terminated  before  pariiament  opened,  and  the 
ruffianly  attack  upon  Sir  James  Brook  by  the  emissaries  of  the  meek 
and  much-injured  Yeh,  was  another  unlucl^  stroke  for  the  friends  of  the 
rotund  mandarin  of  Canton.  The  party  tactics  were  discomfited ;  what 
could  it  do  better,  in  such  a  case,  than  forget  the  tale  of  the  Secret 
Treaty,  with  which  it  played  the  old  game  of  the  1st  of  April?  What 
could  it  do  but  eat  its  pudding  and  hold  its  tongue  ?  A  new  grievance 
must  therefore  be  awaited  before  the  part  of  Giant  Widenostrils,  the 
swallower  of  windmills,  could  be  again  enacted.  Even  the  Neufch&tet 
dispute  expired  in  peace. 

But  the  purity  of  political,  attachments  must  be  sustained.  Politicians 
are  the  rarest  of  penitents,  because  they  are  the  most  wilful  of  sinners. 
The  purity  of  a  political  attachment  must  be  sustained,  cost  what  it  may 
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in  principle,  with  unsound  pleat  and  invocations  of  obsolete  usageiy  and 
barbarisms  of  the  middle  ages,  pre-Raphaelite  resources,  somewhat  Ifloe 
those  of  artists,  who,  finding  nature  too  many  for  their  abilities,  exhume 
starched  and  dead  superstitioos  to  adorn  tMir  canvas.  But  there  was 
more  than  opposition  within  the  walls  of  parliament  There  were  still 
•nne  few  members  who  should  have  credited  Losd  J.  Rnss^  whesi  he 
snd  the  veal  question  was  not  about  the  mandarin  Teh,  but  about  plasft 
The  excuse  was,  like  '^tape*ded  curtains  never  meami  to  diw,* 
tfiejr  meant  notbing,  and  from  the  result  qioke  the  truth.  Mr*  DeniMa 
being  eleetsd  Speaker,  and  the  mijorit}r  far  ih»  minister  beiii|^  lMg% 
tiie  hc^pdesMMSs  of  as  cfibotual  oppositioa  helped  f<»ward  tha  pubis 
bnriness. 

Out  of  doors,  a  party  once  more  called  for  a  House  broader  in  ar» 
eiple— a  House  that  would  concede  to  the  people  ^  their  rights" — ia  m(M% 
a  Woad-bottomed  parliament.  The  people  had  borne  theb  siJCwiugs 
widi  great  equaninuty."  Yet  is  it  a  fiict  that  the  people  never  had  lass, 
reason  to  complain.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  nation  haa  been 
rapicRy  advancing  in  prosperi^.  Wealdi  and  population  have  run  aa 
equal  race.  Complaints  are  too  often  made  to  court  a  fleeting  poyihrily. 
We  see  that  trade  has  been  increased  to  an  unantie^Mted  extent.  TaoHb- 
tSon,  though  heavy,  is  Kght  in  proportion  to  the  means  o£  meeting  i^  as 
oompared  with  past  days.  On  July  5th,  with  die  loss  of  tlie  malt  datiss^ 
and  the  hop  duty  postponed,  the  revenue  returns  had  reached  the  enoRBoos 
sum  of  72,060,821^1  The  income^x,  which  weighed  di^roportannaily 
en  a  struggling  class  of  the  community,  had  neariy  ceased  to  oppress  that 
dass.  Food  was  dear,  it  is  true,  all  over  Europe,  from  bad  seaaons.  Oar 
population,  outstripping  our  agricultural  supplies,  and  in  £ngiaa^  aod 
Wales  alone  having  doubled  in  naif  a  century,  diis  occaaonal  dearatss  a 
not  surprising.  We  have  no  remedy  but  emigration.  A  bridge  to 
Canada,  in  the  shape  of  an  dd  line-of-batde  i^p,  faod  and  dothea  bang 
provided  by  tiie  emigrant  himself  would  do  wonders.  Is  it  not  a  worti^ 
object  to  people  from  our  ovm  stock  the  vast  uninhabtt«i  regions  of  im 
earth,  to  ^r^  abroad  our  copious  language,  and  extend  civihsation? 
We  are  too  prone  to  disrega»l  everything  which  does  not  benefit  the 
Uving.  We  have  burdened  posterity  wii^debt :  let  diat  evil  be  balanaai 
by  the  legacy  of  newly-peopled  regions ;  let  us  make  our  own  matluets^ 
and  increase  that  power  which  alone  secures  national  ind^pendenoa»  Wa 
have  in  Australia  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  proceeding.  Thestafts 
of  things  during  tJie  present  pariiamentaiy  sosion  is  such,  timt  oaa  can 
hardly  imagine  our  domestic  relations  to  be  more  m  unison  with  ratesBsl 
expectation.  We  find,  it  is  true,  the  cry  of  reform  in  pariiament  eehoed 
fidntiy  among  those  who,  it  is  too  well  shown,  are  not  proof  against  tie 
coin  of  new  parliamentary  candidates  in  many  of  our  boEOug^.  Tfaa% 
any  man  with  a  full  purse  gets  into  parliament,  while  it  is  contended  tint 
Ae  people  are  not  represented.  When  ^e  people  diow  a  proper  aanae 
of  tneir  duties,  and  carry  out  the  present  reform  hill  to  the  letter,  it  w9 
be  well  to  do  more — but  let  this  be  done  first. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Opposition  was  imseEsoaataib  ia 
Ckneral  Thompaon,  who^  like  a  bold  soldier,  declared  hie  ila^Biiiainailiii, 
^in  behalf  of  the  late  mmrity  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  not  to  let  tie 
China  grisfvanee  dn^   The  genaiml  diowad  a  moat  lioa-Use  &od%  aai 
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Idi  Micihitioa  he  declared  was  to  oontinne  to  agitate  the  question  to  the 
afetermost."  The  results  of  the  eleotion  weie  no  warning  to  the  gallant 
efioer.  This  impenonatioB  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  which  coi^ 
sknned  the  treatment  of  was  a  hasty  thseart,  onlj  not  as  hastify 
oarried  into  eaecntion.  Tiie  session  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  this  moun- 
iaia  stiU  in  labom^  raoals  te  sm  the  well-laiown  line  so  pondeaMis  in 
flMttiingy 

Ohl  Jemmy  Thonqpson!  Jemmy  ThnmpHOU,  okl 

It  was  not  wise  to  treat  parliament,  Teh,  and  the  publip,  in  this  neglectfbl 
manner.  Perhaps  the  general  has  withdrawn  his  patronise  £rom  the 
oonntrymen  of  Cosx£iicius  ? 

When  a  fresh  parliament  meets^  the  new  joints  require  fittii^  into  their 
places  to  work  smoothly.  The  steam-engine  heats  when  it  is  first  worked, 
the  joints  are  tight,  hut  they  soon  cool  iuto  equable  working  trim.  It  is 
not  thus  with  new  parliamentary  aspirants.  These  begin  to  work  coldly, 
and  seem  for  a  time  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  nt  into  their  situa* 
tionsi  and  to  learn  how  to  acquire,  in  place  of  parting  with,  caloric 
Some  reflect  on  the  extent  of  their  oratorical  ability,  its  length  and  breadth. 
Modest  and  shrinking  souls,  requiring  a  little  observation,  and  the  rejee- 
tion  of  all  natural  modesty,  so  as  to  come  upon  the  House  with  that 
aasumption  of  boldness  which  ensures  political  success,  if  merit  happen  to 
be  firom  home.  The  three  things  to  which  Lord  fiacon  ascribes  success 
in  life  are  indispensable  here,  and,  if  not  inherent,  must  be  acquired.  Of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms  the  Englishman's  breeding  renders 
him  primarily  the  inferior,  when  in  such  a  position.  He  will  not  presume 
to  speak,  conscious  of  his  ignorance  in  a  situation  where  the  lapsus  of  an 
unfledged  orator  may  be  ridiculed.  The  Scotchman,  having  a  smatter- 
ing of  many  topics,  if  he  understand  little  of  the  subject  on  which  he  sets 
'  forth  his  pretensions  to  be  heard,  will  open  with  a  few  relative  sentences, 
and  then  dovetail  a  topic  he  does  understand  into  that  which  began  the  de- 
hatet,  and  in  which  he  is  not  at  home.  The  Irishman,  without  recourse 
to  any  similar  stratagem,  because  he  has  not  the  same  resources,  will  dash 
Jboldly  into  what  he  does  not  at  all  comprehend,  and  trust  to  fortune  for 
saying  something  upon  the  given  subject,  if  it  be  not  exactly  to  the  pur- 
pose. Naturally  eloquent,  as  far  as  words  go,  and  conscious  of  the  accom* 
j^ishment,  he  determines  that  for  once  things  may  take  care  of  themselves. 
![)be  older  members  of  the  three  countries,  who  have  dozed  away  many 
an  uninteresting  weary  hour  on  the  benches  in  bygone  days,  are  always 
feady  at  hand,  if  the  modesty  of  a  recruit  should  overcome  his  courage. 
They,  if  needful,  will  then  talk — there  is  little  eloquence  in  the  House  now 
•^-^until  the  Tyros  are  settled  down  in  their  places.  The  eloquence  of  the 
Senate,  truly  so  called,  has  ceased  to  exist  Of  six  hundred  and  fif^y  indi- 
viduals in  the  educated  walks  of  life — by  which  we  mean  either  taught  some- 
thing at  school,  or  industriously  self-taught,  not  the  M.P.  who  becomes,  by 
virtue  of  his  banker's  account,  fully  qualified  to  settle  the  fate  of  em- 
Mres — none  are  gifted  with  that  power  of  moving  the  passions  of  their 
Aearers  which  existed  within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's  a  few  years  am. 
No  prime  minister  now  would  dream  of  moving  the  adjournment  of  mb 
fiouse  because  the  ^eeoh  of  a  member  of  the  Opposition  had  produced 
•a  ^eot  too  eloquently  powerful  to  proceed  to  further  business  with  the 
aaasssary  equaniini^. 
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There  are  few  changes  more  remarkable  Aan  those  whidi  bate  oe- 
onrred  in  the  character  of  the  Home  of  Coramoos  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  century.  It  was  once  quoted  as  the  great  senatorial  example 
for  Europe,  and  recalled  the  time  when  historians  tell  us  the  Conacnpt 
Fathers  of  Imperial  Rome  met  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  tiie 
Eternal  City.  Eager  then  was  the  public  desire  to  peruse  the  latest 
parliamentary  debates,  not  for  the  political  sentiments  of  the  moie 
eloquent  speakers  alone,  but,  combined  with  them,  the  desire  to  peruse 
outpourings  which  were  of  themselres  masterpieces  of  oratory.  At 
present  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  parliamentary  speeches 
neither  the  lofty  nor  polished  eloquence  for  which  the  House  was  oooe 
renowned.  Little  above  the  colour  of  common  colloquial  intercoarse,  the 
interest  felt  in  the  speakers  at  present  is  confined  to  learn  indiridual 
sentiments  upon  passing  subjects.  Beyond  this  no  interest  is  raised, 
and  the  dirision  is  mentally  desired  by  the  members  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  impatient  for  the  moment  of  a  release  from  the  Treasunr 
benches  for  the  night.  In  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  eren  youthful 
and  often  noble,  nonentities  jobbed  into  nomination  boroughs,  in  place  of 
dozitig,  sat  with  mouths  at  full  expansion  while  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Tierney,  Grattan,  Windham,  Canning,  and,  later  still,  Broughan^ 
addressed  the  Speaker,  fixed  by  the  manner  and  language  rather  than 
the  subject  matter.  Peel,  the  last  who  laid  claim  to  any  share  of  the 
style  and  superior  talent  to  which  we  allude,  sophistical  and  formal  as 
be  was,  and  inferior  as  an  orator  to  those  we  have  named,  made  no  fignrs 
in  the  House  of  Commons  until  he  had  seen  his  earlier  contemporariei 
pass  away.  Brougham  remained  lord  of  the  ascendant  till  called  to  tiie 
tipper  House,  and  then  it  was  Sir  Robert  became  master  of  the  camp. 
Fox  died  two  years  before  Peel  entered  parliament,  but  SheridaB, 
Grattan,  Canning,  and  Tierney,  were  still  there. 

It  is  not  ea^  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  great  difference  between  tbe 
past  and  present  eloquence  of  the  Senate.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  newspaper  reporters  are  marvellously  clever  in  helping  out  lame 
orators,  who  are  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  smoothing  and  polidiing 
their  asperities,  supplying  the  halt  with  crutches,  mending  the  discords 
of  the  stutterers,  and  connecting  the  disjointed  sentences  of  the  he»- 
tating,  and  that,  too,  with  no  little  skill  and  kindness.  The  perusal  of 
die  paper  at  the  breakfast-hour  finds  few  difficulties  in  that  the  ddiverj 
of  which  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  listener  to  understand.  The 
House  oratory,  at  present  little  more  than  conversational,  generaflj 
aims,  though  at  times  awkwardly,  to  move  the  reason  rather  than  the 
passions,  ^et,  as  of  old,  we  fear  the  foregone  conclusion  too  often  settles 
the  question,  irrespective  of  either  reason  or  passion.  The  best  speesk 
is  but  an  interlude  after  the  motion  is  developed,  to  amuse  coniwting 
parties  until  the  time  of  voting.  It  was  once  remarked  that  me 
eloquence  of  Chatham,  from  which  his  opponents  always  shrank  abashedt 
noway  influenced  the  division,  and  that  it  would  have  been  the  saose 
had  the  orator  been  an  archangel.  This  was  felt  and  well  expressed  bj 
the  member  who  asked,  on  a  motion  for  excluding  reporters^  Whe 
would  speak  if  their  speeches  were  not  reported  T* 

It  is  the  out-of-door  public,  not  quite  as  invulnerable  to  socmd  opinme 
as  those  are  who  are  ruled  alone  by  the  spirit  of  party,  that  acts  upea 
the  popidar  representatives,  forcing  them  to  come  tojMKmder  conchisioaa 
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If  die  bosiness  witbm  the  walk  of  St.  Stephen's  were  secret^  even  the 
boast  of  a  |)opu1ar  govemnient  would  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  tolerated. 
Publicity  is  the  soul  of  British  freedom,  unlicensed,  unbounded,  no* 
shackled,  undaunted,  uncensored,  the  liberty  to  speak  and  reason  upon 
e?ery  topic  connected  with  the  public  good,  and  to  secure  the  right  of 
being  governed  by  our  own  wills  constitutionally  expressed^ 

That  such  a  stream  of  eloquence  as  flowed  in  parliament  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  should  be  long  sustained  under  that 
law  of  mutability  which  is  stamped  upon  everything  earthly,  was  hardly 
to  be  expected.  It  was  easy  in  those  times  to  discriminate  the  heart* 
orators  from  those  who  were  moved  by  policy  alone,  whatever  might  be 
their  talents.  Pitt  argued  only  upon  the  good  or  ill  policy  of  a  measure. 
He  had  not  that  character  which  genius,  apart  from  ability,  stamps  upon 
the  individual.  He  could  not,  like  his  father,  nail  an  opponent  to  the 
floor  with  his  eyes."  He  neiUier  rose  so  high  nor  descended  so  low  as 
Lord  Chatham,  whose  bursts  of  eloquence  were  like  the  electric  flash* 
Pitt's  oratory,  not  a  syllable  wrongly  enunciated,  was  one  uniform 
mellifluous  flow,  a  translucent  stream,  equable,  correct,  unimpassioned| 
but,  when  he  pleased,  full  of  bitterness  and  sarcasm,  without  bre&king  in 
manner  or  gesture  from  that  perfect  keeping  and  exact  propriety  in 
delivery  which,  marking  mental  emotion,  would  have  been  beneath  his 
lofty  and  imperious  nature.  No  ill*timed  gesture,  no  misplaced  elevation^ 
no  depression  of  intonation,  broke  the  harmony  of  his  delivery.  His 
countenance  was  not  pleasing,  its  chief  expression  being  an  arrogance 
corresponding  with  his  natural  character.  But  we  are  digressing :  to 
follow  recollections  well-nigh  entombed  with  the  renowned  dead,  the 
influence  of  the  best  speakers  in  parliament,  too,  has  much  less  interest 
out  of  the  House  than  formerly,  not  only  from  being  deficient  in  the 
constituents  of  lofty  eloquence  themselves,  but  in  the  less  estimation  in 
which  that  acquirement  is  held,  because  it  is  not  a  vulgar  one.  When 
mere  opinion  is  alone  regarded,  little  store  is  set  upon  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  at  a  time  when  those  accomplishments  and  high  qualities^ 
which  have  been  objects  of  admiration  in  the  departed  ages,  liave  become 
secondary,  from  lack  of  good  taste.  Ignorance  never  presumed  to  esti- 
mate its  crude  notion  of  real  greatness  so  authoritatively  as  at  presenti 
nor  laboured  more  to  undei*value  true  genius,  learning,  and  experience. 
The  past  is  nothing  in  the  view  of  the  existing  generation,  a  mere  caput 
mortuumy  the  future  nothing.  The  present  is  the  worthiest  in  att 
things.  Nor  did  ignorance  ever  presume  before  to  triumph  so  openly  in 
its  own  fallacies,  owing  to  the  difl^usion  of  knowledge  over  a  larger  snr^ 
&ce  than  before,  with  a  proportionate  lessening  of  its  depth.  Hence 
the  many  declare  that  there  is  no  value  in  eloquence ;  that  study,  taste^ 
and  experience  are  unnecessary.  An  insensibility  to  high  merit  in 
everytlnng  overia^'s  all.  The  eloquence  of  Erskine  and  Curran  has,  in 
like  manner,  no  similitude  now  at  the  bar.  It  would  be  more  diflfioulft 
for  great  talents  to  be  duly  acknowledged,  if  estimated  at  all,  than  it 
was  in  past  time,  because  there  are  so  many  more  who  are  jealous  of 
them ;  and  this,  holding  good  in  politics  as  well  as  other  things,  has 
introduced  that  tame  mediocrity  which  rules  with  absolute  sway. 

Locke  says,  "  Define  your  terms."  The  Earl  of  Derby,  having  by  an 
•ppeal  to  bigotry  thrown  out  the  Oaths  Bill,  should  tell  us  what  ha 
means  by    unohristianising,"  which  was  his  great  objection  to  the  IhU, 
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mi  ithMmikbinrihmmBj  miming  at  alL    tf  at  bu»  k  is  our 
fcrt—t  not  to  TOdwrtMBd  k.  We  adnih  that  Jondnni  TVild  kid  a  ksMk 


this  we  grants  hk  to  oaiMMt  wdentaad  what  ngfat  the  ooUe  peer  kai 
to  plaoe  4fae  peopb  o£  £agiaad-*--fbr  the  Heiue  of  Coan 
afEngiand    m  the  •ame  category  with  the  Wiida,  hettnig-KiffioH^  liorae^ 
Moen,  er  gaol-hvds  of  the  kmd.    Tbe  Jew  is  eachided  mm  eivil  fynri- 
lagaa  because  he  haa  <'ne  rig^"  to  he  elected  a  member  of  the  Mdb^ 


flfame  of  Lords  to  act  indmettdentlj  of  die  Commons — that  is>  «f  tfe 
•piBions  of  the  peof^  of  fiogkad,  the  ^QDchristiaaised"  Oemmoas. 
Thmff  tbe  peers,  wera  not,  as  in  t&e  case  of  the  Reform  BUI  aad  the  repesl 
of  the  Com^laws,  to  sacrifice  thetr  infloenoe  to  the  l(seliDg«f  the  other 
Hoasii  Chat  is,  to  the  feelinr  ^  the  EngHsh  people,  the  jast  ioftraioe. 
But  sappose  the  people  of  England,  the  twenty  seven  miUioM,  ptaea 
their  will  against  Lord  Derby's  hnndsed  and  sereoty-tfaree  hersd&taiy 
kgislaton — whMt  then?  His  lordship  appealed  to  die  daik  oostone  aald 
endneicos  of  the  past  dme  to  support  a  present  abuse,  it  is  a  great 
fdtv  the  ttoUe  lord,  so  heart  and  soul  in  his  appesAs  to  barhaiwas  ttraes 
asm  nsages,  had  not  Mred  a  fsw  oentaries  ago,  and  divs  spared  imnself 
and  ns  m  inferences  that  must  follow  appeals  so  miworthy  die  age,  and 
eeally  so  mchristiaDinng."  His  lordship  seemed  to  have  foigotten  the 
Mrkward  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  Reform  Biu.  Is  one 
svho  argues  thus  ft  to  he  Fk«mier  of  England  ?  May  die  eonntry  he 
tong  apared  soch  a  calamity.  We  know  not  iHiedier  thte  paiiiasMnt  has 
a  deposing  power,  but  we  are  eertua  such  a  power  dwells  with  diat  piddic 
hss  iordshap  defies,  and  that  his  oj^KMntion  to  it  wtU  not  improve  his 
position. 

The  Queen  of  England  governs  millions  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos. 
Some  of  these  are  rich,  and  philaathropical  as  well  One  or  two  have  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Now  railways  are  making  in  India,  and  these 
is  «  promise  of  an  enormous  aeoession  of  commerce  with  that  vast  teni- 
iary,  ridi  Mahomedan  houses,  or  members  of  diem,  may  become 
aatnralised  and  residents  in  London,  and  even  be  selected  as  reproscnto- 
tives  of  Englishmen,  with  the  higher  quaKfication  than  most  Englishmen 
peesLSs,  of  being  able  to  explain  in  the  Senate  the  wants,  wiSies,  and 
characters  of  a  hundred  millioBS  of  British  subjects.  They  mast  not  rit 
an  parliament  because  they  refuse  to  swear  they  are  Christians.  Gmi 
rights  must  depend  on  religians  creed.  The  Jews  keep  their  Sabbath  an 
die  Satmday,  the  Mahomedaas  on  the  Friday,  bat  SmidayB  are  only 
to  be  kept  Christian  fashion,  according  to  some.  Here  is  aaodMr  am^ 
pediBaeDt  to  a  concession  to  millions  of  her  Majesty's  saibjects,  more 
mneroos  than  all  the  Jews  in  the  worid  put  together,  iMmng  cfasl 
eights  in  other  respects.  It  is  a  doty  to  guard  against  sudi  conirats,  and 
place  all  Bridsh  subjects  upon  the  same  fbodng  in  regnd  to  r^tgieas 
jpnvileges,  ezckding  none  from  tempond  rights  out  of  raligionauiejirfiees 
heqnaadied  in  days  of  ignorance,  and  supported  by  error,  lliealepis 
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uMvitable:  wky  no*  htere  givtn  ihe  prateat  mooMiit  htaour 
trampling  upon  disbomit^  penaoHting  •naetmMiii  ? 

Pariiamentecy  nferm  was  early  dbpoted  of  lar  tka  fimoB.  We  lepeat 
ifci  we  haTe  again  and  again  ajqmaeed  our  convietion  tikat  befiure  thoea 
itop8  are  taken,  wbieh^  in  oar  viaiVy  aie  boonded  by  hooaahold  saffinge^ 
mti  mot  by  die  Amexieaii  qretem^  Ibr  wbieh  aaanr  hearte  m,  tbia  oonnftrjir 
oaeiato  paat»  it  is  aeeessary  that  the  hands  of  the  deeters  ehoald  be 
deaa,  th«t  Aey  fhoold  hwre  a  fitting  senee  of  the  duty  the  yialifieatfam 

an  eleetor  invelTeti  and  that  the  rednetioii  ef  the  nnmbes  of  eonnnii 
wtm  shovld  be  8o>  great  as  to  premt  thttr  influeiiee  horn  deeiding  the 
letunu  To  nuddply  ¥eteif  ander  the  existing  vioea  in  praotioe^  is  oii]|r 
to  increase  die  mass  of  corruption^  For  one  boroi^h  wWe  die  vatarn 
happens  to  be  honesty  theta  ace  diree  which  asee  eermpi^  and  will  not  he 
rendered  less  comipt  by  multiplying  dia  votera.  The  system  of  eom^ 
tion  is  net  geneially  one  of  great  expense,  as  pretended*  lu  a  borougli 
of  a  thousand  yoters^,  in  wfai<m  Libenu  and  Conservadve^  to  the  extent  gf 
aine  hundred,  may  be  pur^  die  hundred  left,  who  are  what  is  called 

managed,^  really  deoide  die  election,  by  reaervine  diemsdves  for  Ae 
highest  fee,  and  deciding  the  eontest  wh«i  the  last  nour  of  the  pdil  has 
arrived.  These  reserred  ▼oters  will  beoouM  multiplied  widi  the  extent 
abn  of  the  fimn€his%  which  wiil  still  have  the  same  evil  to  contend 
against.  Certaia  we  are  that  nothing  but  a  convictioni  of  the  imnef  tanca 
of  the  voter's  duty,  and  the  greiwdi  of  poKtieal  integrity  ta  a.  much  highsr 
stature  than  is  at  presnt  witnessed,  will  secure  what  is  so  desirable.  la 
a  country  where,  to  acquire  the  means  e£  eeerup&n  ia  the  end  ef 
existence  with  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  it  is  not  oemy  to  see  how  a 
ouracle  of  probity  is  to  be  wodced.  la  re^pard  to  the  liallot^  if  dcMredi 
let  it  be  ooneeded^  It  aaay  secure  a  eoBsaentious  voter  qow  and  dien 
from  bmng  the  victim  of  exclusive  trading,  but  it  will  do  no  further  g^iedk 
Tenants  may  in  a  few  cases  vote  against  their  landlords,  due  fear  of  whieh 
is  die  real  reason  of  the  opposition  they  make  to  it.  But  are  there  ne 
eonstrained  voters  on  the  otner  side  ?  Is  not  die  fee  of  corruption  as  pre^ 
sentable  in  die  one  case  as  the  other,  under  eever  of  the  adage  Honour 
among  thieves?"  Men  will  not  taJce  bribes  and  vote  against  him  who 
tandm  them.  Even  gaol>birds  do  net  sufibr  their  flagitious  hmiesty  to  be 
impugned :  dieir  iniquity  retains  a  solitary  taint  of  virtue.  In  America^ 
the  election  of  the  Preaiaent  is  notoriously  conrapt.  Take  the  post-offiee 
plaoes  to  the  tune  of  twenty  thousand  in  his  gift.  These  are  a  reserved 
Qorps,  wid^  whieh  he  decides  the  &te  of  his  eentents  by  a  previous  under* 
atanding  of  a  reward  to  ^  the  feithfeL"  We  do  not  see  mischief  in 
flprantmg  die  baUot,  noi^  on  the  other  hand,  any  vast  benefit,  such  as  its 
isiands  expect  from  the  measure*  No  abler  men  would  be  returned  te 
parliament  if  the  voters  were  quadrupled)  but  the  reverse^  since  the 
tsndency  of  the  multiplication  of  Sectors  would  be  to  lower  the  value  ef 
the  judgment  exerted,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  everything  dep«ident 
upon  multitudinous  discrimination.  The  valid  plea  for  the  extension  ef 
the  suffrage  rests  upon  soeial  right,  and  in  no  wa^  upon  the  greater 
aonmen  er  superior  wisdom  of  die  masses  in  the  chowe  of  purer  or  more 
honest  representatives.  Those  masses  whudi  dedare  they  cannot  resist 
drunkenness  if  liquor  is  within  their  reach^  and  want  every  man  of  sober 
habits  to  be  restndned  from  the  usS)  ta  prevent  dmr  own  abuse  of  God's 
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gifta— no  matter,  those  very  penonf  claim  to  be  wipmrdiasable  accon^ 
plished  electors — a  eonteqnence  difficult  to  understand. 

The  show  at  Manchester^  in  which  Ihe  talent  of  the  world"  condensed 
in  the  metropolis  of  cotton  had  the  "  honour^  of  the  presence  of  Prince 
Albert— to  Mopt  the  odd  phraseology  of  the  good  city — we  fear  is  not 
iolitary  in  mistaking  shows  for  art,  and  in  committing  a  serious  error  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  its  encourageroent,  the  walls  of  the  present  Rojal 
Academy  exhibition  notwithstanding.  Crenius  must  be  fostered  in  a 
different  way  firom  that  which  happens  to  be  now  the  rage^  if  England  is 
to  be  on  a  level  in  good  taste  with  other  nations,  of  which  we  yet  perceive 
BO  symptom.  Nothing  superlatively  good  or  bad  seems  to  be  the  admired 
positiou  of  things  among  those  wno  at  present  judge  of  art  through  a 
nlse  medium,  and  knowing  little  of  the  subject  contrive  to  talk  of  it  to 
the  groundlings  as  if  they  had  become  fully  quali6ed  und^  the  Medids 
for  uie  task,  or  as  if  diey  had  taken  decrees  long  ages  previously  under 
Zeuxis  and  Phidias.  In  the  mechanicid  arts,  neither  a  Harrison  nor  a 
Dent  e?er  acquired  the  power  of  making  those  wonderful  spedmens  of 
artiste  skill,  their  chronometers,  by  looking  in  at  watchmakers'  windows. 
The  works  of  genius  cannot  be  fabricated  in  steam-looms,  nor  the  trea- 
sures of  imagination  embodied  at  the  "  Open,  Sesame*'  of  the  most  ardent 
well-wishers.  Priie  oxen  may  be  a  stimulant  at  a  show  to  the  production 
of  other  prize  oxen,  of  greater  hardness  of  contexture  in  the  &t  of  the 
ribs,  and  more  improved  steaks,  cutting  them  Abysdnian  &shion ;  ''but  the 
beings  of  the  mind"  are  not  to  be  gauged  by  presdng  the  knuckles  on 
the  cuticle,  over  the  integumentary  layers,  nor  by  wdghing  the  booe 
and  muscle  in  balances.  The  examples  of  high  art  will  ever  be  few,  and 
executed  but  by  a  few,  whom  simple  nature,  as  weU  as  cultivation,  not 
artifice,  have  had  a  hand  in  forming.  We  see  sculptors  in  plenty,  among 
other  artists  of  the  modem  mode,  for  example,  along  the  New-road.  We 
at  times,  too,  see  advertisements  for  apprentices  to  the  trade.  The  ancients 
have  left  us  no  record  of  an  Athenian  placard :  Wanted,  an  apprentice 
by  Mr.  Phidias,  sculptor  to  Lord  Pericles,  of  Athens,  now  employed 
upon  the  figures  on  the  friexe  of  the  Parthenon. — N.B.  Funeral  vases 
and  inscriptions  at  a  short  notice,  and  on  the  chei^iest  terms."  This,  we 
take  it,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  present  notion  of  a  genius  for  art,  or^ 
in  other  words,  the  business-air  of  one  who  executes  marvellously  clever 
things  in  the  genius  line.**  We  have  indeed  some  novelties  latdy 
broached,  as  we  have  mesmerism,  phrenology,  mormonism,  and  homcD- 
opathy.  We  have  pre-Raphaelitism,  and  German  and  othw  isms  too  with- 
out end ;  but  we  do  not  now  see  executed  such  works  by  native  artists  as 
those  of  Reynolds,  or  Gainsborous^h,  of  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  or  Turner.  They 
and  others  have  passed  by,  and  in  their  place  we  have  pictures  and 
cotton-goods,  steam-engine  models,  sculptiue,  and  Jaoquard  looms,  with 
exhibitions  of  all  sorts  of  shopkeeping  articles  mingled  together,  as  an 
infallible  receipt  for  the  production  of  works  of  fine  art,  which  are  only 
not  produced.  The  elow  of  novelty  worn  off  such  shows — though  novel^ 
is  a  charm  to  Englishmen  beyond  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  being  te 
tiiem  both  the  law  and  the  pophets — things  fall  again  into  their  old  tracL 
Such  exhibitions  are  of  no  benefit  to  high  art.  The  worid  has  no  conH 
prehension  of  the  operations  of  genius — it  judges  by  the  yard  and  the 
ihop.  Grenius  is  an  endowment  heaven-born.  It  is  solitary,  not  grega* 
nous.    Privacy,  toil,  study,  indomitable  patience^  oftentimes  under  raf- 
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Iniof ,  jBwowgeingat,  sod  Begleei,  are  gvnenH^  tht  obsttdes  toiler 

ik  widi  a  nadky  of  Hieehsaieal  matmrfaetiiies,  bales  of  eotton,  Brnweb 
cerpeting'}  8&  miUinerjy  md  derer  eab&iiet  mftnu&ctiiroe. 

To  getnra  the  new  Hoive  of  Cemmons  Itas  enpported  the  mmiBCer, 
nhe  is  not  lieaxd  like  Lord  Jdm  Bisedl  lo  emanerate  upon  aB  ooeaakne 
Ids  past  iervioee  in  order  to  <]l)tain  grace  for  bis  fortheomings  not  yet 
eoBie*  Lord  John  depends  for  snstenaaoe  inK)n  his  stodc  of  trafitions. 
Ifte  Ae  Eton  boy— ^  Did  I  not  lick  SWles  for  yon  a  monUi  before  dM 
Ohristmas  helidnys? — lend  me  a  crown —he  makes  his  past  deeds  his 
ennent  coin  in  piffdiasing  support.  He  is  ^erf  diary  abotit  promises  as 
l»  the  fetwe,  except  in  his  sta^^  of  rc^nm  His  emnneratoms  some- 
times are  proftise  at  the  eacpense  of  others,  for  we  are  not  indined  to 
sacriioe  the  stem  integrity  <^  Lord  Grey,  tried  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  hi  exdimige  for  the  efforts  of  Lord  John  in  tiMHoose  of  Connnons, 
Bowever  earnest  his  lordship  might  hare  been  in  behalf  of  refofrm.  Lord 
John  still  idheres  to  Us  mandarin  aUitoce.  Should  General  Thompson 
pat  his  threats  at  the  opemng  of  the  sesnon  into  execotioo,  Lord  Palmer- 
stem  most  be  prepared  to  see  Lord  John  divide  among  die  sympalhisem 
with  the  redonbtable  Yeh,  eT<en  in  the  next  sesaon,  if  the  necessity  of  the 
generaFs  threat  shonld  demand  it ;  but  perhaps  the  threat  was  only  a 
reeofmauaance.  The  Financial  Reform  Association  at  Lrrerpod  made 
no  progress  in  its  objects.  There  was  a  dearth  of  capadty  in  its  leaders. 
They  attempted  to  steer  thdr  vessel  before  they  hsA  studied  Hamilton 
Mocnre,  and  Mr.  R.  Gladstone,  taken  aback,  discovers  at  last  that  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  leam  something  of  a  sdence  before  attempting  to 
practise  it,  however  sanguine  the  expectation  of  progress  may  have  tdmn 
hdd  of  the  fan^. 

At  Newport  ragndl,  Mr.  Disraefi  came  out  in  a  new  diaracter  for  Ae 
first  time  this  season,**  aS  the  players  say.  He  played  the  Reformer ! 
Wonders  will  never  cease.  There  is  a  force  called  "  The  Weathercock,* 
in  which  the  hero  of  the  moment  sets  out  in  lifo  as  a  barrister,  makes  in 
appearance  in  that  diaracter,  flings  off  his  gown  and  wig,  and  takes  nf 
another  profession,  running  in  the  same  way  through  a  soore  of  profes- 
nens  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  passed  in  like  manner 
through  so  manv  political  metamorphoses,  that  we  did  not  think  there 
was  one  left  for  him  untried.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  case,  he  was  pm- 
paring  for  a  change  which  he  thinks  m^  \m  useful,  under  a  deceptive 
view  of  the  shadow  of  coming  events.  He  shows  a  remarkable  warmess 
about  committing  himself  to  any  course  immediatdy,  and  thus  qualifies 
for  that  which  may  unexpectedly  and  advantageously  offer  itseUt  be  it 
what  H  may,  after  his  past  ill-luck.  The  honourable  geildeman,  bur- 
dened with  the  recollection  of  the  parts  he  had  played  in  past  time,  ex* 
UHted  no  inconsideraUe  dexterity  in  turning  reformer  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  addressed,  this  time,  as  a  sort  of  free-trader,  those  rustics 
whom  a  littie  time  ago  he  had  palavered  in  behalf  of  protection.  He 
salved  tiie  discrepancy  by  assuring  them  that  their  own  skill  had  worked 
out  Aeir  safoty,  and  rendered  protection  and  his  previous  cautions  need* 
less.  Providence  had  aided  ^hem — no  doubt  a  special  providence  ?  Cun- 
Hmdy  cautious  of  simng  anythine  decided,  the  mat  npbraider  of  otims 
iMh  want  of  fixity  here  played  £e  weathereook  admhraUy  witk  a  view 
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tQthofattire.  High  Tory  opMl7aodaYOw«dIj--aad,  if  ioc^  best  loM 
bjr  hif  last  chaoga  for  adliaring  to  a  party  oppoonir  nrogross  of  evarf 
kind  for  that  portion  of  the  ninateanth  oentniy  which  nas  ei^fired— Mr« 
IXiraali  declared  that  Toryism  meant  the  ''political,  sodal,  and  intel- 
lectoal  pteyress  of  the  coontry  T— «s  exhibited^  finr  example,  vnder  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Londonderry ;  in  other  words,  in  those  tmncs  his  party 
has  uniformly  opposed.  We  agree  that  was  indeed  progress,  but  we  take 
it  somewhat  cralAlike  in  movement.  Could  the  rustics  swallow  all  this 
hoaxing?  It  beat  Banagan,  as  the  Irish  say.  Then  we  were  told  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  make 
England  free  and  happy  abore  all  oth«r  nations,  was  to  defer  to  our 
ancient  institutions.  Whfit  could  that  mean  but  to  bring  back  the 
Uessioffs  of  judgment  by  battle,  Salic  law,  Star-chamber  triab,  the  willa 
of  &t  Barry  and  the  Stuarts,  papacy,  witch-burning,  Smithfield  fires^  and 
Jew  assassination.  Let  us  hare  iJord  Manners's  Young  England,  which 
ioduded  the  above  blessings,  and  of  which  Mr.  Dim^  was  once 
the  advocate,— all  this,  according  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
would  be  progress !   The  honoiuable  gentleman  recak  to  us  Cunan'a 

2 {^driver  in  relation  to  this  sort  of  progress,  the  drivei^s  avmnent  of 
vancing  to  Cork  when  he  was  travelling  to  Dublin,  b«ng  afrud  the 
pigs  woiud  understand  him.  Just  so  with  the  Bucks  rustics  under  Mr. 
I>Mraeli*s  deceptive  progress  towards  reform.  Not  parliamentary  referm 
— ^that  was  opposed  to  the  landed  interest — but  his  superfine  kind.  It 
served  him  to  say  this ;  it  may  soon  serve  him,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to 
say  the  opposite,  though  now  he  makes  war  upon  the  boroughs  on  a 
ground  repeated  a  hundred  times  before  by  otim  people.  He  then 
wows,  by  that  anomaly  as  to  small  boroughs  returning  the  same  number 
of  members  as  large  ones,  the  direful  grievance  that  counties  do  not  ie« 
turn  more  in  proportion,  or,  in  oth«r  words,  the  electors  where  the  power 
of  the  landlords  is  most  absolute,  and  the  intellectual  qualificationa  the 
sniallest  The  public  must  be  fatuitous  not  to  observe  the  drift  of  all  tins 
as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies,  and  the  dexterity  it  displays  to 

3oalify  the  speaker  for  any  chance  that  may  offmr  to  his  advantage.  A 
im  Crow  Jump  in  any  direction,  with  a  somersault  in  addition,  if  re- 
quired, while  asking  Wha  wants  me,^  makes  the  way  smooth  fin*  all 
changes.  To  secure  die  Church,  he  praised  it  high  and  low,  keep- 
ing himself  between  both.  He  declared  church-rates  essential  to  w 
existence  of  the  Church  itsdf,  which  existence  we  once  thought  depended 
upon  its  doctrine,  not  its  pence.  We  are  now  enlightened,  bowing  to 
such  an  authority.  Obviously  because  tiie  government  has  endeavoued 
to  arrange  the  church-rate  <]uestion  do  we  gain  this  priceless  explanation. 
Such  is  the  display  of  principle  made  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  may  truly  lament  that  he  was  not  bom  in 
a  more  virtuous  age,  when  his  patriotic  views  would  be  still  bettor  appre- 
ciated. 

Several  important  measures  have  been  brought  in  tiiis  sesakm,  marking 
useful  progress.  The  divorce  law  is  one  of  these.  The  Ma^nooth  en- 
dowment was  of  course  opposed  by  Mr.  Spooner,  but  was  earned,  as  weD 
as  a  bill  for  duly  punishing  brea<mes  of  trust.  A  law  in  the  teedi  of  the 
great  prindple  of  free-trade,  namely,  to  place  beer-houses  under  the 
Eeeosina^  power  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  place  of  the  Exdse,  was  thrown 
out,  and  one.  to  secure  the  punishment  ot  fugitive  directm  was  passed  ■ 
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Sir  John  Paldngioo,  a  Contenratif  o  of  hag  fltendiog,  tnpiKirted  die 
repeal  of  the  Oaths  Bill,  a  ooune  which  £d  honour  to  his  nnoeve 
dealing.  The  Divme  Bill  has  removed  another  ftain  from  the  law  prao- 
tice  of  the  oomitryy  and  made  leffal  prooeedingi  in  such  cam  appnndmale 
more  iomurds  reason.  These  diai^ges  in  the  laws  are  the  good  com* 
mencement  of  a  heavy  task  yet  to  be  completed.  The  minister  has  em- 
ployed his  time  rather  in  actmg  than  promising.  A  bill  of  Lord 
Campbell  relative  to  obscene  pubOcations,  withont  a  chance  of  staying 
their  circulation,  gave  a  power  to  the  police  approximatbg  to  that  eo 
vioions  in  continental  states.  An  amendment  of  hoii  Lyndhurst  waa 
well  timed.   A  man  or  woman  divested  of  the 

Troublesome  disguises  that  we  wear, 

is  surely  not  an  obscene  nor  indecent  object  in  a  picture.  A  vulgar 
policeman  might  deem  it  to  be  such,  and  violate  a  tntdesman's  domiole 
under  such  a  pretence.  A  degree  of  knowledge  is  neccMary  to^  discover 
ihe  really  censurable  character  of  such  works,  and  how  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  without  that  knowledge  ?  The  seizure  of  books  is  still  more 
objectionable,  and  would  be  the  commencement  of  an  ezpurgatorial 
system  like  that  of  the  Pope.  Any  blockhead  might  subject  two-thirds 
of  our  literature  to  seizure,  and  begin  with  the  most  sacred  of  writings. 
Put  down  such  vile  things  if  possible^  but  do  not  by  decrees  establish  a 
continental  police  surveilknce  nere.  We  too  much  fear  that  the  most 
obscene  publications  are  not  exhibited ;  they  are  hawked  about  by  vile 
traders,  who  carry  with  them,  as  a  cover,  cheap  unobjectionable  works. 
On  a  vote  for  national  education,  doubts  were  thrown  upon  the  results 
of  the  present  system,  and  we  thmk  justly ;  we  believe  the  derired  end 
is  not,  and  will  not  be  attained  by  tiie  mode  adopted.  Reading  and 
vmting  cannot  impart  Uie  virtues  denred,  though  useful  as  far  as  they 
go,  and  there  is  not  time,  were  it  possible  to  proceed  further,  before  the 
necessity  of  obtiuning  his  bread  draws  away  the  child  to  mechanical  or 
agrarian  labour.  An  educational  conference  has  been  held  upon  the 
subject,  on  which  it  threw  no  new  light  The  truth,  we  believe,  in  the 
end,  will  be  found  in  the  discovery  of  the  mistaken  application  of  the 
term  education  "  applied  to  teaching  reading  and  writing  for  a  year  or 
two,  whereas  it  really  implies  the  formation  of  character  the  study  of 
principles  for  a  much  longer  term,  so  as  to  engraft  them  on  the  mind 
merasably.  The  Ministers'  Money  Bill  in  Ireland  was  not  passed  with- 
out the  old  kind  of  opposition  from  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Orange 
colour  still  extant  in  thdr  pristine  virulence.  A  motion  for  the  intro- 
duction of,  the  ballot  at  elections  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight. 

Intelligence  from  India,  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  Veflore  many 
j^ears  ago^  has  caused  large  reinforcements  of  troops  to  be  sent  out.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  revolts  is  great,  and  the  causes  the  same,  namely, 
interference  with  religious  prejudices.  In  the  fort  of  Yellore  there  was  a 
regiment  and  six  full  companies  of  Sepo^rs,  in  number  about  1300  men, 
four  companies  of  the  English  69th  Kegiment,  and  a  rix-pounder  gun. 
The  princes,  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  were  captives  in  die  fort,  under  ihm 
care  of  Lieut.*Colonel  Marriot.  The  cause  of  disaffection  was  a  moei 
imprudent  code  of  regulations,  botii  ridiculous  and  mischievous.  A  new 
fontastic  turban  like  a  drummer^s  cap  was  introduced,  the  distinguishiiig 
mark  id  the  native  caste  on  the  forehead  wm  forbidden  to  be  loo^  worn 
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■  1^  most  InpofUuit  iihiii|^  to  ft  utlifs  the  vacu.  "wvro  couuumdcd  to 
rium  the  upper  Kp,  aad  one  ot  two  other  regahtiote  of  a  minor  kind 
irere  ismed.  These  things  were  of  no  moment  to  die  serrice,  b«t  most 
obnoxioiii  to  iike.  natire.  At  two  in  the  morning  tiie  mntin j  oommeneed 
by  ^  nrntiTe  troops  ponring  a  Tolley  into  the  barracks  of  the  69ihj  aad 
opening  a  fire  npon  tnem  widi  the  siz-ponnder.  The  flag  of  Tippoo  wn 
hoisted  on  the  palace.  AH  the  Europeans  met  were  siaaghtered,  nnti 
•eren  when  the  19th  £nc;lish  Dragoons  wHh  a  gaBoper  g«n  firom 
Arcot,  blew  open  the  rate  of  £e  fort,  at  the  same  time  ^at  afl  of  Ae 
'69th  left  alive  salUed  rorth  and  seized  the  six-poonder.  Of  the  Sepoya^ 
six  hundred  were  at  once  cut  down  hj  the  cavalry,  two  hundred  taken 
and  shot,  and  of  five  hundred  that  escaped  many  were  taken  and  put  to 
death.  Of  the  69th  and  other  troops,  eleven  officers  and  seventy-nz 
men  were  killed,  and  three  officers  ana  eighty-eight  wounded.  Only  one 
soldier  was  killed,  and  three  wounded,  of  the  cavahy.  The  name  of 
Tippoo's  sons  was  used  as  a  rallying-ciy,  hut  they  were  perfeedy  inno- 
cent of  any  share  in  the  mutiny.  The  Sepojrs  spared  the  women  and 
diildren,  but  killed  all  the  soldiers  in  the  hospital.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  then  governor  at  Madras,  at  once  ordered  regulations  so  ohnozioas 
to  the  natives  to  be  done  away  with.  The  cpestion  was,  Who  com- 
manded them  in  tiie  first  instance  The  next  mutiny  was  tiiat  of  the 
47di  native  reg^ent  at  Barrackpore,  in  1624,  to  which  a  few  privates 
of  another  regiment  joined  themselves.  Though  remonstrated  with  by 
their  commanding  officers  and  by  the  general  commanding,  they  refused 
to  obey;  artillery  and  fkiropean  troops  were  brought  up,  and  we  muti- 
neers, forming  in  line,  returned  the  fire  of  the  artillery  with  mudcetry 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  throwing  down  thetr  arms.  Bed — most  a£ 
them  killed,  or  made  prisoners  and  put  to  death,  ihe  number  of  the  regir 
ment  was  erased  from  the  list.  The  present  is  a  more  formidable  mutiny 
than  any  which  preceded  it,  arising  out  of  relieious  prejudices.  Here^ 
too,  as  at  Vellore,  the  mutineers  have  made  a  leader^s  name  a  rallyiogu 
point,  namely,  that  of  the  Mogul.  Reports  state  that  warning  had  been 
given  on  the  subject  of  greasing  ^e  cartridges  by  some  Indian  officers 

eeviously.  We  might  as  well  ask  the  Jew  to  eat  swine's  fiesh  as  the 
indoo  to  touch  such  a  substance.  But  the  punishment  of  some  of  the 
men  for  conduct  connected  with  the  order  previously,  seems  to  have 
hastened  the  outbreak.  We  fear  that  the  continued  absence  of  officers 
on  civil  service,  and  that  want  of  mutual  kind  feeling,  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  once  existed  between  the  Sepoy  and  his  European 
officer,  is  not  now  what  it  was  when  the  European  regarded  India  as  his 
home.  Eluropeans  treat  the  natives  of  India  with  too  much  contempt. 
It  is  likely  the  mutiny  has  been  put  down,  the  want  of  unity  of  action, 
and  the  desire  of  plunder,  rendering  the  mutineers  incapable  of  that 
orderly  resistance  wnich  is  the  more  serious  to  the  ruling  power.  We 
must  postpone  the  conclusion  of  the  present  topic  to  a  future  i 
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